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FOREWORD 


1  take  sincere  pleasure  in  presenting  this  gift  of  the  Institute 
to  our  readers,  which  reflects  the  collective  thinking  of  the  entire 


Identity  of  Sikhism  was  never  in  doubt.  Some  sections  of 
non-Sikhs  have,  however,  found  it  difficult  to  concede'  this  fact.  This 
failure  has  invariably  led  to  problems,  the  latest  among,  which  are  the 
happenings  in  Punjab  during  the  last  few  decades.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
volume  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Sikh  faith,  which,  as 
Dr  Noel  King  says,  is  a  paradigm  for  study  of  comparetive  religion. 
With  its  emphasis  on  balanced  spiritual  and  physical  development  of 
the  individual  and  Society,  on  justice  and  equality  of  all  human  beings, 
on  work  and  sharing,  and  its  phihsophy  of  love  and  brotherhood  of 
mankind  and  fatherhood  of  Akal  Purakh  (The  Immortal  Lord),  Sik- 
hism is  a  religion  for  the  world  in  the  comming  centuries. 

The  present  volume  is  indeed  a  positive  contribution  towards 
this  realisation.  It  reiterates  what  MA.  Macauliffe  said  a  century  ago: 

"We  shall  see  hereafter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a 
religion  of  greater  originality  or  to  a  more  comprehensive 
ethical  system". 

Sikh  Religion,  1909 

I  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  Dr  Kharak  Singh,  both  in 
organising  the  "Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  Memorial  International  Sikh 
Studies  Conference",  and  in  editing  this  book. 


December  20, 1995 


Kuldip  Singh 
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INTRODUCTION 


Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  Memorial  International  Sikh  Studies 
Conference,  1995,  which  attracted  the  essays  included  in  this  volume, 
was  itself  a  memorable  event.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  such  a  large 
number  of  scholars,  representing  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  to  sit 
together  in  the  academic  atmosphere  of  a  University  Campus,  and 
share  their  views  on  selected  basic  aspects  of  the  Sikh  faith.  The  nature 
of  the  subjects  covered  in  the  papers  presented  and  their  quality  lend 
further  importance  to  this  academic  exercise. 

Ideological  identity  of  Sikhism  is  indeed  the  central  theme. 
Although  the  papers  in  this  volume  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  they 
all  provide  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  independent  identity  of  Sikhism. 
Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  was  the  undisputed  champion  of  this  cause.  Most 
earlier  scholars  were  at  pains  to  discover  a  relationship  between  Sik- 
hism and  other  religious  systems.  Some  of  them  wanted  to  establish 
roots  of  Sikhism  in  ancient  Hindu  thought,  and  sought  confirmation  of 
the  views  of  Guru  Nanak  in  the  Vedas  and  other  Hindu  scriptures.  They 
also  saw  a  very  close  link  between  the  Sikh  movement  and  the  Bhakti 
movement  of  the  medieval  age.  In  fact,  the  former  was  described  only 
as  a  part  of  the  latter.  There  were  others  who  saw  a  close  affinity 
between  Sikh  thought  and  Islam,  based  on  the  Sikh  belief  in  One  God 
and  rejection  of  the  Hindu  caste  system,  ritualism,  etc.  Both  of  these 
apparently  divergent  views  deny  independent  status  to  Sikhism  as  a 
religion.  While  the  former  view  regarded  Sikhs  as  a  sect  of  Hindus,  the 
latter  claimed  that  it  was  a  syncretism  of  selected  tenets  drawn  from 
Hinduism  and  Islam.  Such  erroneous  thinking  continued  to  dominate 
ui  Sikh  studies,  in  spite  of  an  unequivocal  assertion  made  by  the  erudite 
Sikh  scholar,  Bhai  Kahn  Singh  Nabha  in  his  famous  treatise  'Ham 
Hindu  Nahin',  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  fact,  some 
misguided  scholars  among  Sikhs  themselves  contradicted  Bhai  Kahn 
Singh  with  arejoinder  'Ham  Hindu  Hain\  Missionaries  and  chauvinists 
ot  other  religions  encouraged  this  view  in  the  hope  that  it  would  keep 
Sikhism  out  of  their  wav  as  a  world  relicrinn 
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cbnfusion  that  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  inherited, 
when  he  came  on  the  scene  of  Sikh  studies  in  the  seventies  of  the 
present  century.  A  group  led  by  W.H.  McLeod,  had  mounted  an 


that  Guru  Nanak  was  only  one  of  the  medieval  bhagats,  and  that  he 
founded  no  new  religion.  Not  only  was  there  no  defence  against  it,  the 


Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  played  a  crucial  and  pioneering  role  in 
the  fight  against  the  mounting  campaign  of  misrepresentation  of  Sik- 
hism and  distortion  of  Sikh  history.  His  contribution  has  been 
adequately  brought  out  in  the  articles  reproduced  in  Section  I,  par- 
ticularly the  one  by  Dr  Kharak  Singh,  who  rightly  calls  him  'Man  of  the 
Century',  comparing  him  with  stalwarts  like  Giani  Dit  Singh,  of  the 
previous  centuries  in  Sikh  history.  Sardar  Hardyal  Singh,  provides 
glimpses  of  the  early  life  of  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh,  his  brother,  and 
highlights  his  earlier  interest  in  religion  and  later  commitment  to 
Sikhism.  Sardar  Jagjit  Singh  relates  how  a  chance  look  at  a  newspaper 
carrying  Khushwant  Singh's  review  of  Dr  McLeod's  controversial  book 
"Evolution  of  the  Sikh  Community",  supporting  his  thesis,  perturbed 
Sardar  Daljeet  Singh,  and  led  to  his  determination  to  fight  mis- 
representation of  Sikhism  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Dr  Gurdarshan  Singh 
Dhillon  calls  him  a  beacon  of  inspiration.  The  articles  by  Dr  S.S.  Sodhi 
&  Dr  J.S.  Mann,  and  Sardar  Karnail  Singh  also  pay  glowing  tributes  to 
him,  which  are  richly  deserved. 

In  the  keynote  address,  Sardar  Gurtej  Singh  has  mentioned  a 
number  of  areas  which  demand  attention  of  scholars  and  the  Sikh 
Panth,  e.g.,  the  need  for  translation  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib  in  leading 
languages  of  the  world,  its  standardised  version  in  Roman  script,  its 
computerised  version,  a  comprehensive  dictionary  of  all  places,  names 
of  persons,  reference  to  historical  and  scientific  facts,  languages  used, 
flora  and  fauna,  etc.,  mentioned  in  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  He  referred  to 
the  pamalis  in  vogue  for  interpretation  of  Gurbani,  and  emphasized 
that  the  one  based  on  Dr  Sahib  Singh's  vyakaran  and  the  life  of  the 
Gurus  alone  could  be  considered  valid.  He  deprecated  the  motivated 
attempts  to  question  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  Guru  Granth 
Sahib,  and  wanted  a  ban  on  such  studies.  Among  other  points  stressed 
were  the  need  for  religious  education,  upholding  rahit  maryada  already 
approved  by  the  Panth,  a  campaign  against  drug  addiction,  attention 
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to  preservation  of  Sikh  heritage,  particularly  historical  buildings,  and 
protection  of  environment. 

Among  the  topics  dealt  with  in  this  book,  'Sikh  Identity1 
dominates.  Dr  Surjit  Singh  Bhatia  has  examined  the  issue  in  detail  from 
all  aspects,  particularly  the  ideological  base  of  Sikhism  to  delineate  its 
identity.  Prof.  Gurtej  Singh  and  Dr  James  Massey  support  the  con- 
clusion in  the  context  of  the  resurgent  modern  India,  and  recent 
developments  in  the  Punjab.  Dr  Bahvant  Singh  Dhillon  produces 
convincing  evidence-to  show  that  Sikh  identity  was  clearly  visible  even 


Prof.  Gurtej  Singh  also  proposes  in  his  article,  a  new  theory 
of  the  'Freedom  Struggle'  of  India.  According  to  his  interpretation, 
which  cannot  be  brushed  aside,  this  struggle  was  aborted  by  Queen 
Victoria's  proclamation  in  1859,  promising  progressive  introduction 
of  self-rule  and  gradual  transfer  of  power  to  Indians.  As  a  result,  the 
so  called  freedom  struggle  was  no  more  than  a  fight  between  the  two 
major  contenders,  viz.,  Hindus  and  Muslims,  for  succession  to  power. 
Only  the  Sikhs,  who  had  no  such  designs,  were  serious  about  fighting 
far  freedom.  That  partly  explains  why  major  sacrifices,  as  revealed  by 
f$atitfir«  on  persons  hanged  or  jailed  for  life,  etc.,  came  overwhelming- 
.  Contribution  of  others  was  only  nominal.  This  is  a  theory 

^jlfedion  HI  covers  the  institutions,  which  are  unique  to  Sik- 
*  r  Narinder  Singh  and  Ms.  Baljit  Kaur  list  the  major  Sikh 
and  discuss  their  contribution  towards  the  spiritual  and 


....  Sar.dar.  SarQP  Su^S*  Narang  explains  the  Sikh  doctrine  of 
nrni-piri,  which  is  fundamental  to  Sikhism,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the 
earlier  religious  tradition  in  India,  with  an  unprecedented  clarity.  His 
exposition  is  extremely  lucid  and  convincing.  Dr  Madanjit  Kaur  high- 
Jjghte  the  institution  of  Pan]  Piaras,  and  its  role  in  major  decisions  of 
thePanth.  Sardar  Karnail  Singh  traces  the  history  of  the  institution  of 
gnrdwaras  and  furnishes  historical  details  of  the  movement  that  led  to 
then  liberation  from  the  Government-backed  corrupt  mahants  The 
ouaaT role  played  by  Sardar  Kartar  Singh  Jhabbar  in  the  struggle  is 
highlighted.  Dr  G.S.  Dhillon  and  Giani  Bachittar  Singh  explain  the 
pmpose  of  Akal  Takht  and  its  hold  over  temporal  as  well  as  relieiom 
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affairs  of  Sikhs. 


Muthu  Mohan 


the  Gurus,  while  Dr  H.S.  Virk  discusses  the  world-view  in  Sikhism, 
based  on  his  knowledge  of  physics.  He  finds  a  perfect  accord  between 
the  latest  findings  of  science  and  the  observations  made  by  Guru  Nanak 
in  his  bani  over  500  years  ago.  Dr  Noel  King  in  his  brief  article  sees  in 
Sikhism  a  paradigm  for  studies  in  comparative  religion. 

The  status  of  women  in  Sikhism  and  their  role  in  Sikh  history 
receives  special  attention  in  the  papers  of  Dr  Gurnam  Kaur,  Ms. 
Prabhjot  Kaur  and  Ms  Alice  Basarke.  They  bring  out  the  perfect 
equality  of  man  and  woman  in  the  teachings  of  the  Gurus,  which  should 
be  observed  in  practice  also.  Ms  Basarke  points  out  some  areas  in 
history  where  further  research  is  necessary. 

Dr  J asbir  Singh  Mann  and  Dr  Jasbir  Singh  Sarna  list  some  of 
the  challenges  that  face  the  Sikh  community,  particularly  in  the 
academic  field.  Dr  D.S.  Chahal  also  dwells  on  the  same  subject.  In 
another  paper,  he  lists  some  important  facts  and  fallacies  about  Guru 
Granth  Sahib.  He  also  proposes  a  system  of  referencing  Gurbani,  which 
will  surely  be  read  with  keen  interest  by  scholars. 

In  a  rapid  survey,  Col.  Partap  Singh  traces  the  course  of  events 
during  the  past  few  decades.  He  is  justifiably  sore  that  the  Sikh  case 
has  not  been  handled  with  fairness.  In  a  thought-provoking  article,  Dr 
G.S.  Dhillon  has  initiated  a  vital  debate  on  Sikh  polity.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  lead  to  crystallization  of  concrete  views  on  how  to  apply  the 
philosophy  preached  by  the  Gurus  to  practical  politics  and  governance. 

Sardar  Narindar  Singh  provides  an  interesting  introduction  to 
Sikh  architecture,  a  subject  on  which  there  is  very  little  published 
literature  at  the  moment.  It  is  hoped  that  his  lead  will  be  followed  by 
others  interested  in  the  discipline.  Prof.  Sher  Singh  Sher  has  con- 
tributed a  very  informative  paper,  rnghlighting  the  contribution  made 
by  the  Sikh  Gurus  towards  musicology.  Although  kinan  (Sikh  form  of 
devotional  music)  plays  a  key  role  in  the  practice  of  Sikh  religion, 
literature  on  the  subject  is  extremely  limited.  This  article  is,  therefore, 
a  useful  contribution,  as  also  is  the  one  by  Dr  Jagir  Singh. 

Sardar  H.  Iqbal  Singh  Sara's  views  on  trusts  and  gurdwara 


be  conside 
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by  all  Sikhs.  The  widespread  wrangle  over  control  of  gurdwaras  is 
indeed  deplorable  and  violates  the  spirit  of  Sikhism.  The  views  of  Dr 
Kashmir  Singh  and  S.  Harbinderpal  Singh  on  the  Sikh  Personal  Law, 
and  the  application  of  Article  25  of  the  Indian  Constitution  to  Sikhs 
also  deserve  serious  notice.  It  has  been  shown  that  its  application  was 
not  only  superfluous,  but  also  unjust.  On  Personal  Law,  it  needs  to  be 
noted  that  while  the  Gurus  emphasized  the  basic  requirements  of 
jurisprudence,  viz.,  truthfulness,  equality,  welfare  of  all,  mercy,  love, 
service,  etc.,  they  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  impose  any  restrictions 
or  laws,  which  could  become  outdated  or  retrograde  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  lead  to  embarassing  situations.  It  is  for  scholars  in  the 
discipline  of  Law  to  codify  a  Personal  Law  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
Sikhs  in  the  present  social  situation  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  Gurus. 

Dr  Kirpal  Singh,  the  well-known  authority  on  Sikh  history,  has 


A  very  special  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  scholarly  discussion 
of  the  Khalsa  Calendar  relative  to  its  Bikrami  and  CE  counterparts,  by 
Sardar  Pal  Singh  Purewal.  He  advocates  desirable  reforms  in  it,  based 
on  an  accurately  calculated  solar  year,  so  that  gurpurbs  and  other 
festivals  could  be  observed  on  fixed  days. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  papers  are  reflected  in  the  11 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Conference,  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  The  one  relating  to  unhindered  access  to  gurdwaras  in  Pakistan, 
deserves  particular  notice.  While  Sikhs  have  been  praying  for  it  for  the 
last  half  a  century,  no  tangible  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction 
so  far.  SGPC,  Political  parties,  Punjab  Govt,  as  well  as  the  Central 

th^oaLVe  bee°         t0  takC  CffeCtiVe  ^lomatic  action  t0  achieve 

Ten  articles  contributed  by  well-known  authors  in  Punjabi  are 
reproduced  as  such  at  the  end.  They  also  relate  to  the  subjects  men- 
tioned earlier.  There  is,  however,  one  additional  topic,  Rahit  Maryada, 
in  Prof.  Gurbakhsh  Singh's  article.  He  cites  examples  from  history  to 
show  the  role  of,  and  need  for  a  uniform  Rahit  Matyada  for  integerity 
and  unity  of  the  Panth,  and  warns  against  dangers  of  encouraging 
demands  for  amendments  in  the  one  unanimously  accepted  earlier. 

In  the  end  I  must  express  r 


authors,  who  have  contributed  papers  to  this  volume  and  shared  their 
knowledge  with  the  readers.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Bibi  Sumit  Kaur 


and  Dr  Birendra  Kaur,  who  looked  after  the  production  of  this  book 
at  all  stages,  for  their  valuable  suggestions  and  careful  proof-reading. 
The  creditfor  production  of  the  Punjabi  Sectiongoes  to  Sardar  Inderjit 
Singh.  I  also  sincerely  appreciate  the  contribution  of  Shri  Ramcsh 
Kumar,  who  did  the  typing  and  composing  work,  sitting  long  hours  and 


December  20, 1995 


Kharak  Singh 


- — 


WELCOME  ADDRESS 

DrKuldip  Singh 

Jathedar  Gurcharan  Singh  Tohra,  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Sikh  Studies,  Chandigarh,  participants  in  the  seminar  and  honoured 
guests,  WahegurujikaKhalsa;  WahegumjikiFateh.  It  is  my  very  proud 


Today,  we  have  assembled  in  the  memory  of  our  stalwart 
Sardar  Daljeet  Singh,  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  to  take  further  the 
work  commenced  by  him.  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  wrote  a  great  deal 
about  Sikh  Theology  and  Sikh  Identity,  to  neutralise  the  mounting 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  of  Sikhism  by  non-Sikhs  as  well  as  by 
I  detail  of  his  monumental  works  will  be  given 


The  most  notable  work,  which  he  did  along  with  our  respected 
S.  Jagjit  Singh,  was  to  found  the  Institute  of  Sikh  Studies,  Chandigarh, 
to  bring  together  all  those  who  are  interested  in  promotion  of  a  true 
picture  of  our  religion.  Soon,  the  Centre  of  Sikh  Studies,  Santa  Ana, 
California,  U.S.A.,  became  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  Institute.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Dr  Jasbir  Singh,  a  noted  orthopaedic  surgeon, 
scholars  of  the  calibre  of  Dr  Gurbux  Singh,  S.  Iqbal  Singh,  Dr  Surinder 
Singh,  S.  Sukhminder  Singh,  S.  Pal  Singh  and  S.  Ranbir  Singh  joined 
hands  to  present  a  correct  interpretation  of  Sikh  history,  theology  and 
identity.  The  efforts  were  supported  by  the  famous  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Comparative  Religion,  Dr  Noel  King  and  Dr  James  Lewis.  Both  Dr 
King  and  Dr  Lewis  correctly  interpret  Sikhism,  following  the  way  of 

When  one  after  the  other,  several  mercenary  scholars  started 
giving  a  wrong  twist  to  the  Sikh  ideology,  Sikh  traditions,  and  even 
started  questioning  the  authenticity  of  our  living  Guru,  Sri  Guru 
Granth  Sahib,  our  Institute  raised  a  strong  voice  and  brought  the 
" 1 '  —  to  the  notice  of  Jathedar  Gurcharan  Singh  Tohra,  the  president 
r  '  1  it  on  to  the  Jathedar  Akal  Takht  for  suitable 
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action.  Thus,  the  credit  for  bringing  about  and  exposing  the  blas- 
phemous acts  of  selfish  scholars  working  under  the  inspiration  of  Dr 
McLeod  and  under  the  influence  of  Marxist  ideology,  goes  to  the  late 
Sardar  Daljeet  Singh.  If  the  Institute  had  not  been  set  up,  the  lone  voice 
of  individuals  would  not  have  carried  much  weight.  The  Institute  of 
Sikh  Studies,  Chandigarh,  protested  strongly  against  wrong  entries 
about  Sikhism  and  Sikh  History  in  several  Western  Encyclopaedias. 
There  is  no  other  Panthic  organisation,  which  is  ever-alert  about  the 
academic  attacks  on  our  religion. 

The  amount  of  our  academic  output  can  be  a  source  of  pride 
for  any  university.  Many  scholars  of  the  universities  of  our  State  are 
closely  associated  with  our  work,  and  we  always  accept  and  appreciate 
their  collaboration.  We,  the  members  of  the  Institute,  work  above  our 
personal  interest,  and  so  far,  our  financial  needs  are  met  largely  by 
personal  contributions  of  our  members.  Our  Institute  is  ever  ready  for 
inter-faith  dialogue.  The  words  of  Guru  Arjun  Dev  at  page  885  of  Sri 
Guru  Granth  Sahib,  "Koi  Boley  Ram  Ram,  Koi  Khudaiye;  Koi  Sewey 
Gusaian,  KoiAUahey"  portray  the  Sikh  attitude  towards  other  faiths. 
We  are  beholden  to  Jathedar  Gurcharan  Singh  Tohra,  who  has  been 
able  to  spare  his  precious  time,  though  deeply  involved  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  'World  Sikh  Sammelan"  on  the  21st  instant,  for  inaugurating 
our  Conference.  All  of  us  pray  for  his  good  health  and  long  life.  He  has 
led  the  SGPC  for  the  last  21  turbulent  years. 

I  welcome  all  the  scholars  who  are  presenting  their  work  at 
our  Conference.  Besides  members  of  the  Institute,  1  welcome  the 
author  of  the  "Canadian  Sikh",  S.  Narinder  Singh  from  Ottawa;  and  the 
author  of  English-Punjabi  Primer,  Dr  Gurbux  Singh  from  U.S.A.  I 
specially  welcome  our  old  friend  Mr  R.N.  Kumar  from  Austria,  who 
was  the  first  to  write  his  notable  report  on  "State  Terrorism"  in  1988 
and  presented  it  to  the  Amnesty  International,  and  later  wrote  a  book 
on  "The  Sikh  Struggle".  I  welcome  from  Patiala,  Dr  Balkar  Singh,  Dr 
Jodh  Singh,  Dr  Gurnam  Kaur  and  the  President  of  Academy  of  Sikh 
Religion  and  Culture,  S.  Rajdev  Singh;  I  welcome  Dr  Noel  King  from 
California;  Dr  Muthu  Mohan,  Head,  Guru  Nanak  Dev  Chair,  Madurai; 
Dr  Himadri  Banerjee  and  S.  Saran  Singh,  Editor,  "The  Sikh  Review", 
from  Calcutta;  I  welcome  Principal  Surjit  Singh  from  Ludhiana;  I 
welcome  James  Massey,  Director  Society  for  promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  and  Culture,  Delhi;  I  welcome  Dr  Bahvant  Singh,  Dr 
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Hardev  Singh  and  Dr  Madanjit  Kaur  from  Amritsar  and  Dr  Darshan 
Singh,  Head,  Guru  Nanak  Dev  Chair,  Panjab  University;  Col  Partap 
Singh  and  Mrs.  Prabhjot  Kaur  from  Chandigarh. 

In  the  end,  I  would  like  to  quote  Guru  Arjun  Dev  once  again, 
he  states  at  page  1136  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib  "Na  hum  Hindu,  na 
Musalman  \  With  such  clear  enunciation  by  the  compiler  of  our  living 
Guru,  I  am  surprised  that  some  Sikhs  keep  on  saying  that  we  are  a  sect 

I  welcome  once  again,  our  honoured  guests  who  have  spared 
time  to  join  our  discussion.  Our  special  thanks  are  due  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  local  colleges,  who  have  come  to  help  us  in  the 
arrangements  and  to  look  after  the  guests. 


NOTE ADDRESS 


The  Conference  we  are  holding  today  and  tomorrow  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  late  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh.  He  was  an 
ideological  lighthouse  for  the  Sikh  people.  He  founded  the  Institute  of 
Sikh  Studies,  and  worked  almost  single-handed  to  build  it  to  its  present 
stature.  He  was  a  theologian,  philosopher  and  writer,  dedicated  to  the 
Truth  of  Sikh  religion.  Sikhism  differs  from  other  religions  very  sig- 
nificantly, and  has  been  misunderstood  in  proportion  to  its  distinctive- 
ness. Guru  Nanak  emphasized  the  clean  break  with  the  Hindu  tradition 
almost  violently  by  abandoning  the  sacred  thread  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  by  total  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  later  on.  Yet,  the  vogw 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  belonged  either  to  one  or  the  other  Yogic 
orders.  The  Guru  had  to  underline  the  denial  in  one  of  his  very  sharp 
and  uncharacteristic  repartees  to  the  celebrated  Bhangarnatk  He  was 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Mecca,  where  only  Muslims  may  enter,  and  even 
at  his  death,  Muslims  contended  that  he  was  a  true  Muslim  whose  body 
must  be  disposed  off  according  to  rituals  of  their  faith.  In  a  somewhat 
left-handed  compliment,  the  Ahmedias  continue  to  accept  him  as  a 
prophet  of  Islam.  Somewhere  inTibet^  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  devoted 
Buddhists  who  sincerely  believe  in  Nanaklama  or  Riponche  Guru. 
Quite  apart  from  those  who  know  the  Guru  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
the  best  they  have  in  their  faith,  there  have  also  been  wailful  and  sinister 
distortionists  with  whom  Bhai  Gurdas,  Bhai  Mani  Singh  and  Giani  Dit 
Singh  have  had  to  contend.  In  the  present  century,  too,  there  is  no 
dearth  of  them.  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  stood  like  a  rock  with  the  torch 
of  truth  to  counter  the  darkness  such  people  were  spreading.  Without 
deviating  from  gurbani,  he  repulsed  every  determined  sally,  and 
progressively  shed  more  and  more  light  on  the  true  ideological  foun- 
dation of  Sikhism. 

One  of  his  more  significant  contributions  to  Sikh  studies  was 
his  establishment  of  the  Kartarpuri  Bir  as  the  original  Bir,  prepared 
under  the  directions  of  the  Fifth  Nanak  by  the  learned  scribe,  Bhai 
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Gurdas.  He,  thus,  helped  in  establishing  that  Nanak  ( from  the  first  to 
the  tenth)  was  the  only  prophet  of  any  faith  who  took  meticulous  care 
to  precisely  preserve  the  Summation  as  it  came  to  him.  Previously, 
goaded  by  nothing  more  than  the  desire  to  say  something  new,  our 
scholars  had  proposed  other  texts  as  being  more  trustworthy.  The 
perfidy  blossomed  into  blasphemy  in  our  own  day,  and  chairs  funded 
by  us  started  uttering  the  most  unbecoming  things  about  our  Gurus  in 
relation  togurbani.  So  woeful  was  our  state  that  those  who  understood, 
looked  on  helplessly  and  others  listened  to  such  perfidious  mumblings 
of  pseudo-scholars  and  nodded  imperceptible  assent.  To  Sardar  Dal- 
jeet  Singh  must  go  the  credit  of  restoring  our  Guru  to  us.  Such  is  the 
gift  he  conferred  upon  us  all,  that  we  can  never  repay  him  even  if  we 
sell  ourselves  to  serve  his  memory.  (Km  aan  milave  mera  pritam  piara 
haun  tispeh  aap  vechai;  pakha  pheri,  pani  dhovan  jo  deh  so  khai). 

I  do  not  minimise  the  contribution  of  other  scholars  when  1 
emphasize  that  of  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh.  There  are  other  great  men  who 
will  always  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  Sikh  people.  But  coming  when 
it  did,  the  intervention  of  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  is  more  significant  and 
more  profound. 

In  an  address,  composed  earlier  to  his  demise,  I  had  written, 
"Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  has  very  kindly  agreed  to  enlighten  us  on  the 
subject  of  the  Kartarpuri  Bir.  I  congratulate  you  in  advance  for  the 
privilege  of  hearing  him".  That  part  is  now  redundant,  but  the  rest  of 
the  paragraph  remains  valid:  "Let  us  make  this  occasion  memorable  by 
burying  deep  the  unbecoming  controversy  regarding  the  originality  of 
the  Kartarpuri  Bir.  Let  us  by  common  consent  decree,  in  behalf  of  the 
Guru  Khalsa  Panth,  that  no  Bir  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Kartarpuri  Bir  shall  be  printed.  Let  the  Panth  order  that  the  decree  be 
repeated  from  all  the  Takhts,  from  all  the  gurdwaras  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West,  from  all  the  pulpits,  religious  as  well  as  political,  and  by 
all  societies  of  the  Sikhs,  wherever  they  may  congregate.  Let  us  praise 
Guru  Arjun  by  so  decreeing  and  by  so  believing".  I  hope  this  congrega- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  learned  and  certainly  some  of  the  most 
concerned  Sikhs,  will  endorse  this  suggestion. 

For  long  we  have  neglected  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  which  ironi- 
cally is  ever  in  our  mind's  eye,  and  to  which  we  bow  our  heads  every 
wakmg  hour.  Our  spiritual  activity  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
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paying  formal  obeisance  to  the  Guru  at  the  gurdwara  or  in  private 
homes.  We  wrap  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  in  appropriately  expensive 
robes  and  maintain  air  conditioned  throne  rooms  for  audience.  In  our 
rhetoric,  we  proclaim  it  to  be  the  only  proper  spiritual  refuge  for  the 
world,  but  we  do  nothing  to  interpret  it  to  the  world,  or  to  make  its 
study  a  feasible  proposition  for  the  seeker  or  the  scholar.  During  the 
very  first  few  decades  of  its  investiture  of  Guruship,  it  was  translated 
to  Persian  and  Arabic,  languages  of  most  of  the  contemporary  cultured 
world.  We  have  lost  both  these  volumes.  Maybe,  they  are  lying  some- 
where in  some  obscure  libraries,  waiting  to  be  discovered.  Our 
contribution  for  the  last  three  centuries  is  a  couple  of  translations  in 
the  English  language  and  one  in  French  which  is  still  to  be  published. 

Most  of  the  translation  and  other  scripture  related  work  has 
been  done  by  individual  scholars.  So  far  we  have  failed  to  create  any 
institution  which  would  make  it  its  sole  business  to  study  the  Scripture. 
Some  of  the  Chairs  established  at  certain  universities  have  tried  to  do 
something  tangible,  but  they  have  also  churned  out  some  very  un- 
desirable and  half-baked  matter  in  a  desperate  bid  to  say  something 
different. 

In  this  context,  the  list  of  things  we  do  not  have  is  long. 

GURU  GRANTH  SAHIB  IN  ROMAN  SCRIPT 

Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  in  the  process  of  being  put  on  the 
computer.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that,  once  that  is  done,  it  will  be  the 
only  text  which  the  scholars  of  the  future  will  consult,  study  and 
translate.  The  error  which  creeps  into  it  will  be  transmitted  to  many 
languages  and  it  will  be  a  Herculean  task  to  weed  them  out  after  that. 

The  text  should  be  made  available  in  Roman  script.  This 
could  become  the  basic  text  for  being  studied  by  different  people 
knowing  different  languages.  It  will  be  widely  used  for  translation  to 
other  languages.  Since  simultaneous  translation  facilities  are  available 
in  many  languages  it  is  not  farfetched  to  believe  that  with  a  proper  sort 
of  institutional  set  up,  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  can  be  made  available 
in  all  major  languages  of  the  world  within  one  decade.  The  entire 
project  is  expected  to  cost  much  less  than  the  annual  budget  of  the 
Dharam  Parchar  Committee  of  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak 
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Once  it  is  taken  on  hand,  perhaps  it  will  be  feasible  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  dictionary  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib;  one  which  will  give 
a  description  of  all  the  places,  names  of  persons,  reference  to  historical 
and  scientific  facts,  languages  used,  flora  and  fauna  mentioned  in  Guru 
Granth  Sahib.  All  the  myths  used  by  the  Gurus  must  be  enumerated; 
references  to  mythology  of  other  religions  must  be  explained;  refer- 
ences to  administrative  terms,  concepts  and  social  concerns  of  the 
times  in  which  it  was  written,  must  be  noted.  Such  a  compendium  can 
perhaps  also  help  in  understanding  the  development  of  the  Punjabi 
language,  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  period,  and  one  can  think  of  a 
dozen  other  aspects  with  which  a  person  translating  the  text  into  other 
languages  must  be  familiar  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  job.  Perhaps 
the  dictionary  proposed  here  can  be  called  something  else,  and  per- 
haps it  can  be  further  subdivided  into  different  volumes  depending  on 
the  subjects  covered.  It  is  shocking  that,  so  far,  of  the  possible  score  or 
so  volumes  required,  we  have  none  in  any  other  language.  In  Punjabi, 
we  have  but  a  few  covering  a  limited  range  of  subjects.  The  absence  of 
all  this  material  constitutes  a  severe  handicap  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  Such  is  the  state  of  our  letters  and  the 
lack  of  will  amongst  us  that  in  spite  of  knowing  what  must  be  done  and 
in  spite  of  having  the  money  to  do  it,  we  continue  to  neglect  this  vital 
academic  work. 

Our  highest  seats  of  learning,  both  traditional  and  modern, 
have  not  paid  attention  to  systematically  exegetising  the  gurbani  con- 
tained in  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  Very  casually,  and  I  must  say  quite 
ignorantly,  some  of  us  have  almost  accepted  that  there  are  many 
systems  of  interpreting  gurbani.  We  have  not  realized  that  this  view  is 
the  product  of  our  varying  historical  fortunes  and  is  essentially  an 
erroneous  and  a  jaundiced  view.  Ever  since  the  remarkable  Professor 
Sahib  Singh,  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  gurbani  grammar  to  us,  all  such 
views  are  outdated.  Sahib  Singh  corrected  our  defective  vision  and 
going  by  the  grammar  woven  so  dexterously  into  the  text  of  the  bani, 
was  able  to  conclusively  show  that  it  can  yield  no  more  than  one 
meaning.  That  grand  old  man,  that  true  Sikh  of  the  Guru,  once  and  for 
all  put  an  end  to  the  concept  of  so  caSkdgurpranalis  or  different  systems 
of  interpretation  of  bani.  He  ended  the  vagueness  consequent  upon 
such  appreciations.  Let  us  wholeheartedly  acknowledge  his  remark- 
able work.  Let  us  praise  the  Guru  for  the  unique  manner  in  which  he 
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preserved  his  bani,  and  praise  this  extraordinary  man  who  was  able, 
with  His  blessing,  to  fathom  his  mind  on  the  subject.  Let  us  no  more 
grope  in  darkness.  We  must  work  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  lighted  by 
him,  gratefully  acknowledging  his  contribution.  Those  who  have  known 
him  personally,  shall  ever  consider  themselves  fortunate,  for  he  was  as 
remarkable  a  human  being  as  he  was  a  scholar.  He  was  my  colleague 
at  Gurmat  College,  Patiala,  and  I  do  not  take  lightly  the  privilege  of 
having  known  him. 

We  all  know  and  accept  that  Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  the  only 
Guru  after  the  Tenth  Nanak.  It  is  also  apparent  that  to  it  alone  homage 
is  due.  Yet,  at  some  Takhts  of  the  Khalsa,  Guru  Granth  is  denied  the 
established  status  of  'sole  scripture '  and  the  'living  Guru'  of  the  Sikhs. 
This  tantamount s  to  diluting  the  sovereign  status  of  the  Guru.  How  we 
came  to  accept  this  position  in  spite  of  the  duly  anointed  Guru  being 
present,  defies  understanding.  The  aberration  must  be  corrected 
before  the  sun  goes  down  today  or  tomorrow  and  in  no  case  must  the 
situation  continue  until  the  day  after.  I  am  aware  that  these  Takhts  are 
at  a  distance  from  the  Punjab,  the  Homeland  of  the  Khalsa,  and  that 
many  outside  factors  play  a  part  in  determining  what  goes  on  there. 
Whatever  be  the  limitations,  Khalsa  all  over  the  world  must  make  the 
position  clear  to  our  brothers  in  the  vicinity  of  these  Takhts  and  to  those 
who  control  these  shrines.  They  must  understand  that  Guru  Granth 
Sahib  alone  can  preside  over  any  congregation  of  the  Khalsa  and  that 
only  one  sovereign  may  adorn  the  throne  (Takht).  I  hope  that  this 
conclave  of  scholars  will  give  proper  guidance  to  the  Sikh  people  in  the 
light  of  history  and  tradition. 

A  word  about  the  'textual  study*  is  necessary  here.  It  simply 
does  not  make  any  sense  as  the  original  authenticated  volume  exists, 
and  no  text  which  predates  it  is  available.  No  scholar  is  in  a  position  to 
claim  that  he  knows  better  than  Guru  Arjun.  The  seal  of  finality  has 
been  placed  on  Guru  Granth  Sahib  by  the  Fifth  and  the  Tenth  Nanaks. 
It  is  folly  for  a  mere  mortal  to  attempt  reopening  it. 

It  is  particularly  absurd  to  seek  reopening  on  the  basis  of  the 
so-called  Goindwal  Pothis.  It  is  apparent  that  the  original  date  on  the 
pothis  has  been  deliberately  washed  off  and  even  the  interpolated  one 
corresponds  to  1595  AD.  By  comparing  the  text  of  the  Japuji,  which 
in  the  Kartarpuri  Bir  is  dated  prior  to  1581,  we  know  conclusively  that 
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the  pothis  contain  concocted  material.  Internal  evidence  shows  that 
these  are  interpolated  documents  of  a  schismatic  sect  interested  in 
challenging  the  succession  of  Guru  R  am  das.  The  pothis  are  apparently 
an  attempt  to  create  a  rival  scripture.  Thus,  to  attempt  a  textual  study 
of  the  original  with  the  help  of  a  spurious,  later  document  of  a 
schismatic  sect  is  absurd  beyond  measure  and  clearly  sinister. 

The  position  of  the  genuine  scholars  should  be  that  until  a  text 
predating  1604  AD  is  discovered,  until  its  authenticity  is  sustained  by 
regular  scholarly  scrutiny  held  injthe  full  light  of  the  day,  and  until  it  is 
proved  that  the  text  so  discovered  was  definitely  not  available  to  Guru 
Arjun  in  1604,  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  even  raise  the  questionable 
question  of  textual  analysis.  I  hope  this  approach  will  be  endorsed  as 
legitimate  by  scholars  of  your  status. 

Scholars  must  also  understand  that  Guru  G ninth  Sahib  is  the 
latest  record  of  Revelation.  More  importantly,  it  is  the  only  authentic, 
detailed  and  complete  such  record  available  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only 
wholly  authentic  document  of  revelation  in  the  entire  history  of 
mankind.  As  such,  it  can  help  followers  of  other  revealed  texts  to 
interpret  their  own  scriptures  with  greater  clarity.  There  are  ample 
hints  in  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  that  it  is  to  be  so  used.  Scholars  must 
recognize  in  it,  the  immense  potentiality  of  doing  the  greatest  good  to 
the  largest  number  of  believers.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  essential  to 
preserve  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  original  text.  It  is  the  common 
spiritual  treasure  of  mankind,  and  we  Sikhs  have  the  responsibility  and 
the  great  privilege  of  preserving,  protecting  and  propagating  it.  It  is  an 
awesome  responsibility  and  has  to  be  discharged  with  scrupulous  care 
and  with  unflinching  faith  in  its  intrinsic  value. 

OF  RAHIT  MARYADA 

Rank  Maryada  or  the  Sikh  Code  of  Conduct  has  occupied  a 
central  place  in  the  practice  of  Sikhism  since  the  Baisakhi  day  of  1699. 
The  moral  and  ethical  laws  of  which  it  is  a  product,  have  been  revealed 
in  the  bani  of  the  Gurus  since  the  ministry  of  the  First  Nanak.  These 
provided  the  base  upon  which  the  Sikh  society  was  built.  The  formal 
promulgation  of  Rahit  Maryada  was  considered  essential  by  the  Tenth 
Nanak.  Since  then  its  solemn  acceptance  at  the  time  of  initiation  to  the 
faith  (amrit  ceremony)  has  been  vital  to  a  practising  Sikh. 

Those  who  have  sought  to  dismantle  the  Order  of  The  Khalsa, 
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have  always  struck  at  Rahit  Maryada,  correctly  believing  it  to  be  its 
foundation.  When  the  first  order  of  extermination  of  the  Sikhs  was 
issued  ('followers  of  Nanak  be  killed  at  sight'),  simultaneously,  by  a 
general  order,  all  Hindus  and  Rajput  soldiers  in  the  imperial  army 
were  asked  to  shave  off  their  beards.  Later  on,  an  integral  part  of 
Lakhpat's  attempt  at  wiping  out  the  Sikhs,  was  to  cut  off  their  hair  and 
beards.  Our  reply  was  articulated  by  Bhai  Taru  Singh.  That  is  one 
reason  why  this  young  man's  response  to  the  situation  was  all  that 
significant  in  Sikh  History. 

In  the  current  phase  of  our  existence,  particularly  since  1947, 
crude  hints  have  been  dropped  to  us  by  some  vicious  people  who 
believe  that  they  have  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  both  Bahadur  Shah 
and  Lakhpat.  Lala  Achint  Ram  was  one  of  them.  Immediately  after 
1947,  he  tried  to  persuade  Master  Tara  Singh's  brother,  professor 
Niranjan  Singh  to  lead  the  movement  of  merging  into  Hinduism,  by 
shaving  off.  It  is  significant  that  his  son,  an  important  political  leader, 
advocated  the  extermination  of  the  Sikhs  during  militant  movement, 
citing  the  examples  of  another  Asian  country,  Cambodia,  which  had 
wiped  out  one  fifth  of  its  own  population.  He  also  propagated  general 
disarmament  of  the  Punjab  on  the  lines  enforced  by  the  Britishers  after 
1849.  M.  K.  Gandhi's  invectives  against  the  Sikh  Rahit,  particularly  the 
kirpan,  dominated  his  overpublicized  prayer  meetings  after  inde- 
pendence. Dr  Sangat  Singh  says,  "A  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
explicitly  wanted  the  Sikhs  to  tonsurise  their  keshas,  sacred  hair, 
discard  Khalsa  symbols,  and  merge  in  the  general  body  of  Hinduism. 
He  showed  his  willingness  to  accord  Guru  Nanak  the  status  of  an  avtar 
of  Vishnu".  Mrs.  Sushila  Nayyar's  exhortation  to  that  effect  was  more 
vocal  and  was  equally  vociferously  rejected  there  and  then  by  Sirdar 
Kapur  Singh.  "Baat  Cheet",  an  official  journal  of  the  Indian  Army,  was 
similarly  to  equate  every  amritdhari  Sikh  with  a  terrorist  slated  for 
liquidation. 

By  and  large,  however,  under  the  present  dispensation,  the 
attack  is  more  subtle  and  better  organised.  It  is  led  by  chauvinistic 
people  here  and  paid  scholars  abroad.  These  new  Brarimins  are 
pretending  to  teach  Sikhism  to  the  actual  believers.  By  their  definition, 
there  is  no  well  defined  Sikh  identity  (Oberoi),  and  almost  anyone  who 
is  dishonest  enough  to  make  a  pretension  of  declaring  himself  a  Sikh 
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"Who  is  a  Sikh?") P     '  ^         8  on  (   c  s 

Some  of  our  own  people  are  not  lagging  much  behind,  and  the 
seemingly  more  orthodox  amongst  them  are  seeking  to  prescribe  the 
length  of  the  kirpan,  mode  of  tying  the  turban,  manner  of  maintaining 
the  beard,  colour  of  the  clothes  to  be  worn,  and  even  what  must  or  must 
not  be  eaten  by  a  Sikh.  Their  motive,  though  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  wily  assailants,  is  eventually  equally  harmful.  Those  who  desire 
social  and  political  prominence  find  that  it  comes  more  easily  by 
flaunting  their  religiosity.  The  strategy  is  to  make  the  common  Sikh  feel 
that  he  is  not  a  good  Sikh,  since  he  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  certain 
non-essential  icons  which  are  in  fact  a  superfluous  vulgarization  of  the 
actual  and  meaningful  Sikh  symbols.  It  is  not  the  Guru's  Rahit  that  they 
want  to  establish  but  their  own  pre-eminence  in  Sikh  religious,  political 
and  social  affairs.  In  this  category  must  be  placed  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  pseudo-saints  who  follow  and  preach  a  Rahit  much  different 
from  the  Guru's  command  or  the  consensus  of  the  Guru  Khalsa.  They 
need  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  one  sant  and  another,  and 
between  the  flock  of  the  one  or  the  other.  They  need  to  invent  reasons 
for  their  visibly  separate  existence,  and  acquire  it  easily  by  callously 
distorting  the  Rahit.  The  effort  also  includes  a  seemingly  innocuous 
attempt  at  adding  a  few  more  shabads  to  the  long  settled  daily  prayers. 
The  ardas  (congregational  supplication)  is  of  course  the  most  univer- 
sally distorted  of  our  texts. 

The  great  Guru  in  his  infinite  divine  wisdom  gave  us  a  hundred 
reasons  to  feel  equal  and  together;  we  are,  in  our  folly,  exploring  a 
thousand  ways  of  establishing  hierarchies  and  of  feeling  different  and 
apart.  It  is  for  scholars  to  check  this  trend  with  the  light  of  truth. 

This  situation  is  exploited  by  a  sinister  outsider  group  which 
formulates  that  no  amrit  was  administered  on  the  Baisakhi  day  of  1699, 
that  no  Rahit  was  actually  prescribed.  According  to  them,  the  concept 
of  Rahit  is  primarily  an  encumbrance  imposed  on  Sikhism  by  the  Singh 
Sabha  Movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  that  it  is,  in  many  ways, 
still  evolving.  Every  time  our  misguided  religious  enthusiasts  add  new 
commandments  to  the  Guru's  prescription,  they  do  a  yeoman's  service 
to  those  who  propagate  the  concept  of  ever  evolving  Rahit.  Our  selfish 
approach  within  provides  a  handle  to  our  real  enemies  without.  It 
provides  them  material  with  which  to  assail  the  work  of  the  ten  Masters, 
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particularly  thai  of  the  Tenth,  who  formally  laid  down  the  code  of 
conduct  for  the  Order  of  the  Khalsa. 

It  also  facilitates  the  growth  of  schismatic  sects  which  benefit 


Fortunately,  the  Rahit  is  well  established,  and  what  it  com- 
prises of,  is  well  known.  The  Tenth  Master's  commands  have  travelled 
to  us  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  tradition,  continuing  upto  the  present 
day.  Its  basic  elements  have  been  noted  at  the  time  of  promulgation  of 
the  Rahitnamas  by  historians,  poets,  writers  and  preachers.  Accounts 
nearest  to  the  time  exist.  Even  the  most  misused  of  texts,  if  filtered  of 
later  interpolations  in  the  light  oigurbani,  clearly  reveal  an  authentic 
recognizable  kernel.  After  such  basic  scrutiny,  the  Guru  Khalsa  Panth 
is  competent  to  authenticate  the  commandments  of  the  Guru  in  the 
context  of  history  and  tradition. 

'Rahurit  Sub-Committee'  of  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara 
Prabandhak  Committee  (SGPC)  started  working  on  the  formal 
codification  of  the  Rahit  around  1931.  Final  draft  was  accepted  on 
February  03, 1945  by  the  SGPC.  In  the  intervening  period,  prominent 
Sikhs  and  important  Sikh  organizations  from  all  over  the  world  were 
consulted.  Drafts  of  the  Rahit  Maryada  were  prepared  by  prominent 
scholars  and  were  circulated  to  all  concerned.  Anybody  who  was 
somebody,  was  approached  to  give  his  opinion  in  the  light  of  history 
and  tradition.  This  great  churning  of  the  ocean,  in  which  all  Sikh  sanguis 
from  India  and  abroad  participated,  yielded  a  small  thirty  four  page 
document.  Since  then  it  has  run  many  editions.  It  also  contains  a 
definition  of  a  Sikh  approved  by  all  history,  tradition  and  revelation.  It 
was  accepted  after  due  deliberation  by  the  Gum  Khalsa  Panth.  It  also 
lays  down  the  exact  wording  of  the  or  das. 

In  my  opinion,  our  researchers  must  accept  this  codification 
to  be  the  basic  primary  document  in  all  discussions  having  a  bearing 
on  the  subject.  They  must  not  be  swayed  by  the  contemporary  require- 
ments of  this  or  that  charlatan,  or  a  pseudo-saint  or  a  dera.  Similarly, 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  any  controversy  on  what  constitutes  the  Mul 
Mantra.  Our  scholars  must  be  able  to  point  out  that  its  exact  wording 
in  the  hand  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Ninth  and  the  Tenth  Gurus  is 
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in  existence  even  today.  Shall  we  not  discourage  those  trying  to  raise 
such  controversies  regarding  the  Rahil  Maryada,  and  politely  bring  to 
their  notice  that  their  activity,  being  grounded  in  subjectivity,  is 
detrimental  to  basic  Panthic  interests?  If  someone  still  persists  in  his 
attempts  to  cast  doubts  on  the  long  settled  question,  that  person  must 
be  taken  to  be  a  base  schemer,  rather  than  an  honest  researcher. 

OF  POLITY 

In  no  other  field  have  we  let  down  the  world  as  much  as  we 
have  done  in  the  field  of  politics.  Our  polity,  as  conceived  by  the  Gurus, 
is  the  repository  of  some  of  the  noblest  truths  of  politics.  The  Order  of 
the  Khalsa  was  created  to  be  an  'example  and  guide  to  mankind*.  It  was 
to  inspire  faith  in  and  to  hold  out  the  possibility  of,  a  world  order  in 
which  every  group  or  nation  could  live  in  perfect  harmony,  and  in  which 
every  person  of  any  faith  could  follow  spiritual  pursuits  unhindered  by 
political  compulsions.  We  were  to  spearhead  a  movement  leading  to 
peace  with  all  creation  and  arrange  a  decent  sharing  of  the  earth  with 
the  animal  and  the  plant  kingdoms.  Khalsa  was  to  be  the  defense  of 
the  defenseless,  hope  of  the  hopeless,  honour  of  the  humble,  strength 
of  the  weak,  refuge  of  the  forsaken,  and  also  in  every  other  way,  a  true 
archetype  (khalsa  mera  roop  hai  khas,  khalse  me  haun  karo  nivas)  of 
the  compassionate  Guru. 

In  the  present  century,  we  have  witnessed,  without  reacting  to 
the  failure  of  at  least  three  formidable  political  concepts  and  the 
movements  they  inspired.  Secularism,  with  its  anti-theistic  strains  (con- 
tributed by  Thomas  Paine  and  Richard  Carlyle)  claimed  to  offer  a  fresh 
theory  of  life  and  conduct  (George  Jacob  Holyoak).  It  sought  to 
promote  human  welfare  solely  by  material  means.  Philosophically,  it 
failed  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  value,  and  could  not  provide  an 
ethical  base  for  itself.  It  died  unsung,  as  of  course  it  should  have.  The 
fall  of  Godless  Communism  has  been  more  dramatic.  Its  sand  palace 
has  simply  collapsed  around  the  ears  of  the  most  ardent  communists 
of  all  times,  namely,  the  Russians.  Very  broadly,  Woodrow  Wilson's 
concept  of 'one  nation  one  state'  has  also  failed  to  provide  relief  to  the 
struggling  minorities  all  over  the  world.  Together,  these  concepts  and 
movements  will  be  remembered  as  having  caused  miseries  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  to  mankind.  The  two  World  Wars,  bombing  of 
Hiroshima,  rise  of  Nazism,  Jewish  pogroms,  decimation  of  Kurds, 
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the  discovery  of  common  graves,  Tianamen  Square  massacre, 
weapons  of  large  scale  destruction,  and  consumerism  are  some  of  the 
more  spectacular  products  of  these  movements.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  for  us,  that  'the  congregation  of  the  polluted 
has  been  dispersed  after  futile  attempts  at  perpetrating  falsehood. 
Victory  drum  of  the  Immaculate  One  now  reassuringly  reverberates 
disseminating  confidence',  (uth  gai  sabha  mallechh  ki  kar  kooda  pasar, 
danke  baaje  fateh  ke  nehkalank  avtar). 

We,  the  Khalsa,  should  have  been  roaring  like  lions  to  douse 

life,  honour  and  justice  accessible  to  everyone  everywhere.  We  should 
have  arisen  to  build  human  relations  anew  on  the  strength  of  the  fresh 
Sikh  concepts  and  authentic  insights  into  Reality.  We  should  have  been 
busy  building  bridges  of  understanding  all  over.  We  should  have  been 
available  to  all  in  whatever  capacity  we  were  needed.  In  between  every 
trained  gun  and  the  oppressed,  there  should  have  been  the  bearded 
face  of  a  Khalsa.  Our  intellectuals  should  find  out  the  causes  of  our 
failure  in  this  respect,  and  must  suggest  remedies.  All  tyrants 
everywhere  must  live  in  constant  dread  of  the  Khalsa  (sukh  savan  na 
dcndi  dujjana  noo,  naubat  Gobind  Singh  sache  patshah  di). 

There  is  one  field,  namely,  that  of  resisting  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  in  which  we  have  acquitted  ourselves  well.  More  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people,  the  best  of  our  youth  have  fallen 
on  the  field  of  battle.  More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  have 
suffered  long  incarcerations  while  agitating  peacefully.  Many  are  still 
languishing  in  jails  without  any  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  light  of  day.  This 
is  a  glorious  record  of  suffering  for  a  just  cause.  A  very  valuable  chapter 
to  our  history  has  been  added.  The  Sikh  spirit  has  been  true  to  itself  in 

onwards),  women  and  old  men  from  all  walks  of  life.  This  is  an 
impressive  record  unparalleled  by  any  other  people  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

The  struggle  raises  a  host  of  vital  questions  which  learned 
people  of  your  status  and  concerns  must  ponder  over.  How  is  it  that 
we  are  forced  to  make  such  heavy  sacrifices  for  securing  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  life  which  come  as  a  matter  of  course  to  citizens  of 
democracies?  Is  there  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  nature 
of  'the  world's  largest  democracy"?  Are  those  running  it  moral  pygmies 
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or  is  democracy  itself  an  unworkable  proposition  amongst  the  caste 
based,  pollution  and  hatred  ridden  communal  society?  May  be  the 
multi-national,  multi-cultural  and  multi-lingual  nature  of  the  country, 
renders  it  possible  for  the  ruling  majority  to  turn  into  beasts  without 
the  fear  of  retribution?  Even  after  enduring  a  slavery  of  sorts  for  half 
a  century,  we  have  not  fully  worked  out  the  implications  of  absolute 
political  power  falling  into  the  lap  of  the  votaries  of  Brahmanism.  This 
philosophy,  as  is  well  known,  is  red  in  tooth  and  claw.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  escaping  its  devouring  nature, 
although  all  history  testifies  to  it.  Shall  we  forever  go  on  living  in  the 
hope  that  this  bowl  of  Mahakali  will  not  demand  more  Sikh  blood?  Do 
we  not  know  the  fate  of  those  nations  which  have  lived  on  sufferance 
and  charity? 

It  is  for  scholars  like  you  to  suggest  how  this  unfortunate 
country  can  save  itself  from  the  hoofs  of  the  goosestepping  Brahmin  - 
Kshatriya  centaur? 

We  must  also  examine  how  and  why  we  failed  to  meet  the 
political  challenges.  None  of  the  issues  for  which  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  suffered,  has  been  solved.  On  the  surface,  none  of  them 
is  presently  an  issue  with  the  present  set  of  political  leaders.  Why  did 
we  have  to  spill  bucketfuls  of  blood  to  merely  raise  issues  which  any 
other  people  would  have  just  shouted  a  few  sharp  slogans  to  raise.  Do 
we  have  a  leadership  sensitive  to  our  political  concerns?  What  is  the 
nature  of  our  decision  making?  How  effectively  do  we  deal  with  those 
who  let  us  down  at  crucial  times,  or  with  those  who  plainly  betraj 
people?  What  flaws  of  late  have  developed  in  < 
us  from  revolting  against  wrongs  being  done  to  us  by  our  own  un- 
representative leadership?  How  is  it  that  a  people  born  to  the  very  first 
dawn  of  freedom  and  < 


Thirdly,  we  must  ask  what  is  our  attitude  towards  those  who 
fell  at  Amritsar  in  1984  and  others  who  died  in  the  movement  before 
and  after  that?  Surety,  those  who  embraced  martyrdom  around  the 
pool  of  Nectar,  at  the  Guru's  very  door,  are  at  par  with  Baba  Gurbax 
Slngh  and  Baba  Deep  Singh.  That  is  their  true  status.  The  status  of 
others  is  no  less  exalted,  and  they,  too,  must  be  accepted  as  martyrs  of 
^fei^h-  Their  memory  must  be  preserved  in  monuments  and  in  our 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  who  died  so  that  we 
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may  live,  must  be  accounted  for.  Small  fruit  orchards  on  village  com- 
mon lands  must  come  up  to  commemorate  them.  The  number  of  trees 
in  the  inner  circle  must  correspond  to  number  of  martyrs  from  the 
village.  It  was  suggested  that  a  wall  of  black  marble  bricks  should  be 
built  behind  the  Akal  Takht.  Each  brick  of  which  must  bear  the  name 
of  a  martyr.  This  is  a  grand  idea.  We  may  qualify  it  with  a  suggestion 
that  the  names  be  inscribed  in  gold  and  that  the  wall  itself  should  be  in 
the  shape  of  the  half-moon  in  the  fourteenth  kala,  signifying  the  ever 


At  an  appropriate  place,  may  be  just  after  the  third  paragraph, 
let  us  add  just  a  sentence  to  the  daily  ardas.  Let  these  words  be: 


fetT  erffea  W  ot  PriQ't)  q?^  offer,  UcT  frrkft  fa^ST  TZft  JPf^HT,  f3??  ^ 

*HH3  UTO^t  ^rr  ftj»frs  TO  3,  VWF  tft,  33  tft  ^ftj^ff  ! 

Let  us  thus  make  these  facts  bereft  of  rancour,  lament,  passion 
or  mourning,  a  part  of  our  daily  congregational  supplication. 

Lastly,  in  this  regard,  we  must  have  a  thorough  battle  review. 
There  are  many  opinions  as  to  why  we  were  pushed  into  the  situation 
of  the  last  bloody  decade.  The  authentic  Sikh  point  of  view  is  yet  to 
come.  Though  rather  late  in  arriving,  it  appears  to  be  coming  through 
at  last.  Dr  Sangat  Singh's  book  from  which  I  have  quoted  above,  will 
perhaps  be  a  forerunner  in  that  regard.  It  is  now  also  proper  to  conduct 
an  enquiry  into  our  failure  to  achieve  the  goals  we  had  set  for  ourselves. 
We  need  desperately  to  know  where  we  went  wrong.  The  second 
round  may  be  thrust  upon  us  just  as  suddenly  as  the  first  one  was.  The 
bugle  is  on  someone  else's  lips,  and  there  is  no  knowing  as  to  when  it 
may  be  sounded.  We  must  not  be  caught  unawares  again.  'You  don't 
suffer  if  you  rightly  perceive  the  dangers  ahead',  cautions  the  Babar- 
vani  verse,  (aggon  de  je  chetiie  ta  kayat  mile  sajai). 

One  of  the  basic  causes  of  our  political  ineffectiveness  has 
been  the  disgustingly  unrepresentative  character  of  our  only  political 
orgaiuzation;  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal.  Throughout  the  crucial  decade, 
it  was  deplorably  faction-ridden.  All  groups  were  headed  by  self-ap- 
pointed presidents,  supported  by  nominated  office  bearers,  nominated 
advisory  panels,  non-existent  membership,  and  working  committees 
composed  of  nominated  sycophants.  No  one,  who  transgressed  the 
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rules  of  the  game,  and  refused  to  kowtow  to  the  party  boss,  could 
survive  in  such  an  atmosphere.  This  situation  prevails  even  today 
despite  intervention  by  the  AkalTakht;  still  there  is  no  enrolment 
of  membership,  and  election  to  party  offices  have  not  been  held.  Things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  General  Secretary  gets  up  in  a  meeting 
of  a  Working  Committee  and  announces,  'the  party  president  has 
dictated  the  resolutions  which  I  am  going  to  read  one  by  one.  Everyone 
present  will  loudly  sound  the  jaikara  at  the  end  in  token  of  having 
supported  them'.  The  suggestion,  that  perhaps  even  the  jaikara  could 
be  a  part  of  the  dictation  is  taken  to  be  insolent  beyond  measure.  This 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  any  particular  Akali  faction  but  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  prevailing  culture.  It  need  not  be  emphasized  that  the 
situation  is  perfectly  tailored  for  disaster. 

Sensing  this,  the  Akal  Takht,  the  ultimate  controller  of  Sikh 
political  affairs,  was  petitioned  to  set  matters  right .  The  Akal  Takht 
tried  to  restore  the  representative  character  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal 
and  to  encourage  it  to  distill  its  own  political  aim  with  the  help  of  the 
people's  representatives.  It  came  within  a  short  distance  of  success. 
Eventually,  unfortunately,  no  significant  improvement  could  be 
achieved. 

This  brings  us  to  the  need  of  streamlining  the  role  of  the  Akal 
Takht  and  its  Jathedar  who  has  to  bear  such  onerous  burdens.  Perhaps 
there  should  be  an  advisory  panel  consisting  of  learned  persons,  well 
versed  in  Sikh  religion  and  history,  to  advise  him  on  all  issues.  Their 
unanimous  advice  may  be  made  mandatory.  I  say  no  more  on  the 
sensitive  issue  and  leave  it  to  this  august  gathering  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  restoring  it  to  its  former  glory.  It  is  a  unique  institution  which 
is  charged  with  looking  after  the  worldly  interests  of  the  Khalsa,  and 
the  Khalsa,  we  must  keep  in  mind,  has°been  created  to  serve  humanity 
at  large:  It  cannot  fully  discharge   its  function  unless  competent 


&e  great  altruistic,  benign  Hargobind.'  (dalbhanjan  gur  soorma  wad 
tokTif Into Pampkari^' 1  believe  there  is  none  who  is  more  competent 

a?  °VCr  tne  world.  It  is  a  privilege  which  may  not  be  taken  lightly,  for 
of  K  e  SamC  tmie  xt  *s  a  trim*te  we  can  pay  to  the  Sixth  Nanak  in  the  year 
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ON  EDUCATION 

Our  performance  in  the  field  of  education  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Guru  Nanak,  like  Mahatma  Buddha  before  him,  had  adopted 
the  language  of  the  masses  for  conveying  his  message,  and,  in  addition, 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  providing  it  with  an  easily  understood  script 
which  received  instant  acceptability.  Many  times  in  his  bani,  he  stressed 
the  importance  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  proper  education  and  of 
the  spiritual  merit  of  intellectual  activity.  Later  Gurus  were  to  carry 
forward  the  tradition  of  Guru  Nanak,  rightly  deeming  it  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Sikh  tradition  itself.  Guru  Angad  himself  would  teach  school 
children  as  a  part  of  preaching.  Very  soon  it  came  to  be  firmly  believed 
in  the  Panth  that  a  person  engaged  in  copying  and  propagating  the  bani, 
and  in  promoting  intellectual  activity,  deserved  the  best  in  both  the 
worlds.  This  belief  gave  a  fillip  to  the  educational  processes  within  the 
community,  and  learning  became  one  expression  of  Sikh  concept  of 
piety.  Schools  became  an  integral  part  of  the  early  Sikh  shrines.  Callig- 
raphy was  much  encouraged  particularly  at  the  Sikh  centers  of 
pilgrimage.  This  activity  reached  its  climax  at  the  time  of  the  Tenth 
Guru  whose  patronage  of  writers,  poets  and  learned  men  was  the  envy 
of  even  the  imperial  court.  He  was  soon  able  to  claim  that  he  had  taken 
adequate  care  to  educate  all  the  elders  and  had  so  encouraged  school- 
ing that  there  was  no  one  illiterate  within  the  Sikh  fold,  (bal  birdh  sabh 
sodh  pathawa;  kou  anpadh  rehan  na  paava).  He  was  perhaps  the  very 
first  one  amongst  the  prophets  to  claim  that  his  entire  following  had 
become  literate.  This  became  the  Guru's  birud,  a  prominent  purpose 
of  his  Guruship,  and  consequently,  of  the  Sikh  tradition.  That  is  where 
the  Khalsa,  the  Guru  Khalsa  Panth  took  over. 

The  mess  we  have  created  is  there  for  all  to  see.  By  now,  we 
should  have  eliminated  illiteracy  from  at  least  the  entire  continent.  We 
were  the  leaders  in  the  literacy  movement  some  five  hundred  years  ago 
and  remained  as  such  for  two  centuries.  Whatever  happened  to  us  after 
that?  It  was  a  great  lead  in  a  great  field  that  our  Gurus  had  given  to  us. 
We  were  the  heirs  to  one  of  the  greatest  literacy  drives  in  all  history 
and  we  just  turned  our  backs  on  our  inheritance  .'Should  we  have  fallen 
short  of  the  Guru's  expectations?  This  august  gathering  of  scholars  may 
like  to  enquire  why  we  have  become  so  self-destructive?  Why  are  we 
following  the  suicidal  path? 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  astrologer  to  predict  that  educa- 
tion is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  threatened  community  like 
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the  Sikhs.  The  example  of  the  great  Jewish  nation  is  before  us.  They 
survived  persecution  of  centuries  on  the  strength  of  their  achievements 
on  the  intellectual  front.  It  was  the  pursuit  of  excellence  and  the  deep 
faith  in  their  revelation  that  saved  them  as  it  will  save  any  other  people 
so  entrenched.  This  is  the  lesson  of  all  history. 

After  having  said  all  that,  1  also  want  to  refer  to  an  objection 
which  is  often  raised,  namely,  that  even  today  the  percentage  of  educa- 
tion amongst  the  Sikhs  is  higher  than  that  amongst  any  other  com- 
munity in  India.  That  is  hardly  saying  anything:  we  had  an  educating 
mission.  Also,  it  is  the  number  of  illiterates  amongst  the  Sikhs  that 
should  make  us  realize  that  we  have  not  taken  the  Lord  of  the  White 
Hawk  seriously.  An  illiterate  Sikh  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  should 
worry  us  no  end  that  the  phenomenon  exists.  What  is  more  disturbing 
is  the  obvious  lack  of  quality  education  institutions  amongst  us.  Such 
schools  and  colleges  as  we  have,  are  in  many  ways  not  quite  of  the 
desired  standard.  I  see  little  effort  to  improve  them.  Evidence  of  our 
growing  neglect  is  written  all  over  our  society.  We  very  much  lack  a 
properly  functioning  system  of  educational  management,  and  most  of 
our  premier  institutions  are  staffed  with  half-educated  non-believers, 
who  could  never  be  accused  of  spiritual  leanings.  From  personal 
experience  of  three  of  our  reputed  institutions,  I  can  say  that  we  had 
better  heed  to  the  words  of  Baba  Sheikh  Farid  recorded  in  Sri  Guru 
Granth  Sahib,  "It  is  folly  which  makes  the  farmer  aspire  to  reap  grapes 
of  Bijaur,  while  all  he  has  sown  is  a  keekar  (acacia)  tree;  it  is  folly  indeed 
to  process  used  coarse  wool  and  to  expect  the  end  product  lo  turn  into 
fine  silk",  (lorai  dakh  bijorian  kikar  beejai  jat,  handai  unn  kaiaida 
paindha  lorai  part).  That  is  a  fair  description  of  our  effort  in  the  field 
of  education  and  what  we  expect  out  of  it. 

Let  us  have  a  very  brief  look  at  what  the  world  around  us  is 
doing.  It  will  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  opportunities  we  are  missing. 
Lmgayats  are  a  small  peripheral  sect  In  the  vast  sea  of  Hinduism.  One 
of  their  ordinary  Maths,  Jagadguru  Sri  Veerasimhasana  Peetha,  is 
situated  at  Suttur  in  Nanjangud  Taluk  of  Mysore.  It  is  situated  on  the 
spot  where  Adi  Jagadguru  Sri  Shivarathreeswara  Mahaswamiji  had 
done  penance  in  the  tenth  century.  This  Math,  having  started  the 
activity  in  1963,  is  now  providing  quality  education  to  one  and  all  from 
creche  to  engineering  and  medical  studies.  Its  educational  work  today 
rt.^"60^  described  ^  'greater  than  that  of  a  university'.  It  is  running 

s,  four  polytechnic  colleges,  one  en- 
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gineering  college  which  is  granting  degrees  up  to  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  on  a  campus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  next  to  the 
Manasa  Gangotri  Campus  of  the  Mysore  University,  a  medical  college, 
a  dental  college,  a  college  of  pharmacy,  one  hospital  and  a  host  of  other 
formal  and  even  non-formal  educational  institutions.  The  list  of  institu- 
tions it  patronizes,  besides  that  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  and 
runs  into  two  pages  with  six  columns  each.  I  must  repeat,  it  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  local  Maths  which  operates  in  a  defined  area.  Karnataka 
id' 


It  may  come  as  no  surprise  to  you  that  one  fifth  of  the 
students  of  these  institutions  come  from  the  Punjab,  the  land  of  Guru 
Nanak,  the  prophet  who  brought  the  Bhagirathi  of  education  from 
heaven  to  earth,  the  Prometheus  who  defied  men  and  gods  to  impart 
the  warmth  of  discernment  to  mortals,  the  land  of  two  hundred  saints 
with  hundreds  of  deras  which  are  hundreds  of  years  old,  the  land  of 
Sikh  Takhts  and  the  incomparable  Harm  and  ar.  Many  of  our  holy 
places  get  more  offerings  than  the  Math  at  Suttur.  What  have  we  been 
doing  with  them?  We  are  the  ones  whose  Guru  is  the  'dispeller  of 
darkness,'  or  the  light  of  the  world.  I  will  urge  this  august  gathering  of 
the  foremost  amongst  the  concerned  Sikhs  to  explore  ways  and  means 
of  ploughing  back  the  money  offered  to  the  Guru  for  the  welfare  of  the 
common  Sikhs  and  the  deprived  of  every  denomination,  whom  he  loved 
so  much.  It  is  his  dictum  that  'the  proper  receptacle  for  the  offering  to 


It  is  when  we  so  conduct  ourselves  as  to  incessantly  strive  for  the 
well-being  of  all  everywhere,  that  we  will  become  worthy  of  our  motto 
of  'so/bat  da  bhala'  in  our  daily  lardas';  'none  can  expect  to  attain 
salvation  by  mere  professions,  release  is  earned  by  meritorious  deeds' 
{galli  bhishat  na  jaie  chhutte  karam  karnai),  says  Guru  Granth. 

What  we  need  desperately  is  an  educational  commission  with 
sufficient  powers  to  set  things  right.  It  may  form  a  part  of  the  1999 
celebrations.  It  is  for  the  scholars  to  find  out  what  has  dried  up  the 
springs  of  such  welfare  activity  amongst  us.  Have  we  become  a  com- 


DRUGS 

There  is  yet  another  field  in  which  we  should  have  been  the 
natural  leaders.  Is  there  another  community  in  the  whole  wide  world 
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within  itself  for  the  last  five  hundred  years?  A  Sikh  is  universally 
deemed  to  be  an  apostate,  if  he  so  much  as  touches  tobacco.  The  rest 
of  the  world  has  just  become  aware  of  the  problem.  Our  gurdwaras 
must  run  de-addiction  centers  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Sikhs  must  lead  the 
rest  in  producing  literature  discouraging  the  use  of  drugs.  We  should 
also  be  the  foremost  in  researching  the  harmful  influence  of  drugs. 
These  and  similar  things  on  these  lines  can  only  happen  if  enlightened 
people  like  you  can  put  the  Sikh  concerns  on  the  issue  in  proper 
historical  and  spiritual  perspective.  When  we  discuss  the  issue  of  Rahit 
Maryada  later  on  during  the  course  of  this  seminar,  maybe  we  will  hear 
more  on  the  subject  from  our  learned  scholars. 

HERITAGE 

The  question  of  our  vanishing  heritage  and  the  related  matter 
of  excessive  expenditure  on  gurdwara  buildings  raises  certain  issues 
which  deserves  proper  discussion.  I  hope  that  by  the  time  you  are 
through  with  this  seminar,  you  will  be  able  to  provide  some  of  the 
answers.  It  is  my  estimate  that,  on  the  average,  a  dozen  magnificent 
buildings  and  monuments  connected  with  the  Khalsa  hegemony  are 
destroyed  by  neglect  every  year.  On  one  of  my  trips  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Punjab,  I  photographed  half  a  dozen  such  monuments.  Within 
the  span  of  two  years  they  have  all  gone.  Rajasthan  has  opened  in- 
stitutes with  sophisticated  wherewithal!  to  train  people  in  preserving 
manuscripts,  monuments,  paintings,  buildings  and  to  resurrect  the 
damaged  ones.  All  over  the  world  people  are  engaged  in  preserving 
their  past;  we  remain  content  with  calmly  watching  its  destruction. 
Everyone  of  us  must  have  heard  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  which 
were  reduced  to  paper  pulp,  mixed  with  clay  and  fashioned  into  minor 
household  utility  items.  The  matchless  collection  of  manuscripts  is 
rotting  away  at  our  premier  Sikh  institution,  the  Khalsa  College, 
Amritsar.  The  administration  is  absolutely  insensitive  to  the  situation. 
More  than  a  decade  ago,  priceless  manuscripts  and  artifacts  were 
carried  away  from  Sri  Darbar  Sahib  by  the  Indian  army.  We  have  made 
no  efforts  to  retrieve  them.  I  brought  up  the  subject  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India  in  early  1991  and  he  readily  agreed  to  return  them; 
though  the  then  Governor  of  the  Punjab  dragged  his  feet.  Before  I 
^uld  pursue  things  effectively,  a  great  political  change  occurred  which 
swept  away  much,  amongst  that  the  possibility  of  retrieving  a  part  of 
~  past.  That  valuable  material  is  now  awaiting  claimants  in  some 
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Our  artifacts  and  historically  valuable  memorabilia  are  being  thrown 
around  all  over  England  and  Europe.  Amongst  them  is  reported  to  be 
the  aigrette  of  the  Tenth  Lord.  Can  we  ever  become  more  callous? 
When  I  visited  Paonta  Sahib  about  a  decade  ago  I  saw  the  pen  used  by 
Guru  Gobind  Singh  lying  unattended  in  a  fragile  glass  box  at  the 
entrance  to  the  shrine. 

The  most  priceless  manuscript,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
entire  history  of  mankind,  the  Bir  at  Kartarpur,  is  being  used  as  a  totem 
pole  to  attract  cash  offerings  and  is  slowly  decaying.  One  of  the  ancient 
rare  Birs  is  in  regular  use  at  the  first  floor  of  Sri  Harmandar.  A  mirror 
used  by  the  Tenth  Guru  is  given  to  anyone  to  hold  at  Damdama  Sahib. 
Weapons  of  our  Gurus  are  handled  daily  at  several  shrines.  Some  are 
washed  regularly.  Water  from  the  Godawari  is  ceremoniously  brought 
early  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  at  Hazur  Sahib.  Will  they  be  able 
to  last  to  eternity  with  such  treatment?  Must  they  not?  Host  of  issues 
of  the  kind  will  arise  when  you  become  conscious  of  these  and  allied 
facts.  It  is  high  time  we  woke  up  to  the  situation.  We  are  being  deprived 
of  all  those  priceless  objects  touched  by  the  prophets  of  God.  Bit  by 
bit,  they  are  being  destroyed.  All  the  wealth  of  the  world  will  not  be 
able  to  bring  them  back  again. 

I  have  seen  the  remains  oipacca  bagh  Dh  an  aula,  those  of  the 
Sheranwala  Gate  Patiala,  the  Sarhandi  Gate  bridge,  the  Thanda  Buraj 
Sarhind  and  the  Bahadurgarh  Gurdwara  being  carted  away  to  be  used 
as  rabble.  I  know  that  is  the  fate  which  befell  the  mud  fortress  at 
Chamkaur  Sahib.  I  heard  that  the  peepal  tree  under  which  the  Tenth 
Guru  used  to  hold  court  at  Paonta  Sahib  was  cut  up  and  used  as 
firewood.  It  will  pain  you  much  to  know  that  the  suave  building  of 
Gurdwara  Jyoti  Samp  at  Sarhind  is  no  more.  The  main  shrine  has  been 
replaced  by  an  ugly  marble  structure,  the  outer  gateway  will  be  soon 
pulled  down.  The  original  hearth  at  Guru-ka-mahal  was  pounded  to 
dust  by  the  'kar  sevd1  people,  and  the  wall  and  the  peg  used  by  Guru 
Amardas  for  praying  were  similarly  wiped  out  of  existence.  Much  can 
be  said  against  the  unbridled  concept  of  destructive  lkar  seva\  A 
committee  of  enlightened  people  and  architects  must  be  formed  to 
clear  all  cases  before  buildings  are  taken  up  for  reconstruction. 
Proceedings  of  the  committee  must  be  open  and  must  be  well  adver- 
tised. Perhaps  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee  can 
be  persuaded  to  make  some  such  arrangements  if  a  conclave  of  serious 
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The  over-emphasis  on  the  gurdwara  buildings  and  the  incur- 
ring of  excessive  expenditure  on  construction  needs  to  be  curbed 
immediately.  Perhaps  the  needs  of  the  local  community,  their  finances 
and  the  strict  defining  of  necessary  adjuncts  of  holy  places  according 
to  Sikh  philosophy,  are  the  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  account. 
There  is  a  lot  here  for  the  scholar  to  do.  He  must  dig  deep  into  the 
tradition  and  the  philosophy  of  Sikhism,  and  must  be  able  to  point  out 
the  norms  which  have  been  followed  by  us  throughout  the  centuries. 

ENVIRONMENT 

A  Sikhs  cannot  neglect  the  environment.  The  message  of 
Sikhism  is  most  relevant  in  the  present  age  of  ecological  crisis.  Man, 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  is  the  master  of  species  (avar  jon  ten 
paanhari;  is  dharti  meh  teri  scekdari).  According  to gurbani  he  has  been 
endowed  with  a  discerning  moral  nature  and  a  profound  sense  of 
religion.  As  an  ethical  being  and  a  part  of  nature,  he  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  all  other  species.  Living  in  harmony  with  nature  is 
an  obligation  to  be  taken  seriously,  for  his  deeds  in  the  world  are 
relevant  to  his  salvation.  The  Guru's  love  of  nature  permeates  his  entire 
bant.  Guru  Nanak's  Baramaha  is  a  truly  inspired  song  of  a  profound 
nature  lover.  So  is  his  celebrated  Arti  which  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
Creator  of  the  vast  and  bewildering  yet  the  most  fascinating  and 
elevating  expanse  of  the  universe.  To  a  layman  like  me  it  is  plain  that 
it  would  greatly  please  the  Guru  if  his  Sikhs  approach  the  grandeur  of 
nature  with  awe,  wonder  and  gratitude.  They  must  respectfully  look  to 
it  for  inspiration  and  for  revealing  the  mysteries  of  the  unknown. 
Though  it  has  inspired  great  poetry  in  Professor  Puran  Singh  and  Bhai 
Vir  Singh,  this  aspect  of  gurbani  has,  by  and  large,  remained  neglected. 
Perhaps  the  scholars  we  have  here  would  like  to  enquire  why  it  is  so? 

Eminent  scholars  of  Sikh  studies  have  gathered  here.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  will  scan  the  rich  Sikh  heritage  to  reiterate  its  univer- 
sal concerns.  The  world  ameliorating  teachings  of  the  Great  Gums  are 
well  worth  discussing.  It  is  with  this  great  expectation  that  I  have  come 
to  this  distinguished  gathering.  I  thank  the  Institute  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  of  interacting  with  you  and  thank  you  all  for  a  very  patient 
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Sikhism,  in  its  brief  history  of  a  little  over  five  centuries,  has 
faced  numerous  challenges,  social  and  political  as  well  as  ideological. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  since  Guru  Nanak  launched  his  revolution  by 
challenging  the  prevailing  unjust  social  and  political  order,  which 
sanctioned  and  perpetuated  inequality,  exploitation  and  injustice.  The 
movement  continued  in  relative  peace  with  no  visible  confrontation 
with  the  State  or  the  political  authority  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  Imperial  Government 
of  the  time  saw  the  political  potential  of  the  movement,  and  considering 
it  a  threat  to  its  authority,  adopted  a  policy  of  'nipping  the  evil  in  the 
bud.'  The  martyrdom  of  Guru  Arjun  Dev,  encounters  of  Guru  Har- 
gobind  with  the  Moghal  Forces,  the  martyrdom  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur, 
and  Guru  Gobind  Singh's  battles  with  the  State  armies  clearly  show  the 
intentions  and  the  policy  of  the  rulers.  These  events  also  leave  no  doubt 
about  the  determination  of  the  Gurus  and  their  followers  to  continue 
the  fight  against  injustice  and  oppression  to  a  successful  conclusion 
undaunted  by  any  odds.  During  this  period,  the  movement  was  led  by 
the  Gurus  themselves.  The  seventeenth  century  saw  the  worst  repres- 
sion of  Sikhs.  Although  early  in  this  century  Sikhs,  under  Banda  Singh 
Bahadur,  had  established  their  authority  over  large  parts  of  North 
India,  the  situation  did  not  last  long.  Banda  was  captured  and  beheaded 
in  Delhi  along  with  seven  hundred  devoted  Sikhs.  Sikhs  were  declared 
outlaws,  and  a  price  was  put  on  every  Sikh  head.  It  was  the  declared 
policy  of  the  state  to  exterminate  the  Nanak  panthis,  root  and  branch. 
The  policy  was  followed  vigorously  and  enthusiastically  by  the  State 
functionaries,  and  there  were  official  pronouncements  a  couple  of 
times  to  the  effect  that  Sikhs  had  been  liquidated  and  that  there  were 
no  Sikhs  left  any  more.  It  is  on  record  that  one  time  there  were  only 
two  thousand  Sikhs  left  in  the  jungles  of  Kahnuwan  Marsh  lands.  But 
the  Sikhs  survived,  and  the  Khalsa  produced  men  who  kept  the  flag 
%ing.  Banda  Singh,  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia  and  Kapur  Singh  were 
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guidance,  they  led  the  Panth  to  power  and  greatness.  Leaders  of  the 
Misls  made  their  contribution.  Ultimately,  it  was  Maharaja  Ran  jit 
Singh  who  consolidated  the  scattered  forces,  and  set  up  a  formidable 
empire  in  the  Punjab  and  the  neighbouring  areas  of  North  India.  These 
were  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Panth  touched  the  height 
of  political  prowess  and  glory  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  Sikhs  not  only  lost  this 
hegemony  due  to  treachery  of  some  leaders,  but  also  faced  new  threats 
and  challenges  to  their  very  existence  as  a  distinct  and  independent 
faith.  This  challenge  came  from  foreign  missionaries,  who  established 
themselves  under  the  protective  wings  of  the  British  rulers,  the  Arya 
Samaj  and  the  Ahmadiyas.  The  ideological  danger  was  far  more 
serious  than  the  political  danger.  But  the  attack  was  met  adequately  by 
men  of  humble  origin  like  Gyani  Ditt  Singh,  who  stemmed  the  tide  and 
kept  the  Panth  on  its  rails.  They  may  justifiably  be  called  the  men  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  ideological  challenge  was  revived  almost  a  century  later, 
when  again  a  group  of  missionaries  mounted  their  attack.  They  started 
a  Christian  Centre  of  Sikh  Studies  at  Batala.  It  needs  to  be  noted  that 
the  Christian  missionaries  considered  Sikh  studies  more  important 
than  studies  on  Christianity.  Why  were  they  more  interested  in  Sikh 
studies?  That  is  quite  clear  from  their  activities  and  the  publications  of 
those  who  organised  the  Centre.  Their  object  was  to  discover  or  invent 
holes  or  vulnerable  areas  in  the  Sikh  ideology,  which  could  be  exploited 
to  push  their  own  faith.  Apparently,  they  could  not  find  anything 
lacking  in  the  teachings  of  the  Gurus.  But,  that  did  not  deter  them.  They 
could  certainly  invent  something  to  mislead  the  masses  and  the  simple 
Sikhs  of  the  rural  areas.  That  also  did  not  work,  for  Guru  Nanak  had 
ingrained  the  lesson  in  their  minds  th  at  man  would  be  judged  in  God's 
Court  on  the  basis  of  his  own  deeds,  they  would  not,  therefore,  accept 
any  notion  of  a  Prophet  having  paid  for  their  sins,  and  that  they  should, 
therefore,  accept  him  as  their  saviour.  The  missionaries,  however,  did 
not  give  up.  They  brought  out  a  series  of  books  misrepresenting  the 
Sikh  doctrines  and  distorting  Sikh  history,  using  language  that  confused 
not  only  the  common  man,  but  even  some  scholars  who  did  not  have  a 
strong  Sikh  background.  Although  the  writings  of  these  self-appointed 
interpreters  of  Sikhism  struck  at  its  very  roots,  they  were  hailed  as 
genuine  scholars  of  Sikhism  by  some  Sikhs  and  one  of  our  Universities, 
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set  up  to  propagate  the  universal  message  of  Guru  Nanak,  even 
honoured  one  of  them  with  a  doctorate  honoris  causa.  Not  only  did 
they  co-operate  with  their  killers,  they  even  expressed  their  gratitude 
for  striking  deadly  blows. 

Let  us  recall  some  of  the  things  these  'Missionary  Friends' 
have  been  saying  about  Sikhism: 

"Guru  Nanak  did  not  found  a  new  religion.  He  was  only  a  part 
of  the  Indian  Bhakxi  movement.  He  preached  what  could  be 
considered  an  amalgam  of  Vaishnavism  and  Nathism  or  Nir- 
gun  Sampradya.  He  was  a  Hindu,  and  only  wanted  to  reform 
Hinduism  by  removing  some  of  its  undesirable  features  like 
the  caste  system.  Even  in  this  task,  he,  and  the  subsequent 
Gurus,  were  not  serious,  since  they  did  not  make  any  jot  as 
Guru.  Although  Guru  Nanak  preached  against  ritualism  and 
pilgrimage,  his  successors  undid  everything  and  introduced 
new  rituals  and  established  places  of  pilgrimage.  Guru  Nanak 
was  a  pacifist  and  stressed  interiority  of  religion.  He  did  not 
approve  of  the  use  of  force  even  for  a  just  cause.  Militancy 
in  Sikhism  came  due  to  large  scale  influx  of  jats  into  its  fold 
during  the  guruship  of  Guru  Arjun,  and  Guru  Hargobind  was 
forced  to  accept  the  policy  to  accomodate  his  new  disciples. 
Certainly,  it  was  not  his  own  choice.  Later  the  keshas,  the 
kirpan  and  other  K's  were  also  introduced  in  the  Sikh  rahit  by 
the  jats.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  did  not  issue  any  such  command. 
There  is  no  historical  evidence  that  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
created  the  Khalsa  and  administered  amrit  to  the  Pan]  Piaras 
on  the  Baisakhi  day  of  1699.  There  is  no  authentic  bir  of  Guru 
(  J  rant  h  Sahib.  The  bir  at  Kartarpur  is  a  copy  in  which  changes 
have  been  made  to  suit  later  requirements  of  the  Panth.  Guru 
Arjun  performed  the  mundan  ceremony  of  his  son  (Gum) 
Hargobind,  and  composed  a  hymn  on  that  occasion  which  was 
included  in  the  Aad  Grant b.  This  hymn  was  obliterated  by 
Sikhs,  since  it  did  not  fit  into  the  later  system  which  banned 
shaving.  Guru  Arjun  or  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  did  not  become 
martyrs  for  any  spiritual  or  religious  cause.  They  were  just 
murdered.  Sikhs  are  Hindus.  The  Singh  Sabha  Movement  in 
the  last  century  was  not  a  revival  They  introduced  a  new  brand 
of  Sikhism  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  teachings  of  Guru 
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Nanak.  It  was  they  who  installed  the  Granth  Sahib  as  Guru. 
Guru  Gobind  Singh  had  issued  no  such  command.  It  was  they 
who  foisted  the  Khalsa  rahit  on  the  Sikhs.  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Sikhs  and  Hindus  had  lived  in  amity 
for  ages.  Bhai  Kahn  Singh,  by  writing  the  booklet  "Ham  Hindu 
Nahin  Hain"  (We  are  not  Hindus)  ruined  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  communities,  and  derailed  the  Panth.  Sikhs 
have  always  worshipped  and  continue  to  worship  Sakhi  Sar- 
var,  Gugga  Pir,  ancestors,  etc.,  as  much  as  their  Gurus.  And 
so  on  

The  Christian  missionaries  started  as  early  as  1968,  with  their 
first  book,  "Guru  Nanak  and  His  Religion."  The  campaign  of  mis-rep- 
resentation of  Sikhism,  and  distortion  of  its  history  and  ideology  has 
continued  unabated  ever  since.  In  fact,  it  has  been  intensified,  because 
the  group  has  been  able  to  hire  some  mercenaries  with  outward 
appearance  of  Sikhs  to  do  the  job.  They  have  been  awarded  university 
degrees  and  even  appointed  to  Chairs  of  Sikh  Studies  created  in  some 
universities  in  U.S  A.  and  Canada  with  contributions  from  unsuspect- 
ing Sikhs. 

Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  was  the  first  to  see  through  this.  He  took 
notice  of  the  1968  publication,  and  could  see  that  more  was  coming. 
He  approached  the  Universities  in  Punjab  to  do  something  about  the 
damage  that  was  being  caused  through  the  activities  of  the  missionary 
group.  It  is  a  sad  commentary,  however,  that  the  learned  scholars  and 
professors  did  not  raise  even  their  little  finger  to  halt  this  campaign  of 
mis-information  against  the  Sikh  religion.  Instead,  they  were  happy  that 
some  white  men  were  doing  research  on  Sikhism,  and  they  organised 
functions  to  honour  the  missionaries. 

When  efforts  to  wakk  our  own  scholars  failed,  Sardar  Daljeet 
Singh  took  the  challenge  on  himself.  He  had  retired  from  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Indian  Administrative  Service  in  1969,  the  year 
Guru  Nanak 's  500th  birth  anniversary  was  being  celebrated  all  over  the 
world.  He  committed  himself  completely  to  the  cause  of  Sikh  studies. 
He  discussed  the  challenge  with  his  friends  and  other  like-minded 
people,  particularly  Sardar  Jagjit  Singh,  and  Justice  Gurdev  Singh,  who 
was  then  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sikh  Religion  and  Culture, 
Patiala.  The  result  was  the  publication  of  the  now  well-known' book 
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"Perspectives  on  the  Sikh  Tradition",  edited  by  Justice  Gurdev  Singh 
and  published  by  the  Academy.  In  this  book,  leading  Sikh  scholars, 
including  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh,  Dr  Ganda  Singh,  Dr  Hari  Ram  Gupta, 
Sardar  Jagjit  Singh,  and  others, 
of  the  missionaries,  mentioned  in  this  note.  To  complete  the  rebuttal, 
Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  wrote  his  book  "Authenticity  of  Kartarpuri  Bir," 
after  a  thorough  study  of  it.  The  book  is  a  mast 
scient 
the  Bir. 

That  was  not,  however,  the  end  of  the  struggle.  The  malefac- 
tors spread  their  tentacles  internationally,  and  found  traitors  and 
mercenaries  who  had  no  love  for  Sikhism,  although  they  went  about  as 
Sikhs.  The  attacks  intensified .  These  had  to  be  met  on  a  more  organised 
basis.  So,  the  now  too  familiar  Institute  of  Sikh  Studies  was  established 
in  1989  to  take  up  the  challenge.  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  was  the  founder 
member  and  he  continued  to  be  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Institute  until 
his  death.  The  Institute  started  a  bi-annual  (now  it  is  quaterly)  research 
journal,  "Abstracts  of  Sikh  Studies"  in  1991,  which  has  been  covering 
latest  research  on  Sikhism  and  dealing  with  all  current  issues  of  impor- 
tance to  Sikh  religion,  history  and  philosophy.  The  Institute  has  also 
published  a  respectable  body  of  literature  in  the  form  of  books  and 
pamphlets  which  provides  authentic  information  on  Sikhism,  and 


of  the  pseudo-scholars  have  been  brought  to  book,  summoned  at  the 
Akal  Takht,  indicted  and  awarded  tankhah.  The  Sikh  community  is 
now  alert  as  never  before.  Professional  scholars  seem  to  have  their 

to  Sikh  identity. 

Although  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  had  to  devote  a  major  part  of 
his  time  and  effort  to  answer  critics  of  Sikhism,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
conclude  that  his  role  was  purely  defensive.  He  made  tremendous 
contribution  not  only  towards  understanding  the  Sikh  ideology,  but 
also  towards  comparative  study  of  religion.  He  isolated  the  major 
elements  of  religion,  and  standardised  a  methodology  for  a  systematic 
study  of  religious  faiths.  He  used  it  himself  to  demonstrate  what  each 
religious  tradition  stands  for.  On  this  basis,  he  showed  how  Sikhism 
differs  from  other  religions  on  the  concept  of  the  Ultimate  Reality, 
goals  of  the  spiritual  seeker,  methodology  to  achieve  the  goals  and  the 
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thought  as  a  major  contribution. 

Some  of  the  features  of  Sikhism  highlighted  in  Sardar  Daljeet 
Singh's  writings  are: 

WHOLE-LIFE  RELIGION:  Religious  faiths  are  broadly 
divided  into  two  major  categories,  viz.,  whole-life  religions  and 
dichotomous  or  salvation  religions.  The  former  cover  the  entire  gamut 
of  human  activities,  take  the  world  as  real,  and  advocate  full  participa- 
tion in  life,  individual  as  well  as  social.  The  latter  regard  the  world  as 
an  illusion  or  unreal,  or  an  entanglement  or  a  suffering.  Their  aim  is 
merely  to  liberate  man  from  the  world  through  monastic  or  ascetic 
practices  for  his  personal  salvation,  with  no  concern  for  society,  and 
little  role  for  morality  or  ethics.  Sikhism  clearly  belongs  to  the  category 
of  whole-life  religions  and,  thus,  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  of  the 
earlier  Indian  systems  which  are  dichotomous,  and  which  advocate  the 
goal  of  personal  salvation  only. 


GOAL  OF  LIFE:  Traditionally,  the  goal  of  spiritual  effort  of 
man  has  been  considered  to  be  attainment  of  eternal  bliss,  liberation 
of  the  soul  merger  with  the  Ultimate  Reality,  or  attainment  of  Heaven 
after  death.  Guru  Nanak  gave  an  entirely  different  goal  for  the  spiritual 
seeker,  viz.,  that  of  a  sachiara  or  gurmukh,  who  recognises  the  Altruistic 
Will  of  Waheguru,  or  the  Wonderful  Creator,  and  not  only  accepts  it, 
but  makes  positive  efforts  towards  its  operation  as  His  instrument.  The 
mystic  experience  of  Guru  Nanak  saw  God  as  Love.  In  His  love,  He 
created  the  universe  and  human  beings.  In  His  love  He  looks  after  His 
creation  and  is  immanent  in  it.  He  is  the  Loving  Father.  He  is  the  True 
King,  and  ensures  justice,  and  equality  to  all.  While  He  loves  everybody, 
He  also  punishes  the  oppressors  and  perpetrators  of  cruelty  and 
injustice.  A  gurmukh  serves  His  Will  actively.  He  is  not  motivated  by 
any  selfish  goal  of  personal  salvation  or  personal  bliss.  He  does  not 
believe  in  nothingness  as  implied  inmnwi,  or  merger  as  advocated  by 
some  religious  leaders. 


SIKH  HERMENEUTICS:  Some  scholars  have  succeeded  in 


creating  confusion  over  the  interpretation  of  the  Guru's  message. 
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jp  the  ridiculous  length  of  saying  that  even patits  are  a  category  of  Sikhs, 
■jjjjiefr  is  clearly  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Saxdar  Daljeet  Singh  was  very 
pfear  that  there  are  no  two  categories  of  Sikhism.  There  is  only  one 
is  explained  clearly  in  Gurbani,  and  demonstrated  by 


Guru  Nanak  in  ten  different  human  forms  over  a  period  of  239  years 
history  to  furnish  guidance  for  individual  as  well  as  collective  con- 


p  the  Guru.  Everything  has  to  be  tested  on  this  touchstone,  and 
anything  not  approved  by  Gurbani  cannot  be  accepted  as  part  of 


Nanak  calls  life  a  'Game  of  Love'. 


"If  the  game  of  love  excites  you, 

Enter  my  lane  with  thy  head  on  thy  palm. 

Offer  your  head  and  entertain  no  fear  or  second  thoughts." 

You  can  participate  in  this  game,  only  if  you  have  killed  your 
ego.  Guru  Nanak  says  "Ego  stands  between  man  and  God."  After  death 
of  ego  there  are  no  more  deaths,  an  egoless  person  does  not  care  for 
his  own  comfort,  to  him,  all  is  God's  sweet  Will.  That  is  why  he  can  love 
and  care  for  others  to  the  extent  of  giving  his  own  life  for  justice  to 
them.  When  you  love  somebody,  you  cannot  be  a  passive  witness  to 
excesses  being  committed  on  him.  You  have  to  enter  the  battle  against 
injustice  which  may  demand  your  life.  And,  for  a  Sikh  of  the  Guru  there 
is  no  going  back.  Martyrdom  as  a  concept  or  ideal  was  unknown  in 
earlier  Indian  history.  Even  the  wordshahid  is  not  Indian  in  origin.  The 
Gurus  gave  us  this  great  gift  of  martyrdom  Gum  Arjun  became  the 
first  martyr  in  our  history  to  be  followed  by  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  and 
the  long  chain  of  the  Gurus'  disciples  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the 
cause  of  love  and  justice. 

DASAM  GRANTH:  One  thing  that  exercised  his  mind 
during  the  last  days  of  his  life,  was  the  controversy  over  the  Dasam 
Granth.  He  wrote  an  article  on  the  history  of  the  granth,  which  we 
Published  in  the  Jury,  1994  issue  of  the  Abstracts.  In  that  article,  he 
"howed  that  the  compilation  that  goes  under  the  name  Dasam  Granth, 
in  fact  never  made  by  the  Tenth  Master  himself.  It  appeared  a  few 
Gccades  after  his  demise.  He  was  very  clear  that  while  the  granth 
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contains,  inter  alia,  some  bani  of  the  Tenth  Master,  there  aire  composi- 
tions which  cannot  be  considered  his  creation.  He  strongly  believed 

and  goddesses,  or  eulogised  indulgence  in  mundane  activities,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  Guru  Gobmd  Singh,  since  these  notions  are  opposed 
to  the  teachings  embodied  in  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  which  is  the  Eternal 
and  living  Guru  of  the  Sikhs,  appointed  by  Guru  Gobmd  Singh 
himself.  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  wanted  the  controversy  to  be  resolved  by 
the  Panth  at  the  highest  level.  Otherwise,  some  of  the  concepts  intro- 
duced in  the  granth,  could  do  incalculable  harm  to  the  integrity  of  the 
faith  and  the  future  of  the  Sikh  Panth. 

SIKH  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION:  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh's 
interpretation  of  the  Guru's  theory  of  evolution  shows  his  deep  under- 
standing of  Gurbani.  He  had  grasped  the  Guru's  message  as  very  few 
others  have  done.  According  to  Gurbani  man  is  not  a  born  sinner  or 
born  out  of  sin.  Neither  is  he  condemned  to  doom.  The  Gurus  explain 
that  under  the  influence  of  haumein  (ego),  man  is  at  the  manmukh 
stage,  but  is  destined  to  reach  the  ultimate  stage  of  agurmukh,  who  has 
no  ego  and  lives  truthfully,  carrying  out  the  Altruistic  Will  of  the 
Creator.  Practice  of  Sikhism  is  a  process  of  evolution  from  manmukh 
togurmukh.  Every  seeker  is  destined  to  achieve  thtgurmukh  stage.  This 
offers  hope  to  all,  and  lends  optimism  to  the  Sikh  faith. 

'  NAAM:  In  a  brilliant  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  he  explains 
that  Noam  is  not  just  muttering  of  a  word,  as  alleged  by  some  critics. 
It  represents  the  immanence  of  the  Creator  in  His  creation.  It  leads  to 


of  man. 
share. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  'compTehensive  list  of  Sardar  Daljeet 
Singh's  contributions  to  the  field  of  Sikh  studies. , 
articles  and 
Sikhism: 

Sikhism:  A  Comparative  Study  of  Its  Theology  and  Mysticism 
The  Sikh  Ideology 
Essentials  of  Sikhism 

Essays  on  the  Authenticity  of  Kartarpuri  Bir  and  the  Inter  grated 


All  these  publications  are  landmarks  in  the  history  of  Sikh 
studies,  and  shall  ever  remain  indispensable  reference  books  for 
scholars.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  ranks  among  the 


Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  came  at  a  time  comparable  to  the  one 
during  the  last  century,  when  Giani  Ditt  Singh  and  his  associates 
successfully  faced  the  onslaught  an  Sikh  ideology  from  hostile  quarters. 
History  has  repeated  itself  during  the  present  century,  when  again  such 
elements  raised  their  heads  to  confuse  the  common  man  about  the 
nature  of  Sikhism,  its  goals  and  content,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  sect  of 
Hinduism,  or  a  syncretism  of  diverse  faiths,  with  no  original  contribu- 
tion. The  challenge  has  been  much  more  subtle  and  much  better 
organised  during  the  present  century.  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  was  the 
man  who  stemmed  the  tide.  It  was  he  who  not  only  alerted  the  Sikh 
nation,  but  also  led  a  crusade  against  the  threats,  overt  and  covert,  to 
its  identity  and  survival.  He  is  indeed  -  Man  of  the  Century. 


greatest  exponents  of  Sikh  philosophy. 


~  


DALJEET  SINGH  -  MY  YOUNGER  BROTHER 


Hardyal  Singh 

Ours  has  always  been  considered  a  small  family .  Two  brothers 
and  a  sister.  Dalj  eet  Singh  was  the  youngest.  Father  had  joined  the  State 
Forces  of  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  way  back  in  the  eighteen  eighties  as  a 
semi-educated  Sepoy.  He  educated  himself  while  in  service.  During  his 
tenure  of  service,  he  fought  along  side  the  British  Army  in  Somafihnd 
—  then  an  English  Colony  in  North  East  Africa,  where  there  was  a  local 
uprising.  He  also  served  in  China  during  the  Boxer  Movement  when 
Nationalist  Forces  had  threatened  the  Embassies  of  Western  Powers 
in  Peking.  He  as  a  Commandant  of  the  Bikaner  Camel  Corps,  also 
served  in  Mesopotamia  during  the  First  World  War  (1914-18).  His 
services  in  the  Army  must  have  been  of  exceptional  quality,  that  on  his 
retirement  in  1918  after  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  he  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  U.  CoL,  awarded  the  title  of  Sardar  Bahadur  by  the 

the  British  Government. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  was  a  vegetarian  and  a  teetotaller,  the 
latter  habit  luckily  inherited  by  both  his  sons.  One  thing  he  imbibed 
during  his  service  was  the  value  and  love  of  education.  Our  sister,  the 
eldest  among  us,  was  sent  to  the  lone  boarding  school  for  girls  in  Punjab 
(Sikh  Kanya  Mahavid-yalaya)  at  Ferozepur,  when  she  was  barely  9 


were  I 

Based  on  father's  record  of  Military  Service,  both  his  sons 
after  schooling  could  easily  have  been  accepted  as  Officer  Cadets  for 
training  at  Sandhurst  (England).  Father  felt,  however,  that  his  sons 
nJust  go  in  for  higher  studies.  High  School  level  of  education  for  him 
was  much  too  insufficient,  even  in  those  days. 

On  retirement  from  service  in  1918,  father  decided  to  settle  at 
Tarn  Taran,  the  Tehsil  Headquarters  about  5  km  from  our  village 
i  was  a  Municipal  Middle  School  in  this  town  -  the  only 
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school  outside  the  District  Headquarters  of  Amritsar.  Daljeet  Singh 
^as  admitted  in  the  4th  class  and  myself  in  6th.  By  the  time  I  completed 
the  Middle  Oass,  Father  had  managed  to  establish  High  School  Oas- 

Daljeet  Singh  and  myself  after  completing  Matriculation  in  1926  and 
1924  respectively,  did  our  FJSc  from  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar.  There- 
after, I  got  admission  to  Banaras  Hindu  University  for  an  Engineering 
Degree  and  Daljeet  Singh  continued  his  studies  for  a  Graduation  in 
Science.  Thereafter,  we  both  took  Competitive  Examinations.  I  joined 

►Civil 


An  interesting  tale  hangs  around  the  days  when  Daljeet  Singh 
was  preparing  for  the  Competitive  Examination.  He  was  then  staying 
with  me  at  Jamalpur  (Bihar),  where  Railways  had  their  largest 
Locomotive  workshop  and  an  equally  large  residential  colony.  In  those 
days  -  eariy  thirties  —  most  of  the  Officers  and  Supervisory  Staff  were 
either  British  or  Anglo-Indians.  That  winter  in  1932,  an  English  crystal 
gazer  visted  Jamalpur.  He  was  answering  three  questions  for  a 
specified  fee.  The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  two  brothers 
was  Daljeet  Singh's  success  possibility  in  the  coming  Competitive 
Examination.  The  crystal  gazer  looked  hard  at  the  crystal  and  to  add 
to  our  visible  concern,  took  inordinately  long  to  make  up  his  mind. 
Finally,  after  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief  he  told  us  that  he  had  seen  Daljeet 
Singh  squeezing  through,  just  about,  very  narrowly  indeed.  When  the 
results  were  declared  only  three  vacancies  were  to  be  filled.  Daljeet 
Singh  stood  third  but  3rd  and  4th  both  had  equal  marks.  In  the  case  of 
a  tie,  the  rules  then  provided  that  the  higher  marks  in  English  would 
be  the  deciding  factor.  Daljeet  Singh  was  lucky  to  have  this  advantage. 
The  authenticity  or  otherwise  of  the  crystal  gazer  and  others  of  his  ilk 
since  rankled  the  minds  of  the  two  brothers  who  disbelieved 


I  had  joined  service  in  1931  and  Dabeet  Singh  in  1933.  From 
the  very  beginning,  oar  areas  of  service  career  were  distantly  situated. 

Daljeet  Singh's  Sphere  nf  mwric  rglpaincd  mnfinftd  within  rhf.  changing 

boundaries  of  Punjab  and  mine  in  Bengal,  Bihar  and  the  Southern 
States  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  Tamil  Nadu,  Karnataka  and  Kerala.  Since 
*  had  certain  facilities  of  travel, !  visited  Daljeet  Singh  every  year  during 
Poja  holidays.  This  enabled  us  to  compare  notes  about  the  books  we 
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The  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  had  produced 
'mighty  minds'.  Rutherford  had  split  the  'atom*  which  so  far  was 
thought  to  be  the  smallest  individual  part  of  the  matter.  Huxley  had 


New  World'  was  making  the  rounds  of  all  world  libraries.  H.G.  Wells, 
producing  the  most  believable  science  fictions,  took  us  to  the  Moon 


piercing  wit  was  cutting  through  many  a  more  of  that  period,  besides 
advocating  his  Fabian  Socialism.  Somerset  Maugham  was  spinning  out 
own  brand  of  lovable  stories.  The  followers  of  Karl  Marx  were 
history  in  Russia  causing  strong  favourable  ripples  in  the  minds 
a  thinker  and  writer  of  that  time.  And  finally  in  the  thirties,  in 
the  glow  of  these  mighty  minds,  the  world  was  inexorably 
pushed  towards  a  World  War  where  crores  lost  their  lives,  and  millions 
were  slaughtered  -  a  War  which  had  to  be  ultimately  ended  by  the 
actual  use  of  Atom  Bombs  on  helpless  humans. 

In  India,  during  that  time,  the  Gandhi  an  Movement  for  Indian 
Independence  had  become  widespread  with  the  result  that  educated 
Indian  minds  had  become  highly  politicised.  During  our  annual  meet- 
ings, we  brothers  had  an  abundance  of  topics  to  talk  about,  against  my 
simplistic  explanations  of  national  and  international  events,  Daljeet 
Singh  would  most  annoyingry  come  up  with  odd  explanations  which  I 
usually  found  difficult  to  accept  and  equally  difficult  to  rebut.  In 
retrospect,  it  can  1 
mind  had  begun. 

By  the  mid-forties  when  the  War  was  reaching  its  end,  Daljeet 
Singh's  reading  habits  had.changed  to  Philosophy.  This  was  a  subject 
alien  to  my  engineering  trained  mind.  Philosophy  appeared  meaning- 
less —  a  mere  jumble  of  words  leading  to  little  benefit,  temporal  or 
spiritual  Daljeet  Singh  took  pains  to  discipline  my  protesting  mind. 
His  persuasive  arguments  would  continue  long  through  many  of  my 
holiday  nights.  Net  result,  however,  was  that  I  purchased  a  book 
entitled,  "Philosophy  for  our  Times"  by  Joad.  Like  Isaacs  Asimov,  who 
in  the  sixties  popularised  the  understanding  of  astronomy  and  cosmol- 
ogy among  laymen,  Joad  ,too,  earlier,  had  a  number  of  publications  to 
his  credit  popularising  philosophy.  This  book  with  its  heavily  sidelined 
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range  of  interests  and  his  1 


a  symbol  of  Daljeet  Sit 
impart  them  to  others. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sadness  that  philosophy  has  disappeared  from 


that  for  a  close  perception  of  trends  and  events,  test  of  Philosophy  is  a 
valuable  tool.  This  is  particularly  relevant  when  mankind  is  now  adopt- 
in 

;  new  institutions. 

During  the  decade  following  the  end  of  the  World  War  and 
subsequent  partition  of  the  country  and  its  traumatic  effect  in  Punjab 
and  its  adniinistratioli,  there  was  hardly  any  time  left  for  the  Punjab 
Civil  Service  Officers  to  pursue  their  outdoor  or  indoor  hobbies.  It  was 
only  in  mid-fifties  that  Daljeet  Singh  was  able  to  revive  his  habit  of 
reading  but  this  time  the  study  of  philosophy  took  a  back  seat.  On  one 
of  my  annual  sojourns  to  his  place  I  found  a  thick  hard-back  book  on 
his  table.  It  was  an  English  translation  of  the  Vedas.  Every  evening  of 
my  vacation  he  would  read  out  marked  passages  from  the  Vedas,  which 
he  thought  were  of  particular  relevance  to  the  present  day  and  its 
problems.  During  the  next  few  years  he  covered  the  study  of  various 
other  Western  and  Indian  religions.  He  was  particularly  impressed  by 
Moses,  Judaism  and  Hazrat  Mohammad's  Islam.  In  bis  later  writings, 
he  labelled  these  two  religions  along  with  Sikhism  as  'Activist'  religions. 
Christianity  and  the  chief  Indian  religions  such  as  Jainism,  Buddhism, 
Vaishnavism,  etc.,  were  classified  as  'Pacifist'  religions.  A  large  part  of 
his  post  retirement  studies  and  writings  were  interconnected  with  this 

strengths  that  flow  from  these 


The  last  few  years  of  his  service  career  were  the  busiest.  As  a 
Financial  Comnt  ssioner  of  the  newly  created  Union  Territory  of  Chan- 
digarh, his  responsibility  needed  endless  meetings  in  Delhi  and  in 
Chandigarh  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  needs  of  a  new  capital  city. 
Later,  as  Education  Secretary  of  the  Punjab,  he  was  actively  engaged 
"     "~  the  Punjabi  University  at  Patiala,  and  later  he  played  a  vital 


On  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  1969,  he  and  his  wife  joined  us 
at  our  family  farm  in  the  Tarai  Sector  of  the  Western  U.P.,  where  we 


on  Sikhism 


had  built  a  place  to  pass  the  remaining  leases  of  our  lives.  During  our 
service  career,  my  wife  had  acquired  in  Calcutta  a  four  part  Guru 
Granth  Sahib  i.e.,  the  Guru  Grant  h  Sahib  was  divided  in  four  hard-back 
Tothis'.  On  every  page,  meanings  of  some  difficult  words  were  also 
given.  Daljeet  Singh  took  fancy  to  these  Tothis'.  He  took  them  one  by 
one  and  studied  them  page  by  page  and  line  by  line,  making  notes  ail 
the  time.  Considering  that  it  took  him  nearly  three  to  four  years  to 
complete  reading  the  four  Tothis',  he  could  hardly  be  getting  through 
a  single  page  in  a  day.  What  this  study  was  about  he  never  told  us.  This 
unusual  lengthy  involvement  with  each  page  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib 
became  a  common  joke  among  family  and  friends.  It  was  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  literate  person  should  take  a  year  or  more  to  com- 
plete reading  one  'Pot  hi'  i.e.,  one  fourth  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  It  was 
many  years  later  that  I  realised  the  value  of  this  laborious  and  devoted 
"  s  later  writings  and  discussions,  it  greatly  helped  him 


After  nearly  four  years  of  farm  life,  Daljeet 
restless.  He  said  he  wanted  to  engage  himself  in  some  writing  on 
religion  but  he  did  not  have  the  support  of  a  library  there.  He  made  a 
couple  of  trips  to  Chandigarh,  and  as  soon  as  his  house  at  Chandigarh 
fell  vacant,  he  shifted  there  finally. 

At  Chandigarh,  he  soon  had  so  much  reading  and  writing  to 
do  that  twenty  four  hours  a  day  were  hardly  sufficient  for  his  self-im- 
posed scholarly  pursuit.  In  the  year  1987,  his  trend-setting  book  'Sik- 
hism:  A  Comparative  Study,  was  published. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  comment  on  the  merits  of  this  publication, 
but  I  must  express  the  effect  it  had  on  me.  I  was  brought  up  in  a  Sikh 
school  where  by  the  time  we  completed  our  matriculation  we  had  learnt 
by  heart  the  five  'Nit-Name-Bams'.  Three  times  a  year  we  had  to  attend 
Nagar  Kinans  reciting  'Shabads'  all  the  way  and  every  day  we  attended 
religious  discourses  by  our  school  Gyani  Jee.  In  short,  I  considered 
myself  properly  imbibed  with  Sikhism  and  its  scripture.  It  was  on 
reading  Daljeet  Singh's  book  that  I  suddenly  found  myself  totally 
ignorant  of  the  true  tenets  of  Sikhism,  and  for  the  first  time  understood 
the  foundation  on  which  Sikhism  was  based  by  Guru  Nanak  Dev  and 
nursed  by  the  following  nine  Gurus. 
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1  Studies,  of  which 
Daljeet  Singh  was  a  leading  light,  his  residence  took  on  the  atmosphere 
of  a  Coffee 'House.  They  came  in  ones,  they  came  in  twos  and  threes 
and  often  in  large  numbers  for  meetings.  They  were  writers,  scholars, 
thinkers,  professors,  students  and  sometimes  public  men  from  various 
walks  of  life.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  Daljeet  Singh  develop  a 
view-point  with  unparalleled  patience  and  precision.  His  earlier  study 
of  world  religions  and  word-by-word  knowledge  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib 
would  add  lustre  and  authority  to  his  already  effective  arguments.  He 
worked  nearly  eighteen  hours  a  day,  writing,  discussing  and  studying. 
Single-handedly  he  took  on  the  responsibility  of  disabusing  the 
prevalent  incorrect  impressions  of  Sikh  religion  and  its  ethics  amongst 
international  schools  and  religions.  For  this  purpose,  he  also  organised 
a  number  of  Seminars  in  Western  Universities.  Here  was  a  man  who 
sought  no  honours,  no  publicity,  no  reward  or  position.  If  ever  there 
was  a  man  who  performed  selfless  service,  here  was  one  in  flesh  and 
blood. 

They  say  that  behind  every  successful  man  there  is  a  woman. 
It  was  true  in  Daljeet  Singh's  case  too.  My  sister-in-law  Amarjit  Kaur 
single-handedly  undertook  the  running  of  the  household  and  all  its 
attending  chores.  She  also  looked  afteT  the  up-bringing  of  two  school 
going  grandchildren  who  are  living  with  her.  The  pressure  of  serving 
the  Coffee  House  visitors  was  also  borne  by  her.  She  smilingly  served 
each  and  every  guest  with  tea  and  snacks.  And  when  discussions 
continued  till  lunch  or  dinner  time,  she  provided  meals  at  an  incredibly 
short  notice.  Inspite  of  her  frail  health  she  uncomplainingly  attended 


i  to  our  family  lay  in  the  fact  that  for 
shouldered  the  full  responsibility  of 
*  our  ageing  parents  bo'.H  of  whom  lived  upto  the  ripe  old 
age  of  hundred  plus.  She  looked  after  them  as  if  they  were  her  own  and 
in  return  our  parents  felt  her  home  as  their  own.  This  is  a  performance 
as  noble  and  rare  as  can  be  expected  from  any  daughter-in-law  past  or 


Over  the  last  two  decades,  Daljeet  Singh  had  shown  no  signs 
of  a  heart  problem.  He  outraced  me  on  our  evening  walks  and  never 
showed  any  signs  of  tiredness  in  his  long  working  hours.  Then  one 
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fateful  mid-day  (8-10-94)  he  was  struck  with  a  massive  heart  attack,  and 
before  the  day  was  out,  he  had  bidden  farewell  to  this  world.  For 
unknown  reasons,  the  moving  finger  had  given  the  call  to  the  youngest 
of  the  family.  His  friends,  admirers  and  co-  workers  must  have  felt  his 
loss  in  varying  degrees,  but  for  his  grieving  family  the  following  Urdu 
couplet  comes  repeatedly  to  mind. 

You  who  are  leaving  the  full  gathering. 
Take  the  moon  and  the  stars  with  you 
We  shall  manage  with  just  the  autumn  days. 
You  may  take  the  spring  with  you 

MAY  HIS  SOUL  REST  IN  PEACE. 


CHANCE  HAPPENING  OR  DESTINY? 

Jagjit  Singh 

Sometimes  some  chance  happenings  lead  to  historical  conse- 
quences. This  is  exactly  how  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  came  to  make  his 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  Sikh  studies.  Although  he  had  been 
taking  keen  interest  in  both  Indian  and  western  philosophy  for  a  long 
time,  he  had  then  no  idea  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  meet  a 
challenge  to  Sikh  theology  from  some  western  scholars.  It  happened 


Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  owned  some  land  in  the  Terai  area  of 
U.P.,  from  where  he  had  come  to  Delhi  on  some  business.  When 
returning  back  to  his  farm,  he  picked  up  casually  at  the  bus  stand  a 
newspaper  published  at  Delhi  to  while  away  his  time  during  the  bus 
journey.  It  is  surprising  that  this  paper  contained  a  review,  by  the 
well-known  journalists.  Khushwant  Singh,  of  Dr  McLeod's  controver- 
sial book  "Evolution  of  the  Sikh  Community."  This  book,  as  is  widely 
known  by  now,  challenges  some  of  the  basics  of  Sikh  theology  and 
history,  and  S.  Khushwant  Singh  supported  Dr  McLeod's  thesis,  rather 
in  a  manner  that  provoked  Sikh  sentiment. 

Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  was  very  much  perturbed  on  reading  the 
review,  and  so  were  all  other  Sikh  gentlemen  when  it  was  brought  to 
their  notice.  It  was  then  decided  at  Chandigarh  to  approach  some 
noted  Sikh  scholars  and  request  them  to  take  up  the  academic  chal- 
lenge to  the  Sikh  theological  identity  posed  by  the  book.  The  late 
Justice  Gurdev  Singh,  Major  General  Gurbakhsh  Singh,  Sardar  Dal- 
jeet Singh  and  myself  did  approach  personally  some  known  scholars  of 
Sikhism.  After  waiting  for  some  time,  when  nothing  tangible  seemed 
likely  to  come  out  of  these  contacts  with  scholars,  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  upon  himself  the  onerous  task  of  elucidating 
some  knotty  issues  of  Sikh  religion  and  I  ' 
me,  too,  to  put  down  in  writing  my  vi 
of  the  Sikh  movement. 
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I  continue  to  speculate  to  this  day  that,  had  Sardar  Daljeet 
Singh  not  picked  up  casually  that  particular  newspaper  which  con- 
tained the  provocative  review,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  book 
might  not  have  come  to  his  notice  at  all  at  his  remote  village  or  might 
have  come  so  at  some  delayed  period;  and,  consequently,  the  chain- 
reactions  to  the  book  among  the  Sikhs  that  started  at  his  initiative  might 
have  met  a  similar  fate.  Was  it  chance  or  destiny?  Whatever  it  was,  it 
is  evident  that  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh,  with  the  rare  combination  in  him 
of  deep  committment  to  the  Sikh  cause,  bis  outstanding  intellect  and 
his  inherent  capacity  for  hard  work,  was  the  man  who  was  destined  to 
play  as  historical  a  role  in  stemming  the  onslaught  of  anti-Sikh  forces, 
which  are  bent  upon  eroding  the  identity  of  Sikh  religion,  as  was  played 
by  the  pioneers  of  the  Singh  Sabha  Movement,  Gyani  Dit  Singh  and 
BhaiJawahar  Singh. 


SARDAR  DALJEET  SINGH: 


A  man  of  light  and  learning,  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  is  no  longer 
in  our  midst,  but  he  continues  to  be  a  beacon  of  inspiration  for  Sikh 
scholars  all  over  the  world.  He  was  one  of  those  few  who  leave  indelible 
'footprints  on  the  sands  of  time'.  His  legacy  has  a  burning  relevance  to 


the  crisis  that  Sikhs  and  Sikhism  confront  today. 

Although  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  retired  as  a  bureaucrat  after  a 
distinguished  career  spanning  over  thirty  years,  yet  the  subject  that  was 
dearest  to  his  heart  was  Sikh  studies.  It  was  a  mission  with  him  for  the 
fulfilment  of  which  he  spent  his  twilight  years  in  complete  devotion. 
Sikhism,  in  its  finest  essence,  found  a  noble  response  from  his  inner  self 
and  all  his  energies,  till  the  last  day  of  his  life,  were  devoted  to  this 
sublime  cause.  A  dynamic  view  of  human  life,  as  envisaged  m  Sikhism, 
made  it  amply  clear  to  him  that  life  holds  endless  opportunities  for  the 
unfolding  and  flowering  of  one's  personality.  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh's 
personality  flowered  at  its  best  as  he  entered  the  field  of  Sikh  studies. 
He  dominated  the  field  like  a  colossus.  He  gave  his  best  to  this  cause. 
Walt  Whitman's  lines  very  aptly  come  to  mind:  "Behold,  I  do  not  give 
lectures  or  a  httle  charity,  when  I  give,  I  give  myself." 

He  gave  himself  whole-heartedly  not  only  to  the  study  of 
Sikhism  but  also  to  the  comparative  study  of  religions.  Record  of  his 
achievements  is  astonishing.  His  well-known  books,  'Sikhism:  A  Com- 
parative Study  of  Its  Theology  and  Mysticism'  and  'Essays  on  the 
Kartarpuri  Bir'  are  the  products  of  his  long  hard  and  unflagging  labour. 
These  have  become  classics  of  their  kind.  Another  pioneering  work, 
'Essentials  of  Sikhism',  published  a  few  months  before  his  death  breaks 
new  ground  in  clarifying  the  doctrinal  position  of  Sikhism  vis-a-vis 
other  religions.  It  reveals  Sikhism  as  a  sovereign  independent  dispen- 
sation. He  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  an  unbiased  mind,  a  fastidious 
fondness  for  accuracy  as  well  as  consummate  erudition.  He  believed 
that  the  message  of  the  Gurus  had  an  eternal  relevance,  especially  in 


the  turbulent  times  through  which  mankind  is  passing  today. 
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Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  brought  clear  perspectives  on  several 
pertinent  themes  like  the  Sikh  world-view,  God  in  Sikhism,  the  miri-piri 
concept  and  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Sikh  doctrine  from  Guru 
Nanak  to  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  He  challenged  the  western  scholars  who, 
advertently  or  inadvertently,  tried  to  misrepresent  and  denigrate  Sik- 
hism through  their  writings. 

He  also  reflected  great  concern  with  the  current  Punjab  crisis. 
His  masterly  analysis  of  the  water  problem  served  to  enhance  under- 
standing of  the  roots  of  the  crisis.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  sense  of  veracity 
that  he  has  not  been  faulted,  challenged  or  contradicted  on  this  subject 
till  today.  He  exposed  the  subtle  machinations  of  the  framers  of  the 
Punjab  Reorganisation  Act  (1966),  which  virtually  reduced  Punjab  to 
a  crippled  sub-state  and  drove  it  from  one  disaster  to  another.  This  Act 
was  patently  violative  of  the  Indian  Constitution,  as  under  sections 
78-80  of  this  Act,  the  powers  of  control,  administration,  maintenance, 
distribution  and  development  of  the  waters  and  hydel  power  of  Punjab 
rivers  were  vested  in  the  Central  Government.  The  Act  opened  a 
Pandora's  box  and  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  economic  and 
political  interests  and  future  of  the  state  and  its  people.  This  shook 
Sardar  Daljeet  Singh's  faith  in  the  bonafides  of  the  Indian  Government. 
Indian  polity,  he  believed  had  failed  the  Sikhs.  The  tragedy  and  trauma 
of  Punjab  made  him  sad.  But  with  a  mind,  saturated  with  the  wisdom, 
inspiration  and  optimism  of  the  Gurus,  he  never  lost  faith  in  the  divine 
justice  which,  he  believed,  was  bound  to  prevail  in  the  end.  In  fact,  it  is 
this  faith  which  sustains  all  those  who  bear  the  trauma  and  share  the 
agony  of  Punjab. 

There  was  a  touch  of  the  sublime  about  the  selfless  and 
studious  way  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  pursued  the  calling  of  his  choosing 
and  achieved  a  complete  identity  with  it.  He  lived  a  simple  and  austere 
life,  unmindful  of  his  personal  comforts.  Deeply  imbued  with  Sikh 
ethos,  he  was  modest  and  magnanimous.  Warm  in  his  affections  and 
with  a  broad  range  of  sympathies,  he  was  always  willing  to  share  his 
learning  with  others.  He  shunned  the  limelight  and  remained  indif- 
ferent to  fame.  His  work  was  dearer  to  him  than  anything  else.  He 
allowed  nothing  to  lure  him  away  from  it. 

For  the  Institute  of  Sikh  Studies,  Chd.,  S.  Daljeet  Singh,  was 
like  a  brilliant  captain  who  vanished  from  the  scene  after  playing  a 
glorious  innings  and  charting  a  dynamic  course  for  his  team  mates.  The 
1 5  respectfully  salutes  him  on  his  first  death  anniversary.  


SARDAR  DALJEET  SINGH  — 
A  VIVEK  BUDDHI  SIKH  WIDWAN 

Dr  S.S.  Sodhi  &  Dr  J.  S.  Mann 

Sardar  Dalject  Singh,  a  Vivek  Buddhi  Widwan,  through 
transcendental  operations,  cultivated  a  crystallized  intelligence, 
developed  a  cosmocentric  mind  which  had  no  boundaries. 

Through  meditative  dwelling  on  Sikh  issues,  he  produced  a 
metaphoric  universe  which  is  reflected  in  his  world  famous  book 
entitled  "Sikhism:  A  comparative  Study  of  Its  Theology  and  Mysticism", 
Sterling  Publishers,  New  Delhi,  1979. 

Through  "de-automatization"  of  his  forthright,  candid,  unof- 
fensive,  breezy,  genial,  warm  and  affable  style  of  writing,  he  provided 
an  engageable  discussion  about  the  identity,  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
Sikh  gospel  and  mysticism,  as  it  related  to  principal  religions  of  the 
world. 

In  his  writing,  one  can  easily  discover  "his  wise  passiveness" 
and  "awareness  without  comparison".  He  does  not  de-nature  super- 
natural by  using  paradigms,  categories  and  labels.  His  training  in 
mental  silence  and  choiceless  attention  is  reflected  when  he  discusses 
the  Khands,  the  Sikh  Gurus,  Gumtukh,  and  Saints  of  the  Radical  Bhakti 
School. 

In  his  many  writings,  he  urged  us  "to  light  a  candle  rather  than 
curse  darkness." 

He  urged  us  to  intentionally  dissolve  our  egos  through  karuna, 
so  as  to  reach  oceanic  -  Fanah  stage  of  our  becoming  and  growth.  He 
wanted  us  to  become  fearless  and  develop  compulsions  to  empathize 
with  the  powerless.  He  wanted  us  to  seek  at-one-ment  with  Khalsa  by 
breaking  the  chains  of  our  bondage  and  separation  anxiety. 

Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  brought  dedication,  and  compassion  to 
work  co-operatively  with  others  by  providing  a  model  and  making  other 
Khalsacentric  scholars  learn  from  him  vicariously. 
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Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  led  an  intellectually  assertive  life  believ- 
ing in  universal  consciousness  and  deep  mystical  sain  He 

Khalsacentric  living. 

Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  believed  in  the  importance  of  productive 
work.  His  hundreds  of  writings  and  involvement  point  to  the  fact  that 
after  retiring  "he  just  put  four  new  tyres  and  started  running  even  faster 
for  the  Sikh  causes!"  In  that  sense,  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  accepted  social 
responsibility  and  became  the  Rakha  of  the  Sikh  faith.  Through  Noam 
he  removed  his  I-am-ness  and  awakened  his  love,  contentment,  truth, 
humility  and  other-orient edness. 

In  his  many  writings,  he  defended  the  claims  of  consciousness, 
and  challenged  oppressors  to  stop  trampling  over  the  rights  of  a 
troubled  minority.  He  was  the  vanguard  of  righteousness,  and  divided 
himself  in  the  images  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  and  many  mystics  (Baba 
Wasakha  Singh  and  Sant  Randhir  Singh)  about  whom  he  wrote  so 
affectionately. 

Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  found  a  surprising  commonality  amongst 
mystics  of  different  religions.  He  was  not  a  prisoner  of  religious 
paradigms,  hence,  he  did  not  go  looking  for  a  "good  fit"  after  collecting 
the  "historical  data".  He  used  universal  principles  of  holism  in  his 


As  a  Sikh  scholar,  he  assumed  the  right  and  responsibility  to 
describe  his  people's  reality  from  their  own  perspective,  exploring  their 
own  values  and  ideals.  He  put  Punjab  and  Punjabi  ideals  and  values  at 
the  centre  of  the  inquiry.  He  used  Panjab  Place  to  gain  a  better 
perspective  tfrthe  research  paradigm  of  the  "outsiders".  He  challenged 
their  research  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  doing  their  "role  dances".  He 
provided  an  accurate  explanation  of  Sikh  experience  and  checked  his 
findings  through  introspection  and  retrospection. 

Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  had  a  clear  idea  how  knowledge  on 
Sikhism  was  being  "manufactured"  and  used  by  pathological  Sikh 
researchers. 

His  motivation  to  do  Sikh  research  was  his  commitment  to 
generate  knowledge  that  would  inspire  the  troubled  Sikh  minority.  He 
brought  harmony  in  his  research  by  not  creating,  exaggerating  and 
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create  a  harmonious  relationship.  He  brought  justice  in  his  research. 
He  was  fair  to  all  participants  whom  he  studied,  and  was  mindful  of  the 
welfare  of  all  of  them.  Justice,  truth,  harmony,  creation  of  non-offensive 
knowledge  through  truthful  writing,  grounding  the  research  in  the 
Place  and  Time  and  the  experience  of  the  community  members,  was 
Sardar  Daljeet  Singh's  fully  functioning,  persuasive,  caring,  warm, 
patient,  and  credibly  confident  sensitive  style.  He  had  a  "felt  sense"  of 
what  to  do  or  where  to  throw  the  next  spark  of  enthusiasm. 

Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  was  able  to  see,  through  his  keen  obser- 
vation, that  "the  emperor  was  not  wearing  any  clothes!"  Also,  he  was 
bold  to  write  and  tell  that  it  was  so!  He  was  nourished  by  his  sensitivity 
and  stayed  totally  alive  in  his  power  of  perception. 

He  created  an  atmosphere  of  expectancy  from  Sikh  scholars 
and  showed  them  how  to  soar  by  giving  examples  and  encouragement. 
Under  his  able  guidance  they  stretched,  changed  and  became  very 
ensitivity  in  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  embodied  all  of  the 
.•  dimensions  of  his  personality  —  the  power,  the  kindness  and 
caring  —  and  especially  his  ability  to  read  accurately  what  was  happen - 


of  powerful  -  powerless  people.  He  saw,  heard  and  sensed 
his  personal  experience  and  wrote  about  them.  He  found  patterns  in 
chaos,  structures  out  of  apparently  unrelated  events.  His  book,  "Sik- 
hism:  A  comparative  Study  of  Its  Theology  and  Mysticism',  is  an 
excellent  example  of  this  phenomenon. 

In  his  death,  the  Sikh  Jagat  has  lost  a  Vivek  Buddhi  Sikh 
Widwan.  The  gap  will  be  hard  to  fill.  He,  like  a  practising  mystic,  urged 
us  to  BECOME  by  awakening  our  intelligence. 
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Carlyle  observed  'History  is  the  essence  of  innumerable 
biographies'.  Sikh  history  is  without  doubt,  the  biographies  of  number- 
less martyrs  and  saint-soldiers  who  appeared  on  the  national  scene 
again  and  again,  whenever  the  community  faced  critical  situations, 
whether  in  the  field  of  politics,  religions  or  plain  social  or  cultural  fields. 

For  instance,  with  the  loss  of  political  power  by  the  Sikhs  in 
1849,  in  the  words  of  G.S.  Dhillon,  'There  were  two  aspects  of  British 
policy  towards  Sikhs.  First,  their  political  suppression,  second,  their 
ideological  erosion  by  a  studied  patronage  of  mahants  and  pujaris 
through  government  nominated  managers  of  their  shrines'.1 

This  dismal  situation  threw  such  stalwarts  as  Bhai  Maharaj 
Singh  and  Baba  Ram  Singh  Kuka.  Although  both  of  them  ended  up  in 
the  brutalities  of  British  jails,  yet  they  ignited  such  patriotic  fires  as 
ultimately  led  the  community  to  greater  heights.  The  Singh  Sabha 
Movement  of  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  produced  luminaries  such 
as  Prof.  Gurmukh  Singh,  and  Bhai  Dit  Singh  who  strengthened  the 
religious  base  of  the  Sikhs  which  is  the  source  of  their  zeal  and  vigour. 
Thereafter,  Bhai  Vir  Singh,  Bhai  Kahan  Singh  Nabha,  Prof.  Puran 
Singh,  S.  Sunder  Singh  Majithia,  S.  Harbans  Singh  Attari  and  Bhai  Jodh 
Singh  laid  solid  foundations  for  higher  education  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  community. 

With  this  strengthening  of  the  religious  base  and  spread  of 
education  among  the  community  came  the  strength  and  consciousness 
to  take  back  their  holy*  shrines  from  government-backed  corrupt 
mahants.  This  movement  ushered  in  yet  another  set  of  saint-soldiers 
such  as  S.  Teja  Singh  Samundri,  S.  Teja  Singh  Bhuchar,  Jathedar 
Kartar  Singh  Jhabbar,  S.  Jaswant  Singh  Master  Tara  Singh  and 
many  others,  who,  after  six  years  of  blood-curdling  non-violent  and 
Christ-like  peaceful  crusade  restored  the  Sikh  gurdwaras  to  their 
original  custodians  -  the  Sikh  Panth. 
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Immediately  after  independence  in  1947,  the  enlightened  Sir- 
dar Kapur  Singh  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  the  fearless  Master 
Tara  Singh  took  up  courageous  stand  against  the  all-out  onslaughts  of 
the  new  Indian  rulers.  Their  enlightened  leadership  brought  a  ray  of 
hope  to  the  beleaguered  Sikhs  who  were  being  cheated  out  of  their 
i  the  country  and  even  in  the  sphere  of  their  religion, 


Dr  Sangat  Singh,  a  former  member  of  Policy  Planning  Think 
Tank  in  the  Indian  Foreign  Office  and  an  alternate  member  of  Joint 
Intelligence  Committee  and  also  a  former  Director,  Strategic  Studies 
in  India's  Defence  Ministry,  succinctly  sums  up  the  situation: 

The  onslaught  on  Sikh  theology  at  the  hands  of  Christian 
Missionaries,  now  articulated  by  their  cohorts,  Pashaura  Singh  and  Piar 
Singh,  recieved  adequate  response  from  Akal  Takht.  Harjot  Oberoi  of 
Vancouver  University,  British  Columbia,  is  another  recruit  espousing 
the  rc-Hinduising  of  Sikhism.  The  basic  Christian  attempt  has  been  to 
engulf  the  considerable  Sikh  population  in  North  America  and  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  considered  vulnerable.'  He  adds, 

This  onslaught  has  awakened  the  Sikhs  to  the  threat  posed. 
But  there  is  a  vast  gulf  in  the  resources  of  the  two  sides,  and  the  Sikhs 
are  facing  the  unequal  fight.  Broadly  speaking,  Brahminism  has  been 
in  league  with  McLeodian  offensive  —  The  equation  being  established 
during  the  period  of  McLeod's  stay  at  Batala  in  early  1960s,  when  there 
was  complete  bi-polarisation  of  Hindus  and  Sikhs  because  of  the 
struggle  for  the  Punjabi  Suba.  This  has  been  an  ongoing  process.'2 

It  was  this  'ongoing  process'  which  the  late  Sardar  Daljeet 
Singh  and  his  distinguished  colleagues,  the  late  Justice  Gurdev  Singh, 
Dr  Kuldip  Singh,  S.  Jagjit  Singh,  Dr  Kharak  Singh,  Prof.  Gurtej  Singh, 
Dr  Jasbir  Singh  Mann,  Maj.  Genral  Gurbakhsh  Singh,  Sardarni  Baljeet 
Kaur  Gill  and  Dr  Gurdarshan  Singh  Dhillon  were  called  upon  to  face, 
inspite  of  the  'gulf  between  the  resources  of  the  two  sides',  and  they 
successfully  met  this  onslaught  on  the  Sikh  way  of  life  through  vast 
literature  in  the  form  of  books,  a  journal  of  repute,  and  by  holding 
international  Conferences.  They  contradicted  every  falsehood  and 
spurious  literature  produced  by  the  hostile  and  anti-Sikh  elements  in 
Jndia  and  abroad.  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh,  superbly  fitted  to  the  task,  with 


reserves  of  willpower  and  energy  and  a  Savant's  demeanour,  coupled 
of  course  with  his  colleague's  hearty  co-operation  resulted  in  some  of 
the  earlier  Panthic  antagonists  like  Pashaura  Singh  apologising  at  the 
Holy  Sri  Akal  Takht  for  their  past  anti-Sikh  actions.  Although  the 
ongoing  process  is  still  there,  yet  with  the  guidelines  laid  by  Sardar 
h,  his  colleagues  will  certainly  have  considerable  check,  if 

not. 


In  this  crusade,  the  name  of  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  will  live  in 
the  history  of  Sikh  religion.  It  will  live  in  the  traditions  of  universities 
and  the  academic  world.  It  will  live  in  the  annals  of  International 
Conferences  during  the  past  decade.  It  will  live  in  the  legends  of 
controversies  that  surrounded  the  religious  and  social  parameters  of 


eds.  Jasbir  Singh  Mann  and  Kharak  Singh, 
Patiala,  1992,  pp.  209-10. 

2.  Dr  Sangat  Singh,  "The  Sikhs  in  History",  New  York,  U.S.A.,1995,  p. 
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I  IDENTITY  AND  SIKH  IDEOLOGY 


Is  Sikhism  an  original  and  independent  faith?  A  controversy 
has  been  raging  on  this  subject  since  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Some 
people  try  to  prove  it  as  a  puritan  and  concentrated  form  of  Hinduism, 
which  had  degenerated  into  polytheism,  idol  worship,  ritualism  and 
ultimate  Brahminica)  exploitation  of  the  masses.  Some  people  call 
Guru  Granth  Sahib,  another  version  of  the  Vedas,  and  call  Guru 
Granth  Sahib  the  fifth  Veda.  By  so  doing,  they  try  to  assert  that  there 
is  nothing  new  or  original  in  Sikhism,  thereby  decrying  and  downgrad- 
ing it.  There  are  others  who  would  try  to  put  it  as  a  sort  of  synthesis  of 


as  to  create  a  sort  of  cultural  unity  between  these  two  major  com- 
munities who  were  forced,  by  the  accident  of  history,  to  live  together 
in  this  land.  There  are  still  others  who  consider  the  creation  of  Sikhism 
to  forestall  the  onslaught  of  Islamic  culture,  which  had  at  that  time  set 
itself  to  devour  and  eradicate  Hinduism  by  the  sheer  force  of  political 
power,  and  as  such,  it  was  the  need  of  the  hour,  but  today  it  has  out-lived 
its  utility.  Some  people  pick  up  snatches  from  Gurbani  and  try  to  quote 
parallel  or  similar  verses  from  the  Vedas,  the  Gita  and  other  religious 
books  of  the  Hindus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Quran  and  other  books 
of  Semitic  religions,  on  the  other.  By  so  doing,  they  try  to  prove  that 
Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  a  compilation  of  eclectic  ideas.  In  support  of  their 
argument,  they  quote  the  liberal  use  of  the  terminology  of  these  books 
in  the  Holy  Granth,  as  also  the  frequent  references  to  the  deities  and 
mythical  heroes  of  these  books,  particularly  the  Pur  anas,  without 
properly  analysing  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  referred  to  in 


All  this  campaign  of  decrying  and  downgrading  the  Sikh 
scripture  and  Sikhism  has  been  accentuated  after  1947  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  denying  the  separate  entity  of  the  Sikhs  and  assimilating 
them  into  the  vast  ocean  of  myriad  of  Hindu  ideologies,  mainly  to  i 
the  Sikhs  a  status  of  national  minority.  Macauliffe,  a  British 
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and  a  famous  scholar  of  the  Sikh  scripture  and  Sikh  history,  has  likened 
this  attitude  of  the  Hindus  to  a  boa  constrictor,  who  squeezes  its  prey 
into  his  coils  to  ultimately  devour  it.  Buddhism  was  lifted  off  its  feet 
from  the  country  of  its  origin  in  the  8th  century  and  had  to  seek  its  home 
outside  India.  It  may  be  noted  that  Dr  Kailash  Nath  Katju,  a  home 
minister  in  the  Union  Cabinet  in  the  nineteen  fifties,  asserted  that  the 
Sikhs  should  give  up  their  separate  entity  and  join  the  "national 
mainstream." 

Historians  have  been  asserting  that  the  Sikh  movement  by 
Guru  Nanak  was  just  a  continuation  of  the  Bhakti  movement  of  the 
medieval  period  of  Indian  history,  thereby  superimposing  Vaishnavite 
ideology  of  God  incarnates  on  Sikhism,  and  at  the  same  time,  singling 
out  Guru  Gobind  Singh  and  the  creation  of  the  Khalsa  from  the 
ideology  of  Guru  Nanak. 

Recently,  a  new  trend  has  set  in  at  the  international  level.  The 
Christian  missionaries  have  begun  to  feel  that  Sikhism  might  take  over 
as  the  religion  of  the  world.  In  the  new  world  of  science  and  deductive 
logic,  the  Biblical  gospels  of  resurrection  and  passage  to  heaven  are 
likely  to  lose  their  appeal.  But,  Sikhism,  based  upon  reaching  the 
Infinite  through  the  finite,  and  thereby  developing  a  system  of  human 
values,  is  likely  to  muster  universal  belief  in  the  ultimate  Truth.  As  such, 
the  Christian  missionaries  of  the  west  have  started  a  campaign  of 
cutting  at  the  roots  of  Sikhism  by  challenging  the  authenticity  of  Guru 
Granth  Sahib. 

The  materialistic  approach  to  life  and  existentialism  have 
started  a  sort  of  tirade  against  the  Sikh  symbols  and  Sikh  way  of  life  in 
the  very  homeland  of  the  Sikhs,  thereby  dissolving  and  mutilating  Sikh 
identity. 

Lakhs  of  Sikhs  have  settled  in  the  western  countries.  In- 
fluenced by  the  western  culture,  the  western  way  of  life,  and  in 
adjustment  to  their  respective  government's  restrictions  for  absorbing 
them  in  employment  or  their  race,  for  getting  absorbed  in  the  local 
milieu,  they  have  discarded  their  basic  symbols  of  identity,  particularly 
the  wearing  of  unshorn  hair,  beards,  turbans  and  kirpans.  Though  they 
have  a  deep  feeling  for  the  tenets  of  Sikh  faith  and  their  assertion  for 
being  Sikhs,  they  no  more  have  their  faithful  attachment  to  these 
outward  symbols  of  Sikh  identity.  Because  of  their  numbers  and  their 
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monetary  status,  they  are  asserting  to  be  recognised  as,  as  good  mem- 
bers of  the  Sikh  community  as  those  adhering  to  these  symbols 
ordained  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Khalsa  by  Guru  Gobind 
Singh.  Since,  they  are  no  longer  conversant  with  the  script  and  language 
of  the  Sikh  scripture,  the  terms  amrit  vela,  daily  recital  of  Gurbani  in 
the  morning,  sangat,  kirtan  and  ardas  have  lost  their  conceptual  mean- 
ing. They  have  been  reduced  to  mere  rituals.  All  this  would  mean 
degeneration  of  Sikhism  to  merely  scholastic  pursuits  rather  than  a  way 
of  life.  These  western  Sikhs  have  to  look  to  preachers  and  missionaries 
from  Punjab,  very  few  of  whom  have  real  missionary  zeal,  and  practi- 
cally none  can  represent  a  living  model  of  a  Sikh  as  depicted  in  Gurbani. 

The  significance  of  maintaining  the  separate  entity  of  a 
religion  has  been  asserted  by  Sri  Aurobindo,  one  of  the  most  praised, 
well-meaning  and  respected  saintly  personal  it  ies  of  the  present  century 
in  his  book  "The  Foundations  of  Indian  Culture"  when  he  writes: 

'The  culture  which  gives  up  its  living  separateness,  which 
neglects  its  active  self-defense  will  be  swallowed  up  and  (the 


Separate  entity  of  the  Sikh  religion  began  to  be  asserted,  and 
established  during  the  life  time  of  Guru  Nanak  himself  as  stated  by  Bhai 

Gurus,  and  the  greatest  exponent  of  Sikh  thought.  He  says  in  his  vaar 
I,  pauri  31: 

"Shabad  jitti  sidh  mandli  kito  su  apna panth  nirala." 

Guru  Arjun  Dev  says,  "I  have  broken  free  from  both  Hindus 
and  Muslims." 


Guru  Gobind  Singh  advised  the  Sikhs  to  maintain  then- 
separate  identity  and  gave  a  stern  warning  not  to  take  to  Brahminical 
ways  of  ritualism  in  unequivocal  terms: 

Jab  lag  rahe  Khalsa  niara,  tab  lag  taj  deo  maen  sara 

i.e.,  Sikhs  would  lose  the  Guru's  confidence  if  they  take  to  the 
ritualistic  ways.  What  is  unique  (niralapan)  about  Sikhism  that  should 
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According  to  Duncan  Greenles,  a  theosophist  from  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  religions  advocate  the  pursuit 
of  the  Ultimate  Truth,  but  it  falls  to  the  credit  of  Sikhism  alone  that  it 
is  so  perfect  and  so  thorough  that  it  takes  the  truth  to  logical  ends  and 
allows  no  faltering,  and  no  let  up,  nor  any  arbitrariness  or  deviation 
from  the  postulates  of  the  Truth.  H.L.  Bradshaw,  a  British  writer,  says 
that  whereas  all  other  religions  contain  the  truth,  Sikhism  contains  the 
fullness  of  truth.  This  perfection  and  fullness  has  to  be  guarded  and 
maintained  at  all  costs  and  at  all  levels. 

Guru  Nanak  arrives  at  this  perfection  by  expounding  a  com- 
plete, harmoniously  integrated  and  working  unity  between  God,  man 
and  the  universe.  Through  his  concept  of  Noam,  he  defines  the  Ul- 
timate Truth  in  terms  of  this  living  unity.  This  harmoniously  integrated 
and  working  unity  of  Naam  has  been  brought  about  by  the  active 
participation  of  God  Himself  through  what  is  called  by  Guru  Nanak, 
His  Hukam  or  Will  which  remains  unabated,  undeterred  and  unchal- 
lenged. He  has  created  His  own  Self  and  then  the  entire  universe, 
providing  a  definite  working  character  to  each  of  the  phenomena,  and 
is  very  carefully  supervising  the  harmonious  working  of  these 
phenomena  in  its  minutest  details  to  create  this  well  integrated  and 
living  unity,  with  Himself  alone  at  the  helm  of  this  enormous  and 
gigantic,  well  integrated  unity.  It  is  this  working  unity  which  creates  a 
link  between  the  visible  reality  and  the  Ultimate  Truth.  We  formulate 
our  ideas  about  the  Ultimate  Truth,  from  the  harmoniously  working 
unity  of  nature,  both  past  and  present,  and  jump  from  the  visible  truth 
to  the  Ultimate  Truth,  and  form  such  ideas  about  Him  as  the  all-per- 
vading, omnipresent,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  fathomless,  formless 
and  the  source  spring  of  all  virtues.  The  sum  total  of  these  virtues  put 
together  can  be  expressed  only  in  words  or  shabad.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Ultimate  Truth  is  also-called  shabad  and  becomes  synonymous 
with  Naam,  Hukam  and  Harmony,  i.e.,  Sehaj  in  Sikh  literature.  The 
importance  of  the  relationship  between  the  truth  and  Hukam  can  be 
guaged  from  what  Guru  Nanak  has  said  in  Japu  ji: 

Kiv  sachiyara  hoiyia  kiv  koorhia  tutia  pali 

Hukami  rajhai  chalna  Nanak  likhiya  nali  SGGS,  p.  1 

The  only  approach  to  the  Ultimate  Truth  is  to  follow  hukam 
in  word  and  deed.  Truth,  according  to  Guru  Nanak  is  the  One  which 
is  beyond  the  impact  of  time  and,  therefore,  it  is  outside  the  circle  of 
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birth,  aging  and  death.  Therefore,  it  cannot  have  a  body  form.  He  is, 
therefore,  reckoned  as  a  spirit  -  a  living  spirit  in  the  context  of  Naam 
and  hence  referred  to  as  Jagat  Jot. 

Being  the  sole  authority  in  running  the  affairs  of  the  universe, 
God,  according  to  Guru  Nanak,  is  not  confined  to  a  solitary  place  of 
rest  in  His  Heaven,  rather  He  is  actively  involved  in  His  work,  without 
any  deputies  or  helpers.  He  does  not  break  His  authority  and  does  not 
require  such  forces  as  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Mahesh,  or  Durga,  thereby 
eliminating  polytheism  of  the  Hindus  altogether  from  his  thought. 
Again,  he  does  not  contribute  to  the  Hindu  idea  of  considering  any  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  the  sun,  the  air,  water,  a  mountain, 
or  rain  etc.,  to  represent  the  Ultimate  Truth  -  God  or  an  approach  to 
the  truth.  Such  a  thought  will  create  a  break  in  the  unity  of  nature, 
wherein  each  phenomena  has  to  work  in  a  sort  of  cause,  and  effect 
relationship  with  others.  The  Ultimate  Truth  lies  in  their  integrated 
working  unity  with  one  another  as  well  as  with  God.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
that  he  would  not  give  any  credence  to  worshipping  such  natural 
phenomena  as  fire,  water,  sun,  rain,  a  river  or  some  animals,  however 
beneficial  they  may  be  for  man  (e.g.,  the  cow)  or  dangerous  for  man, 
such  as  cobra.  Working  unity  of  the  entire  nature  with  their  unity  with 
God,  on  the  one  hand,  and  man,  on  the  other,  is  Guru  Nanak's  way. 
Guru  Nanak  does  not  contribute  to  the  idea  of  Sankhya  Shastra, 
wherein  nature  is  considered  as  an  independent  entity  having  no 
attachment  with  God.  Sidh  Yogis  preaching  celibacy  and  renunciation 
of  the  living  world,  and  recognising  God  as  Sunnya  (Sunan)  Le.,  not  a 
Hying  spirit,  were  badly  detested  by  Guru  Nanak.  He  completely 
discards  the  way  of  the  Jain  monks  who  do  not  drink  clean  water,  live 
on  left-overs,  stir  up  faeces  to  save  lives  of  germs  and  insects  in  it,  wear 
cloth  covers  over  their  noses,  get  their  hair  pulled  out  and  avoid  bath. 
All  this  does  not  fit  into  his  concept  of  harmony  and  free  flow  of  His 
Will  in  maintaining  the  integrated  unity  of  nature.  The  idea  of 
Shankracharia  to  consider  the  world  and  nature  as  unreal  and  maya 
does  not  find  favour  with  Guru  Nanak.  Sikhism  considers  maya  or 
changing  nature  of  phenomena  and  their  value  to  man,  as  an  integral 
part  of  His  Will  and,  therefore,  harmonious  living. 

Maya  mamta  karte  kai,  Yehu  hukamu  kahi  sharishti  upai. 

SGGS,  p.  1261 
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Sikhism  does  not  discard  maya  altogether  but  ralher  utilizes 
it  for  wholesome  living  by  man.  Guru  Nanak  does  not  reject  maya,  but 
he  rejects  attachment  with  it.  In  this  manner,  Shankracharia's  approach 
towards  nature  is  rejected  and  discarded. 

Since,  Sikhism  rejects  the  trinity  of  Brahma,  Vishnu  and 
Mahesh  as  deputies  to  the  Almighty  for  running  the  affairs  of  the 
universe,  there  is  no  scope  for  avtars  or  incarnations,  as  they  are 
incarnations  of  Vishnu. 

Moreover,  the  avtars  -  Sri  Ram  and  Sri  Krishan,  were  human 
beings  and  had  all  the  limitations  of  human  beings.  How  could  they 
represent  the  timeless,  deathless,  formless,  fathomless,  omnipresent, 
tent,  omniscient  and  universal  truth.  Sikhism  has  excluded 
its  purview,  as  also  the  scriptures  like  Ramayana,  Mahab- 
harata  and  the  Gita,  based  upon  their  life  styles  in  a  given  situation. 
Since,  these  books  were  composed  not  by  Sri  Ram  or  Sri  Krishan 
themselves,  but  were  prepared  much  after  them,  they  do  not  depict 
their  personal  experience  with  the  Truth.  They  encourage  hero  wor- 
ship, rather  than  attachment  with  the  formless  Truth.  Sikhism  excludes 
them  from  its  purview  as  also  all  types  of  idolatory  or  images  which  are 
representatives  of  physical  form. 

No  individual  person,  howsoever  great,  well  equipped  or 
maryada  purshotam  he  may  be,  can  be  the  ideal  of  perfection  in 
Sikhism.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  collective  personality  of  the  sangat 
—  men,  women  and  children  of  all  ages  and  all  walks  of  life,  join 
together  and  worship  Noam,  which  is  considered  in  Sikhism,  to  repre- 
sent God  -The  Truth. 

Vichi  sangati  hah  prabhu  vase  jeeyo 

Vichi  sangati  hah  prabhu  vartada  bujhu  shabad  vichari. 

It  is  this  collective  personality  which  is  termed  as  Khalsa, 
whom  Guru  Gobind  Singh  calls  worthy  of  worship  (Khalsa  poojane 

Guru  Nanak  rejected  the  Hindu  idea  of  religious  sanction 
attached  with  social  order  of  the  division  of  man  into  birth-based  high 
and  low  castes,  as  a  reward  or  punishment  for  a  person's  good  or  bad 
deeds  in  a  previous  birth.  He  rejected  such  man-made  and  arbitrary 
prejudices  regarding  different  professions  which  had  resulted  in  the 
i  Braliminical  and  the  ruling  classes  over  all  other  types 
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of  workers,  particularly  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  professions  who  were 
considered  menial  and,  therefore,  untouchables.  They  were  denied 
even  the  right  to  worship.  Guru  Nanak  took  the  idea  of  the  all-per- 
vasiveness of  truth  to  its  logical  ends,  and  saw  a  reflection  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Ultimate  Truth  i.e.,  God  in  every  individual.  Similarly,  he  saw  in 
every  profession  His  order  of  things  for  creating  a  harmony  in  the 
integrated  working  unity  of  the  totality  of  the  universe.  He,  thus, 
believed  in  the  equality  of  all  men,  each  of  whom  were  born  free  from 
all  encumberances  of  the  previous  birth  and  similarly,  in  an  equally 
honourable  place  to  all  the  professions,  and  all  workers.  Himself 
coming  from  a  high  caste  Khatri,  he  sided  with  the  workers  considered 
low  in  the  Hindu  social  order.  In  order  to  bring  in  this  equality  and  root 
out  all  such  human  disparities  and  discriminations  in  a  practical  and 
effective  way,  he  introduced  such  institutions  as  sangat,  pangat  and 
sarovars.  These  also  introduced  an  urban  way  of  life  wherein  all  profes- 
sions become  equal  automatically.  Regional  and  caste  disparities,  a 
bane  of  the  Hindu  religio-social  order,  was  removed  by  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  by  the  ceremony  olamrit,  where  men  from  different  high  and  low 
castes,  having  different  professions,  and  coining  from  different  areas 
were  united  together. 

Similarly,  the  discrimination  against  women,  who  were 
relegated  to  a  lower  status  than  man  and  were  debarred  from  religious 
education  and  religious  ceremonies,  were  forced  by  religion  to  burn 
themselves  alive  on  the  pyre  of  their  dead  husbands  or  live  a  life  of 
destitute  women,  was  removed  and  they  were  given  an  honourable 
status,  equal  to  that  of  men.  They  were  as  good  members  of  ihe  sangat 
as  men,  and  the  custom  of  sati  was  banned  altogether.  This  was  all  a 
revolution  to  bring  about  unity  between  man  and  God,  accept  the  truth 
of  the  harmony  of  nature  and  remove  all  man-made  arbitrariness. 

Another  very  important  aspect  of  the  Sikh  religion  is  that  is 
does  not  break  the  unity  of  man's  life  into  such  arbitrary  stages  as 
Brahamcharya,  Grahasth,  Ban  prastha  and  Sanyas  ashrams.  Sikhism  is 
a  whole-life  religion,  wherein  the  entire  life  is  considered  as  an  in- 
tegrated unity,  right  from  birth  till  death.  Sikhism  considers  family  life 
as  the  norm,  very  much  in  line  with  the  harmony  of  the  Will,  so  that 
human  life  should  not  come  to  an  end,  as  was  envisaged  by  the  practice 
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Hasandiyan  khelandiyan 


viche  hovai 


Sikhism  does  not  consider  life  in  seclusion  as  the  norm.  Being 
a  whole  life  religion,  it  takes  all  aspects  of  human  life  such  as  social, 
cultural,  economic,  political  as  well  as  religious  within  its  fold  as  a 
harmoniously  integrated  unity  and  there  is  no  question  of  breaking  this 
multi-fold  unity.  Sikh  Gurus  rejected  the  Hindu  aim  of  religion 
alongwith  its  approach  to  religion.  Hindus  approach  various  gods  and 
goddesses  for  either  the  worldly  benefits  in  the  form  of  riches  and 
comforts  or  a  seat  in  the  heavens  also  known  as  mukti.  Both  these 
purpose^  are  selfish  in  nature.  Religion  cannot  be  a  means  of  self 

For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  imaginary  gods  and  goddesses 
are  created.  Multiplicity  of  human  needs  and  requirements  results  in 
a  multiplicity  of  gods  and  goddesses,  whose  number  swells  into  crores, 
each  one  with  a  separate  method  of  propitiating  in  the  form  of  artis, 
recitation  of  mantras,  fasts,  offerings  and  rituals,  which  in  their  turn 
require  the  help  of  the  priestly  class,  the  Brahmins.  Then,  for  mukti  and 
a  seat  in  the  heavens,  such  practices  as  recitation  of  the  Sanskrit 
scriptures,  donations,  havanas,  yagyas,  visits  to  places  of  pilgrimage, 
baths  at  different  ghats  or  tanks  like  Hardwar,  Triveni,  Pushar  and 
Nasik,  etc.,  torturing  the  body  in  penances  and  offering  sacrifices  to 
the  extent  of  sacrificing  ones  ownself  have  been  indulged  into.  This 
tantamounts  to  purchasing  mukti  or  a  seat  in  the  heavens.  All  this  again 
requires  the  services  of  the  Brahmans,  who  in  their  turn  fleece  and 
exploit  the  innocent  worshippers.  Guru  Nanak  had  decried  these 
priests  as  hypocritic  agents.  Sikhsim  does  not  give  any  credence  to 
places  of  pilgrimage  since  no  particular  place  or  direction  can  be 
marked  as  the  house  of  God,  who  is  all  pervasive  and  omnipresent.  All 
ritualisms  are  done  away  with  as  arbitrary  and  hypocritical  in  nature. 


Sikhism  rejects  worldly  comforts  and  riches,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  mukti  on  the  other,  as  the  aim  of  human  life  in  favour  of  the  love 
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Love  does  not  thrive  on  greedy  considerations  of  the  self. 
Rather,  it  requires  selfless  abdication  to  His  Will,  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  smooth  flow  of  the  Will  controlling  the  totality  of  the  entire 
universe.  Since,  this  love  can  be  bestowed  only  through  His  Grace,  one 
is  required  to  pray  for  His  Grace  and,  at  the  same  time,  remember  His 
qualities  and  acquire  them  in  ones  life  style,  so  that  a  person  is  in 
complete  concordance  with  Him  during  one's  life.  This  concordant 
merger  with  Him,  with  His  Will  is  called  jeewan  mukti,  and  this  is  the 
aim  of  life  in  Sikhism. 

As  regards  Semitic  religions,  Sikhism  does  accept  the  oneness 
of  the  all-pervading,  formless  and  fathomless,  omnipotent  God.  But, 
since  Sikhism  does  not  accept  the  fable  of  the  throwing  out  of  Adam 
and  Eve  of  heaven  as  a  punishment  for  Adam's  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  all  the  religious  formulations  accruing  out  of  this  fable  are 
rejected.  God  in  Sikhism  is  neither  an  annoyed  one,  nor  confined  to  a 
solitary  corner  in  the  heaven.  He  is  actively  involved  in  ninning  the 
affairs  of  His  creation  and  is  as  loving  and  patronising  as  a  father,  as 
helpful  and  co-operative  as  a  brother  and  as  sincere  as  a  real  friend 
{yaar).  He  is  always  kind  and  bestows  His  Grace  upon  any  one  and 
every  one,  giving  a  person  all  protection  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  With 
His  Grace,  He  offers  guidance  to  man  like  a  guide  or  Guru.  If  man  is 
suffering  in  this  world,  it  is  not,  because  of  His  curse,  but  because  of 
man's  ego,  which  keeps  a  man  away  from  Him.  Ego  stands  in  the  way 
of  recognising  His  kindness  and  patronage  and  takes  a  person  away 
from  the  harmony  of  His  Will.  A  perfect  guide  -  who  is  in  consonance 
with  God,  or  God  Himself  cures  man  from  ego  and  brings  him  back  to 
be  in  unison  with  the  harmony  of  His  Will.  Sikhism  does  not  accept  the 
idea  of  a  messenger  or  prophet  or  son  of  God,  faith  in  whom  will  be  a 
guarantee  for  resurrection,  and  pardon  from  God  on  the  doomsday  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  prophet  or  son  of  God.  His  justice  is 
absolutely  true,  quick  and  not  influenced  by  any  body's  recommenda- 
tion. Sikhism  does  not  accept  the  idea  of  hell  or  heaven  and,  therefore, 
does  not  consider  the  proposal  of  accepting  any  prophet  or  son  of  God, 
who  would  get  a  person  admitted  to  heaven  or  save  him  from  the  fire 
of  hell.  What  is  to  happen  after  death  is  left  to  God  Himself  -  the 
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Nanak  jini  kartai  kamu  keeya  so  janai  kartam .  SGGS,  p.  466 

Sikhism  does  not  accept  the  breaking  up  of  the  unity  of  man 
into  men  of  faith  and  pagans. 

They  are  all  equal,  to  be  judged,  not  on  the  basis  of  any  faith, 
ieir  own  good  deeds.  The  division  of  man  into  men  of  faith  and 
pagans,  and  particularly  the  pagans  being  looked  down  upon  with  scorn 
and  coerced  to  conversion  to  a  particular  faith  is  against  the  spirit  of 

According  to  Sikhism,  man  comes  to  the  earth  without  any 
burden  of  the  curse  to  suffer  because  of  the  disobedience  committed 
by  the  so  called  first  man,  Adam,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  He  rather 
comes  to  the  earth  as  a  free  man  with  a  free  conscience,  in  accordance 
with  His  Grace.  Human  birth  is  an  opportunity  provided  to  man  to 


SGGS,  p.  12 

Rather  than  any  punishment,  He  is,  in  fact,  considered  in 
Sikhism,  as  born  to  rule  over  all  other  forms  of  creation  like  a  sardar. 

Avarjoni  teri paniharee.  Isu  dharti  mahi  ten  sikdari 

SGGS,  p.  374 

Sikhism,  therefore,  offers  a  positive  and  constructive  ap- 
proach to  life.  Women  are  not  considered  in  any  way  inferior  to  man 
or  given  a  lower  status  than  man  in  the  religio-social  life.  They  are 
considered  equal  to  man  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  good  a  part  of 
the  creation  as  men.  Since,  man  according  to  Semitic  religions,  has  to 
wait  for  resurrection  till  doomsday,  he  has  to  be  in  his  grave  till  then. 
What  a  long  wait  for  this,  promise  and  to  what  benefit  to  the  dead 
person.  This  promise  has  encouraged  the  worship  for  the  dead  and 
maintenance  of  graves  around  both  the  Church  and  the  Mosque.  Is  not 
faith  in  life  more  positive  than  faith  in  the  dead,  as  people  are  led  to 
worship  of  graves,  particularly  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  desires? 

Accepting  a  messenger,  prophet  or  the  son  of  God  to  act  as  a 
go-between  the  annoyed  God  and  man,  has  in  its  turn  turned  man  to 
worship  the  messenger,  prophet  or  the  son  of  God,  rather  than  God. 

]  Sufis  have  turned  to  concentrate 
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this  departure  emphatically.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Sikhs  suffered  a  lot 
of  torture  and  offered  sacrifices  in  thousands  for  not  accepting 
Mohammad  as  Rosul-e  Allah.  No  doubt,  they  had  faith  in  Allah  and 
believed  in  a  direct  link  with  Him. 

Sikhs  do  not  accept  the  idea  of  offering  prayers  with  face 
towards  Mecca  or  going  to  Hajj,  as  it  was  not  in  the  fitness  of  the 
all-pervading  quality  of  God.  Similarly,  they  give  no  credence  to  such 
rituals  as  fasts,  offering  sacrifices  on  Id-ul-  Zuha  or  circumcision  of 
men.  Sikhs  advocate  maintaining  the  original  form,  sabat  surat  of  the 
body  (SGGS  p.  1084),  as  created  by  the  Creator  in  obedience  to  His 
Will.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  keep  their  hair  unshorn  and  undyed 
all  through  their  lives. 

By  giving  all  these  details  in  the  form  of  comparison,  what  I 
want  to  emphasize  is  that  Sikhism  is  neither  an  extension  of  Hinduism, 
nor  a  synthesis  of  Hinduism  and  Islam,  nor  created  for  protecting  the 
Hindus  against  the  onslaught  of  Islam.  It  is  an  independent  and  unique 
religion  based  upon  revelation  of  the  Truth. 

Sikhism  constitutes  a  revealed  religion  based  upon  messages 
received  by  Guru  Nanak  and  the  other  Gurus,  directly  from  Truth 
Himself,  when  through  the  Grace  of  God,  each  one  of  them  came,  in 
a  state  of  complete  consonance,  complete  unison  and  merger  with 
Him.  This  is  a  state,  described  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh  as  "Dwai  te  ek 
nip  hwai  gayo?  In  such  a  state,  when  their  identity  and  entity  was 
completely  lost  in  Him,  whatever  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Guru, 
was  His  word.  It  was  as  if  the  Ultimate  Truth  spoke  through  the  mouth 
of  the  Guru.  Guru  Nanak  himself  testifies  in  these  words: 

"O  Lalo,  as  I  do  receive  the  word  of  the  Lord,  so  I  do  pass  on 
to  you."  SGGS,p.722 

Guru  Amar  Das  says: 

"It  is  He  —  the  Lord  alone,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  speak  as 


and  when  He  makes  me  speak." 
ularly,  Guru  Arjun,  the  fifth  guru,  says: 


SGGS,  p.  39 


I  know  not  what  to  say, 
Lord." 
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It  is  believed  that  revelation  descended  upon  the  prophets  of 
Semitic  religions.  But,  they  did  not  record  them  personally.  The  scrip- 
tures were  prepared  by  their  followers  at  a  much  later  stage,  and  were 
based  upon  either  the  discourses  of  these  prophets  on  their  life  styles 
or  their  behaviour  in  particular  situations,  thereby  leaving  much  scope 
for  surmises,  exaggerations,  hearsay  and  interpolations.  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  Sikh  scripture,  the  message  received  by  the  Gurus  was  recorded 
by  the  Gurus  themselves.  Then,  in  order  to  ward  off  any  hearsay  stories 
and  exaggerations  about  the  life  styles  of  the  Gurus,  Guru  Nanak 
himself  advises  not  to  imitate  the  Guru,  but  his  word  alone  is  to  be 
reckoned.  (SGGS,  p.  933) 

The  Sikh  scripture  is  in  a  poetic  form,  to  be  sung  under  definite 
musical  tones,  so  that  no  scope  is  left  for  any  adultration  or  interpola- 
tion. Then,  the  entire  compositions  were  collected,  verified  and  com- 
piled in  the  form  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  so  that  any  unauthorized 
interpolation  called  kachi  bani  should  not  meddle  with  the  Sikh  ap- 
proach to  religion. 

This  word  of  the  Guru,  which,  as  stated  above,  not  only 
describes  the  Truth,  but  also  represents  or  constitutes  Truth  itself. 
Known  as  shabad,  it  describes  the  shabad,  i.e.,  Truth  makes  a  person 
understand,  appreciate  and  recognize  the  Truth,  and  ultimately 
transcends  him  to  merge  with  the  Truth  if  proper  atmosphere  is 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  role  of  the  Gurus  in  Sikhism  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  role  of  the  Semitic  prophets,  who  help  a 
person  cross  into  heaven  on  the  doomsday,  much  after  his  death.  The 
Guru  in  Sikhism  -  in  the  form  of  word  (shabad)  helps  him  realize  the 
Truth  and  merge  with  the  Truth  in  a  person's  life  time.  This  Guru,  in 
the  form  of  word,  is  Guru  Granth  Sahib  and  constitutes  the  first  major 
form  of  the  identity  of  Sikhism.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  book  of 
knowledge  or  philosophy,  etc.  It  is  a  means,  a  guide  to  connect  man 
with  the  Truth,  to  merge  him  with  the  Truth.  For  merger  with  the  Truth, 
man  is  required  to  give  up  his  ego  and  abdicate  his  self  to  the  harmony 
of  the  Will  or  Hukam.  Of  course,  it  is  a  difficult  task.  But,  by  con- 
centrating upon  shabad,  the  entire  attitude  of  the  mind  is  diverted  from 
the  self  to  the  shabad.  For  this  purpose,  an  early  morning  concentration 
upon  shabad,  what  is  known  as simran  in  Sikhism,  is  the  way.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  such  interjectory  words  as  Waheguru,  or  any  verse,  stanza 


or  a  full  shabad  in  the  Granth  Sahib  carries  a  description  of  the  Truth 
in  the  form  of  His  praises,  His  qualities.  Concentration  upon  these 
praises  has  a  two  fold  role.  It  impresses  upon  a  person  his  smallness  in 
comparison  with  His  vast  greatness,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  helps  to  subdue 
the  ego  and  the  self  in  him.  The  other  part  is,  that  by  time  and  again 
spelling  His  praises,  one  acquires  these  qualities  and  practises  them  in 
his  behaviour,  life  style,  to  ultimately  acquire  a  wave  length  with  the 
ultimate  harmony  with  Noam,  i.e.,  the  Ultimate  Truth.  He,  thus,  builds 
his  character  on  the  lines  of  Hukam  and  Truth.  He,  thus,  comes  in 
consonance  with  Him,  and  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  part  and  parcel 
ofTruth-ajflcfcuwB. 

A  daily  recitation  of  Gurbani,  particularly  the  five  bonis, 
freshen  up  his  faith,  whose  reassertion  every  day,  before  his  daily  work 
starts,  confirms  his  faith  in  the  Ultimate  Truth  or  Noam. 

His  ultimate  attachment  with  Truth  comes  only  with  the  be- 
stowal of  His  Grace.  For  seeking  His  Grace,  a  daily  ardas  is  very 
necessary.  Though  every  shabad  in  the  Sikh  scripture  carries  a  verse  or 
two  for  ardas,  yet  the  personal  ardas  brings  a  person  face  to  face  with 
God,  and  he  talks  to  God  from  the  core  of  his  heart,  pours  out  his  heart 
to  Him  and  feels  as  if  he  has  had  a  meeting  with  Him.  Ardas  cultivates 
humility  in  a  person,  washes  out  the  ego  in  him,  and  also  forms  a  daily 
vow  to  abdicate  his  self  to  Him.  This,  selfless  abdication  is  the  basis  of 
Love  for  Him.  This  love  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  Sikhism.  (SGGS,  p.  534) 

The  daily  attendence  oisangat  -  the  Sikh  congregation  in  the 
presence  and  patronage  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  provides  a  person  with 
an  opportunity  to  be  one  with  many  people  who  are  on  the  same  path. 
The  melody  of  the  kirtan  through  which  His  praises  are  sung  transcends 
a»s  mind  to  the  realms  of  the  formless,  and  fathomless,  whose  all 
pervasiveness  can  be  felt  in  this  congregation.  Thus,  a  person  gets  a 
fast  hand  experience  of  merger  with  the  Truth. 

Sewa  implying  comfort  to  the  collected  humanity,  without  any 
•scrimination  is  complementary  to  this  union  of  a  person  with 
numanity,  who  represents  the  all-pervading  God,  living  on  the  earth 
around  you.  ' 

build  °Uter  symbok  of  Sikh  identity  ~  the  five  K's  combine  to 

around  you  an  aura  ofNaam,  unshorn  hair  and  beard  constitute 


a  symbol  of  obedience  to  His  Will.  Dyeing  and  cutting  the  hair  and 
shaving  off  the  beard  reflects  a  daily  exercise  of  disobedience  to  His 
Will.  This  is,  therefore,  the  basic  and  integral  part  of  the  Sikh  belief. 
The  comb  cleans  the  hair  and  the  turban  covers  the  hair.  Again  turban 
is  a  symbol  of  respect  for  the  Master  and  also  represents  your  being 
always  in  His  presence,  always  in  the  protection  of  His  shadow.  Kara 

-  the  iron  bangle,  is  a  reflection  of  unflinching  faith  in  His  suzerainty, 
patronage  and  protection.  Kachh  -  the  breeches  is  the  symbol  of 
firmness  of  personal  character,  observance  of  restraint  on  all  types  of 
biological  urges  and  indulgence.  Strength  of  character  is  the  best 
guarantee  against  being  swayed  by  worldly  pleasures.  Kirpan  is  a 
symbol  of  an  independent  conscience,  free  from  all  types  of  fear  and 
rancour.  No  one  can  remain  truely  attached  with  the  Truth,  if  there  is 
any  type  of  fear  from  some  worldly  power.  Again  use  of  force  for 
self-protection  is  permissible  only  with  an  eye  on  mercy  and  kindly 
behaviour  with  even  your  enemy.  Kirpan  combines  in  it  kirpa,  i.e., 
kindliness  and  aan,  i.e.,  self  respect.  As  such,  it  is  a  symbol  of  authority 

Every  Sikh  is  required  to  partake  in  the  ceremony  of  amrit 
which  implies  a  pledge  to  be  under  the  direct  control,  authority  and 
governance  of  the  Supreme  Authority,  controlling  the  entire  universe 

-  the  Ultimate  Truth,  and  become  a  Khalsa. 


FORMATION  OF  EARLY  SIKH  IDENTITY 


Dr  B.S.  Dhillon 


Truly,  Sikhism  has  originated  out  of  the  religious  experience 
of  Guru  Nanak.  Analysis  of  Guru  Nanak's  bani  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  he  intensely  felt  himself  to  be  an  intermediary  of  God  to 
proclaim  the  Divine  Will.  It  is  a  fact,  none  of  the  existing  religious 
traditions  of  India,  deserved  his  unqualified  approval.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  criticism  or  even  denunciation  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
almost  all  the  religions,  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  to  follow  their 
suit.  Like  a  genuine  prophet,  he  unequivocally  challenged  the  evil 
order,  whether  it  was  social,  religious  or  political.1  To  bring  about 
radical  change  in  the  existing  social  order,  he  denounced  the  caste 
system  and  values  attached  to  it.  To  establish  a  fresh  world  order  based 
on  just  and  equitable  terms,  he  propounded  the  ideals  of  equality  and 
brotherhood,  which  in  return  were  to  transform  the  whole  gamut  of 
human  relationships.  Guru  Nanak's  religious  experience  worked  as  a 
major  catalyst  to  inspire  his  successors  to  strive  for  his  mission. 
Through  the  ideals  and  institutions  propounded  by  him,  they  continued 
to  apply  pragmatic  test  to  his  religious  experience,  which  fructified  in 
the  emergence  of  a  new  socio-religious  order  in  the  shape  of  the  Sikh 
Panth  in  Northern  India. 

Some  scholars  are  ill  at  ease  to  accept  that  Guru  Nanak's 
world-  view  was  quite  distinct  from  other  religious  traditions  of  India. 
Secondly,  they  are  of  the  view  that  the  early  period  of  the  Sikh  tradition 
did  not  show  much  concern  for  establishing  the  religious  boundaries 
of  Sikhism.  Resultantly,  early  Sikh  identity  has  been  assumed  as  fluid, 
amorphous  and  unfixed  in  nature.2  Parameters  of  the  above  problem 
can  be  explained,  if  we  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  how  religious 
experience  unfolds  itself  in  definite  attitudes  and  different  forms  of 
expression.  According  to  Joachim  Wach,  all  religions,  despite  their 
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elements,  but  not  a  full  religion.3  On  the  basis  of  the  above  taxonomy, 
we  shall  have  a  look  at  early  Sikhism,  whether  these  three  expressions 

expressions,  we  can  draw  the  religious  boundaries  of  early  Sil 
within  which  it  operated  at  its  earlier  stage  of  history. 

The  system  of  belief  is  considered  to  be  the  heart  or  kernel  of 
any  religion.  Without  going  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  that 
theoretically  Sikhism  is  purely  a  monotheistic  religion.  There  is  no 
compromise  on  Unity  of  God-head.  Man's  first  and  foremost  al- 
legiance is  to  God.  God  is  Transcendent  as  well  as  Immanent 
throughout  the  world.  He  responds  to  prayers  and  true  supplications. 
God  had  revealed  Himself  through  the  bani,  i.e.,  shabad,  of  the  Sikh 
Gurus.  He  is  the  Creator,  and  the  world  is  totally  dependant  on  Him 
for  its  existence.  Everything,  except  God,  is  transitory  in  this  world. 
Though,  the  world  is  not  as  real  as  the  Creator,  yet  it  is  not  an  illusion, 
i.e.,  maya  or  a  thing  to  be  despised.  To  achieve  summum  bonum,  one 
is  not  required  to  practise  asceticism  and  to  renounce  the  family, 
society  and  the  world.  Man  could  achieve  liberation  by  contemplation 


Guru  Nanak  and  his  successors  did  not  believe  in  the  four-fold 
division  of  society  as  divinely  ordained.  They  had  firm  faith  in  the 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  man.  Theoretically,  Sikh  ism's  world-view 
is  incomplete  without  the  Guru.  Guru  Nanak  was  a  divine  preceptor. 
He  and  his  successors  were  believed  to  be  intermediaries  between  God 
and  the  Sikhs.  The  Divine  Will  has  come  to  be  manifested  through  their 
bani,  i.e.,  shabad  or  word  of  God.  Succession  to  guruship  was  spiritual, 
and  for  it,  complete  identification  with  the  preceptor  was  essential.  The 
successors  of  Guru  Nanak  were  not  merely  his  spiritual  heirs,  but  they 
were  also  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  'Nanak'.  Hence,  unity  of 
guruship  was  one  of  the-Qardinal  principles  of  faith,  a  fact  which  Sikh 
as  well  as  non-Sikh  writers  have  mentioned  time 'and  again.  Although, 
the  Sikh  Gurus  were  physically  different,  yet  they  were  believed  to  be 
'One  in  Spirit'  (Jyot),  and  possessed  the  same  light.  Even  the  successor 
Sikh  Gurus,  while  translating  their  religious  experience  into  words,  did 
not  make  use  of  their  personal  names,  but  called  themselves  'Nanak' 
only.  The  author  of  Dabistan  bears  a  clear  testimony  to  the  Sikh  belief 
that  it  was  the  spirit  of  Guru  Nanak  that  dwelt  in  his  successors.4  Hence, 
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of  the  Sikh  community.  Obviously,  Unity  of  God,  brotherhood  of  man, 
unity  of  guruship,  etc.,  formed  the  pillars  of  the  theoretical  expression 
of  the  Sikh  religious  experience. 

Usually,  no  religion  can  function  without  at  least  a  modicum 
of  practical  expression,  i.e.,  cultic  or  worship.  In  fact,  what  is  formu- 
lated in  theoretical  statement,  is  expressed  through  religious  practices, 
viz.,  liturgy,  sacraments  and  devotional  methods.  It  has  been  observed 
that  practical  expression  always  plays  an  important  role  to  evolve  and 
preserve  distinct  identity  of  a  community.  In  the  religious  phenomena, 
Sikhism  is  a  revealed  religion  in  which  doctrinal  elements  determine 
the  act  of  reverence  towards  the  'Numen'.  Scriptural  as  well  as  histori- 
cal sources  suggest  that  right  from  the  beginning  Nam,  Dan  and  Isnan, 
i.e.,  internal  as  well  as  external  purity  have  been  the  hall-mark  of  Sikh 

prevalent  among  the  Sikhs. 

The  place  where  the  early  Sikhs  used  to  meet  for  devotional 
and  religious  purposes,  was  known  as  dharamsala,  a  prototype  of  the 
modern  gurdwara.  In  early  Sikh  literature,  we  come  across  frequent 
references  to  the  dharamsala,  which  suggest  that  it  stood  at  the  centre 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  Sikhs.  Guru  Nanak  and  his  successors 
continued  to  establish  these  centres  at  different  places  in  Punjab.5 


Later  on,  the  Sikhs  organized  themselves  to  set  up  these  centres  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.6  Almost  each  dharamsala,  had  a  langar 
(community  kitchen)  attached  to  it,  which  provided  free  food  and 
shelter  to  the  way  farers  and  pilgrims.  Both  these  institutions  were  run 
by  the  collective  efforts  of  the  Sikhs,  consequently,  maintenance  and 

obligations.  Since,  the  Sikh  Gurus  enjoined  upon  the  Sikhs  to  share 
their  earnings  with  others,  dan  (charity)  in  the  shape  of  cash  and  kind, 
maintenance  of  these  institutions  also  became  an  important  part  of 
practical  expression.  Later  on,  Guru  Arjun  institutionalized  it  and 
appointed  his  masands  to  collect  it  from  the  Sikhs.7 

Sewa  (service),  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Sikh  faith,  had 
also  acquired  the  status  of  worship.  Bhai  Gurdas  enumerates  various 
foyms  of  Sewa  *  cleaning  the  floor  of  dharamsala,  fetching  water, 
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Basically,  dharamsala  was  a  place  of  worship,  where  kirtan, 
recitation  of  Gurbani  and  devotional  exercises  of  the  Sikh  community 
took  place.  As  Gurbani  was  the  major  and  most  sought  after  mode  of 
worship,  it  occupied  a  position  of  reverence  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Sikh  community.  Early  Sikh  literature  makes  reference  to  Japu,Aarti, 
Sodar  and  Kirtan  Sohila,  which  had  come  into  use  for  liturgical  purpose 
among  the  Sikhs.10  The  Rahit  which  Guru  Amar  Das  is  said  to  have 
promulgated  for  observance  by  the  Sikhs,  also  refers  to  narration  of 
anecdotes  relating  to  the  Sikh  Gurus  in  the  congregation. 

To  express  their  religious  experience,  Guru  Nanak  and  his 
successors  had  adopted  the  vernacular  language,  which  according  to 
the  author  of  Dabistan,  was  spoken  in  the  countryside  of  Punjab.  To 
scribe  it,  Gurmukhi  script  had  been  evolved.  Worship  and  all  the 
religious  services  were  conducted  in  Punjabi.  Consequently,  Punjabi 
written  in  Gurmukhi  script  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Sikh  com- 
munity. As  the  religious  practices  revolved  around  Gurbani,  pothis  of 
sacred  hymns  were  made  available,  which  were  duly  installed  in  the 
dharamsalas.  With  the  codification  of  Sikh  scripture,  Aad  Sri  Guru 
Granth  Sahib  replaced  the  pothis  to  occupy  a  place  of  reverence  in  the 


dharamsala. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Guru  Amar  Das,  the  Sikhs  had 
started  celebrating  their  own  festivals.13  Bhai  Gurdas  affirms  that 
celebration  of  Vaisakhi  and  Gurpurbs  relating  to  the  lives  of  Sikh 
Gurus,  had  come  into  vogue.14  The  author  oi  Dabistan  testifies  that  on 
the  eve  of  Vaisakhi,  the  masands  along  with  their  sangats  used  to  visit 
the  Guru's  court.15  The  Sikh  code  of  daily  worship  outlined  by  Guru 
Ram  Das  had  found  further  exposition  at  the  hands  of  Bhai  Gurdas. 
According  to  it,  an  ideal  Sikh  rose  early  in  the  morning,  took  his  daily 
bath,  recited  every  morning  and  evening  the  prescribed  texts  of  Gur- 
bani, visited  dharamsala  or  gurdwara  without  fail,  listened  to  the  kirtan, 
benefited  from  the  company  of  the  Sikhs  gathered  there,  kept  his  mind 
attuned  to  the  shabad,  scribed  Gurbani  in  his  spare  time,  gave  un- 
qualified allegiance  to  the  Guru,  and  obeyed  his  command  like  a 
slave.16 

Foregoing  description  suggests  that  early  Sikhs  were  not 
dependant  on  Hindu  scriptures  and  lawbooks  for  their  worship.  Bhai 
Gurdas  reiterates  that  except  the  Supreme  Being,  the  early  Sikhs  did 
not  worship  any  gods,  goddesses,  deities,  divine  personalities,  or 
animate  or  inanimate  objects.17  The  author  of  Dabistan  confirms  that 
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Sikhs  firmly  believed  in  the  Unity  of  God,  and  did  not  venerate  the 
Hindu  avtaras,  the  temples  and  their  idols.  He  had  also  observed  that 
among  the  Sikhs  there  was  nothing  like  the  austerities  and  worship 
enjoined  by  the  laws  of  Hindus,  and  that  they  did  not  recite  their 
mantras  (Vedic  and  Puranic  hymns).18  Significantly,  the  Sikh  practices 
were  simple  in  nature,  and  were  completely  free  from  futile  rituals, 
austerities,  sacrifices  and  superstitions.  The  Sikh  mode  of  worship 
worked  as  a  bulwark  to  curb  the  emergence  of  otherworldly  attitude 
among  the  Sikhs.  Thus,  the  Sikh  practices  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the 
priestly  class  of  Bratonins,  making  the  early  Sikh  society  free  from  then- 
strangle- hold. 

Sociological  expression  of  doctrinal  elements  is  also  very  vital 
for  a  religion.  By  its  very  nature,  sociological  expression  not  only 
creates  but  also  sustains  a  social  relationship.  Without  it,  identity  of  a 
religion  is  hard  to  established.  Looking  at  the  sociological  expression 
of  early  Sikhism,  the  institution  of  sangat  stood  at  the  centre  of  com- 
munity life.  Origin  of  the  institution  in  Sikhism  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  time  of  Guru  Nanak.  During  Guru  Nanak's  itineraries  quite  a  few 
persons  had  got  interested  in  his  message,  he  enrolled  them  as  his 
followers  and  organized  congregations  (sangats).  A  group  of  more 
than  two  Sikhs  came  to  be  known  as  sangat?0  Although,  initially  the 
sangat  had  come  into  being  at  the  instance  of  the  Sikh  Gurus,  later  Sikhs 
started  to  organize  themselves  into  sangats.  The  sangat  was  a  group  of 
like-minded  persons  who  were  supposed  to  live  a  common  life  under 
certain  norms.  To  become  a  member  of  the  sangat  there  was  no 
restriction  of  caste,  creed  and  sex,  but  one  was  required  to  follow  the 
principles  of  equality,  brotherhood,  and  complete  devotion  and  al- 


legiance to  the  Guru.  Interestingly,  the  early  Sikhs  had  come  from 
diverse  socio-religious  and  professional  groups.21  The  manji  and 
masand  system  introduced  by  the  third  and  the  fourth  master,  respec- 
tively, had  established  a  direct  link  between  the  Sikh  Gums  and  their 
followers.  Usually,  the  sangats  used  to  visit  the  Guru's  court  annually 
on  the  eve  of  Vaisakhi,  and  offered  voluntary  tributes.22  Besides, 
whenever  the  occasion  demanded  they  contributed  to  fulfil  the  specific 
demands  of  the  Sikh  Gurus. 

The  sangat  was  not  merely  a  group  of  ordinary  folk,  but  it  was 
an  embodiment  of  the  Guru  and  God  as  well.23  In  the  absence  of  a 
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that  whenever  a  Sikh  had  a  particular  wish,  the  sangat  was  requested 
to  join  the  prayer  that  his  wish  may  be  fulfilled  ?*  With  the  development 
of  Sikhism,  the  role  and  functions  of  the  sangat  increased.  Gradually, 
the  sangat  had  acquired  such  a  socio-religious  clout  that  the  Sikh  Gurus 
used  to  solicit  their  views  on  important  matters.  The  origin,  organiza- 
tion, administration  and  functions  of  the  sangat,  reflect  the  corporate 
spirit  and  democratic  traditions  prevailing  among  the  early  Sikhs.  In 
fact,  the  roots  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Guru  Panth  can  be  traced  back  to 


Scholars  of  religion  are  well  aware  that  voluntary  conversion 
always  follows  a  change  in  social  behaviour,  subsequently  replacing  the 
social  customs  of  the  converts.  In  the  case  of  early  Sikhs,  their  socio- 
religious  customs  were  in  the  evolutionary  process.  During  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Guru  Amar  Das,  the  Sikhs  had  got  their  own  birth,  death,  and 
marriage  ceremonies.25  Moreover,  he  preserved  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  Sikhism,  and  did  not  allow  it  to  relapse  into  Hinduism.  The  'Code 
of  Conduct'  which  Guru  Amar  Das  is  said  to  have  promulgated,  is  very 
significant  in  understanding  the  social  and  moral  boundaries  within 


Have  faith  in  the  teachings  of  one  w 
Do  not  covet  another  man's  wife! 


L 
2. 
3. 

the  Guru! 

4.  Sleep  when  you  feel  sleepy,  and  do  not  sleep  without  feeling  the 

need  for  sleep! 

5.  Do  not  torture  the  body! 

6.  Sing  sacred  hymns,  or  narrate  anecdotes  relating  to  the  Guru! 

7.  Speak  only  when  spoken  to! 

8.  Sing  the  Word  (Shabad) ! 

9.  Do  not  speak  falsehood! 

Similarly,  Guru  Arjun  Dev  is  also  credited  with  evolving  the 
'Dos'  and  'Don'ts'  for  the  Sikhs,  considered  to  be  the  Covenant  (ten 


commandments)  of  Sikhism.27  The  five  Don'ts  are: 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Do  not  steal! 
Do  not  comm 
Do  not  speak  ill 
Do  not  gamble! 


One  who  performs  the  following  five  acts  (Dos),  attains  libera- 
tion in  this  life: 

1 .  Regularly  j  oins  the  congregation  (sangat) ! 

2.  Respects  the  humble,  the  needy  and  those  in  distress,  and 

desires  others'  welfare! 

3.  Arranges  without  extraneous  consideration,  the  betrothal  of 

one  to  whom  no  one  is  prepared  to  give  a  spouse! 

4.  Instructs  others  with  the  aim  of  converting  a  manmukh  into 


aSikh^       ^  ^ 


Obviously,  the  above  manuals  aimed  at  regulating  the  com- 
munity life  of  the  Sikhs  and  ensuring  discipline.  Indeed,  to  organize 
and  build  a  healthy  society,  all  the  above  norms  were  essential.  Besides 
these  manuals,  there  is  sufficient  material  in  the  vars  of  Bhai  Gurdas 
which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  sociological  expression  of  the  early 
Sikhs.  According  to  him,  for  their  social  relations,  the  Sikhs  were  not 
governed  by  the  Varna  Ashrama  Dharma.  Neither  did  they  believe  in 
superstitions  nor  did  they  follow  the  caste  restrictions.  They  lived  a 
householder's  life  with  only  one  wife.  They  treated  all  Sikhs  as  their 
brethren.  They  had  highest  regard  for  their  parents.  They  held  women- 
folk in  highest  esteem.  They  shunned  the  company  oimanmukhs  and 
minas.  They  mixed  freely  with  each  other  in  the  congregation,  and  sat 
together  to  eat  in  the  community  kitchen.  They  had  their  own  initiation 
ceremony  and  their  own  mode  of  greetings.  In  society  they  behaved 
humbly,  and  were  sweet  to  everybody.  They  lived  a  disciplined  life,  and 
did  not  eat  or  sleep  too  much.  Economically,  they  employed  themselves 
in  useful  vocations,  and  worked  hard  to  earn  their  livelihood.  They  did 
not  steal  others'  property,  or  usurp  the  rights  of  others.  They  did  not 
mis-appropriate  the  offerings  and  tributes.  They  were  always 
benevolent  to  contribute  towards  the  well-being  of  others.28 

The  self  image  that  the  Sikh  community  had  developed  at  its 
earlier  stage  of  history,  suggests  that,  beside  abrogating  their  social  ties 
with  the  Hindu  society,  they  had  developed  their  own  social  customs 
and  values.  Even  the  Sikhs  like  Sadha  who  were  steadily  following  the 
Sikh  way  of  life,  had  no  inhibition  to  renounce  the  age-old  customs.29 
Resultantry,  the  Sikhs  had  not  only  drifted  away  from  Hindu  society, 
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To  recapitulate,  towards  the  beginning  of  17th  century,  the 
Sikh  religious  experience  had  found  a  concrete  theoretical,  practical 
and  sociological  expression.  We  can  very  safely  state  that  early  Sikhs 
had  come  to  acquire  their  own  system  of  belief,  their  own  mode  and 
moral  ideals  and  customs  to  govern  their  day-to-day  life.  Consequently, 
the  doctrinal,  cultic  and  social  boundaries  of  early  Sikh  tradition  were 
not  blurred,  but  clearly  demarcated.  Undoubtedly,  the  religious  ex- 
perience of  Guru  Nanak  had  developed  into  a  full-fledged  religion.  In 
contradistinction  to  Islam  and  Hinduism,  Bhai  Gurdas  calk  it  by 
various  names:  Nirmal  Panth;  Gurmukh  Marg\  Gurmukh  Panth;  Gur- 
mukh  Gaadi  Rah,  etc.,  suggesting  a  totally  new  religion.30  In  this 
context,  Guru  Amar  Das's  perception  of  Sikhism  in  relation  to  Hin- 
duism is  worth  quoting: 

The  Six  systems  of  the  Hindus  are  prevalent  today, 

but  the  Guru's  School  is  unparalleled. 
Liberation  is  attained  by  absorbing  the  Guru's  philosophy. 
Through  the  Guru's  school,  the  world  finds  liberation. 
The  Guru's  philosophy  brings  everlasting  joy.31 

Significantly,  during  the  pontificate  of  the  Third  Master,  the 
Sikhs  had  emerged  as  a  distinct  socio-religious  entity.  When  Guru 
Amar  Das  was  on  a  visit  to  Kurukshetra  and  Haridwar,  he  alongwith 
his  entourage,  was  not  subjected  to  pilgrimage  tax,  levied  on  the  Hindus 
to  visit  their  holy  places  .Evidently,  in  the  eyes  of  State  officials,  Sikhs 
had  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Hindu  society.  It  was  the  first  occasion 
in  early  Sikh  history  that  an  outsider  had  recognized  them  as  a  separate 
entity.  Later  on,  Emperor  Jahangir,  while  pronouncing  his  judgement 
against  Guru  Arjun  Dev,  had  acknowledged  the  fact  that  Hindus  as 
well  as  Muslims  were  rushing  to  the  Sikh  'Shop',33  which  was  certainly 
different  from  other  'Shops'.  Obviously,  the  early  Sikhs  had  not  only 
become  conscious  of  their  entity,  but  they  had  also  acquired  the 
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SIKH  IDENTITY  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF 
RESURGENT  MODERN  INDIA 


Gurtej  Singh 

Stirrings  for  independence  in  the  Punjab  started  with  the  very 
first  dawn  of  political  subjugation.  Its  earliest  articulation  was  provided 
by  Bhai  Maharaj  Singh,  Baba  Ram  Singh  Kuka  and  the  Nirankaris  of 
Hazro.  As  an  immediate  reaction  to  the  banishment  of  Ranee  Jindan, 
Bhai  Maharaj  Singh  decided  to  make  a  bid  against  all  odds,  at  saving 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  People  or  Sarkar  Khalsa  Jio .  In  1847-49,  he 
undertook  a  tour  of  the  Punjab  villages  for  rousing  the  people  in 
defence  of  their  State.  He  intensified  his  activity  after  annexation  in 
1849.  He  gave  up  the  calling  of  a  social  reformer  and  a  saint  to  became 
a  soldier  in  the  service  of  his  people.1  Baba  Ram  Singh  was  a  Sikh 
soldier  who  is  known  to  have  escaped  execution  by  jumping  into  the 
river  after  a  fierce  battle  with  the  English.  He  straight  away  donned 
the  clothes  of  a  saint  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  rebel.  He  started  his 


were  convinced  reformers  who  began  the  battle  which  culminated  in 
the  semi-political  Singh  Sabha,  and  eventually  merged  with  the 
people's  passion  for  freedom  expressed  through  the  Shiromani  Akali 


In  Bengal,  the  spirit  of  liberty  first  manifested  itself  through 
the  Brahmo  Samaj  movement  of  Raja  Rammohan  Roy  (May  22, 1772- 
September  27, 1833).  He  honestly  analysed  the  major  failings  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  and  proceeded  to  remove  them  in  a  very  thorough  and 
dispassionate  manner.  He  drew  up  a  radical  agenda  for  social  reform. 
Significantly,  under  him,  Brahmo  Samaj  did  not  aim  at  resurrecting  the 
ancient  practices  of  Hinduism,  but  at  transforming  them.  Cross-fer- 
Wization  with  both  indigenous  living  faiths  and  exotic  vibrant  creeds, 
was  deliberately  sought.  It  was  an  experiment  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quence, and  had  the  potential  of  transforming  Hindu  society  beyond 
recognition.  The  movement  was  well  received  by  the  educated  elite. 
he  desire>  *us  expressed,  for  radical  reform  in  religion,  was  the 
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country's  nascent  yearning  for  political  freedom.  The  wide  sweep  of 
reform  was  an  expression  of  nailing  political  failure  at  the  door  of 
i  very  validly  so.  National  awakening  had  to  begin  as  a 
concern. 

In  1828,  the  year  of  founding  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  Raja  Ram- 
mohan  Roy  wrote,  "I  regret  to  say,  that  the  present  system  of  religion 
adhered  to  by  the  Hindus,  is  not  well  calculated  to  promote  their 
political  interest.  The  distinction  of  castes  introducing  innumerable 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  amongst  them,  has  entirely  deprived  them 
of  patriotic  feelings,  and  the  multitude  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  the  laws  of  purification  have  totally  disqualified  them  from  under- 
taking any  difficult  enterprise.  It  is,  I  think,  necessary  that  some  change 
should  take  place  in  their  religion  at  least  for  the  sake  of  their  political 
advantage  and  social  comfort".2 

Another  expression  of  India's  weariness  with  slavery  was  the 
Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857.  It  was  a  powerful  but  rudimentary  articulation. 
The  course  that  India  appeared  to  be  taking  was  that  of  radical 
socio-religious  reform  and  of  militant  political  action.  The  ultimate 
result  of  such  an  undertaking  could  only  be  freedom  from  foreign  yoke. 
India  i 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Brahmo  Samaj  movement  in  the 
East  of  India,  can  be  termed  the  true  precursor  of  all  efforts  towards 
establishing  the  self-respect  of  Indians.  It  was  characterized  by  honesty 
of  approach  in  evaluating  the  major  failings  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and 
it  suggested  solutions  it  thought  were  required  to  thoroughly  rid  it  of 
outdated  concepts.  The  years  from  1833  to  1866  comprise  its  most 
glorious  period.  It  had  arisen  as  a  protest  movement  against  Brah- 
minism,  which  during  the  centuries  of  political  subjugation  had  over- 
powered all  aspects  of  Hinduism.  This  also  constituted  its  greatest 
limitation.  This  essentially  retrogressive  development  had  been 
tolerated  and  even  encouraged  during  the  period  of  alien  political 
domination,  for  it  proved  efficient  in  preserving  a  version,  however 
deficient,  of  Hinduism.  The  caste  system  was  looked  upon  as  an  armour 
and  a  fortress  of  sorts  in  one  conte-it:  in  the  new  circumstances,  it  was 
fast  becoming  its  grave.  Brahmanism  was  so  intertwined  with  Hin- 
duism, that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  it  for  elimination.  In  that 
context,  Brahmo  Samaj  could  have  had  only  a  limited  potential,  unless 
it  undertook  radical  reform  -  almost  a  complete  transformation.  This 
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is  what  Raja  Rammohan  Roy  had  aimed  at  Particularly,  on  the  point 
of  image  worship,  he  was  totally  non-compromising,  and  it  was  the 
major  source  of  his  acrimonious  relations  with  his  own  father  who  was 

Debendranath  Tagore  (1817-1833)  became  its  head  after  the 
founder.  In  1858,  he  appointed  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  as  Acharya  of  the 
movement.  Sen  was  a  dynamic  man  and  an  able  organizer;  under  him 
it  made  substantial  progress.  He  was  a  man  of  radical  views  very  much 
like  that  of  the  founder.  Branches  were  established  outside,  and  in 
Bengal  itself  54  branches  were  set  up.  The  first  Brahmo  Samaj  in  the 
Punjab  was  established  at  Lahore  in  1864.  He  organized  the  Sangat 
Sabha  (in  1862)  and  the  Braham  Bandhu  Society  (in  1863)  as  part  of 
the  Brahmo  Samaj  movement.  Keshab  Chandra  was  much  closer  to 
the  revolutionary  thought  of  Raja  Rammohan  Roy.  His  appointment 
in  1858  is  significant,  for  it  indicates  the  direction  the  Samaj  was 
expected  to  take.  His  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  views,  were  more  in 
conformity  with  the  original  concepts,  and  yet  they  eventually  became 
the  cause  of  a  split.  Had  the  movement  continued  on  its  course 
unhindered,  it  had  the  potential  of  becoming  an  efficient  vehicle  for 
expression  of  people's  opinion  on  social  and  political  matters.  Its 
effectiveness  was  compromised  by  the  split  of  1866.  From  his  elucida- 
tion in  "The  Meaning  of  Brahmoism",  it  is  apparent  that  Debendranath 
had  succumbed  to  the  claims  of  Brahminism.  This  comprised  his 
manifesto  of  "gradualism".  Henceforth,  he  held  out  a  promise  of  "being 
at  one  with  Orthodox  Hinduism"  and  of  accepting  the  image  worship 
as  valid  "for  the  help  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  grasping  the  highest 
Truth".  To  this  extent  it  was  a  deviation  from  the  ideals  of  original 
Brahmoism.  On  the  excuse  of  being,  "separated  from  the  greater  body 
which  we  would  guide  and  uplift",  Brahmos  became  aware  "of  proceed- 
ing too  fast".  They  now  accepted  to  be  "in  and  of  the  great  Hindu 
community"  with  a  firm  desire  to  "hold  up  as  a  beacon  the  highest  truths 
of  the  Hindu  shastras"?  It  was  this  faction  which  later  came  to  prevail 
zsAdi  Brahmo  Samaj. 

The  decision  taken  by  Debendranath  indicates  that,  he  had 
arrived  at  two  vital  decisions  by  1866.  One,  that  radical  changes  in  the 
Hindu  faith  were  now  no  longer  necessary.  And  the  other,  that  the 
struggle  for  establishing  the  pride  of  the  Hindu  nation  of  which  the 
*1  potential,  had  somehow  become  irrelevant . 
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Do  we  have  an  explanation  for  this  complete  turn  around? 

In  retrospect,  the  decision  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  the 
English  tongue  became  the  first  step  which  culminated  in  the  freedom 
of  the  country  in  1947.  This  fateful  decision  was  made  by  the  vote  of 
one  newcomer  to  India.  The  Committee  of  Public  Instructions  had 
been  divided  evenly  on  whether  to  impart  traditional  education  to 
Indians  in  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  or  to  impart  European  education  in 
English.  The  decision  was,  in  the  circumstances,  left  to  T.  B.  Macaulay 
(1800-1859)  who  became  President  of  the  Committee  in  1934  and  was 
also  the  Law  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Governor 
General  of  India.  The  decision  of  March  07,  1835  taken  in  favour  of 
the  English  tongue  by  the  Governor  General  was  taken  on  his  recom- 
mendation. With  remarkable  prescience,  Macaulay  had  already 
prophesied  in  1833,  "It  may  be  that  the  public  mind  of  India  may  expand 
under  our  system  till  it  has  outgrown  that  system;  that  by  good  govern- 
ment we  may  educate  our  subjects  to  a  capacity  for  better  government; 
that  having  become  instructed  in  European  knowledge  they  may,  in 
some  future  age,  demand  European  institutions.  Whether  such  a  day 
will  come,  I  know  not.  But  never  will  I  attempt  to  avert  it  or  retard  it. 
Whenever  it  comes,  it  will  be  the  proudest  day  in  English  history".4 
Macaulay  did  not  come  a  day  too  soon  to  help  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
own  prophecy.  That  the  far  reaching  effect  of  the  epic  decision  taken 
was  not  realized  immediately  in  India  can  be  safely  assumed. 

The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  Government  of  India 
Act  1858.  By  this  Act,  the  Government  of  India  was  taken  over  by  the 
Crown  from  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  made  responsible  to  the 
British  Parliament  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  It  was  clear 
that  henceforth,  progressive-association  of  the  people  of  India  with  the 
governance  of  the  country  was  assured  by  the  system  of  democratic 
control  prevalent  in  England.  The  Government  responsible  to  the 
English  Parliament  would  also  have  to  take  the  governed  into  account, 
and  would  have  to  be  progressively  amenable  to  an  increasing  degree 

This  idea  was  further  strengthened  by  Queen  Victoria's 
Proclamation  to  the  Princes,  Chiefs  and  Peoples  of  India,  November 
01,  1858.  Inclusion  of  the  word,  "Peoples"  in  the  address  was  itself 
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our  subjects  resident  therein.  In  their  prosperity  will  be 
our  strength,  in  their  contentment  our  security,  and  in  their  gratitude 
our  best  reward". 5 

The  actual  association  of  the  Indians  with  the  functioning  of 
government  began  as  a  result  of  the  Indian  Council  Act  of  August  01, 
1861.  Some  non-officials  were,  for  the  first  time,  associated  with  the 
governance  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  far-fetched  to  assert  that  as  a  result  of  all  these 
measures,  it  was  possible  for  the  perceptive  people  to  conclude  that 
Great  Britain  had  declared  its  intention  of  seeing  India  develop  into  a 
sovereign  independent  entity  at  some  date  in  the  distant  future.  This 
promise  was  spelt  out  by  the  above  mentioned  three  events.  It  is 
apparent  that  an  important  section  of  the  Indian  population  took  the 
promise  seriously.  It  has  happened  elsewhere  also,  "the  establishment 
of  Parliamentary  institutions  in  Canada  by  the  British  North  America 
Act,  1867,  indicated  the  line  of  Colonial  development  towards  self- 
governing  institutions,  and  set  before  educated  Indians  the  same  goals 
as  were  being  pursued  in  British  Colonies  like  Canada",  observes 
Seervai.6  The  theme,  that  the  Empire  would  fade  away  in  due  course, 

was  later  elucidated  by  Rudyard  Kipling  in  his  poem  "Recessional" 

7 


1  our  navies  melt  away  — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire  - 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday, 


For  perceptive  leaders,  no  distant  future  is  too  distant  in  the 
life  of  nations.  Ideologues  of  rival  Indian  nations  started  preparing  for 
the  event  in  such  a  manner  as  would  eventually  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  people  they  represented.  As  the  implications  of  the  promise 
percolated  further,  and  as  the  dream  materialized  in  successive 
Government  of  India  Acts,  the  preparations  were  intensified.  The 

to  nation  in  India. 

It  is  clear  that  the  initial  intention  of  Brahmo  Samaj  was  to 
transform  Hinduism  into  an  efficient  instrument  for  realizing  the 
Hindu  aspirations  in  the  modern  world.  For  this  purpose,  Brahmo 
Samaj  sought  to  rid  it  of  the  dross  it  had  gathered  over  the  centuries. 
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The  underlying  political  purpose  of  the  transformation  is  implicit  in 
the  undertaking.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  far-reaching 
programme  of  reform  could  not  have  been  initiated,  unless  it  was  felt 
that  the  society  would  accept  it.  That  the  society  was  not  lagging  far 
behind  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  is  indicated  by  the  immense 
popularity  of  the  movement  under  Keshab  Chandra  Sen.  It  is  also 
equally  obvious  that  the  Hindu  mind  readily  accepted  Tagore's  new 
interpretation  amounting  to  a  complete  reversal  of  the  original  ideas. 
How  did  they  come  to  believe  in  so  short  a  time,  eight  years  to  be 
precise,  that  Hinduism  now  had  no  need  for  a  radical  reform?  Was  it 
now  realized  that  sooner  than  earlier  expected,  Hindus  were  going  to 
be  politically  at  the  helm  of  affairs  by  virtue  of  their  overwhelming 
numbers? 

It  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  views  of  Tagore  and  those  who 
followed  him  were  influenced  by  the  realization  of  the  deeper  import 
of  Government  of  India  Act  and  of  Queen's  Proclamation  mentioned 
before.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  meanwhile,  they  felt  assured  by  the 
promise  of  maintenance  of  the "  ancient  rights,  usages  and  customs  of 
India"  contained  in  the  Proclamation. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  complete  reversal  of 
policies  would  not  have  taken  place,  unless  Hindu  leaders  had  felt 
reassured  on  both  matters  of  vital  concern.  The  attempt  at  radical 
religious  reform  and  the  political  programme  it  was  to  inspire,  could 
only  be  abandoned,  if  it  was  felt  that  political  objectives  would  be 
realized  otherwise.  In  that  event,  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for 
religious  reform,  and  the  urgency  for  it  no  longer  existed.  It  is  suggested 
that  such  indeed  was  the  case. 

It  is  also  significant  that  henceforth  determined  attempts  were 
made  to  contain  the  growth  of  Sikhism,  a  truly  revolutionary  creed  of 
tested  credentials.  To  illustrate  the  point,  we  may  here  quote  the  much 
reproduced  secret  report  of  D.  Petri,  Assistant  Director  of  Criminal 
Intelligence.  It  is  dated  August  11, 1911,  and  is  meant  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  In  the  section  summing  up  'Development  of  Sikh 
Politics  (1901-1911)'  his  report  says,  "Hinduism  has  always  been  hos- 
tile to  Sikhism,  whose  Gurus  powerfully  and  successfully  attacked  the 
principle  of  the  caste  system,  which  is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  Brahminism  has  been  reared.  The  activities  of  the 
Hindus  have  therefore  been  constantly  directed  to  undermining  of 
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Sikhism  both  by  preventing  the  children  of  Sikh  fathers  from  taking 
Pahul  and  by  reducing  professed  Sikhs  from  their  allegiance  to  their 


and  it  has  already  made  serious  inroads  into  the  domain  of 


The  thought  of  spreading  radical  political  philosophy  was  also 
abandoned.  As  an  outstanding  example  of  the  latter,  we  may  recall  that 
Bhagat  Singh  (1907-1931)  and  his  colleagues  were  hanged  with  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress  and  particularly  that  of  Gandhi,  the 
prophet  of  non-violence.  Subhash  Chander  Bose  was  hounded  out  of 
India  for  adopting  a  revolutionary  approach  for  attaining  freedom  of 
the  country.  Perhaps  greater  significance  needs  to  be  attached  to  the 
abandoning  of  the  Non-Cooperation  movement  midway,  after  the 
Chauri  Chaura  incident.  Previously,  Gandhi  had  announced  resorting 
to  a  mass  civil  disobedience  movement  in  Bardoli  taluqa.  This  incident 
took  place  on  February  05,  1922  at  Chauri  Chaura  of  Gorakhpur 
district,  when  processionists  set  fire  to  a  police  station,  hacked  to  pieces 
the  policemen  who  tried  to  escape,  and  thus  killed  all  twenty-two  of 
them.  As  a  reaction,  Gandhi  withdrew  the  movement  to  the  utter 
bewilderment  of  Motilal  Nehru,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Subhash  Chander 
Bose,  C.R.  Das  and  a  host  of  others. 


n 

Since  freedom  was  perceived  to  be  definitely  on  the  way,  it  was 
no  longer  the  primary  concern.  The  different  aspirants  to  national 
status  in  free  India  now  concentrated  solely  on  exploring  ways  and 
means  of  garnering  more  influence  at  the  time  of  independence  than 
that  strictly  warranted  by  the  numerical  strength.  Hindus,  Dalits, 
Muslims  and  Sikhs  were  the  main  contenders,  with  the  Indian  princely 
States  facing  a  battle  which  was  being  progressively  lost  with  every  new 
dawn.  Hindus  were  playing  for  the  highest  stakes.  They  hoped  to 
emerge  absolutely  at  the  top  by  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  There  is 
also  no  doubt  that  the  alternative  of  Pakistan  was  considered  at  a  very 
early  date,  certainly  before  the  Muslims  ever  thought  of  it.  For  them, 
to  the  very  end,  it  remained  a  bargaining  counter  for  securing  parity 
with  the  Hindus.  Muslims  did  not  entertain  wild  dreams,  their  struggle 
was  only  to  secure  their  due  share  of  the  sovereignty.  Dalits  were  not 
«n  a  nositif 


on  Sikhism 


for  freedom,  they  did  not  trust  the  vagaries  of  time  and  continued 
righting  fierce  battles  befitting  true  lovers  of  liberty. 

The  above  statement  is  true  of  the  years  between  1866  and 
1947  and  makes  nonsense  of  the  patriotic  pretensions  of  the  leading 
'freedom  fighters'  of  Congress  origin.  Most  of  the  contending  parties 
remained  smug  in  the  perception  that  India  was  to  be  eventually 
endowed  with  democratic  institutions  on  the  English  model.  These 
parties  never  even  doubted  that  time  has  often,  in  the  past,  conceived 
something  and  delivered  something  quite  different.  Their  primary 
concern,  therefore,  remained  merely  to  render  their  respective 
peoples  effective  and  homogeneous.  Meanwhile,  all  that  remained  for 
them  to  do,  was  to  draw  as  much  advantage  from  the  projected  gradual 
constitutional  progress  as  they  could. 

As  soon  as  the  Hindus  realized  that  freedom  was  on  the 
conveyor-belt  of  history,  they  gave  up  radical  reform  altogether.  On 
the  contrary,  henceforth,  all  attention  was  given  to  conservation  and 
revivalism.  It  was  time  only  for  more  aggressively  indigenous 
philosophy  to  thrive.  Such  a  philosophy  needed  to  have  two  distinct 
features.  Firstly  it  was  required  to  have  a  form  which  could  attract  the 
votaries  of  the  revolutionary  Sikh  faith;  and  secondly,  it  was  to  be  firmly 
rooted  in  the  ancient  texts  of  Hinduism.  That  calling  was  answered  by 
Dayanand  (1824-83)  and  his^lryfl  Samaj.  The  call  for  going  "Back  to 
the  Vedas"  was  given,  and  a  philosophy  very  similar  in  form  to  Sikhism 
was  projected.  Having  failed  in  Gujarat,  the  land  of  his  birth  and  that 
of  the  Arya  Samaj,  (first  Arya  Samaj  was  founded  at  Rajkot  in  1875), 
Dayanand  turned  his  attention  to  the  Punjab.  Ironically,  he  was  wel- 
comed here  by  the  Sikhs,  who  thought  Hinduism  was  renewing  itself  in 
Arya  Samaj  and  would  in  future  be  much  nearer  to  Sikhism.  He 
delivered  his  first  sermons  to  the  Punjabis  from  gurdwaras. 

Having  earned  sdr  much  of  goodwill  amongst  the  Sikhs  and 
having  evolved  so  many  ideas  which  betray  a  direct  influence  of  Sik- 
hism, the  Swamy  suddenly  and  without  any  ostensible  reason,  turned 
firmly  and  aggressively  against  the  Sikhs.  He  sowed  the  seeds  of 
never-ending  confrontation  by  attacking  the  Sikh  Gurus  and  Sikhism 
in  his  Satyarthparkash.  It  is  naive  to  think  that  he  did  so  in  ignorance. 
A  careful  look  at  the  Ten  Principles  of  the  Arya  Samaj  formulated  by 
him,  is  enough  to  reveal  that  most  of  f 
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basic  Sikh  spiritual  postulates;  the  second  one  is  almost  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Sikh  multnantra.  His  clear  design  was  to  provide  a  look-alike 
alternative  to  Sikhism  in  a  bid  to  save  ancient  Hinduism  and  to  wipe 
out  the  original  Sikh  model  in  one  stroke.  Was  Arya  Samaj  only  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  Sikhism  from  the  reckoning  when  the  time  came 
for  free  India  to  make  vital  spiritual  decisions?  It  also  certainly  aimed 
at  consolidating  Hinduism  by  instil"  * 
it  a 


Significantly,  Arya  Samaj  propounded 
nationalism.  It  aimed  at  carrying  out  certain  reforms  in  Hinduism,  and 
laid  emphasis  on  bringing  back  all  those  who  had  converted  to  other 
faiths  at  different  times  in  history.  For  this  purpose,  it  started  theshudhi 
or  reconversion  movement.  Books  like  'Sikh  Hindu  Hain'  were 
promoted  in  pursuance  of  this  philosophy.  It  was  in  this  context  that 
Lajpat  Rai  discovered,  "the  tiny  barge  of  Arya  Samaj  was  at  that  time 
to  me  the  barge  of  Hindu  nationality".  Between  the  years  1891  and  1900, 
Arya  Samajis  were  gradually  allowed  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the 


In  all  these  years,  we  do  not  notice  a  genuine  quest  for  a  really 
elevating  philosophy.  We  do  not  find  the  soul  of  India  genuinely 
prospecting  for  a  liberating  and  elevating  faith.  That  yearning  was 
pronounced  with  those  who  founded  the  Brahmo  Samaj  but  vanished 
with  those  who  reformed  it. 

It  was  only  the  shudrat  the  downtrodden,  whom  'old  wine  in 
new  bottles'  did  not  attract.  It  was  only  he  for  whom  there  was  no 
liberation  without  a  liberating  faith.  He  knew  where  the  shoe  pinched, 
and  he  was  not  satisfied  with  show  and  make  belief.  To  use  Abraham 
Lincoln's  parable,  Harijan  was  not  satisfied  'with  the  soup  of  the 
shadow  of  a  chicken  which  had  been  starved  to  death'.  He  looked 
around  with  an  eagle's  eye,  and  after  piercing  all  the  show  windows,  his 
gaze  came  to  rest  on  Sikhism.  He  was  the  only  one,  who  did  not  create 
a  make  believe  world,  because  he  was"  in  a  genuine  quest  for  real 
salvation.  He  eagerly  looked  around  for  light,  and  again  and  again  his 
heart  turned  instinctively  to  the  sun  of  Sikhism.  As  a  part  of  his 
centuries  old  bondage,  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  a  say  even  in  such 
an  important  spiritual  matter  concerning  himself.  Nevertheless,  he 
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made  bold  attempts  and  was  well  supported  by  a  section  of  the  Hindu 
leadership.  It  is  then  that  M.  K.  Gandhi  simultaneously  assumed  the 
incarnations  of  both  Mohini  and  Rudra  to  wean  him  away.  As  Mohini, 
the  eternal  seductress,  he  offered  the  carrots  of  reservation;  as  Rudra 
he  threatened  with  the  wrath  of  Hindudom  and  undertook  a  fast  unto 
death  to  whip  it  up.  Against  both,  the  poor  Dalit,  as  he  now  likes  to  be 
addressed,  could  not  defend  himself.  Such  is  his  bondage  that  it  also 
drains  him  of  the  daring  to  even  tinker  with  his  chains. 

In  his  proposal  Dr  Moonje  said  that,  "Hindu  Maha  Sabha 
would  not  object  to  the  conversion  of  Depressed  classes  to  Sikh  ism  and 
to  the  inclusion  of  neo-Sikhs  in  the  list  of  the  scheduled  castes  for  the 
enjoyment  of  benefits  of  the  Poona  Pact,  if  Ambedkar  promised  to 
prefer  Sikhism  to  Islam  and  Christianity,  to  co-operate  with  the  Hindus 
and  the  Sikhs  in  propagating  sincerely  to  counteract  the  Muslim  move- 
ment for  drawing  the  Depressed  classes  into  the  Muslim  fold,  and  to 


Sikhism  appeared  as  an  alternative  to  the  depressed  classes 
looking  for  real  spiritual  rebirth.  It  also  satisfied  the  Hindu  Maha 
Sabha.  Looked  at  from  several  angles,  Sikhism  should  have  eminently 
served  the  purpose  of  an  alternative.  It  was  non-Semitic  in  inspiration. 
It  preserved  all  that  was  best  in  the  indigenous  faiths,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  an  efficient  vehicle  for  propelling  India  into  the  modern  age. 
From  the  compliments  of  imitation  paid  to  it  by  almost  all  the  progres- 
sive religious  and  social  movements  in  India,  it  is  apparent  that  it  was 
so  looked  upon  by  immediate  originators  of  these  movements. 

During  this  short  paper,  we  will  notice  that  its  efficacy  will  be 
recognized  several  times,  and  it  will  be  ignored  as  many  times,  for  the 
ultimate  aim  was  perhaps  to  preserve  the  Hindu  faith  with  all  the 
undesirable  elements  which  had  crept  into  it  over  the  centuries.  Was 
it  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  such  an  admixture  was  indeed  Hinduism? 
That  is  certainly  not  so,  or  there  would  not  have  been  repeated  attempts 
at  giving  a  pronounced  impression  that  reforms  are  being  carried  out. 
It  is  also  possible  that  it  was  a  profound  philosophical  realization  that 
Hinduism  could  exist  only  if  it  was  preserved  as-  a  whole  with  all  its 
faults  and  non-essentials?  Gandhi's  own  views  of  what  constituted 
Hinduism  are  very  enlightening.  He,  for  instance,  affirms  faith  in 
vamashrama  dharmay  idol  worship  and  the  caste  system,  as  he  believed, 
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opinion,  that  Hinduism  can  never  be  reformed.  Modern  Dalit  intellec- 
tuals have  the  same  observation  to  make  on  the  subject. "...  must  know 
that  our  national  character  —  dishonesty,  envy,  deceit,  betrayal, 
treachery,  etc.  -  are  the  direct  result  of  our  value  system,  the  Hindu 
value  system,  which  is  a  by-product  of  our  Brahminical  religion.  If  we 
have  to  get  rid  of  these  ugly  traits,  we  have  to  get  rid  of  our  value  system. 
And  if  we  have  to  get  rid  of  our  value  system,  our  religion  has  to  go. 
Nothing  short  of  this".10  Either  it  thrives  as  it  is,  or  is  thrown  out  lock 
stock  and  barrel.  Are  these  the  only  choices?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
leaders  of  Hindu  thought  like  Gandhi  and  Nehru  were  possessed  by 
this  dilemma  in  the  heart  of  their  hearts?  Or  was  it  the  projected 
political  effectiveness  which  dictated  arrogant  cynicism  and  made 


From  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  saw  Sikhism  as  a 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  realization  of  Hindu  destiny,  the  time  to  assert 
Hindu  hegemony  was  ripe.  To  a  motivated  observer  like  Dayanand 
coming  from  afar,  Sikhs  and  Sikhism  were  on  bad  days  in  the  Punjab. 
To  him  and  the  likes  of  him,  who  could  not  distinguish  the  world  of 
matter  from  that  of  the  spirit,  the  census  figures  gave  a  message  they 
wanted  to  hear.  It  was  obvious  from  these  that  Christianity  was  gaining 
ground  here,  apparently  at  the  cost  of  Sikhism.  The  following  figures 
(in  brackets),  of  the  steadily  increasing  Christian  population  are 
relevant;  1881  (3,796),  1891  (19,547),  1901  (37,980),  1911  (1,63,994), 
1921  (3,15, 931).  It  was  natural  for  people  like  Dayanand  to  assume  that 
the  iron  was  hot  and  it  was  time  to  strike. 

Another  organization  which  also  thought  of  claiming  the  Sikhs 


body  sought  to  exploit  the  current  simulated  discomfiture  of  the  Sikh 
people.  It  was  founded  in  1909.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  undisguised 
Hindu  communal  ideology  in  politics.  It,  presumably  for  the  sake  of 
form,  derided  the  Congress  as  a  party  which  offended  the  Government, 
help  of  which  was  necessary  for  defeating  the  Muslims.  Lai  Chand,  one 
of  its  founders,  declared  that,  "a  Hindu  should  not  only  believe  but 
make  it  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  organism,  of  his  life  and  his  conduct, 
that  he  is  a  Hindu  first  and  an  Indian  afterwards".11  It  aimed  at  con- 
solidating and  increasing  the  Hindu  population  by  bringing  different 
sects  and  denominations  within  the  ambit  of  Hinduism.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  Hindu  Sabha  was  composed  of  both  Aiya  Samajist  and 
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Sanatanist  Hindu  elements.  Almost  in  the  year  of  its  birth,  it  had 
replaced  the  defunct  Congress  bodies  in  most  of  the  districts.  One  of 
its  important  conferences  was  held  in  1915,  when  it  was  decided  to 
make  it  an  all  India  body.  It  was  attended  by  M.K.  Gandhi,  Madan 
Mohan  Malviya,  Raja  Narendra  Nath,  Lajpat  Rai,  Gokal  (  hand 
Narang,  Ganpat  Rai  and  other  prominent  persons.  Its  aim  was  con- 
ceived to  be  the  consolidation  and  proliferation  of  the  Hindu  identity, 
particularly  in  the  Punjab  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  Hindu  electoral 
interests.  It  gave  new  definition  of  Hinduism  by  including  Jains,  Bud- 
dhists and  Sikhs  within  it.  That  it  was  not  a  stray  thought,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  provision  was  incorporated  in  Article  25  of 
the  Constitution  of  free  India  in  1950.  The  Hindu  Sabha  attempted  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  assert  their  identity  independent 
of  Hindu  reference  and  to  pull  back  all  those  of  other  faiths  who  were 
amenable  to  be  drawn  into  the  Hindu  fold. 

Hindu  Sabha's  displeasure  with  the  Congress  was  misplaced, 
for  it  was  working  on  the  same  proposition  by  other  means.  In  a  book 
written  by  an  anonymous  author,  and  published  by  the  Nawab  of 
Mamdot,  Gandhi's  tell-tale  relationship  with  the  Congress  after  Oc- 
tober 1934,  was  examined.  "Then  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gandhi  in  retiring 
from  the  Congress  to  carry  on  his  Harijan  work  and  at  the  same  time 
remaining  the  supreme  authority  in  that  organization  is  not  without 
significance.  What  is  the  reason  for  playing  this  double  role?  He  retired 
from  the  Congress  to  consolidate  the  position  of  the  Hindu  community 
internally  by  permanently  bridging  over  the  social  gulf  between  16  crore 
high  castes  and  8  crore  low  castes  and  to  remove  all  chances  of  the 
latter's  leaving  the  Hindu  fold..."12  He  goes  on  to  assert  that  this 
nominal  retirement  was  to  save  the  Congress  from  the  criticism  of  being 
communal.  The  secular  pretension  was  found  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  garnering  support  for  the  Hindu  cause  from  the  liberal  minded  and 
the  ideologically  unclear  people  from  amongst  the  Muslims,  Dalits  and 
Sikhs.  Such  was  the  degree  of  success  that  even  enlightened  people  like 
Maulana  Azad  were  taken  in.  Realization,  that  the  Congress  was  a 
partisan  body  with  strong  communal  tendencies,  dawned  on  him  only 
around  1946,  when  he  was  in  no  position  to  extricate  himself.  In  his 
book,  'India  Wins  Freedom'  he  quotes  incident  after  incident  to  expose 
the  essential  communal  nature  of  the  Congress.13  In  doing  so,  he  did 
not  only  put  the  record  straight  for  posterity,  but  also  made  amends  for 
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that  had  earlier  possessed  his  brain. 

infinite  misery  inflicted  upon  generation  after  generation 
misled  by  his  example  is,  of  course,  quite  another 

Gandhi  did  not  defend  the  Lucknow  Pact  with  the  Muslim 
League,  and  let  it  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  communal  Hindus.  In 
contrast,  he  undertook  a  fast  unto  death  to  force  the  PoonarPact  down 
the  Dalit  throat.  This  has  been  commented  upon  by  the  above  men- 
tioned anonymous  author,  "Could  the  absence  of  feeling  in  one  case 
and  its  abundant  presence  in  the  other  be  ascribed  to  nationalism?  ... 
In  other  words,  his  conception  of  'justice'  is  relative  to  the  Hindu 
;s  not  believe  in  moral  justice,  the  very  basis  of  ethics." 
to  be  evidence  of  the  contemporary  Muslim  assess- 


The  Sikh  response  to  the  situation  came  in  two  phases.  In  the 
earlier  phase,  it  was  purely  social,  cultural  and  religious,  for  that  was 
the  perceived  nature  of  the  initial  challenge  before  them.  Matters  were 
brought  to  a  head  by  a  dramatic  historical  event.  The  threatened 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  four  students  of  a  Missionary  School  at 
Amritsar  in  the  summer  of  1873,  alarmed  the  Sikhs.  Simultaneously, 
Shardha  Ram  Phillauri,  by  now  an  Arya  Samaji  preacher,  was  doing 
his  worst  at  Guru  Ka  Bagti,  the  very  doorstep  of  Sri  Darbar  Sahib.  In 
reaction  to  these,  the  first  Singh  Sabha  was  formed  at  Amritsar  in  July 
1873,  'to  propagate  the  true  Sikh  religion'  and  to  remove  illiteracy 
amongst  the  Sikhs.  In  about  twentyfive  years,  the  number  of  Singfi 
Sabhas  had  risen  to  121  all  over  the  Punjab.  To  co-ordinate  the  efforts 
of  all  these  bodies,  the  Chief  Khalsa  Diwan  was  founded  in  October 
1901 .  These  bodies  were  purely  religious  to  begin  with,  and  came  into 
being  as  a  reaction  to  the  Christian  and  Hindu  religious  onslaughts  on 
Sikhism. 

An  account  of  the  preparations  made  by  the  Muslim  nation 
for  the  corning  event  is  fascinating,  but  need  not  be  discussed  in  detail 
for  no  widely  divergent  views  about  the  Muslim  strategy  are  held. 
Origin  of  the  effort  can  be  traced  to  the  commendable  farsightedness 
of  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan  and  Sir  Agha  Khan.  Thai  the  Muslims  totally 
depended  on  constitutional  development,  to  bring  them  freedom  is 
common  knowledge.  Their  leader  did  not  resort  to  agitational  ap- 
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proach  and  never  sent  a  single  protagonist  of  Pakistan  to  jail,  is  a  fact 
of  history.  Their  leaders  frankly  concentrated  upon  making  the  millat 
more  cohesive.  That,  combined  with  mass  agitational  approach  be- 
tween 1945  and  1947,  proved  to  be  quite  sufficient  in  the 


III 

The  Sikhs  appear  to  have  been  the  last  to  respond  to  the 
exciting  political  developments.  "The  closing  decade  of  the  last  century 
was  a  period  of  serious  searching  of  the  hearts  in  all  communities  in 
the  Punjab.  The  Sikhs  were  the  last  to  awaken  to  a  self-consciousness 
of  their  glorious  heritage.  Tt  was  a  silent  process.  Slowly  and  almost 
imperceptibly  they  felt  the  new  impulse  creeping  through  the  younger 
members  of  the  community",  observes  Ruchi  Ram  Sahni.15  Only  after 
the  promulgation  of  reforms  based  on  The  Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report  of  July  1918,  did  they  show  a  partial  awareness  of  the  vastly 
changed  political  situation.  They  made  a  good  beginning  by  demanding 
separate  electorate  for  themselves.  To  pursue  this  goal,  the  Centra! 
Sikh  League  was  formed  on  December  30,  1919.  The  Gurdwaras 
Reform  Movement,  aimed  at  wresting  control  from  the  corrupt, 
hereditary,  Hinduized  custodians  of  the  Sikh  shrines,  started  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  League.  It  had  a  potential  of 
spilling  over  into  the  political  sphere,  as  it  was  the  Government's  policy 
to  keep  the  Sikh  shrines  under  its  own  control.16  Theo-political  nature 
of  the  gurdwaras  was  otherwise  also  well  known.  In  spite  of  this,  a 
sincere  attempt  was  made  by  both  the  Colonial  Government  and  the 


initially  not  inclined  to  let  the  Sikhs  control  their 
shrines,  the  Government  seems  to  have  reconciled  itself  to  the  even- 
tuality. May  be,  because,  to  begin  with,  it  saw  no  tendency  amongst  the 
Sikhs  to  make  political  capital  out  of  it.  It  was,  therefore,  with  very  little 
difficulty  and  almost  no  resistance  from  the  authorities,  that  the  Sikhs 
were  able  to  gain  control  of  Gurdwara  Babe-ki-Ber  Sialkot  (September 
1920),  Sri  Durbar  Sahib  (October  12, 1920),  SriAkal  Takht,  gurdwaras 
at  Panja  Sahib  (December  1920),  Sacha  Sauda  (December  1920),  Tarn 
Taran  (January  1921),  Gum  ka  Bagh  Gurdwara  (January  31,  1921), 
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1921).  Simultaneously,  with  the  occupation  of  shrines,  the  Sikhs  took 
steps  to  organize  themselves  both  religiously  as  well  as  politically. 
Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee  (SGPC)  was  formed  (on 
October  14,  1920)  and  the  first  unit  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  was 
organized  on  December  24, 1920.  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  itself  came  into 
existence  on  January  24, 1921  at  the  Akal  Takht. 

The  total  effect  of  all  these  measures  was  the  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  independent  Sikh  identity.  The  socio- 
political climate  prevailing  within  Hindu  India,  was  fundamentally 
opposed  to  this  development.  Hindu  organizations  took  specific 
measures  to  contain  and  nullify  this  very  significant  growth.  In  this 
destructive  activity,  M.K.  Gandhi  and  his  Congress  were  quite 
prominent.  The  subsequent  history  of  all  out  confrontation  between 
the  Hindus  and  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab,  particularly  after  the  partition  of 
the  country,  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
responsible  Hindu  organizations  at  this  juncture.  It  is  certain  that  the 
full  implication  of  the  Hindu  stance  was  not  worked  out  by  the  Sikhs 
then;  no  attempt  was  made  to  understand  the  underlying  deep  coherent 
thought  that  inspired  the  stance  adopted.  And  not  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it  by  the  Sikh  historians  ever  since.  Yet,  it  is  difficult  to 
correctly  understand  the  present  problem  in  the  Punjab  without  refer- 
ence to  the  philosophy  that  dominated  the  Hindu  mind  at  that  point  of 
history,  and  has  since  become  the  permanent  baggage  of  Hindu  mental 
equipment  in  resurgent  India. 

The  end  result  of  the  stirrings  within  the  \ikh  community  was 
affirmation  of  a  separate  Sikh  identity  based  on  the  sovereign  status  of 
Sikh  dispensation.  Clearly,  it  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  fun- 
damental stance  adopted  by  the  Hindu  people,  particularly  after  1866. 

IV 

Studying  the  Gurdwara  Reform  Movement,  one  is  struck  with 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  local  Hindus,  and  their  leaders  at  the  state  and 
national  levels  made  a  determined  bid  to  thwart  the  Sikh  efforts.  Local 
Hindus,  particularly  at  Panja  Sahib  and  Nankana  Sahib,  co-operated 
with  the  corrupt  mahants  and  gathered  in  large  numbers  to  physically 
resist  the  Sikh  takeover.  Their  political  leaders,  including  Lala  Lajpat 
Rai  and  M.K.  Gandhi  did  their  best  to  dissuade  the  Sikhs  from  their 
undertaking.  A  graphic  eyewitness  account  of  all  this  is  fortunately 
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preserved  for  us  by  Narain  Singh.17  The  aforementioned  Hindu  Sabha 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  orthodox  Hindu  bodies  in  the  Punjab 
asking  them  to  resist  any  changes  in  the  mode  of  worship  and  the  system 
of  administration  in  the  gurdwaras.  By  this  circular  of  April  04,  1921, 
Hindu  representation  was  also  to  be  demanded  on  the  administration 
boards  if  any  were  set  up  for  the  gurdwaras.  Hindu  leaders  in  the 
Punjab  Legislative  Council  opposed  the  Gurdwara  Bill  tooth  and  nail. 
Harkishan  Lai  and  Ganpat  Rai,  who  (the  latter)  was  also  a  legal  adviser 
to  Mah ant  Narain  Dass  of  Nankana  Sahib ,  were  most  prominent  in 
opposing  the  Bill.  Punjab  Legislative  Council  debates  show  how  bitter- 
ly and  vehemently  Sikh  representatives  like  Professor  Jodh  Singh  and 
Sunder  Singh  Majithia  contradicted  the  views  of  the  Hindu  members. 
Eventually,  the  services  of  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malviya  had  to  be 
requisitioned  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Hindus  of  the  Punjab  for  the 
Sikh  Gurdwara  Legislation.18 

At  that  juncture,  Gandhi  was  not  the  man  to  go  about  it  as 
crudely  as  the  rest.  He  spearheaded  the  diplomatic  offensive.  To  begin 
with,  he  aimed  at  subsuming  the  Akali  movement  in  the  overall  Con- 
gress movement.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  persons  to  realize  that 
independent  expression  of  Sikh  identity  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
Hindu  imperialistic  designs.  To  the  Akali  band  proceeding  to  take  over 
Panja  Sahib  Gurdwara,  Gandhi  sent  a  message.  It  was  brought  by  Amar 
Singh  Jhabal  who  met  them  on  the  way  to  Lahore.  The  message  was; 4 
by  the  end  of  the  year  Swaraj  will  be  obtained.  Taking  over  gurdwaras 
is  worthless  activity.  Co-operate  with  the  Congress  and  all  will  be  well'. 
Leader  of  the  band,  Kartar  Singh  Jhabbar  did  not  agree  with  Gandhi's 
assessment  or  his  proposition.  His  reply  to  Amar  Singh  was,  'I  do  not 
think  Swaraj  will  come  about  so  soon.  But  in  the  event  of  that  happen- 
ing, our  gurdwaras  will  be  in  greater  danger.  Independent  India  will  be 
synonymous  with  Hindu  Raj.  The  present  regime  has  no  religious 
rivalry  with  the  Sikhs,  and  it  does  not  mind  the  takeover  of  gurdwaras 
by  us.  In  the  Hindu  Raj  we  will  not  be  allowed  even  to  come  near  the 
gurdwaras  because  of  religious  antagonism.  We  will  therefore  go  to 
Panja  Sahib'. 

Another  similar  attempt  was  made  by  him  after  the  great 
tragedy  at  Nankana  Sahib.  He  asked  the  Sikhs  to  boycott  the  Courts 


promised  himself  to  head  the  committee  thus  appointed.  The  Sikhs 
promptly  rejected  the  offer.  Sohan  Singh  Josh  particularly  blames 
Harbans  Singh  Attari  for  the  rejection  and  regrets  it.20  Subsequent 
events  revealed  that  it  was  perhaps  the  best  course. 

One  important  aim  of  taking  over  the  shrines  was  to  purge 
them  of  Hindu  influence,  which  had  been  encouraged  both  by  the 
British  administration  and  the  Hindus  for  obvious  reasons.  On  March 
04, 1924,  Gandhi  wrote  to  the  Akalis  expressing  anguish  over  the  matter 
of  "a  Hindu  temple  within  the  precincts  of  the  Golden  Temple"  being 
"destroyed  by  the  Akalis".21  He  sought  an  assurance  "that  the  move- 
ment is  neither  anti-Hindu  nor  anti-any  other  race  or  creed".  He  also 
wanted  them  to  affirm  "that  the  SGPC  has  no  desire  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sikh  Raj"}2  The  Akalis  in  their  reply  went  a  step  further 
than  was  reasonably  correct,  to  say,  "The  SGPC  is  purely  a  religious 
body  and  has  no  desire  for  the  establishment  of  Sikh  Raj.  We  have 
repeatedly  declared  it  whenever  any  reflection  has  been  cast  on  our 
intentions  by  Govt.  So  far,  this  baseless  charge  has  been  trotted  out 
only  by  the  Govt.,  who  may  be  interested  in  maligning  us  and  creating 
reversion  (sic.)  against  us  among  other  communities.  It  is  most  painful 
to  us  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  have  to  make  this  explanation 
I     ,»nlv  SC. PCS  but  no  other  Sikh  body  or  individual 
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That  did  not  convince  him.  Nothing  ever  was  destined  to  do 
so.  It  was  the  case  of  the  tender  little  lamb  having  abused  the  terribly 


In  the  beginning  of  the  letter  quoted  above,  Gandhi  revealed 
a  desire  "to  guide  the  movement".  The  Sikhs  appear  to  have  committed 
the  sin  of  ignoring  his  Very  generous'  offer.  His  only  aim  was  to  Firmly 
control  the  Sikh  movement  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Hindu 
hegemony  and  thwarting  the  establishment  of  the  Khalsa  identity.  The 
only  choice  that  he  ever  gave  to  the  Sikhs  was  to  choose  between  being 
eliminated  or  committing  suicide.  When  he  became  convinced  that  the 
Sikhs  insisted  upon  retaining  their  independence,  their  identity  and 
the  distinct  character  of  their  movement,  he  most  irrationally  and  most 
violently  turned  against  them.  Henceforth,  he  sought  nothing  less  than 
the  complete  obliteration  of  the  separate  Sikh  identity  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Khalsa.  This  is  the  destiny  he  had  reserved  for 


the  Sikhs  under  all  circumstances  -  so  much  for  his  non-violence. 

From  his  speeches  at  the  prayer  meetings  in  Delhi  just  before 
his  death,  it  is  apparent  that  nothing  short  of  the  complete  renunciation 
of  Sikh  religious  identity  and  absolute  merger  into  the  Hindu  fold 
would  satisfy  him.  However,  for  the  sake  of  seeming  reasonable  and 
sufficiently  non-communal,  he  directed  his  pungent  diatribes  only  at 
the  Order  of  the  Khalsa  and  the  Sikh  Rahit  prescribed  by  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  whom  he  characterized  as  "a  misguided  patriot".  It  mattered  little 
to  him  that  he  was  the  Jagatguru,  the  guide  of  mankind,  and  hence,  in 
the  wonderful  phrase  of  the  memorable  sermon,  "a  patriot  to  heaven 
alone".  He  wanted  the  Sikhs  to  shed  the  outward  symbols  of  their  faith, 
which  gave  them  a  distinct  appearance  and  the  kirpan  which  signified 
adherence  to  a  unique  philosophy. 

The  initial  impression  about  Gandhi  can  be,  that  at  least  to 
begin  with,  he  was  quite  fair  to  the  Sikhs.  His  telegram  which  was 
received  by  Baba  Kharak  Singh  on  January  19, 1922,  on  the  successful 
conclusion  of  Guru  Ka  Bagh  Morcha  tends  to  be  cited  as  evidence  of 
this  phase  of  his  relationship  with  the  Sikhs.  It  was  quite  eulogistic, 
"First  decisive  battle  for  India's  freedom  won.  Congratulations!"  As  one 
goes  along,  one  finds  that,  this  was  only  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  form 
and  to  keep  the  mayajal  in  good  shape  and  properly  camouflaged 
under  such  innocuous  verbiage. 

Though  he  publicly  praised  the  prowess  of  the  Sikhs  during 
the  struggle  for  reform  in  the  Sikh  shrines,  he  was  seething  with  disgust 
in  the  heart  of  his  hearts.  Sangat  Singh  has  quoted '  Yajnik'  to  show  the 
hatred  and  disgust  that  Gandhi  really  harboured  for  the  Sikhs,  even 
while  he  felt  obliged  to  say  a  few  good  words  for  them  in  public.  "In 
mid-May  1923,  Indulal  K.  Yajnik  was  transferred  to  stay  with  Gandhi 
in  Yerwada  Jail.  He  discussed  with  Gandhi  "about  the  wonderful 
heroism  and  disciplined  suffering  of  the  Akali  Sikhs,  who  carried  out 
a  most  extraordinary  species  of  satyagraha  against  their  corrupt  temple 
priests,  and,  against  the  Government  forces  allied  with  them".  Gandhi 
was  most  disagreeable  -  "He  told  me  that  he  had  read  a  good  deal  of 
literature  about  the  Sikh  religion  and  the  Sikh  religious  campaigns,  and 
also  knew  the  Akalis  by  experience,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  campaign  fell  far  short  of  true  satyagraha,  for  he  had  no  doubt 
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to  welcome  a  hailstorm  of  bullets,  swords  and  spears  with  apparent 
equanimity.  Even  the  large  numbers  in  which  they  marched  on 


hearts  a  species  of  violence.  Hurt  at  such  adverse  judgment,  I  brought 
to  his  notice  the  generous  encomium  that  had  been  showered  on  them 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  C.F.  Andrews,  who  had  seen  them  with 
his  own  eyes,  these  hefty  men  beaten  and  even  killed  during  their 
successive  struggles  without  even  an  attempt  to  retaliation.  He  heard 
all  this  and  much  more  that  I  put  before  him.  But  while  expressing  the 
warmest  admiration  for  their  heroism,  he  rigidly  stuck  to  his  conclusion 
and  refused  to  give  his  saintly  blessing  to  such  a  semi-militant  move- 
ment."24 

Near  about  this  time  Jawaharlal  Nehru  also  radically  changed 
his  attitude  towards  the  Sikhs.  Symbolic  as  well  as  clear  substantiate 
evidence  of  the  change  is  available.  His  release  from  imprisonment  at 
Nabha  during  the  Jaito  Morcha  is  some  sort  of  a  watershed  between 
the  two  attitudes.  His  intended  statement  on  the  occasion  is,  "an 
eloquent  expression  of  Nehru's  admiration  for  the  Sikhs,  their  in- 
domitable courage  and  selfless  sacrifice".25  He  is  proud  of  associating 
with  the  cause  that  "the  Sikhs  have  made  their  own",  and  of  showing  his 
"deep  admiration  for  them  by  some  form  of  service".  Earlier  also  he 
had  been  equally  enthusiastic  about  Ranjit  Singh's  "great  Sikh  state". 

In  his  later  incarnation,  Nehru  came  to  regard  the  Sikh  Em- 
pire as  "marginal  state"  not  affecting  the  real  struggle  for  supremacy 
against  the  British.  His  mental  affiliations  also  changed  radically  and 
he  sought  to  relate  more  and  more  exclusively  to  the  Hindus  of  the 
Punjab.  He  eventually  joined  in  with  Gandhi  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  entrenched  himself  in  opposition  to  Sikh  interests,  however 
genuine,  democratic  or  rational.  He  would  not  agree  to  reorganization 
of  the  State  of  the  Punjab  on  linguistic  basis,  "whatever  the  merits  of 
such  a  proposal  might  be".27  His  attitude  towards  the  Sikhs  is  summed 
up  as  "emotional  insanity"  by  Valabh  Bhai  Patel  and  as  "madness"  by  a 


An  explanation  for  this  sudden  change  has  been  i  

difficult  to  come  by.  Sangat  Singh  in  his  The  Sikhs  in  History',  which 
"  appeared  recently,  has  tried  to  gather  some  evidence  that  would 
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Sikhs.  He  says  that  Jawaharlai  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Gangu 
Brahman,  the  notorious  cook  in  Guru  Gobind  Singh's  service,  who 
became  responsible  for  the  death  of  his  younger  children  and  his 
mother.  On  the  evidence  of  people  like  Pindi  Das  Sodhi,  Sangat  Singh 
believes  that  this  fact  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Jawaharlai  Nehru  by 
his  father  immediately  after  his  release  from  Nabha  jail.  More  plausible 
explanation,  perhaps  is  that  M.K.  Gandhi  sold  his  thesis  to  Nehru 


The  effect  of  it,  on  the  Congress  party  was  more  pronounced, 
hereafter.  The  issue  of  Gurdwara  Shahidganj,  Lahore  became  an 
explosive  affair  in  the  summer  of  1935.  The  building  stood  on  the  site 
where  thousands  of  Sikhs  had  been  executed  by  the  Mughal  ad- 
ministration in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Sikhs  for  the  last  one  century.  A  section  of  the 
Muslims  were  encouraged  to  whip  up  a  statewide  agitation  for  claiming 
it  to  be  a  Mosque.  There  were  serious  disturbances  in  the  province, 
and  police  and  army  was  called  upon  to  quell  them.  Crowds  were  fired 
upon  in  Lahore.  'The  Ahrars  who  took  the  initiative,  belonged  to  the 
minority  of  Punjabi  Muslims  whose  political  sympathies  lie  with  the 
Congress,  and  the  agitation  was  thought  to  have  been  inspired  and 

His  secularism,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  Sikhs,  but  also 
otherwise,  was  no  more  than  skin  deep.  According  to  Charan  Singh, 
his  colleague  and  successor  in  office,  it  was  just  an  instrument  to  garner 
electoral  support.  He  further  holds,  and  quite  rightly  so,  that  it  is  even 
contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  Hinduism.  "Nehru  injected  the  word 
secularism  into  Indian  polity.  He  did  this  for  political  gains  to  get 
Muslim  votes  —  secularism",  in  any  case,  is  alien  to  Indian  thought  and 
tradition".29  It  is  possible  to  document  the  proposition  that  secular 
pretension  was  just  another  thread  in  the  skillfully  woven  inderjal.  So 
were  his  temptingly  held  out  promises  of  an  "area  and  a  set-up  in  the 
North,  wherein  the  Sikhs  can  also  experience  the  glow  of  freedom".30 
There  were  many  more  of  the  finely  spun  threads.  We  need  not  go  over 
them  again  for  ample  attention  has  been  focussed  on  them  initially  by 
Sirdar  Kapur  Singh  and  many  others  after  him. 
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V 

It  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  first  stirrings  in  the 
Sikh  people  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  were  genuinely  social  and 
religious.  Hindus  firmly  believed  these  to  be  the  begiruiing  of  assertion 
of  the  separate  Sikh  identity.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  potential  was 
inherent  in  the  Sikh  movement  just  as  it  is  always  present  in  all 
movements  of  the  kind  everywhere.  It  may,  however,  be  difficult  to 
sustain  that  this  was  the  initial  Sikh  intention.  That  stage  was  reached 
as  a  reaction  to  persistent  Hindu  opposition  to  all  genuine  and  some- 
what innocent  Sikh  efforts  during  the  period.  Of  the  Hindu  leaders  of 
the  period,  particularly  Gandhi  and  Nehru,  had  an  inkling  of  how  the 
political  scenario  was  developing.  They  tried  and  failed  to  hitch  the 
Sikh  movement  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  Congress.  Henceforth, 
they  decided  to  enforce  their  intentions  by  other  available  means.  The 
modus  opprendi  was  simple:  tall  promises  were  to  be  solemnly  made  to 
the  Sikhs,  and  were  to  be  projected  as  holy  oaths  which  the  trusting 
Sikhs  would  never  suspect  as  fake.  Just  as  was  foretold  by  Jinnah,  'the 
real  mind'  of  the  Congress  was  revealed  only  after  obtaining  complete 
freedom. 

The  Sikhs  realized  with  the  attainment  of  freedom  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  constitution,  that  all  promises  had  been 
intended  as  mere  subterfuge.  Talk  of  obtaining  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Sikhs  for  the  constitution  of  new  India  had  been  an  empty  rhetoric, 
and  projections  about  secular  polity,  autonomous  confederating  units, 
linguistic  reorganization,  reservation  of  seats  for  the  minorities  in  the 
legislatures  and  in  government  jobs,  limited  powers  to  the  central 
authority,  and  "the  glow  of  freedom"  to  all  constituents,  particularly  to 
the  Sikh  dominated  area,  simply  proved  to  be  some  of  the  strands  of 
the  mayajal. 

VI 

India  became  free  of  foreign  control  in  1947.  In  real  terms  it 
meant  all  political  power  went  to  the  permanent  cultural  majority.  The 
Sikhs,  at  this  stage,  were  expected  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
euphemistically  termed  "changed  circumstances".  It  was  with  this  ex- 
pectation that  Master  Tara  Singh  was  put  in  prison  for  the  first  time 
independent  India.  The  excuse  was  untenable.  He  was  proceeding 
by  train  to  address  a  religious  meeting  at  Delhi.  It  was  in  memory  of 
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the  martyrs  of  Nankana  Sahib,  and  was  to  be  held  within  the  premises 
of  the  Gurdwara  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  February,  1949.  Home 
Minister  of  India,  Patel,  declared,  "We  shall  not  allow  the  Akali  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  any  shape  or  form".31  Master  Tara  Singh  was  taken 
off  the  train  at  Narela  railway  station  and  despatched  to  Benaras  jail. 
He  was  expected  to  succumb  to  the  threat  of  indefinite  incarceration, 
to  recant  and  jump  on  to  the  Congress  bandwagon.  After  six  months 
in  the  jail,  the  Home  Minister  found  Tara  Singh  still  holding  fast  to  his 
faith  "in  the  invincibility  and  integrity  of  the  Panth  and  other  similar 
ideas".  What  was  expected  of  the  Master  can  best  be  understood  from 
what  Patel  wrote  about  Golwalkar  of  Rashtriya  Swayam  Sevak  Sangh 
who  "has  come  round  to  our  view  in  several  particulars"  and  has 
accepted  "certain  limitations  within  which  he  and  the  Sangh  will 
work".32  By  October,  the  position  of  Tara  Singh  was  still  the  same, 
There  is  no  change  whatsoever  in  his  attitude". 

The  public  stance  of  the  Akali  Dal  and  the  Sikhs  did  not 
change  either.  They  reacted  by  rejecting  the  Constitution,  demanding 
their  share  of  freedom,  by  asking  for  constitutional  arrangements  to 
safeguard  their  culture  and  traditions  and  by  seeking  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Punjab  on  the  oft  promised  linguistic  basis.  This  reaction 
wa*.  totally  unexpected,  and  initiated  the  next  phase  of  the  struggle  for 
preservation  of  Sikh  identity  and  the  integrity  of  the  Panth.  Since  there 
were  no  constraints  in  this  phase,  as  the  political  power  firmly  belonged 
to  the  Hindus,  for  all  times  to  come,  as  it  appeared,  the  period  since 
1947  is  characterized  by  growing  excessive  violence  against  Sikhs  and 
Sikhism.  The  high  points  were  reached  in  1984.  The  mayajal  has  now 
perhaps  graduated  to  the  much  more  elaborate  indrajal.  By  this  asser- 
tion it  is  meant  that  the  efforts  to  malign  the  Sikhs  have  changed 
qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively.  Earlier,  for  instance,  objections 
were  taken  to  their  attempts  to  control  their  own  gurdwaras,  now  they 
are  projected  as  seeking  the  carving  out  of  an  independent  State  of 
their  own.  Before  1947,  assertion  of  their  identity  was  a  threat  to  the 
secretly  cherished  integrity  of  the  Hindu  society;  now  it  is  represented 
as  a  threat  to  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  country.  Since  communal 
minded  representatives  of  the  majority  are  at  the  helm  of  affairs  and 
totally  control  the  apparatus  of  the  Indian  State,  it  is  convenient  and 
easy  to  project  dissenters  as  enemies  of  the  'modern,  socialist, 
democratic,  secular  State  with  an  independent  judiciary,  lively  press, 
effective  human  rights  organizations  and  elected  legislature'.  Such  is 
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the  effect  of  the  inderjal  that  the  white  is  black  and  the  black  always 
white.  To  borrow  an  idea  from  that  book  of  powerful  satire,  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  the  question  is  not  whether  something  can  be  presented 
as  something  entirely  different;  the  question  is  who  holds  the  magic 
wand  of  political  power. 

The  problem  is  in  the  mind  of  the  permanent  cultural  majority 
which  wields  infinite  power  of  the  modern  State  and  will  remain 
predominant  as  long  as  its  political  power  endures.  In  the  past,  this 
overwhelming  majority  has  always  sought  a  violent  solution  to  all 
problems  of  dissent.  The  violence  with  which  the  Dalits  have  been 
suppressed  for  centuries,  is  well  known.  The  Buddhists  were  wiped  out 
from  India  by  the  marauding  hordes  of  Adi  Shankracharya;  vivisection 
of  India  was  a  solution  to  the  existence  of  Muslims.  History  is  repeating 
itself  in  the  case  of  the  Sikhs,  and  ever  since  independence  no  other 
solution  except  a  violent  one  has  ever  been  explored  in  relation  to  them 
and  the  Punjab.  Violence  is  being  harnessed  to  solve  it  now.  Since 
effective  camouflage  of  State  violence  is  a  practical  possibility,  power 
of  modern  propaganda  is  being  harnessed  for  the  purpose.  The 
modern  state  apparatus  of  an  amoral  pseudo-secular  state  is  nothing 
if  not  an  efficient  instrument  of  repression  available  to  any  brute 
majority.  The  oppressor  has  nothing  to  worry  about:  or,  so  he  thinks. 
These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  those  contending  with  Sikh  identity 
in  modern  India,  perhaps  c 


VII 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  discussion  that  there  was  hardly 
anything  like  freedom  movement  in  this  country.  Almost  the  entire 
Hindu  political  activity  was  aimed  at  dragging,  particularly,  the  Dalits 
and  the  Sikhs  into  the  Hindu  fold.  The  Muslims  were  to  be  tolerated 
as  subordinate  partners  until  independence  was  attained  and  were 
presumably  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  shudhi  after  that.  The  Sikhs 
eing  a  small  minority,  were  not  expected  to  stand  up  to  the  might  of 
we  modern  empire.  Amongst  the  earliest  political  actions  of  M  K 
^andhi  were,  firstly,  to  destroy  the  secular  character  of  the  Home  Rule 
League  and  the  Indian  National  Congress;  and  secondly,  to  inject 
ciigwrn  mto  politics.  These  bodies,  meant  for  wider  purposes  were 
verted  to  serve  Hindu  sectional  interests.  Concepts  vital  to  the 
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existence  of  a  healthy  democracy  were  deliberately  subverted.  These 
were  emptied  of  content  and  only  the  pale  shadows  of  their  forms 
were  retained.  Jinnah  protested  vehemently.  He  did  not  know  what 
was  cooking  behind  the  scenes,  but  to  his  eternal  credit,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  correctly  divined  that  it  was  nothing  healthy.  In 
retrospect,  the  so  called  freedom  movement  was  just  intense  political 
activity  to  establish  Hindu  political  and  cultural  hegemony  in  India. 


another  context,  tend  to  become  intelligible  when  approached  from 
this  angle.  It  also  becomes  easier  to  explain  the  downright  communal 
approach  of  the  modern  Indian  State  advertised  as  democratic, 
egalitarian  and  secular.  Events  like  the  killing  of  thousands  of  innocent 
Sikhs  all  over  the  country  in  broad  daylight,  while  the  written  Constitu- 
tion remained  suspended,  and  the  failure  of  the  law  enforcing 
machinery  to  punish  known  murderers,  tend  to  at  least  become  ex- 


Proper  appreciation  of  the  developments  that  comprise  the  so 
called  freedom  struggle  may  also  make  it  easier  to  find  a  permanent 
solution  for  the  ills  which  are  poised  to  rip  the  country  apart.  It  may 
become  possible  to  formulate  a  theory  for  resolving  the  ugly  conflict 
arising  out  of  the  Hindu  hatred  for  the  Sikhs.  Very  clearly,  its  basis  is 
a  political  stance  which  is  no  more  relevant  today,  since  the  empire  of 
the  permanent  cultural  majority  is  well  established. 
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The  present  status  of  Sikhs  needs  a  careful  look  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  its  development  in  the  future.  This  subject  includes  a 
number  of  areas  connected  with  the  Sikh  faith.  One  such  area  is  the 
present  state  of  the  Sikh  faith  which  actually  includes  studies  of  various 
aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Sikh  community.  One  of  the  issues  which  needs 
a  serious  thought  is  the  'Punjab  Issue',  which  of  course  is  related  to  the 
life  of  every  Punjabi  belonging  to  different  faiths  and  ideologies,  but  as 
it  stands  today,  it  has  a  special  relationship  with  the  Sikhs.  Therefore, 
the  subject,  'Sikh  Identity  in  the  Context  of  Punjab  Issue'  being  dealt 
with  in  this  paper,  is  also  related  to  the  whole  question  of  'Religious 
Pluralism',  which  in  different  forms  is  under  consideration  continually 
during  the  post-independence  era  in  the  Indian  history.  For  some,  it 
has  become  a  threat  to  the  very  fabric  of  the  existence  of  our  Indian 
pluralistic  society.  But  for  others,  it  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  or 
establishing  one's  own  religious  identity  in  a  pluralistic  society.  After 
all,  pluralism  is  basically  a  concept,  which  upholds  the  principle  of 
toleration  of  diversities,  such  as  differences  of  opinion,  views,  beliefs 
and  attitudes.  The  Punjab  issue  has  to  be  seen  in  the  light  of  this 
understanding  of  'religious  pluralism'.  Because,  in  our  country  some 
are  working  towards  building  a  totalitarian  society  by  introducing  not 
only  dominant  language,  but  also  "a  majority  religion  and  monolithic 
i."  (Kaur 


The  Punjab  issue  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  our 
country  is  faced  with.  One  can  find  its  mention  almost  every  day  in  all 


some  of  us  have  offered  very  simplistic  explanation.  As  a  result,  some 
of  them  start  condemning  a  particular  community,  showing  contempt 
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Sikh  identity.  Behind  this  issue,  there  are  a  number  of  factors,  religious, 
social,  political  and  economic.  All  these  factors  have  a  long  history 
behind  them,  which  began  with  the  birth  of  the  founderguru,  Guru 
Nanak  Dev  on  15th  April,  1469.  Therefore,  to  deal  with  this  centuries 
old  question,  one  brief  paper  is  not  sufficient.  Because,  it  needs  per- 
haps volumes  of  works  (some  have  already  been  written,  of  which  a  few 
are  referred  to  in  this  paper).  Anyhow,  in  order  to  formulate  our  own 
opinion,  a  brief  discussion  on  the  historical  development  of  the  issue 
of  Punjab  is  made  here  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Early  Period 

II.  British  Period 

III.  Post-independence  Period 
IV. 


Guru  Nanak  Dev,  the  founder  of  Sikh  religion,  was  born  on 
15th  April,  1469,  in  a  village  named  Nankana  Sahib,  which  is  about  65 
kilometres  from  Lahore  (now  in  Pakistan).  As  a  young  boy,  he  studied 
both  under  a  Hindu  and  a  Muslim  teacher.  He  was  always  interested 
to  spend  time  with  religious  saints  belonging  to  different  religious 
groups.  But  nobody  could  satisfy  his  inner  quest.  So  one  day,  he  left  his 
home.  He  prayed  and  meditated.  He  thought  about  the  bitter  differen- 
ces of  Hindus  and  Muslims.  After  many  years  of  experience,  he  was  led 
to  a  very  radical  belief;  which  he  stated  in  a  simple  statement:  There 
is  no  Hindu,  there  is  no  Musalman".  After  this  enriching  experience  he 
took  two  companions,  one  Muslim  named  Mardana,  and  the  other  a 
farmer  (fat)  Hindu  called  Bala.  He  called  them  'bhai'  brother.  Mar- 
dana was  a  musician.  Guru  Nanak  Dev  used  to  compose  his  messages 
which  Mardana  set  to  music,  and  then  they  would  sing.  Guru  Nanak 
Dev  basically  used  the  local  language.  His  simple  teachings  appealed 
to  Punjabi  villagers.  Wtihin  a  few  years,  Guru  Nanak  Dev  had  many 


There  were  nine  other  gurus  after  Guru  Nanak  Dev.  He 
appomted  one  of  his  disciples  named  Lehna  as  his  successor.  Lehna's 
name  was  changed  to  Angad  which  means  'limb'.  This  indicated  that 
he  was  the  extension  of  the  former  Guru.  Each  guru  further 
«2?_*!lS the  Sikh  movement  started  by  Guru  Nanak  Dev,  and  also 

to  the  growth  of  the  Sikh  religion,  which 
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later  on  helped  in  establishing  a  distinct  Sikh  identity.  The  second  guru, 
Guru  Angad  Dev  (1539-1552  A.D.)  popularized  the  Gunnukhi  script, 
which  helped  the  development  of  the  Punjabi  language.  This  was  the 
script  which  was  used  later  on  for  the  writing  of  the  Sikh  Scripture.  It 
was  different  from  Devnagri  script,  which  was  used  to  write  Sanskrit, 
the  language  of  the  priestly  class  of  Hindus,  and  currently  is  being  used 
to  write  Hindi  also. 

Guru  Angad  Dev  appointed  as  his  successor,  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples named  Amar  Das.  Guru  Amar  Das  served  as  guru  for  twenty-two 
years  (1552-1574).  By  the  time  of  Guru  Amar  Das,  the  Sikh  movement 
had  spread  all  over  the  rural  Punjab.  Particularly,  the  farmers  of  Punjab 
accepted  the  Guru's  religion.  Now  as  the  Sikh  religion  was  spreading, 
a  proper  organisation  was  needed.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  need,  Guru 
Amar  Das  organised  22  centres  and  appointed  lay  preachers  to  take 
care  of  each  centre.  He  also  commissioned  146  well  trained  mis- 
sionaries, out  of  which  94  were  men  and  52  were  women.  (Trilochan 
Singh  1972,  page  11).  This  was  indeed  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  Guru 
Amar  Das,  particularly  giving  equal  status  to  women  with  men.  Guru 
Amar  Das  also  made  popular  the  institution  of  langar  or  free  kitchen 
in  gurdwaras  (Sikh  temples)  where  people  of  all  castes  had  to  share 
common  meals.  He  also  founded  a  Sikh  centre  of  pilgrimage  at 
Goindwal  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Beas  in  Punjab.  He  introduced  forms 
of  Sikh  marriage  ceremony  and  Sikh  festivals,  which  were  different 
from  the  Hindus'.  These  steps  added  to  a  separate  Sikh  identity. 


After  Guru  Amar  Das,  the  fourth  guru,  Guru  Ram  Das's  main 
contribution  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Sikh  holy  city  of  Ram- 
daspur,  which  later  on  came  to  be  known  as  Amritsar.  The  fifth  guru, 
Guru  Arjun  Dev  (1581-1606)  was  born  in  1563  at  Goindwal.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Guru  Ram  Das.  He  was  a  great  builder.  He  built 
the  famous  Golden  Temple  in  Amritsar,  which  is  now  the  main 
pilgrimage  place  for  the  Sikhs.  The  foundation  of  this  great  temple  was 
laid  down  by  a  Muslim  saint.  Besides  being  a  good  builder,  Guru  Arj  un 
Dev  was  a  born  poet  and  scholar.  His  greatest  work  was  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Adi  Granth  (Sikh  Scripture)  in  1604.  It  includes  the  writings 
of  the  first  four  gurus  along  with  his  own.  But,  he  also  included  therein 
the  writings  of  both  Hindu  and  Muslim  saints.  The  compilation  of  Adi 
Granth  was  a  major  step  for  the  future  of  Sikh  religion.  This  holy 


-- 
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scripture  for  the  Sikhs  is  the  base  for  all  religious  and  other  matters. 
By  Guru  Arjun  Dev's  time,  the  Sikh  community  had  grown  numerically 
and  become  stronger.  The  Muslim  Emperor  Jahangir  did  not  like  this. 
So,  he  got  the  Guru  arrested  and  tortured  him  to  death  in  Lahore  in 
1606.  Thus,  Guru  Arjun  Dev  became  the  first  and  the  most  important 
martyr  in  Sikh  history. 

After  Guru  Arjun  Dev's  death,  his  son  Hargobind  became  the 
Guru  in  1606,  and  he  was  guru  till  1645.  During  his  time  as  guru,  a 
turning  point  in  Sikh  history  came.  Guru  Arjun  Dev's  execution  by  a 
Muslim  Emperor  and  their  growing  hostility  towards  the  Sikh  move- 
ment forced  Guru  Hargobind  to  prepare  his  followers  to  defend 
themselves  by  military  means.  In  fact,  Guru  Arjun  Dev  had  already 
prepared  him  for  this  and  asked  Bhai  Budha  to  train  Hargobind  as  a 
saint-soldier.  So,  after  becoming  the  Guru,  to  give  lead  to  his  followers, 
he  himself  wore  two  swords,  a  symbol  of  spiritual  (piri)  and  temporal 
(miri)  power.  He  also  combined  the  symbols  of  service,  the  deg  (the 
cauldron  to  serve  to  the  needy)  and  tegh  (the  sword  to  defend  the 
helpless).  This  he  asked  his  followers  to  adopt  as  their  life  principle. 

The  seventh  guru,  Guru  Har  Rai,  was  guru  from  1645  till  1661. 
He  further  developed  a  fighting  force  of  2,200  horsemen,  and  also 
organised  the  missionary  work  outside  Punjab.  The  eighth  guru,  Guru 
Har  Krishan,  was  only  five  years  old,  when  he  became  guru.  He  went 
lo  Delhi  in  response  to  the  summons  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  where 
he  contracted  small-pox  and  died  in  1664.  His  last  words  were:  "Baba 
Bakale"  which  meant  that  his  successor  was  to  be  found  at  that  place 


The  ninth  guru,  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Guru  Hargobind,  who  became  guru  in  1664,  and  was  a  zealous 
preacher.  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  was  a  great  champion  of  religious 
freedom.  To  get  freedom  of  worship  for  the  Hindu  Brahrnins,  he 
incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Muslim  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  who  asked  the 
Guru  either  to  accept  Islam  or  to  face  death.  The  Guru  refused,  for 
which  he  was  beheaded  on  November  11, 1675  in  Delhi. 

After  his  father's  sacrificial  death,  Gobind  Singh  (1666-1708) 
became  guru.  He  was  only  ten  years  old,  so  he  spent  some  years  in 
studying  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Punjabi,  Hindi  and  in  learning  the  art  of 
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At  last,  came  the  greatest  day  of  Sikh  history.  At  the  time  of 
Baisakhi  festival  in  March  1699  A.D.,  the  Guru  assembled  his  followers 
at  Anandpur  Sahib,  and  selected  in  a  dramatic  manner  'five  beloved 
ones'  known  as  Panj  Piyaras.  The  Guru  baptized  these  five  by  ad- 
ministering them  amrit  (sugar  water  stirred  with  a  double-edged 
sword),  and  out  of  the  same  bowl  in  turn  the  Guru  was  baptized  by 

Khalsa  meaning  'pure  ones',  and  gave  them  aew  names  with  suffix 
'Singh',  meaning  lion,  and  the  female  as  'Kaur3  which  means  princess. 
The  Guru  also  made  them  take  an  oath  to  observe  and  wear  the  five 
K's:  Kesh  (hair),  Kangha  (comb),  Aero  (steel  bangle),  Kachha  (shorts), 
and  Kirpan  (sword).  After  the  baptism,  the  Guru  greeted  the  five 
beloved  ones  with  these  words  "Waheguru  ji  ka  Khalsa;  Wahegum  ji  ki 
Fateh",  which  means  "Khalsas  are  the  people  of  God;  Victory  be  to 
God."  Thus,  the  Khalsa  brotherhood  was  founded.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  the  Guru  himself  never  waged  a  battle.  He  always  fought 
to  protect  his  followers.  While  writing  to  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  he 
wrote  in  his  Epistle  of  Victory  known  as  the  Zafarnama:  "Helplessly, 
as  a  last  resort,  I  came  forward  and  took  arms.  When  all  other  means 


After  this,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  gave  the  final  form  to  the  Sikh 
religion.  He  had  already  transferred  the  physical  leadership  of  the  Sikh 
movement,  to  the  representatives  of  the  community,  elected  or  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  devotion  to  the  Guru's  teachings.  Along  with  this, 
before  his  death,  he  also  announced  that  he  would  have  no  human 
successor.  Instead,  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib  (the  Adi  Granth)  will  be  the 
only  Guru  of  the  Sikhs.  In  the  Adi  Granth,  he  added  116  hymns  written 
by  his  father  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  and  it  is  known  as  Sri  Guru  Granth 
Sahib.  In  this  way  the  process  which  had  begun  about  two  hundred 
years  before,  was  now  complete,  with  which  the  Sikh  identity  also  got 
established. 

It  is  true  that  the  three  factors,  a  regular  and  recognised 
succession,  the  permanent  form  of  teachings  of  the  Gurus  and  other 
saints  (Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib),  and  the  founding  of  the  Khalsa  were 
major  steps  towards  building  a  separate  distinct  Sikh  identity.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  a  number  of  the  followers  of  Guru  Nanak  known  as 
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According  to  Pranay  Gupte:  The  genesis  of  the  Sikh-Hindu 
polarization  of  the  1980s  dates  back  to  the  last  century,  when  India's 
British  rulers  successfully  sowed  the  seed  of  mutual  suspicion  among 
members  of  the  two  communities."  (Gupte,  1989,  p.  128).  As  it  is  clear 
from  the  discussion  in  the  last  section  of  this  paper,  historical  roots  for 
the  struggle  for  a  separate  identity  of  Sikhs  goes  much  earlier  than  the 
British  period.  Because,  if  seen  carefully,  almost  all  the  ten  Sikh  Gurus 
have  contributed  in  the  development  of  the  future  Sikh  identity.  There- 
fore, we  agree  with  Pranay  Gupte's  views,  only  because  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  issue  of  separate  Sikh  identity  remained  clear  and  sharp 
during  the  British  period,  for  which  many  factors  are  responsible. 
Here,  we  will  refer  only  to  three  such  factors,  which  include  i)  Policy 
of  Census,  ii)  Policy  of  Recruitment  in  the  army,  and  iii)  Gurdwara 
Reform  Movement. 

POLICY  OF  CENSUS:  As  we  know,  it  was  the  British  who 
introduced  the  census  system,  which  according  to  some  historians,  gave 
birth  to  'the  politics  of  numbers',  and  also  helped  a  number  of  com- 
munities in  India  in  establishing  their  identities.  (Webster  1992,  pages 
77, 78).  The  census  affected  the  Sikh  community  also.  For  example,  the 
first  census  of  the  Punjab  took  place  in  1855.  At  that  time,  except  in  the 
districts  of  Amritsar,  Gurdaspur,  Sialkot,  Lahore  and  Gujranwala 
(where  Sikhs  were  enumerated  separately),  at  all  other  places  Sikhs 
and  Hindus  were  counted  together.  By  the  time  of  the  next  census  in 
1868,  the  number  of  Sikhs  increased  substantially  (from  181,172  to 
511,064).  In  the  1881  census,  the  Sikhs  were  enumerated  separately 
from  Hindus  in  Punjab.  But,  because  of  the  Hindu  influence,  the  Sikh 
Dalit  converts  were  treated  as  Hindus,  and  in  those  days  they  were  also 
not  even  permitted  to  enter  some  gurdwaras.  The  census  also  revealed 
how  much  the  Christian  missionaries'  work  was  effective,  specially  in 
increasing  the  number  of  Christians  homDaUt  background.  The  num- 
ber of  Christians  in  1881  was  3,796;  in  1891  was  19,547;  in  1901  was 
37,980;  in  1911  as  163,994,  and  in  1921  was  315,  931.  By  that  time,  the 
educated  section  of  Sikhs  was  deeply  distressed  with  the  ongoing  Sikh 
social  and  religious  practices.  Some  even  became  Christians.  A  similar 


threat  the  Sikhs  faced  from  the  Arya  Samaj,  which  was  founded  at 
Rajkot  in  Gujarat  in  1875,  and  in  1883  it  was  established  in  Punjab.  The 
Arya  Samaj,  while  facing  a  challenge  from  Christians,  not  only  started 
a  reform  among  Hindus,  but  also  started  a  practice  of  Shuddhikaran 
(a  ritual  of  purification).  Through  this  practice,  they  not  only  attempted 
to  bring  back  Dalit  Christians  to  the  Hindu  fold,  they  also,  in  the  month 
of  August  1896,  re-converted  Dalit  Sikhs  to  Hinduism.  (Kapur  1986 
pages  9, 12-14  and  22). 

About  this  new  situation  created  by  the  census  policy  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Christian  and  Hindu  enthusiasts,  Kapur  has  pointed  out; 
"The  reform  of  behavioural  Sikhism  to  renew  its  vitality,  the  need  to 
safeguard  it  from  Christian  inroads,  and  the  preservation  of  a  distinct 
Sikh  identity,  were  for  many  of  these  Sikhs,  no  longer  a  mere  intellec- 
tual concern,  they  had  become  a  practical  necessity."  (Kapur  1986, 

r»»ro»1«;\  * 


RECRUITMENT  POLICY:  After  the  death  of  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh,  Punjab  was  annexed  by  the  British  in  1849.  But  in  the 
second  Anglo-Sikh  war  (1848-9),  the  Britishers  also  recognised  the 
Sikh's  bravery  with  which  they  could  fight  their  opponents.  The  Sikhs, 
therefore,  were  encouraged  by  the  British  rulers.  As  a  result,  the  Sikhs, 
at  the  time  of  1857  mutiny,  fought  along  with  the  Britishers  against  the 
other  Indian- 


Because  of  the  nature  of  the  above  relationship,  according  to 
Kapur:  "The  army  had  from  the  outset  defined  Sikh  to  mean  keshdhari 
Sikhs  and  had  actively  encouraged  the  maintenance  of  the  keshdharis' 
separate  identity"  (Kapur  1986,  page  24).  Because  of  such  actions  of 
the  Britishers,  followers  of  the  Gurus  remained  distinct  from  Hindus. 

GURDWARAREFORM  MOVEMENT:  By  the  time  of  the 
British  period,  a  number  of  Hindu  practices,  including  the  worship  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  even  the  practice  of  caste  system,  had  in- 
filtrated among  Sikhs.  The  advantage  of  this  situation  was  taken  by 
Christian  missionaries,  and  later  by  the  members  of  Arya  Samaj.  This 
situation  gave  birth  to  a  society  in  1873,  known  as  Singh  Sabha.  Along 
with  other  objectives,  this  society's  main  aim  was  to  arouse  love  of  their 
religion  among  Sikhs  and  "To  propagate  the  true  Sikh  religion 

•    The  Sikh  response  to  the  situation  was ' 
'reform'. 
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everywhere".  In  the  beginning,  these  Sabhas  were  started  as  inde- 
pendent organs  in  different  cities  such  as  Amritsar  (1873),  Lahore 
(1879),  and  by  1899  there  were  121  Singh  Sabhas  functioning  all  over 
the  Punjab.  The  members  of  these  Sabhas  even  started  Shuddhi  Sabha 
like  Arya  Samajis,  in  order  to  bring  converts  from  other  religions  back 
to  the  Sikh  fold.  Such  efforts  both  sides  started:  "Bitter  debate  between 
Aryas  and  Hindus  over  the  demarcation  of  communal  boundaries,  only 
added  fuel  to  the  passion  with  which  Sikhs  advocated  the  distinctive- 
ness of  Sikh  identity.  Indeed,  within  a  few  years,  the  Sikhs  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  a  separate  Sikh  identity,  the  Tat,  or  true  Khalsa, 
as  they  came  to  be  called,  had  become  the  dominant  group  among 
active  Singh  Sabhaites".  (Kapur  1986,  page  22) . 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  Singh  Sabhas  increased,  as  also 
their  related  activities.  Therefore,  to  co-ordinate  all  these  activities,  an 
organisation  called  Chief  Khalsa  Diwan  was  formed  in  1902. 

One  of  the  main  steps  undertaken  by  the  Singh  Sabha  was  in 
the  area  of  social  and  religious  reform,  which  was  connected  with  the 
management  of  Sikh  gurdwaras.  During  the  rule  of  the  Muslim 
emperors  in  Delhi,  the  Sikh  community  had  to  face  bitter  persecution, 
and  its  members  were  forced  to  go  into  exile.  During  that  period  the 
management  of  the  gurdwaras  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Udasi  sect 
founded  by  Guru  Nanak  Dev's  eldest  son,  Sri  Chand.  Most  members 
of  this  sect  were  sahajdhari  Sikhs,  who  knew  the  Sikh  scripture  well, 
but  in  many  ways,  were  practising  Hindus  also.  But,  they  continued  to 
serve  asgranthis  and  mahants  in  Sikh  gurdwaras.  Because  of  the  large 
income  from  the  offerings  in  the  gurdwaras,  these  mahants  became 
corrupt.  Therefore,  reforms  in  the  management  of  gurdwaras  became 


At  the  same  time,  Sikhs  had  also  become  aware  of  their 
political  identity  and  separate  rights.  They  demanded  special  repre- 
sentation, which,  in  principle,  was  accepted  by  the  Montagu 
Chelmsford  in  1918.  In  order  to  deal  with  the  political  issues  related  to 
Sikhs,  they  founded  the  Central  Sikh  League  on  30th  December,  1919. 
Through  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Sikh  League,  Tat  Khalsa 
started  working  towards  Khalsa  nationalism. 

In  1920,  the  militant  members  re-named  the  Gurdwara  Com- 
^ttee  as  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee 
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which  later  instituted  an  organization  known  as  Shiroi 


But,  the  management  of  gurdwaras  continued  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  mahants  and  pujaris.  The  organised  Akali  Dal  now 
became  a  big  threat  to  the  authority  of  these  mahants.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mahants  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  SGPC. 
Instead,  they  started  another  organisation  known  as  Udasi  Mahaman- 
dal,  in  order  to  protect  their  rights.  But,  by  various  ways,  Akalis 
continued  to  work  for  taking  over  the  gurdwara  management.  Some  of 


The  biggest  threat  was  faced  by  the  management  of  Nankana 
Sahib  in  Lahore  district,  which  was  the  birth  place  of  Guru  Nanak  Dev. 
Its  mahanty  Narain  Das,  first  approached  the  British  government  for 
protection,  but  then  he  took  the  whole  matter  in  his  own  hands.  He 
hired  gundas,  and  when  in  February  1921,  an  Akali  Jatha  went  to  take 
over  the  gurdwara,  Narain  Das's  men  opened  fire  on  the  Jatha  and 
killed  130  men.  These  men  were  hacked  into  pieces  and  some  were 
even  burnt.  This  incident  forced  the  government  to  intervene  in  the 
management  of  the  gurdwara.  Narain  Das  and  seven  other  men  were 
arrested  and  were  given  life  imprisonment. 

Finally,  a  draft  bill,  the  Sikh  Gurdwara  and  Shrine  Bill  of  1925 
was  prepared.  According  to  Rajiv  Kapur:  "On  the  surface,  the  bill 
seemed  an  equitable  solution  to  the  controversy  over  gurdwara 
management.  But,  the  Punjab  government  had  made  a  crucial  conces- 
sion in  the  bill,  which  laid  down  that  a  person  would  or  would  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  Sikh  depending  on  whether  or  not  he  makes  a  decla- 
ration stating:  'I  solemnly  affirm  that  I  am  a  Sikh,  that  I  believe  in  the 
Guru  Granth  Sahib,  that  I  .believe  in  the  Ten  Gurus  and  that  I  have  no 
other  religion'".  (Kapur  1986,  page  187).  With  this  declaration  no  more 
sahajdhari  Sikhs  could  claim  they  are  Hindu  as  well  as  Sikh,  because 
the  above  bill  was  passed  in  1925  as  an  Act.. 

Meanwhile,  till  the  independence,  a  number  of  other  develop- 
ments took  place,  which  led  the  country  to  freedom.  But,  at  the  time 
of  the  creation  of  Pakistan  through  Tara  Singh,  an  idea  of  a  separate 
Sikh  State,  Sikhistan  or  Khalistan,  was  officially  adopted  by  the  Akali 
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This  period  from  1947  till  date  is  known  to  all,  particularly  to 
us  Indians.  During  this  peirod  also,  identity  struggle  among  different 
religious  communities  has  continued.  Here,  for  our  discussion,  only  a 
brief  reference  to  some  of  the  incidents  and  documents  is  made. 

The  first  document  which  created  a  post-independence  con- 
troversy with  regard  to  the  identity  among  various  religious  com- 
munities, was  the  Constitution  (Scheduled  Castes)  Order  1950  (known 
also  as  the  1950  Presidential  Order),  which  to  begin  with  recognised 
the  identity  of  Dalit  Hindus  (Scheduled  Castes).  One  interpretation, 
particularly  from  Bhartiya  Janta  Party  is  that  "under  the  Constitution, 
Buddhists,  Sikhs  and  Jains  were  classified  as  Hindus".  (Massey  1994, 
pages  38-40).  But,  this  was  not  accepted  by  the  Sikh  community,  and 
they  struggled  on  behalf  of  the  Sikh  Dalits,  demanding  that  they  should 
be  recognised  as  a  separate  group  as  "Sikh"  and  this  demand  of  theirs 
was  accepted  in  1956  and  the  Presidental  Order  was  amended  by  the 
Parliament  by  adding  in  it  "Hindu  and  Sikh."  (Galantar  1984,  page  144). 

Concerning  the  separate  or  autonomous  Sikh  state,  according 
to  some  well  known  scholars,  the  idea  of  a  separate  nation  "Started 
taking  shape  with  Nehru's  announcement  that  new  Indian  states  would 
be  created  along  linguistic  lines".  (Gupte  1989,  pages  131).  According 
to  this  commitment  of  Nehru,  thirteen  out  of  India's  fifteen  major 
language-based  states  were  created,  but  Punjab  was  ignored.  There- 
fore, in  April  1960  the  Akali  Dal  launched  a  movement  for  'Punjabi 
Suba'.  This  demand  was  accepted  in  1966,  and  a  separate  state  of 
Punjab  was  created  by  dividing  the  earlier  Punjab  into  three  states: 
Haryana  in  which  5  percent  Sikhs  lived,  Himachal  Pradesh  where  2 

SuU^  S,jC(S  UVed  311(1      prCSent  Puniab  where  about  52  Percent 

Struggle  for  greater  autonomy  continued  along  with  some 
other  demands,  both  religious  and  political.  For  example,  the  famous 

Political  Goal  Resolution'  of  Anandpur  Sahib,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Working  Committee  of  the  Akali  Dal  on  October  16-17, 1973,  has 
sPelt  out  a  number  of  demands,  which  include  that  some  of  the  Pun- 
Ja  i-speaking  areas,  left  out  of  Punjab,  should  be  given  back  to  Punjab, 

&at  the  Indian  Constitution  should  be  recast  on  real  federal  principles, 
ana  that  the  Centre's  powers  should  be  restricted  to  i 
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relations,  currency  and  general  communication,  only.  The  ideology  and 
the  objectives  of  the  Akali  Dal  were  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Resolution  as  follows:  "The  political  goal  of  the  Panth,  without  doubt, 
is  enshrined  in  the  commandments  of  the  10th  Lord,  in  the  pages  of 
Sikh  history  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Khalsa  Panth,  the  ultimate 
objective  of  which  is  the  pre-eminences  of  the  Khalsa".  (Jaffar  1987, 
page  465). 

The  Ludhiana  Resolution  which  was  adopted  by  All  India 
Akali  Conference  in  its  meeting  held  on  October  28  and  29,  1978 
adopted  a  Resolution  in  "the  light  of  the  Anandpur  Sahib  Resolution", 
which  included  the  following  six  demands: 

a)  Chandigarh,  originally  raised  as  a  capital  for  Punjab  should  be 


b)  The  long-standing  demand  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  for  the 
merger  with  Punjab  of  the  Punjabi-speaking  areas  to  be  identified 
by  linguistic  experts  with  the  village  as  a  unit  should  be  conceded. 

c)  The  control  of  canal  headworks  should  be  vested  in  Punjab  and, 
if  need  be,  the  Reorganisation  Act  should  be  amended. 

d)  The  arbitrary  and  unjust  award  given  by  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi  during 
emergency  on  the  distribution  of  Ravi-Beas  waters,  should  be 
revised  on  the  universally  accepted  forms  and  principles,  and 
justice  should  be  done  to  Punjab. 

e)  Keeping  in  view  the  special  aptitude  and  martial  qualities  of  the 
Sikhs,  the  present  ratio  of  their  strength  in  the  army  should  be 
maintained. 

0  The  excesses  being  committed  on  the  settlers  in  the  Terai  region 
of  U.P.  in  the  name  of  land  reforms  should  be  stopped  by  making 
suitable  amendments  to  the  ceiling  law  on  the  basis  of  Central 
guidelines.  (Jaffar  1987.  pages  668-70). 

Then  came  the  11  point  agreement  between  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  and  the  Akali  Dal  Chief  Harchand  Singh  Longowal 
which  was  signed  on  24th  July,  1985  reg 
of  this  agreement  is  reproduced  here, 
related  to  the  Punjab  problem: 

7.  Territorial  Claims 


7.1  The  Capital  Project  Area  of  Chandigarh  will  go  to  Punjab.  Some 
adjoining  areas  which  were  previously  part  of  Hindi  or  the  Punjabi 
regions  were  included  in  the  Union  Territory.  With  the  Capital 

region  going  to  Punjab,  the  areas  which  were  added  to  the  Union 
Territory  from  the  Punjabi  regions  of  the  erstwhile  state  of  Punjab 
will  be  transferred  to  Punjab  and  those  from  Hindi  region  to 
Haryana.  The  entire  Sukhna  lake  will  be  kept  as  part  of  the 
Chandigarh,  and  will  thus  go  to  Punjab. 

7.2  It  had  always  been  maintained  by  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi  that  when 
Chandigarh  is  to  go  to  Punjab,  some  Hindi-speaking  territories  in 
Punjab  will  go  to  Haryana.  A  commission  will  be  constituted  to 
determine  the  specific  Hindi-speaking  areas  of  Punjab,  which 
should  go  to  Haryana,  in  lieu  of  Chandigarh. 

The  principle  of  contiguity  and  linguistic  affinity,  with  a  village  as 
a  unit,  will  be  the  basis  of  such  determination.  The  commission 
will  be  required  to  give  its  findings  by  31st  December,  1985,  and 
these  will  be  binding  on  both  sides.  The  work  of  the  commission 
will  be  limited  to  this  aspect,  and  will  be  distinct  from  the  general 
boundary  claims  which  the  other  commission  referred  to  in  para 
7.4  will  handle. 

7.3  The  actual  transfer  of  Chandigarh  to  Punjab,  and  areas  in  lieu 
thereof  to  Haryana,  will  take  place  simultaneously  on  26th 
January,  1986. 

7.4  There  are  other  claims  and  counter-claims  for  readjustment  of  the 
existing  Punjab- Haryana  boundaries.  The  Government  will  ap- 
point another  commission  to  consider  these  matters  and  give  its 
findings.  Such  findings  will  be  binding  on  the  concerned  states. 
These  terms  of  reference  will  be  based  on  a  village  as  a  unit, 
linguistic  affinity  and  contiguity. 

8.    Centre  State  Relations 

8.1  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  states  that  the  Anandpur  Sahib  Resolution 
is  entirely  within  the  frame-work  of  the  Indian  Constitution;  that 
it  attempts  to  define  the  concept  of  Centre-State  relations  in  a 
manner  which  may  bring  out  the  true  federal  character  of  our 
Unitary  Constitution;  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  Resolution  is  to 
provide  greater  autonomy  to  the  State  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
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the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  country,  i 
the  corner-stone  of  our  national  entity. 

8.2  In  view  of  the  above,  the  Anandpur  Sahib  Resolution  in  so  far  as 

Commission. 
9.    Sharing  of  River  Waters. 

9.1  The  farmers  of  Punjab,  Haryana  and  Rajasthan  will  continue  *o 
get  water,  not  less  than  what  they  are  using  from  the  Ravi-Beas 
system  as  on  01-07-1985.  Waters  used  for  consumptive  purposes 
will  also  remain  unaffected.  Quantum  of  usage  claimed  shall  be 


9.2  The  claim  of  Punjab  and  Haryana,  regarding  the  share  in  their 
remaining  waters,  will  be  referred  for  adjudication  to  a  Tribunal 
to  be  presided  over  by  a  Supreme  Court  Judge.  The  decision  of 
this  Tribunal  will  be  rendered 

within  six  months,  and  would  be  binding  on  both  parties.  All  legal 
and  constitutional  steps  required  in  this  respect  will  be  taken 
expeditiously. 

93  The  construction  of  the  SYL  canal  shall  continue.  The  canal  shall 
be  completed  by  15th  August,  1986  (Narang  1986,  pages  208-1 1). 

The  final  quotes  1  would  like  to  give  here,  is  from  the  report 
published  by  the  "Indian  Express"  on  formation  of  the  new  united  Akali 


The  formation  of  the  new  party  came  into  being  after  seven  days 
of  continuous  deliberations  held  by  frontline  leaders  of  these 
factions  and  SGPC  President  G.S.  Tohra  alAkal  Takht,  in  the 
presence  of  five  Sikh  high  priests  headed  by  the  acting  head 
priest  otAkal  Takht,  Manjit  Singh,  pledging  to  wage  a  struggle 
for  a  "separate  area"  (within  India)  where  Sikhs  can  experience 


titled,  "Back  to  Mischief 
move  as  follows: 


editorial, 


There  are  no  two  ways  about  the  fact  that  so-called  Amritsar 
Declaration  is  mischievous  in  the  extreme  and  mimical  to  the 
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interests  of  the  people  of  Punjab.  Once  again,  there  is  the 
pretence  of  seeking  autonomy  for  Punjab  accompanied  by 
rhetoric  about  the  right  to  a  Sikh  homeland  and  undercurrents 
of  religious  grievance.  Once  again  the  Akalis  are  playing  with 
fire....  But  if  the  alternative  is  the  new  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  with 
a  one-point  trouble-making  programme,  Punjab  is  better  off 
miri  and  piri,  the  tra( 


IV.  COMMENTS 

The  historical  background  of  the  current  Punjab  issue,  related 
to  the  question  of  Sikh  identity  is  self-explanatory.  Therefore,  I  do  not 


intend  to  offer  detailed  comments  or 
comments  will  be  worthwhile. 


The  first  important  point  which  becomes  clear,  particularly 
from  the  discussion  in  the  "Early  Period",  is  that  all  the  requirements 
needed  for  a  separate  identity  are  found  in  the  works  and  teachings  of 
the  ten  Sikh  Gurus.  The  three  most  important  events  which  took  place 
during  the  first  two  centuries  of  Sikh  history  (1469-1708),  require  our 
special  attention.  One,  the  appointment  of  successor  by  the  first  guru, 
Guru  Nanak  Dev  became  the  basis  for  the  continuity  of  the  leadership 
for  the  future.  Two,  the  compilation  of  the  Sikh  Scripture  by  the  fifth 
guru,  Guru  Arjun  Dev,  which  contained  the  most  authentic  teachings 
of  the  Gurus  and  other  Saints,  became  the  basis  of  Sikh  ideology  to 
guide  the  everyday  lives  of  the  Sikh  believers  in  the  years  to  come.  And 
three,  a  very  important  event  was  the  founding  of  the  Khalsa  by  the 
tenth  gum,  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  based  upon  a  set  of  very  distinctive 
rules  of  discipline,  which  provided  a  visible  and  clear  cut  identity  for 
the  members  of  the  Khalsa  Brotherhood.  These  factors  based  on  the 
above  three  most  important  events  of  Sikh  history,  in  the  years  to  come, 
will  save  Sikh  Religion  from  absorption  into  Hinduism.  (See  also 
Tandon  1988,  pages  658-61). 

The  second  important  point  which  becomes  clear  from  the 
discussion,  particularly  in  the  "British  Period",  when  the  identity  ques- 
tion of  the  Sikh  community  became  very  crucial,  is  that  the  policies  of 
t^e  British  rulers,  specially  the  policy  of  census  and  recruitment  in  the 
this  matter.  The  Sii 


ultimately  culminated  in  the  formation  of  various  important 
like  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabhandak  Committee 
(SGPC),  followed  by  the  organisation  of  the  Akali  Dal,  a  political  arm 
of  SGPC.  Both  SGPC  and  Akali  Dal  have  led  the  Sikh  masses  towards 
establishing  their  separate  Sikh  identity. 

The  third  important  point  whivh  becomes  clear,  particularly 
from  the  discussion  in  the  "Post-independence  Period",  is  that  the  Sikh 
struggle  for  a  separate  identity  is  still  continuing,  which  of  course  is 
now  mixed  up  with  a  number  of  other  concerns,  religious,  political, 
social  and  economic.  All  these  ultimately  point  towards  a  separate  Sikh 
identity.  But  interestingly,  if  one  goes  carefully  through  the  text  of 
various  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  at  different 
times,  including  the  ones  referred  to  in  our  discussion,  it  becomes  very 
clear  that  the  notion  of  a  separate  state  was  never  firmly  demanded  by 
the  Akalis.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  goes  through  the  language  used 
by  the  government  documents  such  as  the  'While  Paper  on  the  Punjab 
Agitation',  there  one  gets  a  very  clear  cut  notion  of  separate  state  and 
other  related  issues,  which,  at  some  stage  start  appealing  to  some 


In  the  discussion  in  the  "Post-independent  Period",  the  other 
point  which  becomes  clear  from  the  text  of  the  agreement  (which  was 
signed  by  the  former  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  the  former 
President  of  the  Akali  Dal,  Mr.  Harchand  Singh  Longowal  on  24th  July, 
1985),  is  the  one  related  to  the  Issues  of  territory,  sharing  river  waters 
and  the  Central  State  relations,  including  greater  autonomy  to  the 
States.  Now  these  three  issues,  particularly  the  last  one,  are  supposed 
to  be  the  basis  for  solving  the  conflict,  which  if  taken  in  the  right  spirit, 
could  have  been  solved  without  creating  all  the  serious  problems,  which 


About  the  role  of  media,  our  discussion  has  just  made  a 
mention,  but  it  is  very  crucial,  either  in  aggravating  or  in  reconciling  a 
situation  such  as  Punjab.  If  the  media  persons  and  their  channels  follow 
positive  media  ethics  while  giving  their  opinion  or  judgement  on  such 
issues,  our  problems  will  be  far  less.  An  example  of  Indian  Express  is 
a  very  good  one,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  our  discussion.  This  is 

with  an  issue  like 
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Punjab. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

At  the  end,  before  concluding  this  paper,  1  would  like  to  give 
a  quote  from  V.S.  Naipaul's  work  on  'India,  A  Million  Mutinies  Now" 
in  which  he  says: 

"In  the  130  years  or  so  since  the  Mutiny  -  the  last  90  years  of 
the  British  Raj  and  the  first  40  years  of  independence  begin  increas- 
ingly to  appear  as  part  of  the  same  historical  period  -  the  idea  of 
freedom  has  gone,  everywhere  in  India.  Independence  was  worked  for 
by  people  more  or4ess  at  the  top:  the  freedom  it  brought  has  worked 
its  way  down.  People  everywhere  have  ideas  now  of  who  they  are  and 
what  they  owe  themselves.  The  process  quickened  with  economic 
development  that  came  after  independence;  what  was  hidden  in  1962, 
or  not  easy  to  see,  what  perhaps  was  only  in  a  state  of  becoming,  has 
become  clearer.  The  liberation  of  spirit  that  has  come  to  India  could 
not  come  as  release  alone.  In  India,  with  its  layer  below  layer  of  distress 
and  cruelty,  it  had  to  come  as  disturbance.  It  had  to  come  as  rage  and 
revolt.  India  was  now  a  country  of  a  million  little  mutinies."  (Naipaul 
1990,  page  517). 
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SIKH  INSTITUTIONS  AND  THEIR  CONTRIBUTION 

Narindar  Singh 

The  teachings  of  Guru  Nanak  elaborated  and  institutionalized 
by  the  succeeding  Gurus  represent  the  theology  that  shaped  the  Sikh 
identity.  Guru  An  gad  invented  the  Gurmukhi  (script  for  writing  Pun- 
jabi) and  Guru  Arjun  compiled  Adi  Granth  (the  Sikh  scripture).  The 
two  steps  went  a  long  way  in  establishing  the  separate  entity  of  the 
Sikhs.  Over  a  period  of  time,  the  Gurus  developed  Sikh  institutions 
which  enabled  the  followers  of  the  faith  to  practice  tenets  of  a  success- 
ful spiritual  life.  With  major  ingredients  of  a  distinct  organization  (Sikh 
Panth),  Sikh  institutions,  separate  religious  centres,  a  separate  script 
and  scripture  of  their  own,  they  became  an  entirely  separate  church 
and  a  new  society.  The  source  of  Sikh  teachings  is  Guru  Granth  Sahib. 
Creation  is  perceived  as  grounded  in  the  Divine  and  informed  by  a 
spiritual  purpose. 

Sikhism  teaches  truthful  living  and  emphasis  is  laid  on  selfless 
service,  compassion,  tolerance,  love,  contentment,  humility,  equality, 
humbleness,  and  welfare  for  all.  The  religion  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  lives  of  the  followers  of  the  faith  for  the  past  500  years  of 
Sikh  history.  They  have  made  supreme  sacrifices  in  the  defence  of  their 
faith.  Sikh  institutions  have  been  instrumental  in  moulding  the  Sikh's 
personality  towards  spiritual  uplift  through  sewa  (selfless  service), 
harness  talents  and  practise  tenets  of  the  faith.  The  Sikhs  have  unflinch- 
ing faith  in  the  Creator.  There  is  the  presence  of  a  humanitarian  and 
compassionate  attitude  towards  all  humanity.  It  heavily  weighs  against 
cruelty  and  injustice.  It  aims  at  the  establishment  of  a  just  society.  The 
goal  of  a  Sikh  is  not  only  the  spiritual  upliftment  of  the  individual,  but 
the  advancement  of  all  humanity. 

Sikhs  are  essentially  peace  loving  and  have  offered  martyr- 
doms as  attested  by  Guru  Arjun  and  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur.  They  have 
learnt  to  preserve  the  good  and  the  true.  Sewa  has  a  special  orientation 
in  Sikh  teachings  that  brings  completion  and  fulfilment  to  the  spiritual 
We.  In  order  to  bring  divine  knowledge  and  spiritual  experience  and 
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ethical  thought  to  the  simple  folks  of  Punjab,  the  Gurus  selected  the 
native  Punjabi  language  as  the  medium  of  expression.  The  Gurus 
commended  a  householder's  life  and  the  individual  to  remain  engaged 
in  beneficent  and  humanitarian  activity.  One  should  keep  ones  mind 

Kirtan  (devotional  singing)  msangat  (congregation)  produces 
a  spiritual  atmosphere  which  brings  the  participants  in  holy  com- 
munion. In  the  midst  of  holy  company,  the  disciple  learns  selfless 
service  of  the  community.  Guru  Amar  Das  established  social  equality 
by  seating  the  high  and  low  together  in  the  sangat  and  langar  (free 
kitchen).  The  association  mihsadh-sangat  (holy  congregation)  is  vital 
to  the  spiritual  growth  of  a  Sikh.  One  is  instructed  in  the  Lord's  virtues, 
that  helps  the  individual  to  develop  such  virtues  himself.  The  associa- 
tion enables  one  to  overcome  worldly  temptations.  A  gurdwara  (Sikh 
church)  is  the  home  of  the  Guru  (God),  that  is  the  place  where  Guru 
Granth  Sahib  (Sikh  holy  book)  is  installed.  It  is  a  public  place  and 
anyone  who  wishes  to  enter  at  anytime  is  welcome.  It  is  a  school  for 
learning  spiritual  wisdom  where  all  persons  are  considered  equal. 
Lodging  for  travellers  and  langar  is  provided  for  anyone  who  wants, 


work. 

Apart  from  religious  service,  a  gurdwara  is  used  for  multi- 
community  activities  which  include  social  and  political  events.  Out  of 
town  visitors  can  stay  for  a  few  days.  It  provides  a  place  for  serving 
langar  after  the  function.  Gurdwara  services  include  kirtan  and  katha 
(sermons).  It  provides  facilities  for  teaching  and  practice  of  music  for 
Sikh  children. 


work,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  Pangat  (queue)  provides  the  basic 
discipline  of  sitting  in  langar.  It  became  not  only  a  means  of  social 
reform  but  was  considered  a  significant  step  in  the  eradication  of  the 
caste  system,  which  resulted  in  the  integration  of  untouchables  and 
under-privileged.  Takhts  provide  the  centres  of  religious  authority. 
Matters  of  interest  affecting  the  entire  Panth  are  c 


The  institution  of  amrit  (Sikh  initiation)  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
is  the  signing  of  covenants  with  Akal  Purakh.  It  is  a  contract,  an 
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agreement  that  the  amritdhari  (initiated  Sikh)  shall  uphold  Sikh  values 
as  laid  down  by  the  Sikh  Gurus.  It  involves  living  the  higher  path  of 
ethical  and  spiritual  conduct.  Selfless  and  virtuous  conduct  is  urged. 
Moral  living  is  stressed,  since,  the  ideal  of  life  is  to  carry  out  the  Will 
of  God.  Initiation  of  amrit  destroys  divisiveness  of  caste,  class  and 
profession.  Amrit  is  the  saint-soldier  concept  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  - 
an  individual  who  combines  moral  and  physical  discipline,  and  is  in 
tune  with  the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  Guru  Nanak's  concept  oisachiara 
(the  enlightened  emancipated  individual)  simultaneously  invested  with 
divine  qualities.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  laid  down  a  rehat  (code  of  con- 
duct) of  panj  kakkas  (five  Sikh  symbols)  for  the  Khalsa.  Each  symbol 
is  either  related  to miri  or piri,  shakti  (power)  or  bhakti  (devotion).  Kes 
(unshorn  hair)  stands  for  piri,  as  it  is  an  ancient  symbol  of  spirituality. 
The  kangha  (comb)  is  a  symbol  of  piri,  as  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 
Kachha  (underpants)  are  a  symbol  of  piri,  of  self-control  or  moral 
restraint  and  chasteness.  The  kara  (steel  bangle)  is  a  symbol  of  piri,  of 
a  link  with  God  and  a  constant  reminder  of  God's  presence.  The  kirpan 
(sword)  is  a  symbol  of  miri.  It  stands  for  fearlessness  and  dharam 
yudh-ka-chau  (enthusiasm  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  righteousness). 

Miri  and  piri  or  bhakti  and  shakti  signifies  the  saint-soldier 
concept,  implying  that  the  means  to  achieve  an  objective  should  be  as 
noble  as  the  end.  Miri  stands  for  leadership/rulership,  and  it  is  intended 
to  establish  a  just  state  where  all  men  are  equal.  Force  should  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort  when  all  peaceful  means  have  failed.  The  use  of 
force  to  protect  religion  was  an  exercise  of  self-defence.  Degh  and  Tegh 
are  symbols  of  piri  and  miri.  Miri  and  piri  could  be  equated  with  jugat 
(wisdom)  and  jot  (divine  light).  Jot  is  eternal,  while  jugat  can  be 
modified. 

The  institution  of  gurmatta  (resolution  taken  in  the  presence 
of  the  Guru)  provide  a  forum  for  taking  significant  decisions  affecting 
the  Panth  concerning  a  particular  situation  that  may  require  clarifica- 
tion of  fundamental  principles  of  the  faith  according  to  rehat  maryada 
(Sikh  code  of  conduct).  Gurmattas  are  binding  on  all  Sikhs.  Gurmatta 
is  the  symbol  and  form  of  supreme  authority  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
It  has  the  community's  sanction  behind  it.  Manjis  were  areas  of  juris- 
diction for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  faith.  Devoted  Sikhs  of  high 


The  following  are  the  Sikh  institutions:  Sangat;  sadh-sangat; 
gurdwara;  langar,  pangat;  takhts;  amrit;  gurmatta;  miri  and  pin;  and 


SANGAT 

The  sangat  is  an  assembly  of  men,  women  and  children,  who 
recite  or  listen  to  the  recitation  of  the  Gurus'  hymns  in  praise  of  God. 
The  sangat  gathers  in  a  dharamsala  (place  for  the  practice  of  dharma), 
a  gurdwara,  or  any  other  place  where  the  Gurus'  bani  (hymn)  is  sung 
in  profound  devotion.  The  kirtan  proceeds  to  create  a  sweet  rhythm 
among  the  singers  and  listeners,  a  spiritual  atmosphere  which  brings 
them  into  a  holy  communion.  Such  a  congregation  of  Sikhs  works  in  a 
corporate  manner  for  overall  development  of  the  community.  The 
sangat  should  concentrate  on  God  and  the  meaning  of  the  hymns.  The 
minds  of  the  sangat  should  be  free  from  worldly  affairs.  Every  Sikh  is 
expected  to  attend  the  sangat.  Everyone  sits  together  on  the  floor, 
anywhere  they  like,  as  equals. 

Sikhs  believe  that  the  Guru  lives  in  the  sangat.  In  the  midst  of 
holy  company,  the  disciple  learns  the  service  of  the  community.  In 
association  with  the  sangat,  the  individual  loses  his  sense  of  selfishness 
and  learns  to  work  in  a  democratic  set  up.  There  are  no  priests  or 
clergical  orders  in  Sikh  religion,  and  as  such  all  disciples  are  equal. 
They  pray  and  eat  together.  They  offer  voluntary  service  for  community 
development.  During  the  Guru's  times,  sangats  built  rest-houses,  dug 
wells  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses,  and  looked  after  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  the  disabled.  It  was  their  lead  in  voluntary  social  work,  which 
attracted  many  people  to  Sikhism.  They  established  dharamsalas.  Such 
hospices  catered  to  the  needs  of  visitors,  pilgrims,  and  the  homeless. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Khalsa  brotherhood,  the  sangat  be- 
came equal  to  the  status  of  the  Guru.  The  Tenth  Guru  affirmed  the 
supremacy  of  the  Khalsa,  and  even  obeyed  them.  Ultimate  power  and 
privilege  rested  in  them.  In  a  tribute  to  the  contribution  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  Khalsa,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  declared:  "It  is  through  the 
actions  of  the  Khalsa  that  I  have  won  all  my  victories.  It  is  through  then- 
aid  that  I  have  attained  such  eminence,  otherwise,  there  are  millions  of 
unknown  mortals  like  me."  (DG,  716). 
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The  concept  of  sadh-sangat  is  pivotal  to  the  spiritual  growth 
of  a  Sikh.  It  implies  association  with  the  virtuous  and  the  holy.  Accord- 
ing to  Guru  Nanak:  "The  holy  congregation  is  an  assembly  where 
nothing  but  the  Name  of  the  Lord  is  recited."  He  further  explains:  "Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  truly  holy,  that  they,  like  the  scented  sandal-wood, 
impart  their  fragrance  to  all  around  them."  In  the  company  of  spiritual 
people,  the  individual  learns  the  way  of  true  living.  "The  relish  of  God's 
Name  is  obtained  in  the  holy  congregation."  Man  finds  the  inspiration 
of  the  Lord  in  the  company  of  pious  people.  Guru  Ram  Das  calls 
sadh-sangat:  "a  school  where  one  is  instructed  in  the  Lord's  virtues." 
Guru  Arjun  says:  "In  the  company  of  the  saints,  man's  sins  are  washed 
off."  Bhai  Gurdas  compares  satsang  (congregation  of  pious  Sikhs)  to  a 
river,  which  takes  one  to  the  ocean  (merger  with  the  Lord).  Guru 
Nanak  affirms  that  holy  company  is  essential  for  overcoming  worldly 
s,  and  that  their  company  transforms  the  nature  of  man.  By 


GURDWARA 

The  place  where  Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  installed  and  th&sangat 
sits  and  prays  is  called  gurdwara  -  the  abode  of  the  Guru.  Generally, 
the  congregation  offers  prayers  or  performs  kirtan  every  morning  and 
evening  in  the  gurdwara.  Gurpurbs  (Sikh  festivals  commemorating  the 
births  and  martyrdoms  or  special  events  in  the  lives  of  the  Gurus),  and 
ceremonies  are  held  in  the  gurdwaras  at  appropriate  times.  The  exposi- 
of  the  scripture  called  katha,  and  the  singing  of  hymns  known  as 
are  essential  parts  of  Sikh  worship  in  the  gurdwara.  Guru 
d  Singh  freed  the  Sikhs  from  the  snares  and  baits  of  so-called 
gurus  and  self-appointed  religious  preceptors,  and  linked  Sikhs  direct- 
ly with  the  Shabadguru.  When  the  Sikh's  mind  goes  deep  into  the 
significance  of  the  Holy  Word,  the  individual  attains  serenity  and 
equipoise.  This  enables  the  individual  to  keep  a  cool  head  and  a  sense 
of  detachment  and  purity  in  the  midst  of  the  impurities  of  the  world. 
The  Guru  Granth  Sahib  occupies  the  central  place  in  the  gurdwara. 
The  Sikhs  draw  inspiration  from  its  message,  and  the  congregation 
prays  for  the  gift  of  Noam. 

For  a  religion,  scriptures  and  temples  are  essential.  A  religion 
without  one  or  the  other  becomes  extinct.  According  to  Guru  Gobind 
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Singh,  religion  or  spiritual  values  cannot  be  sustained  without  temporal 
authority.  In  the  beginning,  Guru  Nanak's  congregations  were  held  in 
a  dharamsala  where  his  followers  flocked  to  listen  to  the  Guru'shymns. 
During  the  period  of  the  first  four  Gurus,  the  Sikh  temple  was  called  a 

called  it  a  gurdwara. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  gurdwara  became  the  forum  for 
discussion  and  resolution  of  important  problems  facing  the  Sikh  com- 
munity. Suitable  punishment  or  penances  are  awarded  for  infringe- 
ments of  the  Sikh  code  of  conduct.  When  such  infringements  consisted 
of  minor  offences  called  tankhah,  which  is  a  euphemism  for  a  salary  or 
reward,  the  offender  stands  before  the  congregation,  and  admits  his 
mistake  and  offers  to  make  amends  as  directed  by  the  sangat.  Then,  the 
congregation  refers  the  matter  to  the  panj  piaras  (five  Sikhs  selected 
by  the  sangat)  who  deliberate  and  take  a  decision.  They  convey  the 
decision  to  the  sangat  which  confirms  it  by  a  shout  of  Bolay  so  nihal, 
Sat  Sri  Akal  ~  Who  says  this  shall  be  blessed,  Truth  is  Timeless.  The 
punishment,  being  the  decision  of  the  sangat,  is  accepted  by  the  Sikh 
without  hesitation,  protest,  or  grudge. 

LANGAR 

The  langar  or  free  kitchen,  which  is  a  part  of  Sikh  temples,  is 
a  unique  institution  of  the  Sikhs.  Man  lives  by  bread,  but  not  by  bread 
alone.  The  Gurus  combined  worship  and  bread.  The  gurdwara  is  a 


The  langar  was  not  only  a  means  of  social  reform,  but  also  a 
revolutionary  step  against  the  caste  system.  It  demolished  social  and 
professional  barriers.  Langar  was  a  means  of  social  cohesion  and 
integration.  It  was  a  step  towards  improving  the  lot  of  the  untouchables 
and  for  better  treatment  of  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged.  It  was  a 
practical  lesson  in  equally  and  a  symbol  of  dignity  of  the  common  man. 

Moreover,  langar  provided  avenues  for  sewa,  through  the 
collection  of  fuel  and  rations,  cleaning  of  grains,  cutting  of  vegetables, 
cooking  of  food,  distribution  of  meals,  serving  of  water,  washing  of 
utensils  and  dishes,  and  the  cleaning  of  dining  halls.  It  is  a  practical 
demonstration  of  hospitality  and  love  of  human  beings,  and  also  a 
fulfilment  of  the  Sikh's  obligation  to  wand  chhakna  (to  share  his  food 
with  others).  The  Sikh  says  in  his  prayer:  "Food  and  water  belong  to 
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God,  and  desire  to  serve  the  people  gives  pleasure  to  the  Sikh".  Guru 
Nanak  initiated  the  Guru's  langar  in  a  common  temple  of  bread,  where 
the  bread  of  God  was  given  free  to  the  children  of  man.  "Let  none  be 
hungry  where  the  spirit  of  God  prevails.  The  Guru's  people  and  the 
Guru  were  one  home  and  one  family."  Guru  Amar  Das  made  it  a  rule 
that  every  visitor  should  dine  in  the  langar  before  seeing  him.  Even 


In  order  to  ensure  a  permanent  source  of  food-grains  and 
income  for  the  maintenance  of  langars,  many  land-lords  and  ordinary 
farmers  made  adequate  provisions  for  the  kitchens  attached  to  histori- 
cal gurdwaras.  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  (Sikh  ruler)  made  endowments 
of  lands  and  properties  and  often  cash  grants  for  this  purpose.  There 
was  yet  another  source  of  funds,  namely  daswand  (tithe),  which  was 
obligatory  for  the  Khalsa  for  ensuring  regular  contributions  for 
charities  and  religious  purposes.  Even  today,  many  Sikhs  contribute 
funds  on  a  periodic  basis  for  the  running  of  free  kitchens  attached  to 
gurdwaras.  This  is  an  obligation  for  the  whole  community,  and  is 
discharged  with  great  humility  and  devotion.  The  langar  provides  us 
with  a  glimpse  of  real  Sikhism  at  work,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 


The  word  pangat  literally  means  a  group  of  people  sitting  in  a 
line  without  any  distinction,  and  this  practice  was  popularised  by  Guru 
Amar  Das.  The  rules  of  the  langar  require  that  all  should  sit  in  the  same 
row  and  partake  of  the  same  food  without  any  distinction  of  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  and  prince  or  peasant.  This  is  the  arrangement  for 
feeding  people  in  the  langar.  The  community  refectory  is  a  place  for 
training  in  service  and  for  the  practice  of  philanthropy  and  equality. 
The  sharing  of  worship  and  food  is  an  important  part  of  t  he  Sikh  faith. 

TAKHTS 

Takht  literally  means  a  throne  and  a  seat  of  authority.  The 
establishment  of  lakhts  is  a  part  of  the  historical  growth  of  Sikhism. 
There  are  five  lakhts,  one  established  by  Guru  Hargobind,  and  the 
remaining  four  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh. 
Each  has  a  magnificent  building.  These  lakhts  are  centres  of  both 
religious  and  temporalauthority,  and  appeals  are  made  to  them  W 
obtaining  decisions,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal. 
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Guru  Hargobind  established  a  takht,  SriAkal  Takht  Sahib  at 
Amritsar.  He  believed  that  purely  religious  congregations  should  be 
held  at  the  Harimandir  Sahib  (Golden  Temple),  while  political  and 
temporal  matters  should  be  considered  at  another  forum.  He,  there- 
fore, built  Akal  Takht  in  1609  in  the  area  facing  the  darshani  deohri 
(entrance  gateway)  of  the  Golden  Temple.  Here,  he  held  discussions 
on  military  and  other  matters,  and  organised  the  training  of  soldiers 
and  the  planning  of  strategy.  This  is  the  most  powerful  seat  of  authority 
vested  with  political  and  religious  sovereignty.  Matters  of  interest  to 


The  present  site  of  Takht  Sri  Patna  Sahib  at  Patna  was  original- 
ly a  dharamsala,  where  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  lived  with  his  family  for 
some  time. 

The  Tenth  Guru  established  the  Khalsa  brotherhood  at  Takht 
Sri  Kesgarh  Sahib  (Anandpur)  on  the  Baisakhi  festival  day  in  1699.  He 
prepared  Khande-da-Amrit  (nectar  stirred  with  double-edged  sword) 


amrit  from  their  hands. 

The  sacred  gurdwara  of  Takht  Sri  Hazur  Sahib  at  Nanded, 
Maharashtra  was  built  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh. 
It  was  here  that  the  Guru  declared  Adi  Granth  as  the  perpetual  Guru 
of  the  Sikhs.  Later,  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  built  a  fine  structure. 


Guru  Gobind  Singh  initiated  the  practice  of  amrit  or  khande- 
da-pahul  in  1699.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Khalsa  Brotherhood.  The 
amrit  ceremony,  as  laid  down  by  the  the  Tenth  Guru,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee  (SGPC). 
Generally,  a  person  Who  wants  to  be  initiated  as  Khalsa,  must  follow 
the  Sikh  way  of  life  for  some  time.  The  ceremony  is  performed  by  Gve 
practising  amritdhari  Sikhs.  They  must  possess  the  pan]  kakkas,  must 
be  devout  Sikhs,  and  physically  perfect  (not  handicapped).  Initiated 
Sikhs  who  have  committed  one  or  more  of  the  prescribed  kurahits 
(misdeeds)  must  offer  the  penance  prescribed  by  the  pan)  piaras, 
before  they  become  eligible  for  a  new  initiation. 
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1  their  acceptance.  Then  ardas  (prayer)  is 
offered  for  the  preparation  of  amrit.  After  the  hukam  (command),  the 
pan]  piaras  kneel  around  the  iron-vessel  containing  some  water  and 
sugar-puffs,  and  stir  it  as  they  recite  the  five  prescribed  bonis.  This 
recitation  takes  about  two  hours.  When  the  amrit  is  ready,  another 
ardas  is  offered.  After  that,  one  by  one,  the  candidates  come  forward 
and  kneel  before  the  panj piaras.  Each  one  says:  Waheguru  ji  ka  Khalsa; 
Waheguru  ji  ki  Fateh  ~  God's  is  the  Khalsa;  God's  is  the  victory,  and 
is  then  given  five  handfuls  of  amrit  to  drink.  His  eyes  and  hair  are 
1  with  amrit  five  times.  The  amrit  left  in  the  pot  is  drunk  by  the 


Then  comes  the  second  part  of  the  amrit  ceremony.  The 
candidates  are  told  by  the  leader  of  the  panj piaras  that  hereafter  then- 
parents  are  Guru  Gobind  Singh  and  his  wife  Mata  Sahib  Kaur.  They 
must  vow  to  offer  five  daily  prayers,  vow  to  pay  their  daswand  (tithe), 
and  keep  the  panj  kakkas.  Then,  he  or  she  tells  them  about  the  rules  of 
conduct  and  belief. 

i.  There  are  five  beliefs:  God;  Guru  Granth  Sahib;  greeting  by 
Waheguru  ji  ka  Khalsa,  Waheguru  ji  ki  Fateh;  the  unity  of  the  ten 
Gurus;  and  charhdi  kola  (dynamic  optimism) . 

ii.  There  are  thepanj  kakkas  (five  Sikh  symbols):  Kes  (unshorn  hair); 
kara  (steel  wrist  bracelet);  kachha  (underpants);  kangha  (comb); 
and  kirpan  (sword). 

iii.  There  are  five  deliverances:  Dharam-nash  (freedom  from  pre- 
vious religion),  karam-nash  (freedom  from  past  deeds),  kul-nash 


from  family-influences),  krit-nash  (freedom  from  hereditary 
professional  taboos),  bharam-nash  (freedom  from  superstition 

iv.  There  arel 
ing  any  task;  to  lead  a  virt 
and  to  serve  the  Panth. 

v.  There  are  four  kurahits,  which  negate  amrit :  Removal  of  hair, 
eating  halal  meat,  committing  adultery,  using  tobacco,  alcohol  or 
drugs.  There  are  also  minor  lapses  which  attract  tankhah  or 

punishment. 
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After  taking  these  vows,  an  ardas  is  offered.  The  candidates 
have  to  add  Singh  (lion)  in  the  case  of  a  male,  and  Kaur  (princess)  in 
the  case  of  a  female  to  their  names  or  get  a  new  name  in  place  of  the 
old  one.  The  Khalsa  must  wear  a  turban  and  keep  the  pan]  Jcakkar,  plus 
the  inner  discipline  of  heroism,  meditation,  humility,  piety,  and  social 
commitment.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  had  defined  the  Khalsa  thusly: 

"He  who  meditates  on  the  ever-radiant  Light  day  and  night,  and 
rejects  all  else  but  the  one  Lord  from  his  mind.  He  decorates 
himself  with  perfect  love  and  faith  and  believes  not  in  fasts, 
tombs,  crematoriums,  and  hermit-cells,  even  by  mistake.  He 
knows  none  except  the  one  Lord  in  the  performance  of  acts  of 
pilgrimage,  charities,  compassion,  austerity,  and  self-control. 
Such  a  person,  whose  heart  shines  with  the  full  divinely-radiant 
Light,  is  a  true  and  pure  Khalsa." 

GURMATTA 

Gurntatta  literally  means  the  Guru's  decision,  but  in  fact  it  is 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  grand  convention  according  to  the  rahit- 
maryada  and  it  involves  'all  decisions'  affecting  the  Panth.  The 
decisions  are  taken  to  clarify  and  support  the  fundamental  principles 
of  faith  concerning  the  position  of  the  Gurus,  the  Adi  Granlh,  and 
organizational  matters  of  the  Panth.  Gurmattas  are  binding  on  all  Sikhs. 
Other  questions  such  as  political,  social,  or  educational  matters  may 
also  be  decided  by  a  gurmatta.  Appeals  against  local  decisions  can  be 
made  to  the  Akal  Takht,  in  Amritsar.  The  essential  conditions  for  the 
validity  of  a  gurmatta  are  as  follows: 

i.  Agurmatta  must  be  taken  at  a  takht  in  the  presence  of  Guru  Granth 
Sahib. 

ii.  The  persons  participating  in  it  must  have  no  hatred  or  enmity 
against  one  another,  add  must  forget  all  mutual  differences. 

iii.  Panj  piaras,  including  the  jathedars  (commanders),  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  participants  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  religious 
talent. 

iv.  Agurmatta  has  to  be  unanimous.  There  can  be  no  gurmatta  by  a 
decision  of  a  majority  of  votes. 
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of  a gurmatta  must  be  of  Panthic  importance  and  must 
I  for  all  the  Sikhs  and  must  not  pertain  to  the  welfare  or 
interest  of  only  a  group  or  section  of  the  Sikhs.  It  is  related  to  the 
interest  of  the  Sikh  Commonwealth  or  the  country  as  a  whole.  Its 


vi.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Sikh,  though  he  may  not 
with  &  gurmatta,  to  honour  and  implement  it. 

In  short,  gurmatta  is  "the  symbol  and  form  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  collective  will  of  the  people  duly  formulated."  As  it  has 
the  community's  sanction  behind  it,  and  is  taken  in  the  presence  of  the 
Guru  Granth  Sahib,  its  rejection  or  violation  is  regarded  as 
sacrilegious.  The  continuity  of  the  Guru's  message  along  with  the 
capacity  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  a  changing  society  is  ensured  through 
the  institution  of  gurmatta. 

The  origin  of  gurmatta  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Guru  Gobind 
Singh.  The  tradition  grew  with  the  bestowal  of  sovereignty  on  the 
Khalsa  Panth  by  the  Tenth  Guru.  Thegurmatta  became  a  popular  mode 
of  decision-making  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  critical  times  after 


MIRI  AND  PIRI 

The  word  pin  is  of  Muslim  origin.  Pir  means  a  holy  person  or 
religious  head.  The  word  is  also  associated  with  a  prophet,  as  Bhai 
Gurdas  (a  Sikh  theologian)  called  the  Sikh  Gurus  as  pirs.  Miri  stands 
for  power,  rulcrship,  and  establishment  of  court. 

Miri  and  piri  took  a  formal  shape  when  Guru  Hargobind,  at 
the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  gaddi  (throne)  in  1606  donned  two 
swords  -  one  of  piri  (spiritual  power)  and  the  other  of  miri  (temporal 

The  swords  symbolised  protection  of  the  innocent  and  resis- 
tance to  oppression.  Guru  Hargobind  combined  saintliness  and 
warriorhood  in  his  personality.  He  was  an  ascetic  within  and  prince 
without  {Batanu  Fakiri,  Zahar  Amiri).  He  denounced  maya  (attach- 
ment, lure  of  the  world)  but  not  the  world.  Piri  and  miri  represent  the 
Sikh  ideal  of  degh  and  tegh.  Degh  is  the  free  kitchen,  a  symbol  of  piri, 
while  tegh  (sword)  is  a  symbol  of 'miri.  Piri  cannot  flourish  without  miri. 
The  union  of  both  is  essential.  The  combination  of  the  qualities  of  mm 
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andp/n  led  to  the  creation  of  the  saint-soldier  concept  of  Gum  Gobind 
Singh.  Bhai  Gurdas  says:  "Just  as  a  fence  is  necessary  to  keep  away  stray 
cattle  from  the  farm,  just  as  the  kikkar  (a  thorny  tree)  guards  the 
orchard,  just  as  the  snake  protects  the  sandal-tree,  just  as  the  dog 
guards  the  house  against  strangers,  in  the  same  way,  the  man  of  God 
must  protect  himself  with  the  sword." 

MANJ1  SYSTEM 

Manjis  were  areas  of  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  preaching. 
Guru  Amar  Das  created  this  new  order  of  preaching  by  establishing  a 
manji  system.  Various  sangats had  sprung  up  all  over,  while  he  generally 
remained  at  the  headquarters.  He  appointed  devoted  Sikhs,  men  and 
women  of  high  character,  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  order.  They 
were  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  Guru's  hymns  and  provide  their  own 
charan-amrit  for  initiation  into  Sikhism.  They  also  served  as  a  link 
between  the  Guru  and  the  sangat,  and  were  regarded  as  the  Guru's 
agents  in  their  region,  f  n  the  course  of  time,  twenty-two  devout  Sikhs 
were  granted  &  manji  each,  for  the  extension  of  missionary  work  during 
1552-1574.  The  manji  was  awarded  for  spiritual  attainment  and  the 
capacity  for  missionary  work,  and  was  not  a  territorial  or  temporal 
assignment.  The  manji  holders  initiated  the  followers  and  taught  them 
Punjabi.  They  paid  periodical  visits  to  Guru  Amar  Das  at  Goindwal. 
The  manjis  were  neither  permanent  nor  hereditary.  In  the  initial  stages, 
the  system  was  very  helpful  in  the  spread  of  Sikhism.  With  passage  of 
time,  however,  the  masands  holding  manjis  became  corrupt.  For  this 
reason  Guru  Gobind  Singh  abolished  the  manjis. 
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INSTITUTION  OF  PANJ  PIARAS  -  ITS 
POTENTIAL  AND  PRESENT  PERSPECTIVE 

Prof.  Madanjit  Kaur 

Introduced  on  the  foundation  day  of  the  Khalsa,  the  Baisakhi 
of  the  year  1699,  at  Anandpur  Sahib,  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  the  tenth 
guru  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Panj  Piaras  is  a  familiar  entity  of  the  Sikh  society. 

After  bestowing  amrit  (nectar)  to  the  five  tried  Sikhs  (Bhai 
Daya  Singh,  Bhai  Mohkam  Singh,  Bhai  Sahib  Singh,  Bhai  Dharam 
Singh  and  Bhai  Himmat  Singh)  and  granting  them  the  title  of  Pan] 
Piaras  (Five  Beloved),  Guru  Gobind  Singh  himself  took  amrit  from  the 
newly  initiated  Khalsa.1  The  Tenth  Master  established  their  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority  in  matters  of  the  Sikh  community  by  further 
declaring,  "Henceforth,  the  Khalsa  is  the  Guru,  and  the  Guru  is  the 
Khalsa.  There  is  no  difference  between  you  and  me".2  By  this  declara- 
tion, Guru  Gobind  Singh  invested  the  Sikh  community  with  the  dignity 
of  equality  and  fraternity,  and  inaugurated  a  new  custom  for  initiation 
(Khande  da  pahul)  into  the  Sikh  faith.3 

The  newly  initiated  Sikhs,  Panj  Piaras,  were  destined  to  play 
a  significant  role  in  the  history  of  the  Sikh  community.  These  Panj 
Piaras  have  been  immortalized  in  the  daily  prayer,  Ardas,  of  the  Sikhs, 
in  which  they  have  been  placed  immediately  after  the  holy  names  of  the 
ten  masters  {Dasan  patshahian).*  Before  his  demise,  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  bestowed  the  succession  of  guruship  on  Guru  Granth  Sahib,5  and 
designated  the  leadership  of  the  Sikh  Panth  to  the  Khalsa,  represented 
by  Panj  Piaras.6 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Panj  Piaras 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Sikh  concept  of  the  Panj  Piaras  is  an 
original  one,  and  that  it  has  not  been  borrowed  from  any  other  religious 
or  political  system.  It  is  true  that  the  ideas  of  Punch  Panchayai  and 
Panch  mein  Parmeshwar  are  well  rooted  in  the  ancient  Indian  political 
system,  but  the  connotation,  working  and  implication  of  the  Sikh 
institution  of  Panj  Piaras  are  distinct.  It  is  not  a  prototype  or  imitation 
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of  the  Hindu  polity.  In  its  concept  and  application,  the  Sikh  institution 
of  Pan)  Piaras  is  unique  and  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  world 
civilization.  It  is  definitely  a  product  of  the  Sikh  ideology,  deeply 
grounded  in  the  democratic  traditions  as  propagated  and  practised  by 
the  Sikh  Gurus.  In  fact,  the  institution  of  Pan)  Piaras  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Sikh  practices. 

devotional  compositions  compiled  in  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  In  Japuji, 
Guru  Nanak  Dev,  the  founder  of  Sikhism,  has  emphasized  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  supremacy  and  validity  of  the  tradition  associated  with 
the  Indian  concept  of  Panch  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  spheres.8 
The  equivalent  of  the  term  Panch  in  the  Punjabi  language  is  Pan) 
(meaning  five).  By  adding  the  word  Piara  (beloved)  as  a  suffix  to  the 
term  Pan),  Guru  Gobind  Singh  made  it  cleaf^that  he  was  defining  the 
authority  of  a  new  collective  body  of  those  Sikhs  who  are  dear  to  him 
and  that  he  has  bestowed  on  them  the  special  honour  and  status  similar 
to  the  one  reserved  for  the  Guru  himself.9 

In  the  Sikh  scripture  and  early  Sikh  literature,  the  fundamen- 
tal democratic  belief  of  Sikh  ideology  regarding  the  concept  of  the  holy 
assembly  of  the  five  {Pan))  occurs  repeatedly,  Le.,  that  one  disciple  is 
a  single  Sikh,  two  form  a  holy  association  (sadh  sangat),  but  an  assembly 
of  five  represents  the  spirit  and  blessings  of  God  Himself.10  By  forming 
the  collective  body  of  the  Pan)  Piaras,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  perfected 
the  tradition  of  the  holy  assembly  of  the  five  in  the  Sikh  sangat  (con- 
gregation), and  provided  it  with  a  complete  and  concrete  shape,  a  new 
name,  a  new  status  and  a  new  role.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  through 
innovation,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  infused  the  democratic  spirit  at  grass 
root  level  among  the  Sikhs,  and  generated  a  revolutionary  change  in 
the  political  attitude  of  the  Indian  masses.  The  Guru  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  theory  of  a  classless  society  and  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  Pan)  Piaras  belonged  to  different  castes,  but  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
merged  them  into  one  casteless  society  -  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Khalsa  with  a  distinct  identity,  symbols  (the  five  kakars  i.e.,  kesh, 
kangha,  kara,  kirpan  andkachhehra)  as  a  uniform.  Armed  like  soldiers, 
the  Sikhs  could  easily  be  recognised  from  a  distance.  With  a  distinct 
identity  and  commitment  to  social  concern,  the  infrastructure  of  an 
egalitarian  society  was  raised,  in  which  justice  was  to  be  administered 
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Guru  Gobind  Singh  gave  the  final  touch  to  the  basic  trait  of  the  Sikh 
doctrine  of  sovereignty.  The  order  of  the  Khalsa  was  a  logical  consum- 
mation of  the  teachings  of  Guru  Nanak  Dev,  which  attach  high 
significance  to  the  individual  as  well  as  the  collective  society.1 1  In  fact, 
by  founding  the  Khalsa,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  rejected  the  theory  of 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  advocated  the  modern  democratic  principle 
that  the  real  sovereignty  is  with  the  people.  The  introduction  of  the 
institution  oiPanj  Piaras  established  some  fundamental  equations  in 
the  social  structure  of  the  Sikh  community. 

Right  from  its  inception,  great  importance  was  attached  to  the 
authority  of  the  Panj  Piaras.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  readily  submitted 
before  the  collective  decision  of  the  Panj  Piaras  directing  him  to  leave 
the  fort  of  Chamkaur  in  the  larger  interests  of  the  Sikh  Panth,  although 
he  was  not  personally  in  favour  of  evacuating  the  fort.  But,  the  Guru 
wanted  to  set  an  example  by  which  the  status  of  the  Panj  Piaras  could 
be  raised  to  a  high  position  so  that  no  Sikh  could  dare  to  defy  their 
orders.  This  was  further  reinforced  when  Guru  Gobind  Singh  willingly 
paid  a  fine  imposed  by  the  Panj  Piaras  for  saluting  with  his  arrow  in 
front  of  the  grave  of  Muslim  Fakir  Dadu.12 

Panj  Piaras  are  always  given  prominence  on  all  Sikh 
ceremonial  occasions  and  functions  of  religious  as  well  as  political 
importance.  The  most  important  religious  ceremony  of  the  Sikhs  is 
amrit  sanchar  (initiation  ceremony).  It  can  be  performed  only  by  the 
Panj  Piaras.  The  amrit  is  prepared  by  the  Panj  Piaras  with  a  khanda 
(double-edged  sword)  and  recitation  of  prescribed  Gurbani  for  the 
occasion,  in  the  presence  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  The  Panj  Piaras  have 
the  authority  to  punish  a  defaulting  Sikh  and  to  rebaptise  the 
tankhaiyas.  Things  are  finalised  in  the  decision  making  assemblies 
(sarbat  khalsa  or  sangats)'ef  the  Sikh  community  only  in  the  presence 
of  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  through  the  Panj  Piaras.  All  religious  proces- 
sions of  the  Sikhs  are  led  by  the  Panj  Piaras .  All  functions  inaugurating 
important  projects  for  the  fulfilment  of  noble  values,  social  welfare  and 
service  of  humanity  (sewa),  for  which  Sikhism  stands,  are  performed 
by  the  Panj  Piaras.  The  foundation  stones  of  gurdwaras,  dharamsalas, 
sarais,  roads,  tanks,  bridges,  etc.,  are  laid  by  the  Panj  Piaras.  Karsewa 
(desilting  of  the  holy  tanks),  repair  and  construction  of 


The  institution  of  Panj  Piaras  has  been  sanctified  in  the  Sikh 
prayer.  At  the  end  olArdas,  karah  prasad  (sacramental  food)  is  offered 

The  institution  oiPanj  Piaras  holds  highest  position  after  the 
Gurus  among  the  Sikhs.  They  became  defacto  and  de  jure  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sikh  Panth.  The  leadership  of  the  Sikh  nation  was 
imbibed  in  them.  They  exercise  executive  as  well  as  judicial  powers  in 
community  matters.  The  authority  of  the  Pan]  Piaras  is  legitimate,  and 
they  have  the  final  word  in  deciding  the  socio-religious  and  political 
issues  of  the  Sikh  community.13  No  Sikh  can  defy  the  orders  (hukam- 
nama)  and  punishment  (tankhah)  imposed  by  the  Pan)  Piaras  for 
violating  the  Sikh  code  of  conduct,  Sikh  beliefs,  Sikh  traditions  and  Sikh 
customs.  This  system  is  prevalent  even  today.  The  main  sanction  behind 
the  authority  of  the  Pan]  Piaras  lies  in  the  faith  of  the  Sikhs  that  the 
Guru  is  mystically  present  among  them. 

The  Panj  Piaras  are  chosen  by  the  sangat  but  the  jathedars  of 
the  five  takhts  (the  Sikh  seats  of  authority,  i.e.,  Akal  Takht  Sahib, 
Keshgarh  Sahib,  Damdama  Sahib,  Patna  Sahib  and  Hazoor  Sahib) 
hold  special  status  as  Panj  Piaras. 

The  institution  of  Panj  Piaras  has  greatly  influenced  the  cul- 
ture, thought,  social  values  and  political  behaviour  of  Sikhs.  The  annals 
of  Sikh  history  are  replete  with  evidence  of  the  vital  role  of  the  Panj 
Piaras.  It  has  helped  to  nourish  the  continuity  of  democratic  traits  and 
collective  responsibility  in  the  Sikh  community.  The  Sikh  democratic 
concept  of  the  collective  responsibility  was  put  into  practice  by  Banda 
Singh  Bahadur,  who  gave  militant  leadership  to  the  Sikh  Panth,  fought 
against  the  Mughals,  and  established  the  first  Sikh  Raj  in  the  Punjab 
(1710-1716).  The  rule  of  Banda  Singh  Bahadur  was  established  on  the 
basis  of  egalitarian  principles.  The  land-less  peasants  were  granted 
lands.  Even  the  seal  and  coins  of  Banda  Singh  Bahadur  do  not  bear  the 
name  of  the  ruler,  and  are  true  index  of  the  democratic  tradition  of  the 
Sikhs.  This  republican  spirit  continued  to  prevail  in  the  political  set-up 
of  the  Misls,  when  all  matters  of  the  common  interest  of  the  Sikh 
community  were  discussed  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Sarbat  Khalsa  at 
Akal  Takht  (the  highest  political  seat  of  the  Sikhs)  at  Amritsar.  In  the 
assemblies  of  the  Sarbat  Khalsa,  decisions  were  taken  by  passing  the 
mmatas  (resolutions)  in  the  holy  presence  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib  for 
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collective  action  of  the  Sikhs.  During  this  time,  defence  of  Sikh  ter- 
ritories and  holy  places  against  the  onslaughts  of  the  Mughals  and  the 
Afghans  was  the  major  problem  of  the  Sikhs.  During  the  reign  of 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  the  democratic  and  republican  trait  of  the  Sikh 
heritage  is  reflected  in  various  aspects  of  the  rulership  of  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh.  The  coins  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  do  not  bear  his  name. 
They  carry  the  same  legends  which  were  prevalent  on  the  coinage  of 
Banda  Singh  Bahadur  and  the  Sikh  Mists .  Even  the  Government  of 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  was  called  Sarkar  Khalsa.  The  Maharaja  never 
wore  any  crown  or  sat  on  a  throne.  The  impact  of  the  institution  of  Panj 
Piaras  on  the  Sikh  community  can  be  traced  even  in  the  development 
of  the  defence  organisation  and  the  military  system  of  the  Sikhs  after 
the  death  of  Majaraja  Ranjit  Singh  (1839),  when  the  Khalsa  army  was 
left  leaderless  under  the  anarchy  infused  by  treachery  and  intrigues  of 
the  military  generals  and  ministers  of  Lahore  Darbar.  During  this 
period  (1839-48)  of  chaos  and  confusion,  the  Army  Panchayatsu 
played  a  very  crucial  role  in  inspiring  the  Sikhs  to  keep  their  democratic 
traditions  alive.  The  Army  Panchayats  kept  them  politically  conscious 
of  their  rights  by  guiding  them  to  carry  on  the  struggle  against  the 
British. 

The  institution  of  Panj  Piaras  has  also  acted  as  a  safety  valve 
for  the  security  of  the  Sikh  value  system.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  Sikh 
community  has  moved  through  the  most  hazardous  challenges  at 
several  stages  of  their  history,  but  they  have  kept  their  tryst  with  destiny 
and  managed  to  survive.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  they  faced  a 
crisis  of  identity  as  a  distinct  community  under  the  dominating  impact 
of  the  activities  of  some  Christian  missionaries,  and  the  revival  of 
orthodox  Brahminism.  At  this  crucial  juncture,  there  appeared  a 
phenomenon  of  the  Sikh  resurgence  in  the  form  of  the  Singh  Sabha 
Movement,  which  consequently  emerged  as  a  strong  religious  and 
political  organisation  of  tjje  Sikhs  on  modern  lines.  At  this  juncture, 
the  spirit  of  collective  responsibility  and  tradition  of  Panj  Piaras 
motivated  the  Sikh  masses  and  provided  them  effective  guidance  and 
competent  leadership  to  deal  with  the  situation.  Sikhs  were  fully  con- 
scious about  the  potentiality  of  this  Institution  in  reviving  their  glorious 
traditions  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Sikhism.  They  did  not  look  to 
a  single  leader  to  direct  their  social,  political  and  religious  activities, 
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Singh  Sabha  Movement  that  its  success  was.  to  a  great  extent,  the  result 
of  the  able  leadership  of  its  five  top  Sikh  leaders  i.e.,  Sardar  Thakur 
Singh  Sandhawalia,  Professor  Gurmukh  Singh,  Giani  Dit  Singh,  Sardar 
Maya  Singh  and  Sardar  Jawahar  Singh.  Under  their  efficient 
stewardship,  rational  thinking,  sincere  commitment,  and  profound 
contributions,  the  Singh  Sabha  Movement  became  a  mass  movement 
among  the  Sikhs  within  a  short  span  of  time.  Their  joint  leadership, 
with  the  support  of  the  Sikh  masses,  gave  suitable  response  to  the 
challenges  from  outside,  and  protected  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
Sikhs  at  the  hour  of  crisis.  The  Sikhs  moved  from  a  chaos  of  social 
confusion  and  political  insecurity  into  a  state  of  self-awareness  and 
self-confidence.  They  evolved  into  a  well  organised  community  and 
political  entity.  With  the  formation  of  Akali  Dal  and  the  Shiromani 
Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee,  the  advent  of  Sikh  Renaissance 
attained  its  full  maturity.  The  spirit  of  self-awareness  heralded  an  era 
of  cultural  awakening  among  the  Sikhs.  Serious  attempts  were  made  in 
the  spheres  of  literature  and  journalism  to  produce  standard  books, 
tracts,  pamphlets,  newspapers  and  magazines,  projecting  fundamental 
Sikh  doctrines  and  recording  true  Sikh  traditions  and  their  glorious 
past.  The  objective  was  to  motivate  the  Sikhs  to  follow  their  original 
beliefs,  traditions  and  practices.  In  fact,  the  Singh  Sabha  Movement 
regenerated  the  tradition  of  collective  responsibility  enshrined  in  the 
institution  of  Panj  Piaras  and  made  Sikhs  conscious  of  the  utility  and 
validity  of  their  democratic  and  republican  traits. 

The  Singh  Sabha  Movement  was  followed  by  the  Gurdwara 
Reforms  Movement,  which  re-established  the  control  of  the  Sikhs  over 
their  historical  gurdwaras,  earlier  under  the  control  of  the  mahants, 

the  collective  efforts  of  the  Sikh  community  under  a  collective  leader- 
ship. 

The  institution  of  Panj  Piaras  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal  for 
the  Sikhs.  The  scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the  authority  of  the  Panj  Piaras 
is  very  wide.  It  is  an  effective  check  on  arbitrary  ways  of  working  of  the 
elites  of  the  community.  In  the  customary  system  of  Sikh  law,  the  sole 
authority  to  make  impartial  decisions  in  Panthic  matters  is  vested  i  n 
the  Panj  Piaras.  Its  decisions  are  bound  to  be  followed  by  all  Sikhs 
whatsoever  their  private  or  official  position  may  be.  If  a  person  shows 
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declared  outcaste,  and  Sikhs  do  not  retain  any  social  contacts  with  him. 
There  is  not  even  a  single  example  on  record  in  Sikh  history  of  violating 
the  orders  of  the  Panj  Piaras.  All  parties,  factions  and  groups  have  to 
obey  the  decision  of  the  Pan j  Piaras,  forgetting  their  personal  rivalries. 
The  orders  of  the  Panj  Piaras  are  issued  not  with  any  vindictiveness, 
but  with  a  purpose  to  bring  conformity,  unity  and  solidarity  in  the  Sikh 
Panth  besides  reform  of  the  individual.  Therefore,  the  punishment 
meted  out  is  willingly  accepted  by  the  defaulters.  The  problems  of  local 
interests  are  discussed  in  local  sangats,  which  exist  in  most  of  the  places 
where  the  Sikhs  have  settled  down.  The  matters  of  Panthic  interests 
are  referred  to  Akal  Takht  for  further  action. 

By  forming  the  unique  institution  of  Panj  Piaras  about  half  a 
century  before  the  French  philosopher,  J  J.  Rousseau  introduced  his 
theory  of 'Social  Contract'  (1762),  and  about  a  century  and  half  before 
Karl  Marx  formulated  his  'Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party'  (1848), 
the  great  Guru  had  made  a  most  notable  contribution  to  the  modern 
political  thought  by  introducing  the  idea  of  the  Republic  of  the  Five. 

The  institution  of  Panj  Piaras  has  proved  to  be  a  strong 
measure  in  fostering  cohesion  and  integration  in  the  Sikh  community. 
The  impact  of  this  institution  can  be  traced  from  the  Sikh  history  of  the 
post-Guru  Gobind  Singh  period.  It  was  the  observance  of  this  tradition 
which  preserved  the  Sikh  unity  intact  under  the  leadership  of  Banda 
SinghBahadur,  theDalKhalsa,  the  Sarbat  Khalsa,  theMisls,  thcKhalsa 
Raj,  the  Army  Panchayats  (after  the  death  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh), 
and  the  Singh  Sabha  Movement.  Even  at  present,  the  central  Sikh 
organisation,  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee  is  ob- 
serving with  reverence  the  institution  of  Panj  Piaras  in  its  working,  to 
deal  with  socio-religious  and  political  problems  of  the  Sikhs.  Among 
the  religious  communities  of  India,  Sikhs  are  more  conscious  about 
their  cultural  identity  and  survival  as  a  distinct  community  in  the  global 
society,  than  others.  The  Sikhs  have  a  glorious  heritage  and  the  annals 
of  the  Sikh  history  are  full  of  accounts  of  their  heroism  and  sacrifice. 
The  Sikhs  are  very  sensitive  to  aspersion  on  their  psyche.  They  react 
intensively  in  such  situations.  Currently,  the  Sikh  community  is  again 
facing  serious  problems  concerning  preservation  of  their  distinct  iden- 
tity, its  traditions  and  practices,  the  prejudice  and  bias  of  the  anti-Sikh 
lobbies,  the  misrepresentation  of  Sikhism  by  hostile  bodies  with  vested 
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the  universal  doctrines  and  values  of  Sikhism.  The  Sikhs  are  confront- 
ing multi-dimensional  social,  religious,  political  and  academic  issues 
from  within  and  without.  The  situation  demands  serious  contemplation 
on  the  part  of  Sikh  leaders,  Sikh  missionaries  and  Sikh  academicians 
to  renew  our  institutions  with  specific  expertise  to  deal  with  specific 


It  is  the  dire  need  of  the  hour  to  strengthen  and  revive  the 
institution  of  Panj  Piaras  at  global  level  for  consolidating  the  present 
oosition  and  future  survival  nf  the,  Sikhs  as  a  minority  all  over  the  world. 


NOTES 

1.  The  ceremony  of  the  initiation  of  the  Khalsa  on  the  Baisakhi  day 
(1699)  and  its  moryada  (code  of  conduct)  and  its  rites  Khande  de 
Pahul  are  recorded  for  the  first  lime  by  Sainapat,  the  court  poet 
of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  at  Anandpur  Sahib  in  his  work,  Sri  Gur- 
sobha  (1711  A.D.)  Ed.  Shamsher  Singh  Ashok,  Pub.  Sikh  History 
Research  Board,  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee. 
Amritsar,  1967,  Ch.  5,  pp.  29-41.  However,  Gursobha  does  not  list 
the  names  of  the  Panj  Piaras. 

The  episode  of  the  Pan}  Piaras,  their  names  and  detail  of  the 
preparation  of  amrit  have  been  recorded  in  the  Gurbilas  litera- 
ture associated  with  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  See,  Koer  Singh,  Gur- 
bilas PatshahiDas  (1751  A.D.)  Ed.  Shamsher  Singh  Ashok,  Pub 
Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  1968,  Ch.  9,  pp.  127-139,  also  Sukha 
Smgh,  Gurbilas  Patshahi  Das  (1797  A.D.)  Mss  (personal  Library, 
Dr  Trilochan  Singh,  Bhai  Randhir  Singh  Nagar,  Ludhiana),  folios 


^  Hft  <E3  §X  e?5rrjt  1 ^  ^  g^rtf  , 

*W*fe  >fe  dt  3S  3,         iff  &  *PH  |( 

-  Sri  Gursobha,  Ch.  19,  p.  132. 
h  Singh,  author  oiSurajPrakash  Granth  records  the  junction 


Gtawdi,  1843  A.D.,  Ed.  Bhai  Vir  Singh, 
Khalsa  Samachar,  Amritsar,  p.  6331. 

3.  Macauliffe,  M.A.,  The  Sikh  Religion',  Chand  &  Co.,  New  Delhi, 


u£t»r(  mftw,  ^ft»r,  ftTiy      flfW,  iff  twtfl,  3ar  ^rft, 

^  #  >H3fff5  ^3*        fWf^nt,  HfovffW     gvr^t  ^  fWs  5> 

-  Quoted  from 


5.   >>fTfeT>HT  3*ft  *HoTH  5ft  3$  tT8r$       1 1 
ajET  rft  Hlt^  431^        5ft  §ftj  I  I 

ri  i 

According  to  a  Popular  Sikh  Tradition. 


6. 


W«  ygy  #  ipi?  xiivfcQ  w  1 1 

-  Ashok,  Shamsher,  Singh,  Guru  ATia&e  De  Hukamname, 
Sikh  History  Research  Board,  Amritsar,  1979,  p.  58. 

The  importance  of  the  Pan}  Piaras  has  been  stressed  with  great 
emphasis  in  the  Rahitnamas  (Sikh  codes  of  Conduct).  See  Guru 
Khalse  De  Hukamname,  Ed.  Shamsher  Singh  Ashok,  Sikh  History 


31?  5F  ftwsraiSM 
Tankhah  Updesh  Bhai  Daya  Singh: 

3sw  gfijH  §u#r  sra,  ^3  ^tf  #  I 


fbid.,  p.  21. 


-  Ibid.,  p.  63. 


Rahimama  Bhai  Prahlad  Singh  Ka: 


gjcj  tFHH*  1$5&  iJFf  oft  $Q  I  I 

^ftwA  fWfe»f  Bd,  l3tT  fe£  ft  &J  1 1 


-  Ibid.,  p. 


57. 


Later  Sikh  writers  like  Sarup  Das  Bhalla,  Mahima  Prakash,  1773 
A.D.,  Pub.  Bhasha  Vibhag,  Punjab,  Patiala,  Part  II,  1971,  p.  134, 
Kesar  Singh  Chhibar,  Bansawali  Noma  Dasam  Patshahian  Ka, 
1779  A.D.,  Pub.  in  Parakh,  Panjab  University,  Chandigarh,  Vol. 
II,  1972,  p.  129.,  Santokh  Singh,  Suraj  Prakash  Granth,  1823  A.D., 
Ed.  Bhai  Vir  Singh,  Khalsa  Samachar,  Amritsar,  p.  5902,  p.  6328., 
and  Gian  Singh  Giani,  Panth  Prakash,  1874  A.D,  Pub.  Bhasha 
Vibhag  Punjab,  Patiala,  1970,  part  II.,  follow  this  tradition  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Khalsa  and  Pan]  Piaras  with  additional  details. 


Mahima  Prakash,  1773  A.D.,  Pub.  Bhasha  Vibhag  Punjab, 


Ratan  Singh  Bhanghu  writes: 
rTftf  trftr  to  ftraft  3ft?  I 

qiO««'3  =fS  H7T  fife  I 
OtT  ftfaft  rTftf  fe°7^  3fe  I 
^HoT  If^S  aft  fife  I 

fi        fitf  ^5  1 

-  /Vac/w/i  Pa/itft  Prakash,  1948  A.D.,  Ed.  Bhai  Vir  Singh, 


aUa  writes  in  this  context: 
afififew 


Patiala,  1971,  part  II,  p.  805. 


Santokh  Singh  accounts: 
9Rr  tira-  eft  frrawr  {j^j 
tog  irysugg  i/tei 


ufe  HPJtpzflw  wefij  ireg.  u1^*  £  fas  ire  H^ts  i 


Early  European  accounts  also  point  out  the  significance  of  the 
Pan}  Piaras  in  the  Sikh  community.  For  the  declaration  about  five 
Sikhs  forming  a  congregation  or  about  the  assembly  of  five  Sikhs 
presence  or  the  grace  of  the  Guru,  see  Malcolm, 
Sikhs',  John  Murrary,  London,  1812,  p.  196;  also 
'History  of  the  Sikhs',  Chand  &  Co.,  Delhi,  p. 
63. 

7.  Punch  (Five)  is  a  Sanskrit  term.  It  has  been  virtually  adopted  by 
various  Indian  Vernaculars.  The  numerical  five  was  considered 
holy  in  the  Hindu  Mythology  and  the  term  Panch  is  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  justice.  The  Panches  (the  five  arbitrators  are  considered 
as  representatives  of  God,  therefore,  Panches  constitute  Parmesh- 
war  (God,  the  Supreme  Lord).  The  Panchayat  is  the  traditional 
local  administrative  machinery  in  India  since  ages.  It  is  a  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  ancient  Indian  democratic  system. 
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-  Japuji,  Pauri  16,  Ml,  Sri  Guru  Grant  h  Sahib,  p.  2. 

9.  The  honour  attributed  to  the  Panj  Piaras  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
has  been  elucidated  by  the  nineteenth  century  Sikh  historian  Bhai 
Santokh  Singh  as  folTows: 

frra  Utjcs  Hftf  yffi  ww  1 1 
ys?>  art  qgftt »fw  it 

-  GurPratap  Suraj  Granth,  Ain  2,  Ansu  23,  Vol  14,  p.  63311 
10.  The  importance  of  the  presence  of  the  assembly  of  the  five  Sikhs 


—  Maru  Solihe,  Ml,  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  p.  1041. 

The  importance  of  the  company  of  the  Panj  (five  perfect  ones)  is 
also  affirmed  by  Bhai  Gurdas,  the  first  Sikh  scholar  to  produce  a 
commentary  on  Sikh  doctrines  and  the  lives  of  the  early  Sikh 
Gurus.  Bhai  Gurdas  was  a  contemporary  of  Guru  Amar  Das, 
Guru  Ram  Das,  Guru  Arjun  Dev  and  Guru  Hargobind.  Bhai 
Gurdas's  work  is  a  documentary  evidence  of  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  comments  on  the  above  mentioned  sub- 
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-  Varan  Bhai  Gurdas,  Var  13,  Ed.  Bhai  Vir  Singh, 
Khalsa  Samachar,  Amritsar,  1964,  p.  146. 


11.  Ka pur  Singh,  'Sikhism  for  Modern  Man',  Eds.  Madanjit  Kaur  and 
Piar  Singh,  Pub.  Guru  Nanak  Dev  University,  Amritsar,  1992,  pp. 
66-67. 

12.  The, 
Sikhism  does  not 
nation),  and  graves. 

13.  Once  the  matter  of  violation  of  the  basic  tenets  of  Sikhism  on  the 
part  of  a  Sikh  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Akal  Takht,  the 
jathedar  is  authorized  to  summon  him  before  the  Panj  Piaras  and 
punish  the  defaulter  accordingly.  The  matter  is  discussed,  and 
decision  (mala)  is  taken  with  common  consent  by  the  Panj  Piaras. 
Then  the  decision  is  announced  to  the  sangat.  These  decisions  are 
carried  unanimously  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  the  sanctity  of  the 
Guru,  and  any  attempt  afterwards  to  subvert  the  decision  is 
regarded  as  a  sacrilegious  act.  If  a  defaulter  does  not  submit  before 
the  Panj  Piaras,  he  is  declared  an  outcaste,  and  Sikhs  are  forbidden 
to  have  any  contact  with  him.  To  the  Sikh  community,  I 
of  the  Panj  Piaras  is  supreme. 


14.  The  proclamation  of  the  Panchayat  councils  by  the  Sikh  army  was 
a  great  adventure  in  republican  traits  of  Sikhs,  associated  with  the 
institution  oiPanj  Piaras.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give 
a  note  on  the  role  of  the  army  Panchayats,  its  objective,  working 
responsibilities  and  achievements  at  the  Lahore  Darbar. 

After  the  death  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  in  1839,  a  decade  of 
political  instability,  disintegration  and  decay  followed.  The 
weakening  of  the  central  power  at  the  Lahore  Darbar  seriously 
affected  the  discipline  and  command  of  its  defence  organisation. 
Within  a  short  time,  almost  all  control  of  the  Government,  over 
the  army  (Fauj-i-Ain,  Fauj-i-Qwaid  and  Jagirdari  Fauj)  disap- 
peared rapidly.  TheJagirdars  became  independent  of  control  of 
the  Labore  Darbar.  However,  the  soldiers  of  the  Sikh  army  col- 
lected together  and  kept  the  ethos  of  the  Sikh  democratic  spirit 
alive  by  introducing  the  army  Panchayat  system.  These  Panchayats 
were  elected  at  the  rate  of  five panches  (judges)  per  company.  The 
elected  representatives  of  army  companies  had  no  independent 
position,  but  existed  only  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  regimental 
committees.  All  the  committees  were  subject  to  control  of  their 
electors.  The  regimental  committees  held  their  meetings  fre- 
quently. The  general  meetings  of  all  the  chaudharis  (magistrates) 
helped  Panchayats  to  enforce  discipline  among  the  troops  by 
punishing  the  excesses  committed  by  them.  These  regimental 
Panchayats,  by  the  imposition  of  an  iron  discipline,  saved  the 
Lahore  Kingdom's  army  from  disintegration.  The  army 
Panchayats  acquired  a  highly  representative  character.  The  army 
assumed  the  title  of  the  Khalsa  (supreme  Sikh  authority).  It  began 
to  issue  orders  under  its  own  seal  to  the  regent,  army  officers  and 
local  officers.  The  Lahore  Darbar  was  forbidden  to  make  any 
communication  with  the  British  without  its  sanction.  The  soldiers 
established  regimental  committees  that  took  disciplinary  powers 
from  the  officers.  This  attitude  of  the  army  was  the  reaction  of  the 
treacherous  role  of  the  army  officers  of  the  Lahore  Darbar.  In  fact, 
the  army  officers  had  forefeited  the  confidence  of  their  soldiers, 
because  in  collaboration  with  the  civil  officers,  they  were  secretly 
holding  negotiations  with  the  British  to  barter  away  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sikh  kingdom. 

The  introduction  of  the  army  Panchayat  system  at  Lahore  Darbar 
is  a  singularly  characteristic  event  in  the  history  of  the  Sikhs.  These 
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Panchayats  represented  the  army  and  the  people,  and  acted  as  the 
supreme  civil  and  military  authority  in  the  state.  However,  these 
councils  did  not  alter  the  structure  of  the  Sikh  state,  or  forward 
any  proposal  to  replace  their  nominal  sovereign.  In  fact,  the 
regimental  committees  were  independent  and  non-interfering  in 
the  local  administration.  But,  unitedly  these  councils  became  the 


The  army  Panchayats  had  also  established  rapport  with  the 
people.  Generally,  the  councils  held  their  deliberations  in  public, 
its  decisions  were  precise  and  their  execution  firm  and  instan- 
taneous. These  councils  curbed  the  ambitions  of  the  Jammu  Rajas, 
quelled  the  insurrections  of  the  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  the 
Lahore  kingdom  (i.e.,  Kashmira  Singh  and  Peshaura  Singh),  liq- 
uidated the  Sandhanwalia  faction,  proclaimed  Daleep  Singh,  the 
minor  son  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  as  successor  to  the  Lahore 
kingdom.  (The  narration  of  the  above  note  is  largely  borrowed 
from  Bhagat  Singh's  'Sikh  Polity',  Oriental  Publishers  and  Dis- 
tributors, New  Delhi,  1978,  pp.  310-314). 

The  achievements  of  the  army  Panchayats  bear  testimony  to  the 
potentiality  of  the  institution  oiPanj  Piaras.  This  development  in 
the  past  history  of  the  Sikhs  provides  an  incentive  to  the  Sikh 
community  in  the  present  context  to  deal  with  some  of  their 
internal  problems,  like  helping  the  victims  of  the  recent  Punjab 
problem,  building  a  close-knit  society,  eradicating  poverty,  il- 
literacy, women  abuse,  child  abuse,  and  other  social  evils.  The 
Sikhs  should  establish  local  councils  to  deal  with  their  local 
problems.  These  councils  could  solve  the  issues  of  autocracy  of 
the  elite  groups,  and  corrupt  and  dishonest  leadership. 

15.  There  is  a  well-known  tradition  that  Baba  Phula  Singh,  the  famous 
Akali  leader,  in  charge  of  Akal  Takht,  once  ordered  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh  to  appear  before  the  Akal  Takht  for  violating  the  Sikh 
code  of  conduct.  The  Maharaja  obeyed  the  order  and  presented 
himself  before  the  Sikh  sangat  and  the  Panj  Piaras  to  accept  the 
punishment  (tankhah)  imposed  on  him. 

In  recent  past,  Sikh  leaders  like  Master  Tar  a  Singh,  Sant  Fateh 
Singh,  Jathedar  Jagdev  Singh  Talwandi,  Chief  Minister  Surjit 
President  Giani  Zail 
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Singh,  Cabinet  Minister  Buta  Singh,  Chief  Minister  Prakash  Singh 
Badal  and  several  other  Sikhs  holding  high  ranks  and  positions, 
have  been  declared  as  tankhaiyas  (defaulters)  at  the  Akal  Takht 
for  their  conduct  and  activities  against  the  general  interest  of  the 
Sikh  community.  Recently,  charges  of  aspersions  and  doubts  on 
authenticity  of  the  Sikh  Scripture  and  Sikh  doctrines,  have  also 
been  referred  to  the  Pan]  Piaras  at  Akal  Takht.  It  is  to  be  noted 
here,  that,  all  the  defaulters  are  treated  and  tried  uniformly.  There 
is  i 


SIKH  INSTITUTIONS  -  THEIR  POTENTIAL 
AND  CONTRIBUTION 

Baljit  Kaur 

An  institution  is  a  body  for  promotion  of  certain  ideals  to 
regulate  a  society.  Institutions  normally  are  created  during  periods  of 
moral  ascendency  or  total  decay,  and  grow  and  blossom  according  to 
the  personal  integrity  and  stature  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  giving 
direction  to  or  steering  the  affairs.  These  men  are  usually  larger  than 
life  -  you  have  to  have  a  conception  of  a  project,  before  you  can  give 


India  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  at  its  nadir  -  people  were 
superstitious,  spineless,  servile,  spiritless  and  caste-ridden  in  front  of 
i  fortune-hunters,  and  fell  like  a  house  of  cards.  It  was,  "the  dark 


Guru  Nanak  was  a  witness  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  being  a 
visionary,  he  wanted  to  pull  the  people  out  of  the  slush  they  had  sunk 
into.  He  pictured  a  society  where  men  would  breathe  freely,  were 
courageous,  upright,  honest,  hardworking,  unsuperstitious,  discerning, 
casteless  and  spiritual. 

Thus,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  certain  socio-political  institu- 
tions which  were  nurtured  by  him  and  his  successor  gurus,  and 
gradually  grew  an  edifice  which  found  its  epitome  in  the  Khalsa  Panth 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Tenth  Master.  In  this  paper,  we  shall  focus  on 

i  and  look  into  their  inception,  potential, 


(GURUS 

The  institution  of  gumskip  has  been  vital  in  the  continuous 
development  of  the  Sikh  community,  and  has  ensured  cohesion, 
solidarity  and  a  sense  of  community  among  the  Sikhs.  Guru  means  an 
enlightener,  a  messenger  of  God,  who  enables  man  to  tread  the 
righteous  path  to  salvation.  Bhai  Gurdas  says,  "Nanak  nirmal  panth 
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on  Sikhism 


The  office  of  Guru,  which  embody  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  passed 
on  from  one  Guru  to  the  next.  "All  Gurus  are  identical  to  Nanak".  Thus, 
the  Guru  was  the  central  unifying  personality  inspite  of  changes  in 
succession.  The  greatest  single  organizational  step  was  to  select  purely 
on  merit,  a  worthy  successor. 

The  Sikh  Gurus  who  initiated  the  movement,  determined  its 
ideology  and  goals,  and  carefully  organized  and  nursed  it  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  starting  with  the  missionary  tours  of  Guru  Nanak  to  the 
demise  of  the  Tenth  Guru  -  thus  preventing  deviation  from  its  stated 
ideology.  Originally,  it  was  the  Guru  that  guided.  Later,  it  was  their 
ideology  which  gave  direction. 

On  the  Gurus'  own  testimony,  this  ideology  was  dictated  by 
God  Himself.  Guru  Nanak  says,  "Oh  Lalo  as  God  speaks  to  me,  so  do 
I  convey."  The  personality  of  the  Guru  is  in  operation  in  the  Sikh.  He 
links  himself  with  the  Guru,  and  thus  is  linked  with  the  inexhauslable 
power  of  the  Creator. 

All  institutions  of  the  Khalsa  Panth  in  their  very  being  and 
working  enshrine  and  reflect  the  spirit  and  original  impulse  of  the 
Guru's  vision.  The  Guru  visualized  a  Common-Wealth.  "Where 
everybody  could  experience  a  sense  of  partnership,  and  no  body  would 
feel  an  outsider".  (SGGS,  p.  97) 

The  Sikh  Gurus  established  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  man.  They  taught  that  spiritual  transformation  must 
precede  social  and  political  transformation.  The  Sikh  Gurus  insisted 
on  selfless  service.  The  Sikh  movement  struggled  against  anti-social 
and  anti-human  institutions  like  the  caste  system,  inequality  of  the 
sexes,  and  religious  and  political  domination. 

The  Gurus  aimed  at  complete  emancipation  of  man.  They 
believed  and  preached  that  life  could  not  be  compartmentalized,  and 
had  to  be  lived  with  intelligent  discernment  and  total  integrity  at  every 
level.  Resistance  against  injustice  was  also  a  religious  duty. 

Guru  Nanak  started  the  institution  of  dharamsalas  and  san- 
gats,  as  Sikhism  was  a  congregational  faith.  The  succeeding  gurus 
further  extended  and  consolidated  these  institutions  -  Guru  Amar 
Das  systematized  the  institution  of  manjis,  and  created  22  centres  for 
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occassions  in  the  year  when  his  followers  could  come  from  far  and  near. 
Hearts  of  men  had  to  be  strung  together  across  the  barriers  of  caste 
and  religion,  and  to  break  these,  institutions  such  as  Guru  ka  langar  and 
pangat  were  introduced.  Guru  Ram  Das  and  Guru  Arjun  set  up  new 
centres  at  Amritsar  and  Tarn-Taran. 

Guru  Angad  invented  the  Gurmukhi  script,  and  Guru  Arjun 
compiled  the  Sikh  Scripture.  These  steps  went  a  long  way  in  estab- 
lishing the  identity  of  the  Sikhs.  "With  a  distinct  organization,  separate 
religious  centres,  a  separate  script  and  a  Scripture  of  their  own,  they 
became  a  separate  church  and  a  new  society." 

Guru  Nanak's  spiritual  mission  was  carried  forward  by  the 
successor  Gurus,  and  was  extended  by  Guru  Hargobind  after  Guru 
Arjun 's  martyrdom,  who  put  on  two  swords  —  one  depicting  temporal 
and  the  other  spiritual  power  (miri-piri).  After  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur's 
martyrdom,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  created  the  Khalsa  Panto,  who  took 
up  cudgels  against  the  tyranny  of  the  contemporary  ruler.  Banda  Singh 
Bahadur  and  the  Sikh  misls  fought,  and  Ranjit  Singh  established  a 
kingdom  on  the  same  principles.  Thus  grew  up  a  well  organized, 
militant,  socio-religious  and  economically  self-reliant  community, 
which  was  not  only  able  to  survive  the  ups  and  downs  of  history,  but 
even  able  to  maintain  its  separate  identity. 

The  Guru's  thrust  was  on  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  and  service 
to  humanity.  This  view  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  traditional 
existing  system.  It  did  not  believe  in  the  dichotomy  of  life.  The  Guru 
established  a  religion  of  householders  in  direct  contrast  to  the  concept 
of  celibacy  and  asceticism.  The  egalitarianism  of  Sikhs  abolished  not 
only  I  he  caste  hierarchy,  but  also  the  gender  discrimination. 

The  pinnacle  came  with  the  institution  oiamrit.  In  1699,  the 
Guru  created  the  Khalsa.  After  baptising  the  first  fa&amritdhari  Sikhs 
{Panj  Piaras),  the  Guru  knelt  before  them,  asking  them  to  baptise  him, 
thus,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  Guru  and  the  disciple,  they 
were  one.  Before  his  death,  GuruGobind  Singh  conferred  the  guruship 
on  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  declaring  it  the  last  and  Eternal  Guru  of  the 
Sikhs. 


Hence,  they  offered  an  ideology  of  optimism.  Guru  Nanak's  teachings 
can  be  reduced  to  three  simple  commandments.  One  —  Kirat  Karo, 
two  -  Noam  Japo,  three  -  Vand  Chhaco,  i.e.,  work  hard,  remember 
God,  and  share  your  earnings.  "The  grace  of  God  is  where  the 
downtrodden  are  looked  after."  (SGGS,  p.  15) 

Gokal  Chand  Narang  says,  "the  sword  which  carved  the  Khal- 
sa  was  undoubtedly  forged  by  Gobind  Singh,  but  the  steel  was  provided 
by  Nanak."  Prof.  Teja  Singh  says,  "The  Gurus  took  in  hand  the  training 
of  a  nation,  each  gave  as  much  instruction  as  was  needed,  passing  it  on 
to  the  next  Guru  when  the  work  of  one  generation  was  finished.  This 
way  the  whole  training  extended  to  ten  generations." 

The  conscience  of  the  ten  Gurus  will  pervade  the  whole 
human  culture  for  all  time  to  come.  The  religion  of  the  Gurus  is  briefly 


Guru  Grant  h  Sahib  is  an  unique  scripture  embodying  all  that 
is  sacred.  It  is  not  only  the  scripture  of  the  Sikhs  but  also  their  Eternal 
Guru  -  having  been  installed  as  such  in  1708  A.D.  by  Guru  Gobind 
Singh.  For  the  Sikhs,  the  Guru  is  a  holy  teacher,  a  prophet  under  direct 
commission  from  God  -  the  ten  who  have  been  and  Guru  Granth 
Sahib,  which  is  the  continuing  visible  manifestation  (Shabadgunt). 

nBani  Gum,  Gum  Hai  Bani 

Vhich  BaniAmrit  Sarai."  SGGS,  p.  982 

"It  is,  therefore,  the  perpetual  authority  for  those  who  live  their 
lives  in  response  to  it  and  through  it." 

From  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  the  communities,  institutions  and 
rituals  derive  their  meaning,  aspirations,  resolutions  and  actions  and 
their  authority.  Said  Toynbee,  a  renowned  historian  of  our  times,  "Of 
all  known  religious  scriptures,  this  book  is  the  most  highly  venerated. 
It  means  more  to  the  Sikhs  than  the  Quran  to  the  Muslims,  the  Bible 
to  the  Christians,  and  the  Torah  to  Jews.  The  Adi  Granth  is  to  the  Sikhs 
their  perpetual  Guru  (Spiritual  Guide)".  The  Sikhs  conclude  their  daily 
prayer  by  the  last  commandment  of  the  Tenth  Guru. 

"Agya  bhayi  Akal  ki , 
Tabhi  chalayio  Pattth. 
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Gum  maniyo  Granth. 
Guru  Granth  ji  maniyo, 
Pragat  Guran  ki  deh. 
Jo  Prabh  ko  milbo  chahein, 
Khoj  Shabad  mai  Lahain. " 

"Thus  commanded  the  Timeless  God: 

And  there  was  established  the  (Khalsa)  Panth. 

All  disciples  (Sikhs)  are  commanded  hereby, 

To  recognize  the  holy  Granth  as  the  Guru. 

Recognize  the  holy  Guru  Granth, 

As  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  Masters. 

All  those  who  wish  to  see  the  Lord  God, 

Must  seek  Him  in  (the  contemplation  of)  the  holy  word." 

Duncan  Greenles,  the  author  of 'World  Gospel  Series',  says, 
"The  Granth  is  the  Guru's  own  Book,  through  which  the  Guru  speaks 
to  his  disciples  from  age  to  age". 

The  Granth  is  a  marvellous  heritage  of  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent, for  its  1430  pages  contain  not  only  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Sikh 
Gurus,  but  also  those  of  a  number  of  medieval  saints,  both  Hindu  and 
Muslim.  The  Gurus  taught  the  noble  quality  of  appreciating  and 
all  that  was  good  and  valuable,  which  brought  forth  a  new 


"It  has  been  ordained  by  the  Merciful  Lord,  that  no  one  should 
dominate  over  others,  that  none  should  cause  pain  to  another. 
Only  then  can  the  world  abide  in  peace.  Such  is  the  provision 
of  the  Lord's  Benevolence." 


Guru  Granth  Sahib  addresses  itself  to  the  common  man  and 
not  to  an  ascetic.  It  brought  religion  out  of  the  cloister,  and  related  it 
to  the  living  realities  of  life.  Toynbee  calls  it,  "Mankind's  common 
Spiritual  Treasure."  Dr  Kirpal  Singh  says  that  Adi  Granth  is  the  only 
scripture  in  the  world,  written  by  Sikh  prophets,  and  compiled  and 
edited  by  the  Guru  personally. 

Some  writers  speak  of  'the  post-Guru  period'  -  Sikhs  do  not 
acknowledge  this  position,  because  the  seat  of  gurudom  was  passed  on 
to  Shabadguru  by  the  Tenth  Master.  Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  the  Eternal 
Sikhs. 
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"It  must  be  mentioned  that  by  the  time  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
two  Sikh  gurus  -  Guru  Arjun  Dev  and  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  had 
become  martyrs  at  the  hands  of  the  Delhi  rulers,  but,  for  that  reason, 
Guru  Gobind  Singh,  the  final  editor  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  did  not  opt 
to  edit  away  the  hymns  of  Muslim  saints  like  Sheikh  Farid,  Bhikan  or 
Kabir  from  the  Sikh  Scripture.  The  Hindu  Rajas  of  Himachal  and 
Brahmin  orthodoxy  had  also  developed  a  sort  of  anipathy  towards 
Sikhism.  Again,  for  that  reason,  the  Guru  never  thought  of  omitting 
Hindu  saints  from  the  Granth,  in  his  magnanimity.  He  was  true  to  the 
spirit  of  religious  harmony",  says  Dr  Muthumohan. 

3.  GURDWARAS 

A  gurdwara  is  Sikhism's  house  of  prayer.  The  concept  of 
gurdwara  is  attributed  to  Guru  Hargobind,  the  sixth  guru.  Prior  to  this, 
there  used  to  be  dharamsalas.  It  is  an  indestructible  symbol  of  Sikh 
faith.  A  step  towards  building  a  permanent  fountainhead  of  Sikh  faith 
was  taken  by  the  fifth  guru,  Guru  Arjun  Dev,  even  though  the  site  was 
selected  by  Guru  Ram  Das,  who  built  a  mud  hut  in  Amritsar.  Ultimate- 
ly, the  Golden  Temple  was  built  here  and  it  became  the  core  of  Sikh 
faith  from  which  Sikhs  down  the  ages  could  draw  sustenance.  In  1604, 
Guru  Granth  Sahib  was  installed  with  utmost  reverence  in  Harimandar 
Sahib  -  thus,  a  divine  pivot  was  provided  around  which  Sikh  lives 
would  revolve.  A  gurdwara  exemplifies  the  Sikh  people's  commitment 
to  the  Gurus'  teachings. 

The  foremost  point  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  all  gurdwaras,  the 
world  over,  are  the  home  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  the  Shabadguru  or  the 
Eternal  Guru  of  the  Sikhs,  as  such,  they  in  actual  fact  belong  to  the 
Guru  Panth.  The  purpose  of  each  gurdwara  is  to  cater  to  the  multi- 
farious needs  of  the  community  in  their  respective  geographical  areas. 
They  are  to  practise  and  preach  Sikh  religion.  Gurdwaras  throughout 
the  world  are  connected  with  this  unity  of  purpose.  They  follow  the 
Gurus'  RahU  Maryada  notified  by  the  SGPC. 

Literally,  gurdwara  means  door,  portal  or  home  of  the  Guru. 
Every  gurdwara  is  expected  to  have  a  prayer  hall,  a  refectory  and 
room(s)  for  visitors.  Guru  Arjun  built  the  Golden  Temple  with  doors 
on  all  four  sides,  this  means  it  is  open  to  all  four  castes.  Sikhism  does 
not  have  any  established  priestly  class  to  run  the  gurdwaras,  which,  in 
fact,  are  ran  by  the  elders  of  the  Panth,  much  like  the  Church  of 
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Scotland,  which  is  managed  by  the  congrei 

provides  cohesion  to  the  Sikh  Panth.  Anybody,  man,  woman  or 
youngster,  can  lead  the  prayer. 

4.  KHALSA  PANTH 

The  word  Khalsa  is  of  Arabic  origin  which  means  absolutely 
pure.  According  to  Prof.  Puran  Singh,  this  ideal  group  (Khalsa  Panth) 
had  been  the  dream  of  Guru  Nanak,  and  was  planted  in  the  garden  of 
Anandpur  Sahib  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh. 

Khalsa  was  designed  to  be  an  army  of  saint-soldiers,  pure  and 

of  God's  army,  there  were  to  be  none  more  equal  than  the  others.  Each 
man  was  pari  of  an  organic  whole.  The  Code  of  Conduct  applied  to  all, 
including  the  Guru  himself  -  who  remained  subject  to,  and 
answerable  to  the  Khalsa  Panth. 

"It  was  a  brotherhood  of  knights  of  honour".  The  inspired 
personality  of  the  brotherhood  was  love-strung,  song-strung,  fearless, 
death-despising  and  even  death-courting.  They  sought  no  rewards,  and 
were  always  in  readiness  for  service  to  the  Guru,  wishing  well  to  the 
whole  creation  —  desiring  nothing  but  God's  name.  The  Khalsa  went 
to  war,  whenever  it  was  the  need  of  the  hour,  with  no  anger,  hatred  or 
rancour  —  like  a  law  enforcing  agency,  supposed  to  take  corrective 
action.  A  spiritual  and  psychological  regeneration  was  brought  about 
by  a  strict  Code  of  Conduct  known  as  Rahit  Maryada,  lived  by  the  entire 


Guru  Gobind  Singh  cut  the  gordian  knot  in  one  stroke  by 
cleansing  the  mind  of  the  Khalsa  of  all  dehumanising  restrictions  of 
past  value  systems.  He  cut  all  fetters  of  an  enslaved  society,  the  day  he 
administered  Pahul  (amrit).  The  initiation  of  the  double-edged  sword 
to  the  Part]  Piaras,  was  subsequently  given  to  the  entire  body  of  the 
Khalsa.  That  day,  he  gave  them  the  Five  Freedoms.  Freedom  from 
Varan  Ashram  (Dharam  Nash),  Freedom  from  Karam  Kand  (Karam 
Nash),  Freedom  from  all  superstitions  (Bharam  Nash),  Freedom  from 
lineage  barriers  (Kul  Nash),  and  Freedom  from  occupational  restric- 
tions {Kin  Nash).  This  dispelled  from  the  Khalsa,  for  all  time,  all 
distinctions  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  and  teacher  and  taught, 
fcvery  man  became  Singh  and  every  woman  Kaur,  thus,  all  castes  were 
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The  Khalsa  was  trained  to  react  against  wrong,  injustice  and 
oppression.  A  society  was  created  with  the  ideal  oisant-sipahi  (saint- 
soldier).  "Born  into  tribulation  and  nurtured  in  persecution,  the  Khalsa 
triumphs  -  Raj  Karega  Khalsa".  The  Khalsa  Panth  has  been  a  great 
cohesive  force  of  the  Sikh  community. 

The  metamorphosis  has  been  accomplished  in  defiance  of  the 
rigid  prejudices  and  conservatism  of  the  old  Hindu  religious  systems. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  the  Sikh  Gurus,  no  general  ever  conceived  the  idea 
of  raising  an  army  from  men  who  were  believed  to  be  unclean  and 
polluted  from  their  birth,  but  the  watchword  and  war-cry  of  the  Sikhs 
"Wahegum  ji  ka  Khalsa,  Waheguru  ji  ki  Fateh,  and  the  stimulating 
precept  of  the  Tenth  Guru,  altered  what  hitherto  had  been  deemed  the 
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their  leaders".  (M.A. 
99-100.) 

5.  GURMATTA 

Of  all  the  Sikh  institutions  built  for  the  progress  of  the  com- 
munity, this  institution  reached  the  highest  water-mark.  It  not  only 
bridged  the  status  of  the  Guru  and  the  Sikh,  but  also  gave  a  position  of 
eminence  to  the  Khalsa,  to  guide  the  community  in  all  matters  by 


"Gurmatta  is  the  symbol  of  the  collective  will  of  the  Sarbat 
Khalsa  duly  formulated.  It  has  the  whole  community's  backing,  since  it 
is  taken  in  the  presence  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  Its  rejection  was 
considered  a  sacrilege."  This  institution  gave  continuity  of  the  Guru's 
will  along  with  the  capacity  to  adjust  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  Sikhs. 

Sikh  history  as  reported,  "The  Sikh  Chiefs 
and  say  to  each  other,  'the  sacred  Granth 
Sahib  is  between  us,  let  us  swear  by  our  Scripture  to  forget  all  internal 
disputes  and  be  united'.  Thus  many  critical  situations  were  avoided. 
When  the  Sikhs  were  struggling,  wherever  they  went,  Guru  Granth 
Sahib  was  their  moving  church  and  country, ! 
patriotism." 

"Gurmatta  is  a  political  institution  with  an  ethical  base".  It  has 
been  described  by  historians  and  other  observers  as  "the  Grand  con- 
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vention",  "the  General  Assembly".  It  was  all  these  things  put  together, 
and  more.  In  order  to  fully  understand  the gurmatta,  we  must  look  into 
the  spirit  that  inspired  it. 

The  genesis  of  the  gurmatta  is  found  in  the  teachings  of  Guru 
Gobind  Singh.  The  Guru  had  laid  down  that  all  Sikhs  were  equal,  and 
that  every  Sikh  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Khalsa  Panth.  He  had  further 
stated  that  when  the  Khalsa  assembled,  the  Guru  be  deemed  present 
among  them.  He  also  ordained  that  the  Khalsa,  of  which  the  Guru  was 
a  part,  was  higher  than  the  Guru  himself.  This  combined  will  of  the 
Khalsa  was  thus  supreme  in  religious  and  temporal  matters.  Gurmatta 
is  the  combined  will  of  the  Khalsa  Panth. 

The  Pant  hie  gun  nana  was  not  a  thing  of  everyday  occurrence. 
It  was  resorted  to  only  when  supreme  danger  was  threatening  the  purity 
of  religion  from  within,  or  from  a  joint  enemy  from  without.  It  was 
another  safeguard  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  Khalsa. 

The  gurmatta  was  helpful  b  avoiding  deadlocks  -  no  resolu- 
tion could  be  put  before  a  meeting  of  the  Khalsa,  unless  as  a  preliminary 
condition,  a  solemn  assurance  was  given  that  the  leaders  were  one  with 
the  Guru.  Then  the  jathedar  (of  Akal  Takht)  could  declare  that  the 
Khalsa  was  one  with  the  Guru,  and,  therefore,  he  would  put  the 
gurmatta  before  them  for  discussion.  The  majority  view  was  carried  by 
unanimous  consensus  always.  It  gave  a  position  of  eminence  to  the 
Khalsa.  It  developed  into  an  important  political  institution  to  deter- 
mine by  consensus  the  general  will  of  the  community  -  thus  it 
preserved  unity  and  cohesion.  The  potency  of  the  gurmatta  lay  in  the 
belief  that  the  ultimate  authority  within  the  Panth  had  been  retained 
by  the  eternal  Guru,  whose  presence  at  the  meeting  was  symbolized  by 
the  sacred  Scripture.  Sanction  attached  to  it  was  stronger  than  any  Misl 
or  combination  of  Misls. 

The  first  gurmatta  was  taken  by  the  Five  Beloved  (Panj  Piaras) 
at  Chamkaur  Sahib,  in  1704.  They  ordered  Guru  Gobind  Singh  to  leave 
the  fort  in  the  interest  of  the  Khalsa.  It  was  this  unified  action  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Sikh  empire.  Relations  with  foreign 
Powers  and  treaties  in  the  18th  century  were  signed  after  taking  a 
gurmatta.  The  last  political  gurmatta  was  held  in  1809. 

While  Rousseau's  'General  Will*  remained  in  the  realm  of  ar 


unrealized  dream,  the  gurmatta  of  the  Guru  Khalsa  is  a  working 
institution.  It  is  the  religious  fervour  of  the  Sikhs  which  makes  this 
possible,  all  decisions  are  taken  in  the  presence  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib 
-  giving  it  a  moral  and  spiritual  thrust,  thus  a  head  start.  All  delibera- 
tions are  in  the  general  interest  of  the  community.  This  is  the  two-fold 
leadership  of  the  Sikh  community  -  Guru  Granth  Sahib  and  Guru 
Panth. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  gone  into  the  creation  and  working  of  the  five 
premier  Sikh  institutions,  and  seen  how  they  have  given  strength  and 
direction  to  the  community  for  the  last  five  centuries,  and  how  they 
helped  it  to  face  and  overcome  a  number  of  critical  situations.  With  a 
sound  value  system,  they  stood  the  test  of  time  —  they  were  vital, 
resilient  and  upward  looking.  Each  merge,  support  and  supplement 
the  others,  thus  creating  a  perfect  blend  -  to  cater  to  the  whole-life 
system  of  the  community.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Khalsa  from 
their  Gurus. 

A  number  of  practices  discarded  by  the  Gurus  are  raising  their 
heads  in  the  Sikh  community.  Caste-divisions,  superstitions  and  money 
culture,  all  these  do  not  belong  to  Sikhism.  The  leaders  at  all  levels, 
spiritual,  political  and  intellectual,  must  function  within  the  ambit  of 
our  institutions.  Any  digression  from  such  a  dynamic  value  system  will 
be  retrograde.  "It  is  clear  that  Sikhism  has  come  out  of  20th  century 
unscathed.  It  is  equally  clear  that  it  will  be  entering  the  21st  century 
and  the  centuries  to  come,  on  a  surer  footing". 

The  Sikh  youth  has  proved  its  mettle,  they  have  shown  no 
dearth  of  bravery  and  sacrifices,  they  resisted  much  and  suffered  much 
during  the  last  decade.  It  is  important  that  they  remain  rooted  to  their 
institutional  value  system,  and  not  lose  their  moorings.  They  must  be 
able  to  stand  out  among  millions,  unafraid,  and  maintaining  their 
distinct  identity  among  the  multitudes,  with  pride  in  their  pristine  glory 
and  traditions. 





SIKH  GURDWARAS  IN  HISTORY 
AND 

ROLE  OF  JATHEDAR  KARTAR  SINGH  JHABBAR 

Karnail  Singh 

The  sad  romantic  aura  of  the  Sikh  gurdwaras'  long  history 
continues  to  prevail  in  the  Sikh  psyche,  for  it  is  a  vital  link  in  the  story 
of  the  country  on  the  line  of  invasion  and  the  people  —  a  race  nurtured 
in  storm. 1  In  order  to  fully  grasp  the  ethos  of  their  tale,  we  have  to  study 
the  Indian  history  of  the  past  500  years  when  a  unique  mystic  prophet, 
Guru  Nanak,  and  his  nine  successor  gurus  (1469-1708),  in  pursuit  of 
creating  a  nation  of  self-respecting  people  out  of  a  down-trodden  and 
humiliated  society,  set  the  heights  around  them  ablaze  with  noble  and 
enduring  lessons  of  valour  and  piety.  They  grappled  with  destiny,  and 
their  deeds  of  daring  dazzle  history.  Such  is  the  example  which  nations 
need  to  electrify  them.2 

SIKH  GURDWARAS  AND  HARIMANDAR 

According  to  Shamsher  Singh  Ashok,  'The  first  ever  Sikh 
dharamsala  (gurdwara)  established  by  Guru  Nanak,  was  the  residence 
of  Sajjan  thag  at  village  Makhdoorapur  in  Multan  area  (Pakistan), 
which  still  exists  in  its  original  form.  Thereafter,  wherever  the  Guru 
went  during  his  long  travels  throughout  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Middle  East, 
Afghanistan  and  Tibet,  he  made  dharamsalas  where  people  who  ac- 
cepted his  religious  principles  would  meet  and  sing  God's  praises.3 
During  the  period  of  the  first  three  gurus  (1469-1574),  a  large  number 
of  people  in  India  and  abroad  had  embraced  the  new  faith,  which  called 
for  a  central  place  of  worship.  Accordingly,  under  guidance  of  the  third 
guru,  Guru  Amar  Das,  Bhai  Jetha,  later  Guru  Ram  Das,  assisted  by 
experienced  and  devoted  Sikhs  like  Baba  Budha  and  others  began 
excavation  of  two  tanks,  Santokh  Sar  and  Amrit  Sarowar  at  Chak  Guru, 
later  Amritsar,  and  completed  the  work  by  1577.  The  tanks,  however, 
remained  kacha  until  the  fifth  guru.  Guru  Arjun,  ascended  ihcgurgaddi 
in  1581.  By  1604,  Harimandar  (Golden  Temple)  was  built  in  the 
middle  oiAmrit  Sarowar,  and  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  since  compiled,  was 
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installed  therein.  Soon  grew,  around  this  nucleus,  several  bazaars  and 
residential  quarters  where  traders,  artisans,  builders,  labourers  and 
devotees  began  to  reside.  The  entire  Sikh  people  looked  upon  this 
centre  as  the  body  and  soul  of  their  new  faith.  They  began  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Guru  and  the  Harimandar,  and  made  liberal  offerings 
for  further  constructions  and  to  the  common  kitchen.  This  central 
temple  and  Guru  Granth  Sahib  gave  Sikhism  the  shape  of  a  regular 
church. 

The  ever  increasing  importance  and  popularity  of  the  new 
faith  excited  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Emperor  Jahangir,  who  con- 
sidered it  dangerous  to  the  state  and  to  his  own  faith,  Islam.  In  his 
autobiography,  he  records,  "A  Hindu,  Arjun  by  name,  lived....  in  the 
garb  of  a  pir  and  sheikh,  and  had  captivated  the  hearts  of  simple- 
minded  Hindus  and  stupid  Muslims....  They  called  him  Guru,  and  from 
all  directions  fools  were  attracted  towards  him....  For  years  the  thought 
had  been  occurring  to  me  that  I  should  either  put  an  end  to  this  false 
traffic  or  that  he  should  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  Islam....  I  ordered 
that  he  be  put  to  death  with  tortures  and  that  his  property  be  confis- 
cated".5 "Guru  Arjun's  last  injunction  to  his  11  years  old  son,  Har- 
gobind,  was  to  sit  fully  armed  on  his  throne  and  maintain  an  army  to 
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Accordingly,  on  ascending  the  gurgaddi,  he  called  upon  his 
followers  to  come  to  him  with  weapons  and  horses.  Thus  began  to  be 
assembled  a  sizable  force  at  his  command  for  service  in  defence  of 
Dharma  and  protection  of  the  weaker  sections  of  society  against 
oppression  whether  from  state  or  individual.  He  built  the  Akal  Takht 
just  in  front  of  Harimandar.  The  Guru  attended  the  morning  religious 
service  in  the  shrine,  and  held.open  darbar  in  the  afternoon  at  Akal 
Takht,  where  discussions  took  place  for  strengthening  the  faith,  besides 
redressal  of  public  grievances  by  the  Guru.  Also,  musicians  and  dhadis 
sang  melodious  vars  and  ballads  of  heroes  of  yore  which  thrilled  the 
young  and  old.  "This  blending  of  the  religious  sovereignty  and  worldly 
supremacy  in  the  presence  of  the  Guru,  viz.,  the  concept  of  miri-piri  in 
the  Sikh  tradition  since  Guru  Nanak,  was  thus  resoundingly  re-af- 
firmed".63 Guru  Hargobind  had  to  fight  four  defensive  battles  between 
1628-1634.  Thereafter,  he  decided  to  reside  at  Kiratpur,  away  from  the 
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local  centres  of  state  power.  The  management  of  Harimandar  and 
other  gurdwaras  then  passed  on  to  the  Minas,  descendants  of  Pirthia, 
elder  brother  of  Guru  Arjun,  and  remained  with  them  and  others  till 
1699. 


During  this  period,  "The  Sikhs  of  Amritsar  were  greatly 
agitated  at  the  deterioration  of  services  at  Harimandar.  They  ap- 
proached Guru  Gobind  Singh  at  Anandpur  Sahib  in  1699  and  apprised 
him  of  the  prevailing  state  of  affairs.  The  Guru  deputed  Bhai  Mani 
Singh,  with  five  devoted  Sikhs,  to  take  charge  of  the  Harimandar,  Akal 
Takht  and  other  gurdwaras".7  Bhai  Mani  Singh  performed  this  difficult 
task  in  accordance  with  the  Sikh  religious  principles  till  his  martyrdom 
in  1734,  first  with  the  help  of  baptized  Sikhs  and  later  with  the  assistance 
of  Udasi  sadhus,  when  state  oppression  against  the  faith  reached  its 
extremes.  During  the  dark  half  century  (1716-65),  "political  decisions 
of  Sikhs  were  generally  governed  by  the  needs  of  Harimandar" .8 
Religious  functions  were,  then,  performed  by  the  Udasi  sadhus,  while 
the  responsibility  to  protect  the  shrine  fell  on  a  handful  of  devout  Sikhs. 
Besides  two  general  massacres  of  Sikhs  (ghalugharas)  in  1746  and  1762, 
Harimandar  was  desecrated  several  times  by  the  state  officials  and  was 
completely  demolished  thrice  with  gun  powder,  and  the  holy  tank  filled 
up  with  the  debris  of  buildings  and  bodies  of  slaughtered  men  and  cows 
by  the  mighty  Abdali  in  1757, 1762  and  1764.  History  still  stands  amazed 
at  the  deeds  of  valour  and  sacrifices  of  Sikh  saint-soldiers  in  defence 
oiDharam  and  the  motherland,  who  not  only  avenged  the  desecration 
of  their  shrines,  rebuilt  Harimandar  after  every  demolition  with  greater 
vigour,  but  also  captured  Lahore  in  1765,  struck  the  coin  in  the  Guru's 
name,  conquered  vast  portions  of  Punjab  by  1799,  (upto  Multan  during 
the  life  of  Abdali  who  died  in  1772),  when  the  legendary  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh,  with  amazing  astuteness  and  daring,  established  the  Sikh 
Empire  comprising  Punjab,  Sind,  Kashmir,  Ladhakh,  Baluchistan  and 
Tibet. 

During  their  ascendancy  1765- 1849,  the  Sikh  Misl  Sardars  and 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  built  new  gurdwaras  at  places  of  important 
events  and  those  visited  by  the  Gums  throughout  India.  They  sanc- 
tioned liberal  ja&rs  and  grants  for  further  constructions,  their 
improvements  and  for  the  common  kitchen,  which  catered  to  the  needs 
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of  pilgrims  and  others.  Throughout  the  misl  period  1765-1799, 
Harimandar  and  Akal  Takht  remained  the  rallying  point  of  Sikh 
religion  and  politics.  They  held  Sarbat  Khalsa,  took  all  important 

Khalsa. 
BUNGAS 

The  Misl  Sardars  were  greatly  interested  in  promoting  learn- 
ing and  literature.  They  granted  jagirs,  stipends  and  allowances  to 
scholars  and  bungas.  Between  1765  and  1833,  74  bungas  were  built 
around  the  Harimandar.  The  primary  objective  of  their  construction 
was  to  provide  the  central  shrine  a  ready  line  of  defence.  The  chiefs  of 
prominent  misls  were  asked  to  keep  their  jathas  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  any  emergency.  Bungas  were  also  used  for  accommodation  of 
pilgrims  and  travellers.  They  became  seats  of  learning  and  of  fine  arts 
as  well.  For  instance  Kapurthala  Bunga  was  famous  for  interpreta- 
tion/commentaries on  Guru  Granth  Sahib  and  training  of  ragis,  rababis 
and  dhadis.  The  Kaithalwala  Bunga  was  known  as  'Bunga  of  Gianis'. 
Giani  Sant  Singh,  Head  Priest  of  Harimandar,  during  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh's  period,  and  Mahakavi  Bhai  Santokh  Singh  of  'Suraj  Parkash' 
fame  were  the  product  of  this  bunga.  Shaheed  Rattan  Singh  Bhangu, 
the  first  ever  Sikh  historian,  author  of  'Prachin  Panth  Parkash'  was 
thrown  up  by  Bunga  Sham  Singh.  Teaching  of  Sanskrit,  Gurmukhi, 
Medicine,  Calligraphy  and  other  fine  arts,  was  imparted  there  for  about 
200  years.  Akal  Bunga  was  of  great  eminence.  According  to  Doctor 
Leitner,  the  first  principal  of  Oriental  College,  Lahore,  there  were  five 
Gurmukhi  schools  and  three  Sanskrit  pathshalas  in  these  bungas.  No 
fees  were  charged  from  the  students.  On  the  contrary,  free  boarding 
and  lodging  was  provided.  The  total  expenses  were  met  by  the  con- 
cerned Chiefs  and  Sardars. 

"These  bungas  could  be  categorized  as:  (a)  misl  bungas,  (b) 
personal  bungas,  (c)  community  bungas  and  (d)  ecclesiastical  bungas. 
These  were  named  after  the  name  of  Misl  Sardars  who  built  them,  and 
were  considered  panthic  property  since  their  very  inception.  In  view  of 
their  great  contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  Sikh  faith  in  the  matter 
of  teaching  Gurbani,  in  providing  security  to  the  holy  precincts,  and  in 
their  being  places  of  great  learning  and  culture,  the  words,  'Jhande 
i  Jug  AtaV  (may  the  Sikh  flag  and  bungas  prevail  for  ever) 
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In  1765,  Amritsar  was  jointly  ruled  by  the  Sikh  Misl  Sardars. 
After  reconstruction  of  Harimandar  and  cleaning  of  the  holy  tank, 
services  in  the  Harimandar  were  reorganized.  Gopal  Das  Udasi  was 
still  the  Granthi  there.  He  neglected  his  duties  and  misappropriated 
funds.  Besides,  he  was  a  clean  shaved  Udasi  and  wore  a  cap.  With  the 
consent  of  the  sangat,  therefore,  he  was  removed  and  a  baptized  devout 
Sikh,  Chanchal  Singh,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  showed  exemplary  devotion  in  the  service  of  his  faith  and 
Harimandar'.  Immediately  after  his  occupation  of  Amritsar,  he  gifted 
the  income  from  the  city  octroi  to  Harimandar,  and  granted  liberal  jagir 
for  the  community  kitchen.  Sardar  Lehna  Singh  Majithia,  a  chief  of 
great  genius  and  piety,  was  put  incharge  of  Harimandar,  and  Giani  Sanl 
Singh,  an  erudite  scholar  in  Gurbani,  was  appointed  Head  Granthi.  The 
number  of  persons  associated  with  services  in  Harimandar  and  its 
management  was  between  500-600.  Construction  of  new  bungas  was 
taken  up  for  pilgrims  besides  one  for  his  own  use.  He  built  additional 
buildings  in  the  holy  precincts.  For  services  in  gold  and  marble,  he 
donated  rupees  16  lakhs,  and  it  was  after  covering  of  the  Harimandar 
with  gold  leaf  that  it  got  the  popular  name  of  Golden  Temple.  The  best 
artists  available  were  employed  for  naqqashi.  Revenue  free  lands  worth 

over  a  lakh  of  rimers  a  ve.ar  were,  orantp.d  tn  various  office,  holders  in 


the  Harimandar.  He  donated  to  Harimandar  several  pieces  of  rare  art 
and  of  high  cost  such  as  a  canopy  embedded  with  gold  and  studded 
with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies  and  pearls,  a  bejewelled  headband 
worth  millions  of  rupees,  another  canopy  equally  precious,  and  a  sword 
with  a  gold  handle  studded  with  jewels  and  pearls.  According  to  the 
court  historian,  Sohan  Lai  Suri,  the  Maharaja  had  even  willed  that  after 
his  death  his  personal  horses,  about  twelve  hundred,  be  sent  to 
Harimandar.  The  Maharaja  would  generally  attend  Baisakhi,  Diwali 
and  Dusehra  festivals  at  Harimandar,  besides amawus  <\nt\sankrat  days 
of  every  month.  He  would  invariably  visit  Harimandar  after  every 
successful  campaign  throughout  his  life  and  make  large  gifts  and 
offerings  to  all  important  gurdwaras.10 

Ruchi  Ram  Sahni  records,  "By  the  time  of  death  of  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh,  the  pujaris  of  gurdwaras  had  become  negligent  in  their 
duties  due  to  the  indifference  of  Doera  ministers,  and  certain  undue 
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GURDWARAS  DURING  BRITISH  PERIOD 

With  the  fraudulent  British  occupation  of  Punjab  in  1849,  a 
new  era  of  misfortunes,  sufferings,  humiliations  and  distortions  of 
religion,  culture  and  history  of  Sikhs  began.  Lord  Dalhousie,  then 
Governor  General  of  India,  in  a  private  letter  wrote,  "Our  actions 
require  no  explanation.  If  the  Sikhs,  after  this  (second  Anglo-Sikh  war) 
is  over,  rise  again,  they  shall  intrench  themselves  behind  a  dunghill  and 
fight  with  their  finger-nails,  for  if  I  live  twelve  months,  they  shall  have 
nothing  else  left  to  fight  with".12  K.C.  Yadav  records,  "The  Board  of 
Administration  of  Punjab  at  the  very  outset,  took  in  hand  the  work  of 
suppression  and  coercion  of  the  war-like  Sikhs....  The  first  target  of 
suppression  was  the  11  years  old  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh  who  was  made 
to  resign  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  his  successors,  all  rights,  title  and 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Punjab.  The  vast  state  properties, 
including  some  world  famous  marvels,  were  confiscated...  Maharani 
J  in  dan,  mother  of  the  deposed  Maharaja,  was  exiled,  interned  at 
Ban  ar as  and  later  at  Chinar  Fort...  The  Governor  General  directed  that 
Chiefs  and  fief  holders  should  be  effectively  deprived  of  the  power  to 
do  mischief....  It  was  the  Sikh  soldiery  that  the  British  dreaded  the  most. 
Immediately  on  annexation,  50,000  of  them  were  disbanded...  All 
classes  of  people  other  than  Europeans  were  prohibited  from  keeping 
arms.  In  a  short  period,  1,20,000  arms  of  different  kinds  were  seized.... 
The  British  not  only  destroyed  the  royal  house  of  the  Sikhs  and  runied 
their  nobility  but  also  their  social  organizations  such  as  village 
panchayats...  They  further  ruined  their  economic  prosperity  by  removal 
of  soldiers  and  civil  servants  and  the  consequent  unemployment.  The 
new  revenue  system  pauperized  the  peasantry". 

He  adds,  "There  was  an  attack  on  the  Sikh  religion  too. 
Christian  Missions  were  established  in  Punjab  as  a  thanks-giving  to 
Almighty  God  for  victory  against  a  terrible  foe.  Then  began  a  direct 
attempt  of  converting  Sikhs  to  Christianity.  In  July  1852,  the  first 
conversion  of  a  Sikh  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Golden  Temple  itself. 
In  1853,  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh  was  converted.  It  was  in  keeping  with 
the  policy  set  out  to  convert  the  entire  Sikh  population.  Opinions  by 
high  British  officers  were  openly  expressed  to  destroy  the  Golden* 
Temple,  for  it  could  become  the  centre  of  hope  and  aspirations  of  a 
great  people,  and  may  some  day  prove  the  rallying  point  for  the  Sikhs. 
An  anonymous  writer  wrote  in  the  Calcutta  Review  in  1859,  "Leave  it 
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(Golden  Temple)...  to  itself  and  withdraw  from  it  the  patronage  of  the 
state:  resume  the  lands  set  aside  for  it...  and  the  splendour  of  the 
institution  will  pass  away.  The  gilded  dome  will  lose  its  lustre,  the 
marble  walls  fall  out  of  its  repair...  to  act  thus  would  be  to  act  impartially 
and  in  accordance  with  true  principles  of  non-interference".  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  the  spirit  of  the  Khalsa  was  intended  to  be  killed.  Their 
language,  traditions,  manners  and  customs  were  suppressed.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Report  (1849-51)  said,  "The  Sikh  faith  and  ecclesiastical 
policy  is  rapidly  going  where  the  Sikh  political  ascendancy  has  already 
gone.  These  men  joined  Sikhism  in  thousands  and  they  now  desert  in 
equal  numbers.  Gurmukhi  is  rapidly  falling  into  desuetude.  The  Pun- 
jabi as  a  spoken  language  is  also  losing  its  currency  and  degenerating 
into  a  mere  rustic  dialogue."13  G.S.  Dhillon  very  aptly  writes,  "The 
Waqf  Act  of  1861  gave  the  control  and  management  of  the  holy  places 
of  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  to  the  communities  concerned,  but  in  the 
case  of  Sikh  gurdwaras  the  Act  was  not  applied  on  political  grounds. 
The  properties  of  Sikh  places  of  worship  were  transferred  and  given 
over  to  the  Udasi  mahants  and  others,  throughout  the  Punjab.  A 
significant  blow  was  given  by  the  British  to  the  Sikh  religion,  when  they 
conferred  proprietory  rights  to  the  temple  mahants,  Brahmins,  Udasis 
or  Nirmalas,  most  of  whom  had  Hindu  leanings,  and  hardly  understood 
or  had  faith  in  the  Sikh  religion  and  its  practices.  This  was  an  extremely 
subtle  method  by  which  the  British  sought  to  secure  the  undoing  of  the 
ideological  base  of  the  Sikhs". 

He  adds,  "The  Government  wanted  to  maintain  the  gurdwaras 
as  channels  of  indirect  control  of  Sikhs".  He  concluded,  "There  were 
two  aspects  of  British  policy  towards  Sikhs.  First,  their  political  sup- 
pression, second,  their  ideological  erosion  by  a  studied  patronage  of 
Hinduised  mahants  and  pujaris  through  government  nominated 
managers  of  their  shrines". 

There  was  even  a  proposal  under  government  consideration 
to  either  sell  or  mortgage  the  entire  Golden  Temple  Complex  including 
Akal  Takht  to  a  non-Sikh,  so  that  under  law  of  possession  and  owner- 
ship, the  Sikhs  could  be  permanently  deprived  of  their  most  sacred 
shrines.  When  a  deputation  of  eminent  Sikhs  was  told  by  the  Viceroy 
that  the  government  was  legally  competent  to  do  so,  the  Sikhs  in  their 
utter  helplessness  could  think  of  no  other  means  than  to  initiate  an 
Akhand  Path  in  Harimandar  and  offer  Ardas  that  Guru  Ram  Das 


come  to  their  succour.  Accordingly,  an  Akhand  Path  was 
),  1877,  and  when  the  sangat  was  listening  to  Asa-Di- 
VarKirtan  at  4.30  a.m.,  a  balloon  like  flashing  light  entered  Harimandar 
through  the  northern  door,  stood  before  Guru  Granth  Sahib  for  a  while 
and  then  went  out  through  the  southern  door,  and,  passing  over  the 
holy  tank,  ascended  toward  the  sky  and  disappeared.  Hundreds  of 
devotees  made  their  obeisance  in  thankfulness  to  the  Guru,  and  felt 
reassured  that  no  earthly  power  could  desecrate  the  holy  shrine.  After 
this  revelation,  the  temple  authorities  recorded  the  incident  on  a  plate 
of  bronze,  which  still  remains  hung  on  the  entrance  door  of  Hariman- 
dar. It  was  after  receiving  intelligence  reports  from  its  agents  who  were 
present  in  the  Harimandar,  that  the  Government  gave  up  its  wicked 
plan.143 

Thus  beleaguered,  the  Sikhs  were  smarting  and  smouldering, 
but  felt  helpless  against  the  Government.  "By  an  order  of  the  Governor 
General,  the  control  of  the  Golden  Temple  was  entrusted  to  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Amritsar  in  1859  with  no  rules  for  manage- 
ment laid  down.  The  internal  matters  of  the  shrine  were  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  priests.  The  Temple  had  an  annual  income  of  several  lakhs 
of  rupees.  Thepujaris,mahants,  ragis  and  other  functionaries  received 
customary  share  of  the  offerings,  and  asserted  proprietory  rights  over 
the  landed  properties  of  the  shrine.  This  created  dissentions,  and  soon 

there  was  a  formidable  list  of  disputes  going  on  in  courts  among 
,.15 


On  a  large  number  of  complaints  by  the  Sikhs  to  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  against  this  mis-management,  he  formed  a  committee 
of  prominent  Sikhs  who  framed  a  Dastur-ul-Amal  for  carrying  out 
services  in  the  Temple.  But  this  failed  to  bring  any  improvement.  The 
internal  affairs  of  the  shrine  remained  in  the  hands  of  mahants  and 
pujaris,  who  after  the  loss  of  political  power  by  Sikhs,  lost  all  fear  of 
sangat,  neglected  their  duties  and  indulged  in  malpractices.  By  1883, 
this  committee  of  the  Sikhs  became  defunct  and  a  sarbrah  began  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  who  was  made  responsible  for 
i  of  the  Temple.  They  were  selfish  people  and 
Government  stooges.  "In  the  meantime,  some  Hindu  priests  were 
ushered  in,  which  resulted  in  observance  of  non-Sikh  services.  Even 
some  idols  were  installed  in  the  parkarma,  \ 
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sell  pornographic  literature  there,  and  scenes  of  moral  degradation 
became  routine  practice.  This  extremely  disgustful  management 
remained  in  force  till  1920  inspite  of  several  efforts  by  the  devout  Sikhs 
and  their  sympathisers  to  improve  matters".16  This  unfortunate  atmos- 
phere was  prevalent  in  all  the  major  gurdwaras,  for  it  was  in  keeping 


G.S.  Dhillon  again  succinctly  observes,  "Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, chances  of  a  successful  political  battle  against  the  British 
being  slim,  the  Sikhs  considered  it  essential  to  strengthen  their  religious 
base  which  was  the  source  of  their  zeal  and  vigour.  Accordingly,  Singh 
Sabha,  a  social-religious  movement  was  launched  in  1873  for  this 
purpose  by  educating  Sikhs  in  their  religion  and  traditions.  By  1882, 
entire  Punjab,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  was  covered  by  establishing  Singh 
Sabhas.  Having  discretely  reconstructed  these  aspects  of  Sikh  society 
slowly  and  surely,  the  Singh  Sabha  Movement  took  up  the  political 
problems  as  well.  With  the  formation  of  Chief  Khalsa  Diwan  in  1902, 
there  came  a  significant  change  in  the  attitude  of  Singh  Sabha  leaders 

towards  politics.  They  took  upon  themselves  to  safeguard  the  political 
^.nutc  r.ftua  q:vu,«  W 


Between  the  years  1902  and  1920,  there  were  several  occasions 
of  political  conflict  between  the  Government  and  the  Sikhs,  such  as  the 
Colonisation  Bill  of  1907,  the  management  of  Khalsa  College,  Amrit- 
sar,  the  Komagata  Maru  episode  of  1914,  the  Gadar  and 
Non-cooperation  Movements  and  the  Rowlat  Act  agitation  resulting 
in  the  Jallianwala  Bagh  tragedy,  and  the  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
the  Punjab  in  1919,  etc.,  etc.  "Matters,  however,  came  to  a  head  in  1912 
in  the  Geld  of  gurdwara  reforms,  when  in  building  the  new  capital,  the 
Government  of  India  acquired  gurdwara  land  and  demolished  an  old 
boundary  wall  of  Rakab  Ganj  in  Delhi.  The  Sikhs  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  challenge  the  mahant's  right  to  alienate  the  Gurdwara 
property,  and  threatened  to  launch  a  morcha,  but  this  had  to  be 
postponed  because  of  the  First  World  War".18  The  matter  was  again 
taken  up  when  Sardul  Singh  Caveeshar  issued  an  appeal  in  the  'Akali' 
of  Lahore  of  Sept.  2,  1920,  "Wanted  hundred  martyrs  to  save 
gurdwaras".  Within  a  fortnight,  seven  hundred  offers  were  received.19 
It  was  then  decided  by  the  Central  Sikh  League  to  send  volunteers  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  Rakab  Ganj  land.  The  Government 

restored  the  acquired  land  to  a 
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hastily  formed  body  of  Delhi  Sikhs,  declared  to  rebuild  the  322  feet 
long  demolished  wall  before  Sardul  Singh  Caveeshar  and  volunteers 
reached  Delhi,  and  thus  avoided  open  confrontation  with  the  Sikhs. 
Though  the  Government  was  able  to  stall  this  movement  by  its  timely 
action,  the  Sikhs  were  now  soon  to  storm  the  bastions  which  the  Raj 
had  so  strenuoulsy  sought  to  protect. 

JATHEDAR  KARTAR  SINGH  JHABBAR 

Jathedar  Kartar  Singh  Jhabbar  (1874-1962)  was  the  grandson 
of  Sardar  Mangal  Singh  whom  Sardar  Maha  Singh  Sukherchak  twice 
failed  to  subdue.  Later  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  compromised  with  the 
Jhal>b «?  and  aPPointed  Sardar  Mangal  Singh  as  Kumedan  in  his 
forces.  Jhabbar  had  little  education,  but  had  noble  inclinations  and 
a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  He  would  attend  religious  gatherings 
along  with  his  friends  and  listen  to  Gurbani  and  political  speeches.  With 
three  years  of  training  in  a  Widyalaya  in  Gurbani  and  Sikh  tradition,  he 
himself  became  a  preacher  of  no  small  merit.  In  1912,  he  established  - 
Khalsa  Diwan,  Khara  Sauda,  Bar  and  a  large  number  of  Singh  Sabhas 
in  the  new  colonies  of  Lyallpur  and  Sheikhupur  districts.  During  the 
stormy  days  of  Martial  Law  in  1919,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
with  six  others  of  his  area  being  a  ring  leader  for  political  reasons, 
although  he  had  been  ceaselessly  helping  the  victims  of  hooliganism 
during  the  disturbances.  Death  penalty  was  later  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life.  During  his  one  year  of  jail  in  Andaman  islands, 
he  became  an  associate  of  such  eminent  patriots  as  Savarkar  brothers, 
Bhai  Parmanand,  Baba  Nidhan  Singh  Chuga,  Udham  Singh  Resale  of 
Tosha  Maru  fame,  and  others.  This  further  sharpened  his  conscious- 
ness of  India's  political  slavery  and  misuse  of  the  Sikh  holy  shrines,  and 
he  plunged  headlong  intathe  Gurdwara  Reform  Movement  and  the 
independence  struggle,  when  as  a  result  of  general  amnesty,  he 


GURDWARA  BABE-D1-BER 

On  account  of  mis-management  in  Babe  Di  Ber  gurdwara, 
Sialkot,  local  devout  Sikhs  sought  the  help  of  the  Central Majha  Diwan, 
Tarn  Taran,  to  improve  it.  Ajatha  of  50  volunteers  went  there  ,who 
soon  realised  that  more  volunteers  were  needed.  Jhabarar  with  300  of 
his  men  reached  Sialkot  and  inspite  of  tough  opposition  by  the  local 
Hindus,  took  possession  of  the  gurdwara  and  its  assets,  constituted  a 
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local  managing  committee  under  Baba  Khar ak  ; 
This  happened  in  early  October  1920. 

HARIMANDAR  AND  AKAL  TAKHT 

On  their  way  back,  when  Jhabbar  and  his  companions  went  to 
Harimandar,  they  learnt  that  the  pujaris  were  refusing  to  accept  par- 
shad  brought  by  the  Khalsa  baradari  of  Ravidasia  Sikhs,  although 
members  of  Chief  Khalsa  Diwan  and  some  Sikh  Professors  of  Khalsa 
College,  Amritsar,  were  persuading  them  to  do  so.  Then,  Jhabbar 
forcefully  entered  into  discussion  with  the  pujaris  and  asked  them  to 
show  any  scriptural  evidence  for  their  refusal  and  whether  the 
gurdwaras  were  their  ancestral  property.  He  told  them  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  Sikh  Panth  was  the  real  custodian  of  these  holy  shrines 
and  that  they  were  mere  employees.  He  warned  them  to  act  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  sangat  or  else  they  would  be  thrown  out.  He  also 
suggested  to  have  the  guidance  from  Guru  Granth  Sahib  in  the  matter, 
which  the  pujaris  agreed  to.  When  Guru  Granth  Sahib  was  opened  at 
random,  the  following  verse  was  taken  as  the  Guru's  Hukam. 

fc3!fe»F  ?>  >wn)         s£        HfeajF  eft  ft?  M 
H^d  H#  ft?  f3H  3        B^fk  ??fU  foH  Wfc  ||9  || 

ufe rfl^ w7^} syfk fkwfe  ii 

4<sJle  OH  »wgir4t       yt  HPddlPd  8#  1 1  UZP§  1 f 

At  this  revelation,  it  was  agreed  that  the parshad  by  the  Khalsa 
baradari  be  distributed  among  the  sangat,  but  Jhabbar  insisted  that  the 
distribution  of  parshad  should  begin  with  the  pujaris  who  were  manag- 
ing the  Shrine.  Some  of  the  pujaris  declined  and  walked  away.  Jhabbar 
then  announced  to  the  sangat  that  the  ceremony  of  parshad  by  the 
Ravidasia  Sikhs  would  also  be  repeated  at  Akal  Takht  immediately 
thereafter.  On  learning  this,  the  pujaris  of  Akal  Takht  left  the  place  and 
went  to  their  homes.  In  this  manner,  possession  of  Harimandar  and 
Akal  Takht  was  taken  by  the  Sikhs  from  the  pujaris  and  mahants  on 


.23 


At  the  Akal  Takht  congregation,  Jhabbar  made  a  spirited 
speech  and  asked  for  such  volunteers  as  were  ready  to  face  even  death, 
transportation  for  life  and  confiscation  of  property  for  sanctity  of  the 
Shrine.  Out  of  a  sangat  of  about  " 
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Jhabbar  himself  came  forward.  They  were  constituted  into  a  managing 
board  of  the  Shrine,  and  Teja  Singh  Bhuchar  was  appointed  jathedar 
of  Akal  Takht.  Next  day,  the pujaris  tried  to  take  possession  of  the  holy 
premises  through  hooligans  of  the  city,  but  failed  in  the  face  of  the 
determined  opposition  by  the  management  board  and  their  associates. 

On  October  13,  1920,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Amritsar, 
summoned  Jhabbar  and  his  associates  to  his  residence.  He  informed 
them  of  the  Governor's  written  orders  to  hand  over  the  holy  complex 
to  a  properly  constituted  committee,  for,  it  was  a  religious  matter  of 
the  Sikhs,  and  the  Government  did  not  desire  to  interfere  in  it  in  any 
manner.  On  the  Deputy  Commissioner's  asking,  a  temporary  commit- 
tee of  nine  members  was  formed  there  and  then,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
possession  of  Harimandar  and  Akal  Takht  in  writing.24  On  November 
13,  the  Punjab  Goverment,  in  consultation  with  Maharaja  Patiala, 
constituted  a  committee  of  36-all  reformers,  with  power  to  co-opt 
others,  to  manage  the  Golden  Temple  and  all  gurdwaras  in  Punjab  and 
other  parts  of  India.243  On  ahukamnama,  a  congregation  comprising 
more  than  10,000  people  assembled  at  Akal  Takht  on  November  15, 
1920.  A  Management  body  of  175  baptised  Sikhs  including  the  36 
appointed  by  Government,  named  as  Shiromani  Gurdwara 
Prabandhak  Committee  (SGPC),  was  formed  unanimously,  and  Sir 
Sundar  Singh  Majithia  selected  as  its  first  president.25  Members  were 
also  co-opted  to  represent  Sikh  States  and  Sikh  Bodies  in  Burma, 


A  meeting  of  the  Central  Sikh  League  was  to  take  place  at 
Lahore  on  October  18  to  20,  1920,  which  was  to  be  addressed  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  harf  launched  a  Non-cooperation  Movement 
against  the  Government.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  Sikhs  might  as 
well  join  it.  The  Governor  of  the  Punjab,  therefore,  sent  Executive 
Counsellor,  Sardar  Gopal  Singh  Bhagowalia,  to  meet  Jhabbar  and  to 
informhim  that  Sikhs'  political  demands  such  as  Gurdwara  Reforms, 
removal  of  ban  on  kirpan,  33%  seats  for  the  Sikhs  in  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  release  of  political  prisoners,  etc.,  would  be  met  by  the 
Government,  if  the  Sikh  League  refrained  from  passing  the  Non- 
cooperation  resolution.26  Jhabbar,  in  his  two  hours  speech  in  the  Sikh 
League  meeting,  forcefully  pleaded  that  Sikhs  must  make  maximum 
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sacrifices  for  the  country's  freedom,  but  should  not  join  the  Congress 
until  it  guaranteed  to  safeguard  their  political  rights.  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
during  his  address,  advised  Sikhs  not  to  turn  out  mahouts  from 


cooperation  resolution  was  passed. 

GURDWARA  PANJA  SAHIB 

Mahant  Mitha  Singh  of  Panja  Sahib  gurdwara  had  given 
contract  to  a  Hindu  grocer,  who  along  with  karah  parshad  for  offering 
in  the  shrine,  also  sold  tobacco  items,  and  himself  often  smoked.  An 
army  man,  on  seeing  the  karah  parshad  arrangement,  had  an  argument 
with  the  contractor,  refused  to  buy  parshad  from  him  and  went  inside 
the  gurdwara  to  pay  homage  to  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  The  mahant,  on 
hearing  this,  showed  no  regrets,  and  instead  his  brother  seriously 
wounded  the  army  man  with  a  gun  shot.  The  incident  became  a  hot 
subject  matter  of  news  letters  far  and  wide.  By  this  time,  possession  of 
Harimandar  and  Akal  Takht  had  been  recently  taken  by  the  Sikhs. 
Afraid  of  the  publicity  against  him  by  this  news,  the  mahant  came  to 
Amritsar  to  see  for  himself  how  the  new  arrangements  of  the  gurdwaras 
worked.  When  he  saw  the  tall  and  sturdy  Central  Majha  Diwan  volun- 
teers in  blue  uniforms,  with  drawn  kirpans  and  steel  quoits  over  their 
heads,  guarding  the  shrines,  he  was  so  terrified  that  he  immediately 
went  back,  lost  his  mental  balance  and  died  within  two  days  in  spite  of 
medical  help.  A  telegram  was  received  at  Amritsar  from  the  granthi  of 
Cambelpur  Singh  Sabha,  "Mahant  Mitha  Singh  died.  Send  jatha  ur- 
gently". The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Amritsar  Gurdwara  Commit- 
tee. Pro-Congress  Sikhs  argued  that  Gandhi  thought  that  the  British 
would  be  leaving  India  in  less  than  a  year's  time,  and  taking  possession 
of  gurdwaras  could  wait  till  then.26  Jhabbar  thought  that  freedom 
would  not  come  that  soon,  and  in  case  it  did,  the  task  of  taking 
possession  of  shrines  hommahants  with  Hindu  leanings  would  not  only 
be  difficult  but  totally  impossible.29  It  was  decided  that  Jhabbar  with 
25  devout  Sikhs  should  go  and  take  possession  of  the  shrine.  The  jatha 
reached  Panja  Sahib  on  November  19,  1920,  and  walked  in  fours  in 
military  manner  to  the  gurdwara.  The  jatha  remained  there  for  the  next 
20  days.  The  daily  ups  and  downs  of  the  situation  they  had  to  pass 
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through,  cannot  be  explained  in  detail  except  to  say  that  at  times  there 
was  stiff  opposition  by  the  local  Hindu  majority  population  often 
spearheaded  by  hooligans  and  the  paid  ruffians  of  the  mahant,  and  as 
a  last  resort,  by  hundreds  of  Hindu  women  who  entered  and  stayed  in 
the  gurdwara  premises  for  a  day  and  night.  They  made  vile  attempts  to 
make  the  situation  violent,  but  Jhabbar's  matchless  devotion  to  the 
Panthic  cause,  his  tenacity,  courage,  tact  and  manly  behaviour, 
coupled,  of  course,  with  the  assistance  of  local  Sikhs,  who  had  begun 
to  arrive  there  from  the  adjoining  districts,  saved  the  situation  from 
growing  worse.  Jhabbar  had  been  sending  a  daily  report  to  Amritsar 
on  the  situation.  By  this  time,  the  Chief  Khalsa  Diwan  dignitaries,  such 
as  Sir  Sunder  Singh  Majithia,  Sardar  Harbans  Singh  Attari  and  others 
were  working  in  complete  co-operation  with  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara 
Prabandhak  Committee.  It  so  happened  that  on  the  day  when  Chaud- 
hary  Sultan  Ahmad,  the  local  Deputy  Commissioner,  accompanied  by 
the  British  Superintendent  of  Police,  arrived  at  the  scene  to  see  the 
situation,  Jhabbar  received  two  telegrams,  one  from  Sir  Majithia,  and 

more  volunteers  or  funds,  and  that  in  case  any  officer  came  at  the  spot, 
the  telegrams  be  shown  to  them.30  On  perusal  of  the  telegraphic 
message,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  deceased 
mahant's  brother  and  warned  the  Hindus  against  entry  in  the  gurdwara. 
Earlier,  when  the  Superintendent  of  Police  enquired  from  Jhabbar 
with  whose  authority  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  shrine,  he  replied 
that  the  shrine  being  Sikhs'  religious  heritage,  he  needed  no  authority 
from  any  quarters  to  occupy  it.  Now  that  the  local  officers  had  settled 
the  affair  in  favour  of  the  Sikhs,  a  grand  congregation  was  summoned 
at  Panja  Sahib.  Sikhs  from  all  over  the  western  Punjab,  North  West 
Frontier  Province  and  some  leaders  from  Amritsar  attended.  A 
management  committee  for  the  gurdwara  was  selected  from  among 
them.  While  Jhabbar  with  his  jatha  and  the  Sikh  leaders  returned  to 
Amritsar,  Jathedar  Bhuchar  with  another  jatha  returned  after  taking 
over  control  of  Bhai  Joga  Singh  Gurdwara  at  Peshawar  as  well.31 

AKALI  JATHA  KHARA  SAUDA,  BAR 

Keeping  in  view  the  future  Panthic  requirements  of  the  area, 
a  Sikh  congregation  was  held  at  Gurdwara  Maharani  Nikain,  Sheik- 
hupura,  on  December  24, 1920  and  an  Akaliyatoa,  Khara  Sauda,  Bar, 
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On  December  26,  1920,  Jhabbar  entered  Gurdwara  Sacha 
Sauda  with  his  jatha  .  They  summoned  the  mahant,  and  brought  home 
to  him  the  non-Sikh  maryada  in  the  shrine,  his  personal  vices  and 
immoral  acts,  which  he  confessed.  Thereafter,  they  assumed  control  of 
the  gurdwara  and  provided  maintenance  for  his  family  out  of  the 
gurdwara  funds.32 

GURDWARA  TARN  TARAN 

On  January  26, 1921,  a  deputation  of  Sikhs  came  to  a  diwan  at 
Akal  Takht,  and  related  woeful  tales  of  immorality  and  non-Sikh  rituals 
performed  in  the  gurdwara  at  Tarn  Tar  an.  At  the  end,  they  made  a 
pathetic  appeal  that  they  be  saved  by  the  Khalsa  from  that  wretched 
situation  like  the  Brahmin,  whose  wife  had  been  snatched  away  by  the 
Pathan  ruler  of  Kasur  in  1760.33  Such  was  the  magic  effect  of  then- 
appeal  that  the  sangat  performed  Ardas,  and  resolved  to  take  over 
control  of  the  gurdwara.  Soon,  when  members  of  SGPC,  who  were 
holding  a  meeting,  learnt  about  this,  they  felt  unhappy  over  the  hasty 
action  and  even  discussed  whether  it  should  be  allowed  or  not.  But, 
Jhabbar  and  Jathedar  Bhuchar  pleaded  that  since  Ardas  had  been 
performed  at  Akal  Takht  and  the  facts  as  related  were  true,  there 
should  be  no  going  back  on  the  Ardas.  Thus,  a  one  hundred  strong 
jatha,  including  the  22  veterans  of  Jhabbar,  entered  Gurdwara  Tarn 
Taran  before  sunrise  and  listened  to  the  Asa-di-Var  kirtan.  After  the 
Ardas,  a  mahant  addressed  the  sangat  saying  that  they  were  not  mere 
Udasi  Sadhus,  but  had  taken  Khande  da  Amrit.  The  moment  jatha 
interfered  with  their  arrangements,  they  would  give  a  befitting  answer. 
In  reply,  Jhabbar  said  that  they  had  not  come  to  take  control  of  the 
Shrine,  but  to  restore  Sikh  maryada  and  to  stop  immoral  acts  of  the 
mahants,  for,  in  law,  the  possession  had  already  been  handed  over  to 
t  Ankytirc  Government  since  the  day  of  their  control  over  the  shrines 

Bhai  Mohan  Singh  Vaid  and  other  local  Sikh  respectables 
summoned  some  of  the  level  headed  mahants,  and  brought  home  to 
them  the  legal  position  of  Gurdwara  Control  and  advised  compromise. 
The  mahants  agreed  and  a  meeting  was  fixed  for  2  p.m.,  in  which  a 
!!!?ement  WaS  arrived  at  and  Put  011  record.  But  under  its  facade,  the 
■  their  helpers  and  paid  hooligans  of  the  area.  News 
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had  already  spread  in  the  iltaqa  about  this  situation.  Mahanfs  sup- 
porters as  well  as  about  seven  thousand  devoted  Sikhs  reached  Tarn 
Taran  by  the  evening.  After  the  RahrasArdas,  a  mahant  sitting  in  tabeh 
of  Gum  Granth  Sahib,  was  removed  physically  and  a  member  of  the 
jatha  was  installed  there.  Both  sides  had  already  taken  strategic  posi- 
tions inside  and  outside  the  shrine.  Instantly,  there  was  violent 
confrontation.  The  mahants  and  their  helpers  were  heavily  drunk  and 
the  latter  were  mere  mercenaries.  They  could  not  stand  the  determined 
blows  of  the  crusaders  and  started  running  away,  but  still  they  were 
able  to  inflict  serious  wounds  on  the  members  of  the  jatha,  resulting  in 
two  deaths  and  injuries  to  several  others.  Thus,  with  the  martyrdom  of 
Bhai  Hukam  Singh  and  Bhai  Hazara  Singh,  control  of  this  historic 
gurdwara,  built  by  Guru  Arjun  himself,  was  assumed  by  the  Panth.34 


After  listening  to  the  similar  waitings  of  a  deputation  from  the 
Guru  Ka  Bagh  area,  as  of  the  sangat  from  Tarn  Taran,  Jhabbar,  in 
consultation  with  his  jatha,  declared  that  control  of  the  shrine  would 
be  assumed  by  the  Panth.  This  gurdwara  is  barely  ten  miles  away  from 
Amritsar,  and  was  built  in  memory  of  the  visit  of  the  fifth  and  ninth 
gurus.  The  decision  thrilled  the  people  of  the  locality.  Jhabbar,  with  his 
fifty  men  strong  jatha,  reached  there  on  the  afternoon  of  January  31, 
1921.  A  huge  gathering  had  already  assembled  there.  A  diwan  was  held 
in  which  Jhabbar,  after  a  spirited  speech  in  favour  of  Gurdwara 
Reforms  invited  opinion  from  the  sangat.  Speaker  after  speaker 
repeated  what  had  been  told  earlier  by  their  representatives.  It  was 
decided  that  the  jatha  would  stay  for  the  night  inside  the  gurdwara 
premises  after  turning  out  every  inmate  except  the  mahant,  and 
another  diwan  would  be  held  on  the  next  morning.  If  a  consensus  was 
arrived  at  to  remove  the  mahant,  control  of  the  gurdwara  would  be 
taken,  % 

During  the  night,  the  mahant  had  arranged  to  send  for  his 
sympathisers,  including  the  highly  respected  S.  Amar  Singh  Jhabal, 
who  along  with  his  two  brothers  was  deeply  involved  in  the  Gurdwara 
Reform  Movement  and  was  an  outstanding  nationalist.  During  the  next 
morning  diwan,  S.  Amar  Singh  suggested  that  in  case  the  mahant 
undertook  to  follow  the  Panthic  instructions  regarding  management  of 
the  shrine,  he  may  be  allowed  to  continue.  Jhabbar  replied  that  once 
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Takht  for  his  restoration,  it  would  be  obeyed.  S. 
that  procedure  was  time  consuming  and  brought  a  written  statement 
by  the  mahanl  that  he  had  handed  over  control  of  the  shrine  to  the 
SGPC,  and  that  he  undertook  to  follow  their  instructions  in  future. 
Jhabbar  reiterated  that,  in  law,  the  statement  had  no  value,  for,  the 
mahant  continued  in  his  possession  and  also  because  the  document  was 
not  on  a  properly  stamped  paper.  S.  Amar  Singh  lost  his  cool  and  said 
that  Jhabbar  was  paying  no  heed  to  the  local  opinion  of  even  those  who 
were  equally  anxious  for  reforms  in  the  gurdwaras.  At  this,  Jhabbar 
relented  and  said  that  though  S.  Amar  Singh  was  wrong,  he  would  not 
insist  further  for  turning  out  the  mahant.  He  again  addressed  the 
congregation  and  stressed  the  need  for  vigilance  over  the  mahant's 
functioning  in  the  shrine  in  future,  and  prayed  that  Satguru  help  him 
(mahant)  give  up  his  past  vices.  A  local  committee  for  general  control 
of  the  shrine  was  constituted.  After  three  days,  Jhabbar  and  his  jatha 
returned  to  Amritsar  and  placed  the  mahant's  written  statement  on  the 


On  return  to  his  headquarters,  Jhabbar  took  control  of  three 
rdwaras,  all  in  Sheikhupur  district,  namely  Ker  Bawa  Kirpa 


The  Nankana  Sahib  massacre  and  its  different  facets,  the 
darkest  episode  of  the  Gurdwara  Reform  Movement,  have  been 
variously  reported,  and  apart  from  being  sketchy,  they  leave  gaps  in  the 
narration.  For  instance,  a  confidential  report  dated  February  22, 1922, 
by  the  Government  of  Punjab  for  information  of  the  Government  of 
India  and  Secretary  of  Stale,  London,  recorded,  "The  seizure. of 
Nankana  Gurdwara  by  an  Akali  jatha  on  February  20, 1921,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  Sikhs  in  retaliation  by  the  mahant  and  his  followers 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  Sikh  discontent" 37  Khushwant  Singh  wrote, 
*  ne  news  of  the  outrage  spread  like  wild  fire.  Bands  of  Akalis  from 
distant  towns  began  to  converge  on  tyankana.  The  commissioner  of 
Lahore  hurried  to  the  scene  and,  with  great  alacrity,  handed  over  the 
keys  of  the  shrine  to  a  representative  of  the  SGPC".  Ruchi  Ram  Sahni 
said,  "The  jatha  on  its  way  to  an  Akali  conference  near  Nankana,  went 
for  homage.  They  were  listening  to  the  Asa~di~Var 
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kirtan  when  thtgoondas  of  the  mahant  pounced  upon  them".39  Sham- 
sher  Singh  Ashok's  account  of  this  incident,  though  nearer  the  truth, 
leaves  important  gaps  in  relating  the  heart-rending  talc.40  As  such,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  course  of  this  gory  episode  be  told  in  some 
detail,  in  the  light  of  authentic  material  as  contained  in  'Jethedar  Kartar 
Singh  Jhabbaf,  by  Bhai  Narain  Singh,  based  on  the  daily  diaries  of  the 
Jathedar  himself,  the  principal  actor  in  this  ghastly  scene  and  a  valiant 
crusader  of  the  Gurdwara  Reform  Movement.  Dr  Ganda  Singh 
records,  "With  the  publication  of  this  book,  new  material  has  come  to 

Of  this  period"*.41  Vg  P  eSUchllistory 

For  the  seventy  two  years  of  British  Raj  (1849-1921),  all  Sikh 
shrines  remained  in  possession  of  mahants  and  pujaris  under  a  well 
planned  scheme  of  the  British  Government  as  explained  in  the  forego- 
ing paragraphs  42  Gurdwara  Nankana  Sahib  had  the  largest  landed 
estate  (18,900  acres)  granted  by  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh .  Being  the 
birth  place  of  Guru  Nanak,  it  was  of  great  veneration  for  the  Sikhs.  The 
anti-Sikh  maryada  rituals,  coupled  with  scenes  of  immorality  of  the 
mahants  and  pujaris  for  the  past  three  generations,  particularly,  the 
wicked  doings  of  the  then  mahant  and  the  misuse  of  its  vast  resources, 
were  greatly  exercising  the  minds  of  the  Sikhs,  and  causing  extreme 
unrest.  The  handing  over  of  control  of  Golden  Temple  and  Akal  Takht 
by  the  Government  to  the  Sikhs  made  no  effect  on  Mahant  Narain  Dass 
of  this  shrine.  Instead,  he  employed  hooligans  and  even  Pathans  in 
large  numbers,  provided  them  with  weapons  including  fire  arms, 
strengthened  the  defence  arrangements  of  the  gurdwara  and  took 
other  precautions  to  safeguard  his  control  over  the  shrine.  It  was  only 
natural  that  Sikhs  during  this  movement  should  also  assume  control  of 
this  famous  shrine.  But,  an  incident  hastened  its  course.  A  Session 
Judge  from  Sindh,  on  retirement,  came  to  Punjab  with  30  of  his  family 
members  to  pay  homage  to  the  gurdwaras  in  Punjab.  They  reached 
Nankana  Sahib  first  of  all.  They  were  provided  accommodation  in  the 
shrine.  In  the  evening,  a  fourteen  years  old. girl  was  forcibly  snatched 
away  from  the  family  by  the goondas  of  the  mahant.  The  family  fearing 
further  mischief,  immediately  went  out  of  the  gurdwara.  They  passed 
the  wintry  night  under  trees  in  great  distress.  In  the  early  hours  of  next 
morning,  they  received  the  message  that  in  case  the  family  quietly 
reached  the  railway  station,  the  girl  would  be  restored  to  them.  The 
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unfortunate  pilgrims  complied.  Comj 
in  spirits,  the  family  returned  home. 

PANTHIC  DECISION  TO  ASSUME  CONTROL  OF 
GURDWARAS 

Jhabbar's  headquarters  at  Gurdwara  Khara  Sauda,  Chuhar 
Kana,  being  only  twenty  miles  away  from  Nankana  Sahib,  he  soon 
learnt  about  this  incident.  He  hurriedly  reached  Amritsar,  explained 
the  latest  act  of  rascality  of  the  mahant,  and  asked  for  permission  of 
the  SGPC,  of  which  he  was  an  important  member  himself,  and  which 
was  already  in  session,  to  resume  control  of  the  shrine  urgently.  Al- 
though, it  was  well-known  how  the  mahant  had  fortified  himself  inside 
the  shrine,  Jhabbar  begged  that  he  needed  neither  funds  nor  volun- 
teers. S.  Nihai  Singh,  a  sitting  Judge  of  Patiala  High  Court,  suggested 
that  the  entire  Panth  should  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  that  crusade. 
After  considering  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter,  it  was  resolved  that  a 
Panthic  congregation  be  summoned  at  Nankana  Sahib  for  March  4-6 
1921~ 

Wide  publicity  for  this  Sikh  congregation  at  Nankana  Sahib 
put  the  mahant  on  red  alert.  He  adopted  a  two-fold  policy  of  feigned 
compromise  and  confrontation.  He  sent  his  emissary  to  Jhabbar  and 
asked  for  compromise.  In  a  meeting  between  them,  the  mahant 
promised  to  hand  over  control  of  the  shrine  to  the  Panth.  Jhabbar  got 
a  sub-committee  for  compromise  appointed  by  the  SGPC  to  finalize 
the  matter  in  consultation  with  the  mahant.  About  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent dates  were  fixed  by  Jhabbar  for  a  preliminary  meeting  between 
them,  but  after  a  day  long  wait,  the  mahant  would  send  word,  asking 
for  another  date  at  a  different  place.46 

MAHANT  NARAIN  DASS'S  MACHINATIONS 

Jhabbar,  on  his  part,  had  deployed  two  of  his  confidants,  Bhai 
Waryam  Singh  and  Bhai  Avtar  Singh  to  watch  and  report  every  activity 
of  the  mahant.  While  the  former  lived  in  the  garb  of  an  Udasi  sadhu  in 
Gurdwara  Janam  Asthan  managed  by  mahant  Narain  Das,  the  latter 
bad  earned  such  confidence  of  the  mahant  that  he  always  accompanied 
m  ™d  even  attended  his  top  secret  meetings  as  well.  They  sent 
^f^/Cp0rtS  and  verbai  messages  to  Jhabbar  and  kept  him  abreast 
01  tne  future  shape  of  tilings.47  They  informed  how  the  mahant  had 
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summoned  five  hundred  Udasi  sadhus  from  Muktsarfor  his  protection, 
and  that  when  they  learnt  that  the  Akalis  might  sometime  occupy  the 
shrine,  the  sadhus  asked  the  mahant  to  transfer  the  proprietory  rights 
of  the  shrine  to  their  organization,  and  that  on  the  latter's  refusal,  the 
Udasis  had  left  the  place  in  disgust 48  Thereafter,  at  the  instance  of 
Mahant  Narain  Dass,  a  meeting  of  prominent  Hindus  was  called  at 
Lala  Lajpat  Rai's  residence  at  Lahore,  and  a  Trust  for  management  of 
the  shrine  was  proposed  to  be  formed.  The  mahant  donated  Rs.  3,000/- 
for  Lala's  Paper,  Bande  Matram.  The  Lala,  being  a  distinguished  Arya 
Samajist  and  an  all-India  level  Congress  Leader,  suggested  eminent 
persons  for  the  Trust.  The  mahant  enquired  that  since  all  the  proposed 
Trustees  were  from  Lahore,  who  would  handle  the  Akalis  if  they 
attempted  to  take  control  of  the  shrine.  He  was  told  that  fight  with  the 
Akalis  was  none  of  the  Trustee's  job.  At  this,  the  mahant  was  greatly 
disappointed  and  came  back.49  J  h  abba  r  was  also  informed  that  Mahant 
Narain  Dass  and  several  others  in  possession  of  Sikh  gurdwaras  had 
jointly  paid  Rupees  50,000/-  to  Mr.  King,  Commissioner,  Lahore,  so 
that  they  be  protected  in  their  present  position  as  mahants.  The 
Commissioner  issued  a  general  circular  that  the  mahants  could  be 
provided  police  guards  on  payment  of  certain  amount,  and  that  they 
might  also  seek  court's  injunctions  against  their  being  forcibly  dispos- 
sessed. When  consulted,  Sardar  Bahadur  Mehtab  Singh,  then  Govern- 
ment Advocate,  advised  Jhabbar  to  urgently  assume  control  of  all  the 
seven  gurdwaras  at  Nankana  Sahib,  for  it  was  likely  that  Jhabbar  might 
soon  be  arrested  and  the  progress  of  Gurdwara  Reforms  be  thus 
stalled.50  Jhabbar  was  further  informed  that  the  mahant  had  secured 
the  services  of  twelve  absconding  murderers  of  Majha  area  on  payment 
of  Rs.  1,50,000/-  for  the  murder  of  Sikh  leaders,  Sardar  Harbans  Singh 
Attari,  Professor  Bhai  Jodh  Singh,  S.  Teja  Singh  Samundari,  S.  Teja 
Singh  Bhuchar,  then  jathedar,  Akal  Takht  and  Jhabbar,  with  whom  the 
mahant  would  be  holding  a. compromise  meeting  in  a  specially  ar- 
ranged room,  during  March  £6  congregation  at  Nankana  Sahib.51  It 
was  also  reported  to  Jhabbar  that  a  Sanatan  Sikh  Conference  along 
with  mahants,  in  possession  of  all  the  Sikh  shrines,  had  been  summoned 
at  Lahore  for  February  19-20,  where  it  was  proposed  to  form  an 
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Jhabbar  explained  the  mahant's  machinations  in  detail  to  his 
jatha.  It  was  decided  that  the  control  of  Gurdwara  Janam  Asthan  be 
assumed  on  February  20,  when  the  mahant  would  be  away  to  the 
conference  at  Lahore  and  that  a  5,000  strongjatha  be  formed  from  the 
local  area,  and  that  the  matter  be  treated  as  top  secret,  particularly 
members  of  the  SGPC  should  in  no  case  come  to  know  of  this.  Bhai 
Lachhman  Singh,  Bhai  Tehal  Singh,  Bhai  Buta  Singh  and  Sant  Teja 
Singh  were  summoned  from  Lyallpur  district,  for  they  always  insisted 
that  they  must  take  part  in  this  crusade53 

The  final  program  for  execution  of  this  plan  was  that  the  jathas 
from  Lyallpur  district,  should  assemble  at  a  particular  place,  twelve 
miles  behind  Nankana  Sahib,  around  10  p.m.  on  the  night  of  February 
19.  They  should  travel  during  the  night  and  meet  Jhabbar's  jatha  near 
Nankana  Sahib  at  a  fixed  place  in  the  small  hours  of  February  20.54 

PANTHIC  LEADERS  DECIDE  TO  INTERVENE 

Jhabbar  received  a  telegram  from  Amritsar  that  S.  Teja  Singh 
Samundri  and  Master  Tara  Singh  would  be  travelling  by  train  and  that 
Jhabbar  should  meet  them  at  railway  station,  Chuhar  Kana,  on  early 
morning  of  February  19.  Jhabbar's  horse-sense  convinced  him  that  the 
top  leaders  had  come  to  know  of  their  new  plan  of  action  and  were 
coming  to  dissuade  them  from  executing  it.  So,  instead  of  meeting  the 
leaders  himself,  he  sent  to  the  railway  station  one  of  his  confidants. 
Jhabbar's  guess  for  the  leaders'  visit  proved  right!55  By  mid-day  of 
February  19,  about  3,000  members  of  Jhabbar's  jatha  had  reached 
Gurdwara  Khara  Sauda,  when  two  emissaries  of  SGPC,  Bhai  Dalip 
Singh,  martyr  of  Nankana  Sahib  massacre,  and  S.  Jaswant  Singh  Jhabal 
reached  Gurdwara  Khara  Sauda,  and  conveyed  the  Panthic  hukam 
NOT  to  execute  the  programme  fixed  for  February  20.56 

Jhabbar  explained  to  the  emmissaries  in  minutest  detail  every 
plan  made  by  the  mahant  under  the  garb  of  compromise,  to  retain  his 
possession  of  the  gurdwara.  He  particularly  emphasized  the  mahant's 
murderous  gang  to  assassinate  the  Panthic  leaders.  Keeping  all  these 
factors  in  view,  they  had  formed  the  new  programme  in  consultation 
with  the  local  leaders  and  assured  the  emmissaries  that  by  next  morning 
they  would  take  control  of  the  shrine  without  any  difficulty.  Jhabbar 

1  telegraphically  to  all 


concerned  jathas  that  morning.  The  Panthic  hukam  was  the  result  of 
ignorance  about  the  secret  designs  of  the  mahant.  As  such,  Jhabbar 
1  for  permission  to  assume  control  of  the  shrine  urgently.57 
Sant  Teja  Singh  agreed  with  everything  that  Jhabbar  had  ex- 
,  but  he  thought  non-compliance  of  Panthic  hukam  was  against 
iciple  of  disciplined  organizations.  On  Jhabbar's  further  em- 
lg  his  point  of  view  and  expressing  apprehension  of  harm  to  the 
Dharowatijatha  at  the  hands  of  the  mahant's  ruffians,  if  Jhabbar's  three 
thousand  men  did  not  join  them,  the  Sant  said  his  last  words,  "Jhabbar, 
in  case  you  still  insist  on  defying  the  hukamnama,  you  will  stand 
answerable  to  the  Panth  and  the  Guru",  adding  that  his  own.  jatha  will 
not  participate  in  taking  control  over  the  gurdwara  in  the  absence  of 
permission  from  the  Panth.58 

Jhabbar  relented,  but  his  lurking  fears  beaconed  him  to  inquire 
how  to  inform  and  dissuade  the  Dharowali  jatha,  whose  members  were 
already  on  the  march.  Sardar  Dalip  Singh  took  responsibility  for  this 
job.  Accordingly,  a  letter  conveying  the  essence  of  the  hukamnama  was 
signed  by  Sardar  Dalip  Singh,  Sardar  Jaswant  Singh  Jhabal,  Sant  Teja 
Singh  and  Jhabbar,  and  four  horsemen  were  urgently  dispatched  to 


locate  ^  jatha,  deliver  the  letter  to  Jathedar  Lachhman  Singh  and  to 


persuade  them  to  return." 

Jhabbar  informed  the  members  of  his  jatha  of  the  changed 
programme  and  said  that  he  feared  disaster,  in  the  gurdwara  next 
morning  and  their  services  might  then  again  be  required.  But  for  the 
present,  he  asked  one  hundred  members  to  stay,  and  the  remaining  to 
go  to  their  villages.  In  case  of  need,  they  would  be  informed  of  further 
course  of  action.  The  jatha,  though  disappointed,  obeyed  its  leader.60 

THE  MASSACRE 

With  a  strange  quirk  of  fate,  the  horsemen,  inspite  of  their 
night-long  efforts,  failed  to  locate  the  jatha,  comprising  150  men  and 
women,  until  it  reachedihe  place  fixed  for  junction  with  the  Jhabbar's 
jatha.  Then,  it  was  small  hours  of  the  morning.  For  sometime  they  waited 
for  the  latter.  Here,  Shaheed  Lachhman  Singh  again  took  a  vow  from 
the  members  not  to  resist  violence  if  attacked  and  that  they  would 
receive  martyrdom  as  they  had  earlier  pledged  at  the  time  of  departure 
from  Dharowali.  Jathedar  Lachhman  Singh  then  asked  the  lady  mem- 
bers not  to  accompany  them  further  and  to  go  to  Gurdwara  Tamboo 
Sahib.  It  was  here  that  Shaheed  Bhai  Tehal  Singh  gave  Rupees  18/-  out 
of  his  pocket  to  Sardarni  Lachhman  Singh,  requesting  to 
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Akhand  Path  after  their  martyrdom.  Jathedar  Dharowali  performed 
Ardas  for  the  last  time,  "O  Guru  Nanak,  Thy  devotees  have  come  to  have 
your  darshan,  with  a  yearning  to  wash  the  dirt  of  sins  in  your  holy  abode 
with  their  blood.  Grant  them  the  strength  to  fulfill  their  resolve,  and  if 
it  pleases  Thee,  let  Thy  servants  be  blessed  with  the  boon  of  martyrdom 
at  your  sacred  feet."61 

The  jatha  was  about  to  start  towards  the  gurdwara,  when  one 
of  the  horsemen  messengers  arrived  and  delivered  the  letter  from  the 
leaders  to  Jathedar  Dharowali,  briefly  explaining  its  contents.  The 
Jathedar  glanced  through  it  and  apprised  the  members  of  what  it  was 
all  about.  There  was  a  brief  exchange  of  views  regarding  further  course 
of  action,  when  Bhai  Tehal  Singh  observed,  that  they  had  just  performed 
Ardas  and  sought  the  Guru's  blessing  for  martyrdom  at  the  altar  of  their 
faith,  as  they  had  done  earlier  at  Dharowali,  adding  that  as  for  himself, 
he  had  left  his  village  only  after  performing  a  similar  Ardas.  It  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Sikh  tradition  to  go  back  on  it.  Those  who 
wanted  to  return  in  obedience  to  the  hukamnama,  might  do  so.  Saying 
this,  he  walked  towards  the  gurdwara.  Bhai  Lachhman  Singh  and  others 
repeatedly  requested  him  to  relent,  but  he  stuck  to  his  Ardas.  The  jatha 
then,  130  men  strong  followed  him.  By  this  time,  another  horseman 
messenger,  Bhai  Ram  Singh,  arrived.  In  vain  did  he  try  to  persuade  Bhai 
Tehal  Singh  and  the  jatha  to  return.62  The  jatha  soon  entered  darshni 
deohri  of  th",  gurdwara  and  shut  the  main  door  from  inside.  While  some 
of  the  devotees  took  their  seats  inside  the  parkash  asthan,  others  sat  on 
the  platform  and  thtbaran  dan.  Jathedar  Dharowali  sat  in  tabeh  of  Guru 
Grant h  Sahib  and  began  reciting  Gurbani.  The  mahant  came  to  know 
of  it,  on  hearing  the  Bole  so  Nihal  slogan  of  the  jatha.  Initially,  he  was 
greatly  disappointed  that  the  shrine  had,  after  all,  been  caputred  by  the 
Sikhs.  But,  his  men  soon  informed  him  that  the  Sikhs  inside  the  shrine 
were  only  a  small  body  of  men  and  that  Jhabbar's  jatha  was  not  among 
them.  He  then  ordered  his  hooligans  to  begin  the  murderous  assault  on 
one  and  all.63  Himself,  he  rode  on  his  horse  and  started  making  rounds 
outside  the  gurdwara  to  find  out  whether  any  more  jathas  were  arriving. 

Khushwant  Singh  records,  "Mahant  Narain  Dass's  thugs  at- 
tacked the  jatha  with  swords,  hatchets  and  firearms.The  dead  and  dying 
Akalis  were  then  dragged  to  a  pile  of  logs  which  had  been  collected 
earlier,  and  burnt.  By  the  time  the  police  and  local  Sikhs  came  on  the 
scene,  130  men  had  been  consumed  by  the  fire".64  Lachhman  Singh 
Dharowali,  wounded  with  a  gun  shot,  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  burnt  alive. 
Among  the  martyrs  were  Bhai  Kehar  Singh  and  his  nine  years  old  son, 
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Darbara  Singh.  Hearing  the  gun  shots  in  the  gurdwara,  Bhai  Dalip 
and  Bhai  Waryam  Singh  ran  towards  it,  the  former  was  shot  dead  by  the 


Jhabbar  received  telegraphic  information  about  the  massacre 
by  11.00  a.m.  Along  with  his  90  members  strong  jatha,  he  immediately 
performed  Ardas,  "O  Sat  Guru,  our  brothers  have  received  martyrdom 
in  anattempt  to  free  the  holy  shrine.  Now,  Thy  devotees  resolve  to  do 
'"rant  them  the  strength  to  perform  this  act.  In  case  they  are  unable 
int  them  also  the  boon  of  martyrdom".  Thereafter,  they  went 
rent  directions  to  inform  the  Sikhs,  asking  them  to  join  at  a 
particular  place,  with  a  view  to  taking  over  control  of  the  gurdwara.  The 
message  said,  "Everybody  should  come  fully  armed".  Four  to  five 
thousand  Sikhs  including  members  of  Jhabbar's  jatha  and  Akali  leaders 
from  Amritsar  and  Sheikhupur  arrived  by  4.00  p.m.  on  February  21. 

News  were  obtained  from  Nankana  Sahib  that  Commissioner 
Lahore  with  a  Company  of  British  soldiers  and  other  high  civil  and 
military  officers  had  arrived  at  the  scene,  that  the  mahant  and  his 
mercenaries  had  been  arrested  and  sent  to  Lahore  Fort,  that  the 
gurdwara  was  locked  and  placed  under  guard  of  the  British  soldiers  and 
that  six  Sikh  leaders  from  Amritsar  had  also  arrived  there. 

Jhabbar  told  those  present  that  his  jatha  would  go  to  the 
gurdwara,  and  that  the  remaining  sangat  should  proceed  to  Gurdwara 
Khara  Sahib.  He  drew  a  line  and  asked,  "only  those  should  cross  it,  who 
accept  to  face  bullets  and  martyrdom".  Then,  he  gave  final  instructions 
to  the  jatha  saying  that  their  way  was  blocked  by  the  British  soldiers 
armed  with  machine  guns.  They  were  to  defy  every  order.  In  case  of 
firing,  they  should  not  concern  themselves  with  the  dead  or  the  dying, 
but  instead  run  straight  to  the  men  behind  the  guns,  get  hold  of  them 
and  finish  them  physically, -not  a  single  soldier  was  to  be  left  alive.67 

Jhabbar  drew  up  his  2,200  member  strong  jatha  into  eleven 
parts  of 200  each,  marching  in  rows  of  twenty  five,  led  by  their  respective 
jathedars  on  horses,  and  Jhabbar  himself  leading  them  all  on  his  horse. 
Jhabbar  received  a  written  order  from  the  Deputy  Commissioner  not 
to  proceed  further,  which  he  tore  and  threw  away  in  contempt.  When 
they  went  a  little  further,  Sardar  Bahadur  Mehtab  Singh  met  them,  and 
requested  them  to  take  the  jatha  back  or  eke  there  would  be  another 
tragedy.  Disregarding  this  advice,  Jhabbar  continued  the  march,  until 
face  with  the  British  officers  and  the  Sikh  leaders.  They 
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asked  the  jatha  to  stop,  but  Jhabbar  declined.  When  specially  requested 
by  Sardar  Lai  Singh,  his  close  friend,  to  hear  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Jhabbar  agreed.  The  D.C.  wanted  them  not  to  proceed  further,  for,  a 
British  force  under  a  Major  General  was  in  position,  and  in  case  of 
non-compliance,  there  would  be  firing.  Jhabbar  told  him  that  in  that 
case,  he  would  soon  come  to  know  how  the  jatha  reacted  to  the  firing. 
The  D.I.G.  police  asked  Jhabbar  what  he  wanted  after  all?  Jhabbar 
replied  that  they  desired  nothing  from  the  Government,  adding  that 
instead  of  the  mah^nU  the  Government  had  occupied  the  gurdwara  and 
that  they  wanted  it  t6  be  vacated  immediately.  The  D.C.  intervened  to 
say  that  they  would  hand  over  the  shrine  to  them  the  following  morning, 
to  which  Jhabbar  firmly  stated  that  they  had  performed  Ardas  to  get 
hold  of  the  shrine  and  recite  the  Rehras  prayer  that  very  evening.  After 
a  brief  discussion  among  the  British  officers,  the  keys  of  the  gurdwara 
were  handed  over  to  Jhabbar.  Soon,  the  army  was  withdrawn,  and 
written  possession  of  the  shrine  was  given  by  the  Commissioner  to  a 
hurriedly  constituted  Gurdwara  Managing  Committee,  with  Sardar 
Harbans  Singh  Attari  as  President. 

GOVERNOR  PUNJAB  VISITS  NANKANA  SAHIB 

On  February  22,  a  telegram  was  received  from  Sir  Sundar  Singh 
Majithia,  Executive  Counsellor,  that  the  Governor  Punjab,  along  with 
his  Executive  Council,  would  be  reaching  the  following  morning  and 
that  the  scenes  of  butchery  and  the  half  burnt  bodies  of  martyrs  should 
remain  as  they  were.  The  Governor  and  his  party  saw  the  horrible 
spectre  of  the  massacre,  and  he  kept  weeping  all  the  time  they  remained 
in  the  shrine.  An  old  lady  appeared  before  the  Governor  and  said  that 
her  four  sons  and  a  grandson  were  martyred,  and  justice  be  given  to  her. 
Saying  this,  she  fell  on  the  ground  unconscious.69  The  Governor  assured 
the  Sikhs  that  justice  would  be  done  in  the  matter  and  that  the  criminals 
would  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  He  also  announced  that  a  Sikh 
force  would  be  deployed  to  further  safeguard  the  gurdwara.  The 
appointment  of  S.B.  Mehtab  Singh,  Public  Prosecutor,  to  conduct  a 
preliminary  enquiry,  showed  the  Government's  earnestness  to  allay  Sikh 
suspicions  and  avoid  direct  conflict  with  them.708  Next  day,  five  mahants 
of  different  gurdwaras  at  Nankana  Sahib,  voluntarily  handed  over  the 
shrines  to  the  Akalis  and  compromised  with  them. 

MAHARAJA  DALIP  SINGH'S  DAUGHTER  VISITS  THE  SITE 
On  Feb.  24,  the  daughter  of  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh,  who  lived 
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at  Lahore,  accompanied  by  Sardar  J  oginder  Singh  Rasulpur,  came  to 
Nankana  Sahib.  She  inspected  the  site  and  learnt  about  every  detail  of 


services. 


GANDHI'S  GRATUITOUS  ADVICE 


Accompanied  by  other  Congress  leaders,  Mahatma  Gandhi 
Nankana  Sahib  on  March  3, 1921,  to  exploit  the  prevalent  Sikh 
resentment  against  the  Government  and  give  it  a  direction.  Their  inten- 
tions were  not  clean  .71a  Jhabbar  explained  all  the  details  of  the  massacre 
and  at  the  end  said  that  the  Governor  had  shown  complete  sympathy 
and  assured  justice  in  the  matter.  All  the  Congress  leaders  praised  the 
Sikhs  and  condemned  the  Government  in  their  speeches.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  observed  in  his  address  that  his  faith  forbids  him  to  commit 
suicide  so  as  to  become  one  with  the  martyrs  and  said,  that  some  Sikhs 
were  co-operating  with  the  Government,  but  now  he  advised  all  of  them 
to  work  for  independence  of  the  country  and  non-cooperation  with  the 
Government.72  To  his  dismay  and  amazement,  Gandhi  now  learnt  that 
the  Sikhs  did  not  consider  themselves  to  be  Hindus,  which  he  had 
perceived  them  to  be.  On  March  13,  i.e.,  ten  days  after  his  visit  to 
Nanakana  Sahib,  he  wrote  in  the  'Navjivan',  "Till  today,  I  had  thought 
of  them  as  a  sect  of  Hinduism.  But,  their  leaders  think  that  theirs  is  a 

distinct  religion"  Their  sacred  book  is  the  word  of  their  Gurus  and 

apart  from  the  book,  they  accept  no  other  scriptures  as  holy".728  He 
wanted  them,  "to  dedicate  this  martyrdom  to  Bharat  Afata,  and  believe 
that  the  Khalsa  can  remain  free  only  in  a  free  India".  He  offered  them 
a  gratuitous  advice  to  go  in  for  arbitration  for  settlement  of  possession 
of  gurd  war  as  or  postpone  the  question  till  the  attainment  of  swarajya.72b 
Gandhi  was  all  the  more  piqued,  firstly,  at  Akalis  running  a 
perfectly  non-violent  movement  drawing  encomiums  all  around, 
whereas  his  movement  had  ended  in  a  fiasco;  and,  secondly,  the  Hindu- 
Muslim  riots  extinguishing  whatever  good  was  left  of  his  non-violent 
non-cooperation  movement.  However,  the  testimony  of  C.F.  Andrews 
and  others  on  Guru  ka  Bagh  Morcha,  to  Gandhi  seemed  bunkum.  Being 
a  typical  egotist,  he  could  not  relish  such  encomiums  being  showered 


In  mid-May  1923,  Indu  Lai  K.  Yajnik  was  transferred  to  stay 
with  Gandhi  in  Yerwada  Jail.  He  discussed  with  Gandhi,  "About  the 
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carried  out  a  most  extraordinary  species  of  satyagraha  against  the 
corrupt  temple  priests,  and  incidently  against  the  Government  forces 
allied  with  them".  Gandhi  was  most  disagreeable  to  the  introductory 
opening  of  the  subject.  And,  we  can  not  do  better  than  quote  Yajnik  on 
his  discussions  with  Gandhi  which  hurt  him  and  "chilled  my  en- 
thusiasm". 

"He  told  me  that  he  had  read  a  good  deal  of  literature  about 
the  Sikh  religion  and  the  Sikh  religious  campaigns,  and  also  knew  the 
Akalis  well  by  experience,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusions  that  their 
campaign  fell  far  short  of  true  satyagraha,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  they 
harboured  violence  in  their  hearts  even  when  they  appeared  to  welcome 
a  hailstorm  of  bullets,  swords  and  spears  with  apparent  equanimity. 
Even  the  large  number  in  which  they  marched  on  Nankana,  and  other 
shrines,  served  to  show  that  they  harboured  in  their  hearts  a  species  of 
violence".  Hurt  at  such  adverse  judgement,  I  brought  to  his  notice  the 
generous  encomium  that  had  been  showered  on  them  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  C.F.  Andrews,  who  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  these  hefty 
men  beaten  and  even  killed  during  their  successive  struggles  without 
even  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  He  heard  all  this  and  much  more  that  I 
put  before  him.  But  while  expressing  the  warmest  admiration  for  their 
heroism,  he  rigidly  stuck  to  his  conclusion  and  refused  to  give  his  saintly 
blessing  to  such  a  semi-militant  movement.72* 


In  a  meeting  of  Sikh  leaders  at  Nankana  Sahib,  Master  Mota 
Singh  proposed  that  they  should  not  co-operate  with  the  Government 
even  in  Nankana  Sahib  case.  Sardar  Harbans  Singh  Attari,  Prof.  Jodh 
Singh  and  Jhabbar  opposed  this  resolution,  but  as  the  Sikhs  had  recently 
joined  the  Congress,  they  showed  greater  respect  for  what  Gandhi  had 
advised  them.  Accordingly,  resolution  for  non-co-operation  in  prosecu- 
tion of  Nanakana  Sahib  case  was  passed,  and  copies  were  sent  to  the 


GOVERNMENT  REVISES  ITS  POLICY 

On  March  8,  a  meeting  of  Sikh  leaders  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
was  summoned  by  Government  at  Lahore.  Sir  John  Maynard,  Home 
Member,  advised  Sikhs  to  take  possession  of  gurdwaras  only  through 
law  courts.  S.B.  Mehtab  Singh  replied  that  no  such  law  existed.  But  the 
Home  Member  reiterated,  that  in  future  the  Sikhs  should  not  take 
possession  of  gurdwaras  by  force.  Jhabbar  replied  that  if  this  was  the 


Government  telegraphically. 
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purpose  of  the  meeting,  it  had  better  not  been  called,  and  left  the 
meeting.  All  Sikh  leaders  followed. 

The  Home  Member  then  observed  that  till  then  the  Govern- 
ment thought  that  the  Gurdwara  Reform  Movement  was  a  religious 
affair.  But,  now  it  was  clear  that  the  Akalis  were  working  under  the 
influence  of  Congress.  Government  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  revise  its 
previous  policy  of  allowing  them  to  take  possession  of  gurdwaras  as 
heretofore. 

For  sometime  past,  the  Government  seemed  to  be  working  on 
a  policy  which  Lord  Lawrence*  had  once  thought  advisable,  The  Sikhs 
were  the  bravest  and  the  most  chivalrous  race  in  India,  and  they  now 
seemed  disposed  to  submit  with  manly  self-restraint  to  our  superior 
power,  if  only  we  use  it  with  equity  and  toleration".73  But  with  the  Sikhs 
adopting  non-cooperation  resolution,  more  than  once  under  Congress 
influence,  against  the  advice  of  their  sober  leaders,  the  Government 
decided  to  take  action  against  the  Akalis. 

Besides,  as  communicated  in  a  confidential  memorandum, 
dated  Feb.  22,  1922,  to  Government  of  India,  Punjab  Government 
thought,  "The  Akali  movement  is  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  much  greater 
concern  than  the  civil  disobedience  campaign  instituted  by  Mr 
Gandhi....  Gandhi's  propaganda  makes  its  appeal  mainly  to  Urban 
classes,  which  lack  both  the  stamina  and  physical  courage  to  oppose 
successfully  even  small  bodies  of  police;  the  Akali  campaign  is  essen- 
tially a  rural  movement  and  its  followers  are  of  fine  physique  with  a 
national  history  of  which  the  martial  characteristics  have  been  kept 
alive.  Finally,  the  national  volunteer  force  of  the  Congress  is  unarmed, 
whereas  the  Akali  has  acquired  the  right  to  arm  himself  with  a  for- 
midable offensive  weapon.  There  is  little  in  common  between  the  two 
movements  beyond  hatred  of  the  British  rule".  4 

GOVERNMENT  ACTS  AGAINST  AKALIS 

Commissioner  Lahore,  accompanied  by  senior  military  of- 
ficers, again  arrived  at  Nankana  Sahib  with  a  sizable  force  on  March  11, 
and  ordered  arrest  of  Jhabbar,  which  the  latter  complied  with.  But 
Jhabbar  told  his  volunteers  that,  under  no  circumstances,  should  the 
authorities  be  allowed  to  enter  the  gurdwara.  About  150  Akali  leaders 
were  arrested  throughout  Punjab  and  prosecutions  launched  against 
them.  Jhabbar  was  charged  on  33  counts.  The  pro-Congress  Sikh 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  now  pressing  for  non-cooperation  in 
these  cases,  but  the  Chief  Khalsa  Diwan  and  S.B.  Mehtab  Singh  were 


against  this  policy.  It  was  decided  that  the  opinion  of  the  arrested 
leaders  be  taken  in  this  respect.  Leaders  of  both  the  groups  came  to  the 
jail  to  consult  the  arrested  leaders.  The  latter  decided  that  they  would 
abide  by  what  Jhabbar  thought  appropriate.  Jhabbar  gave  his  unam- 
biguous opinion  that  their  movement  was  purely  a  religious  one  and 
should  not  be  linked  to  politics.  Their  cases  were,  however,  proceeded 
against  them.  They  were  convicted  to  various  sentences,  Jathedar 
Bhuchar  and  Jhabbar  to  nine  and  eighteen  years  of  imprisonment, 
respectively.  However,  after  six  months,  Sir  Sundar  Singh  Majithia  and 
Sardar  Joginder  Singh  Rasulpur  were  able  to  secure  the  release  of  all 
the  convicted  leaders  on  the  condition  that  they  would  not  take  posses- 
sion of  gurdwaras  forcibly. 

THE  KEYS  AFFAIR 

At  the  time  of  taking  over  control  of  Harimandar  and  Akal 
Takht  by  the  Panth  in  October,  1920,  S.  Sunder  Singh  Ramgarhia  was 
the  sarbrah.  Jathedar  Bhuchar  and  Jhabbar  thought  it  inadvisable  to 
take  the  keys  of  to'sha  khana,  which  contained  sacred  relics  and  other 
valuable  articles  worth  millions  of  rupees  until  a  regular  SGPC  was 
constituted.  As  such,  the  SGPC  on  being  formed,  passed  a  resolution 
on  October  29,  1921,  to  obtain  keys  from  the  sarbrah.  The  latter  con- 
sulted the  D.C.,  who,  on  instructions  from  the  Government,  deposited 
the  keys  in  the  Government  Treasury.  A  virulent  campaign  against  the 
Government's  action  was  launched  by  the  Sikhs  in  the  press  and  on 
platform.  The  Government  banned  meetings  in  Amritsar,  Lahore  and 
Sheikhupur  districts  under  the  Sedition  Act,  in  spite  of,  which  the  Akali 
leaders  continued  its  tirade.  As  a  result,  about  200  leaders  including 
office  bearers  of  the  SGPC,  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment.  The  Akalis  selected  a  new  SGPC,  and  con- 
tinued themorcha.  The  Government  tried  to  appoint  a  new  sarbrah,  but 
not  a  single  Sikh  came  forward  to  accept  the  post.  The  Government  felt 
helpless  against  the  ever  rising  tide  of  religious  fervour  of  the  entire  Sikh 
nation.  Therefore,  Sir  John  Maynard  announced  release  of  Sikh 
prisoners  on  January  12, 1922.  Five  days  later,  the  Government  handed 
over  the  53  keys  of  the  toshan  khana  to  Baba  Kharak  Singh  in  a 
congregation  of  Sikhs  at  Akal  Takht  on  January  17.  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
in  a  telegram  to  Baba  Kharak  Singh,  said,  "First  decisive  battle  for 
India's  freedom  won.  Congratulations."75  What  a  subtle  trick  to  turn  a 
purely  religious  struggle  into  a  political  campaign,  which  landed  the 
Sikhs  in  a  most  formidable  confrontation  with  the  Government! 
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GURU-KA-BAGH  MORCHA 

Mahant  Sundar  Das  of  Guru-ka-Bagh  Gurdwara  had  handed 
over  possession  of  the  shrine  to  the  Akalis,  who  were  managing  it  since 
January,  1921.  Under  advice  of  the  local  officials,  the  mahant  managed 
to  remove  from  the  record  of  the  SGPC  his  written  undertaking  of 
handing  over  the  shrine  to  the  Panth.  When,  as  usual,  the  Sikh 

in  the  common  kitchen,  the  mahant  reported  the  matter  to  the  police, 
who  arrested  the  employees  and  launched  prosecution  against  them. 
This  formed  the  basis  for  this  new  morcha,  which  once  again  brought 
the  mighty  Raj  to  its  knees  before  the  surging  tide  of  Sikh  religious  and 
patriotic  fervour. 

Since  August  22,  1922,  a  hundred  strong  jatha  would  daily 
march  from  Akal  Takht,  after  a  vow  to  remain  peaceful  and  non-violent 
against  all  sort  of  humiliations  and  merciless  beatings  by  the  police 
under  direct  supervision  of  a  British  Additional  Superintendant  of 
Police.  Jhabbar's  veterans  again  formed  the  first  jatha  of  this  morcha. 
For  nineteen  days  the  encounter  between  the  police  and  the  passive 
Akalis,  including  several  jathas  of  retired  First  World  War  army  pen- 
sioners, continued.  Such  was  the  enormity  of  the  police  atrocities  and 
such  the  publicity  arrangements  of  the  SGPC  and  such  its  effect  on  the 
conscience  of  the  entire  Indian  nation,  that  leaders  like  Pandit  Madan 
Mohan  Malviya,  Pandit  Moti  Lai  Nehru,  Hakim  Ajmal  Khan,  Sir  Sunder 
Singh  Majithia,  Sir  Joginder  Singh  Rasulpur,  C.F.  Andrews,  Dr  Ansari, 
Swami  Shankracharya  of  Sharda  Peeth,  Swami  Shardhanand,  Mufti 
Kifayat  Ullah,  President  of  the  Jamait-u-Ulemai-Hind,  Delhi,  Dr  Duni 
Chand,  Bar-at-law,  President,  Panjab  Provincial  Congress  Committee, 
Prof.  Ruchi  Ram  Sahni  and  hundreds  of  other  eminent  persons,  Hindus, 
Muslims,  Sikhs  and  Christians  from  all  over  India,  irrespective  of  party 
affiliations,  converged  on  the  scene  of  occurrence  and  witnessed  the 
'Christ  like'  noble  behaviour  of  the  Akalis.76  The  Christian  Missionary, 
C.F.  Andrews  apprised  the  Lt.  Governor,  Punjab,  of  the  police  brutality, 
who  visited  Guru-ka-Bagh  on  September  13,  and  ordered  police  beat- 


covered  by  representatives  of  the  press  from  as  far  away  as  Allahabad, 
Calcutta  and  Madras.  18  doctors  and  24  compounders  of  various  institu- 
tions such  as  Congress,  Khilafat  Movement,  etc.,  and  private  prac- 
titioners were  attending  on  the  wounded  at  the  scene  of  occurrence  and 
in  the  four  hospitals  installed  in  the  Golden  Temple  Complex.  Inspite 
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•of  the  extremity  of  police  barbarity,  so  many  Akali  volunteers  had 
assembled  dXAkal  Takht  and  everyone  was  pressing  the  SGPC  to  send 
their  jatha  earlier  than  the  others.  Realising  that  the  spirit  of  the  Akalis 
could  not  be  crushed,  the  Government  came  forward  with  a  face  saving 
device.  A  Hindu  philanthropist,  Sir  Ganga  Ram  of  Lahore,  was  per- 
suaded to  take  on  lease  the  gurdwara  land  from  the  mahant.  Sir  Ganga 
Ram  informed  the  Goverment  that  he  did  not  need  police  help.  In  this 
way,  this  gory  episode  came  to  an  end  on  November  17, 1922.  The  Akalis 
again  took  over  possession  of  the  shrine  and  the  lands  attached  to  it. 
This  was  the  second  decisive  battle  won  78 

APPRECIATION  BY  THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 

The  Indian  National  Congress,  in  its  annual  session  at  Gaya  in 
December-January,  1924,  passed  a  resolution  recording,  "With  pride 
and  admiration,  its  appreciation  of  the  unexampled  bravery  of  the  Akali 
martyrs,  and  the  great  and  noble  example  of  non-violence  set  by  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation".79  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya, 
while  addressing  a  public  meeting  at  Amritsar  observed,  "If  India  is  to 
have  independence  soon,  every  Hindu  family  in  India  should  have  a 
baptised  Sikh  among  them,  because,  only  those  can  have  freedom  who 
can  receive  martyrdom  bravely  like  the  Akalis,  for.  otherwise  the  idea 
of  independence  would  remain  a  mere  fantasy".  Having  personally 
witnessed  the  brutal  happenings  in  this  morcha,  C.F.  Andrews  said, 
"The  Cross  had  travelled  East". 

THE  NABHA  EPISODE 

Two  episodes  during  the  year  1923,  again  drove  the  Sikh  Panth 
to  confrontation  with  the  Government;  (a)  removal  of  Maharaja 
Ripudaman  Singh  of  Nabha.(b)  Akali  morcha  atJaito.  Maharaja  Nabha 
was  of  national  views  and  always  sympathised  with  national  causes. 
During  the  years  1906-8,  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Council  of  State,  he 
had  close  association  with  the  national  leaders  such  as  G.K.  Gokhle, 
Tilak,  Raj  Bihari  Bose,  etc.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  Sikh 
Anand  Marriage  Act  in  1908.  Through  his  intervention,  Gurdwara 
Rakab  Ganj  affair  was  amicably  settled.  At  the  time  of  his  ascending  the 
Nabha  gaddi  in  1912,  instead  of  inviting  the  British  Agent  for  the 
coronation  ceremony,  he  himself  summoned  a  darbar  and  performed 
the  function.  When  the  Governor  Punjab  sought  to  visit  Nabha,  to 
personally  congratulate  him  on  his  assumption  of  gaddi,  the  Maharaja 
informed  him  that  he  would  not  like  the  Governor  to  bother  himself  for 
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such  an  ordinary  occasion.  At  the  time  of  the  Nankana  Sahib  massacre, 
he  expressed  deep  sympathy  with  the  martyrs  and,  as  per  decision  of 
the  SGPC  to  wear  black  turbans  by  all  Sikhs,  in  commemoration  of  this 
tragic  happening,  the  Maharaja  also  wore  a  black  turban. 


The  Maharaja  had  a  dispute  with  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala, 
known  for  his  pro-Government  role.  He  had  no  dispute  with  the 
Government  of  India,  but  the  latter  was  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
settle  score  with  him  for  his  national  views.  As  a  result  of  mediation, 
Maharaja  Nabha  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  July,  1923.  Col.  Cichin, 
Political  Agent  for  Phulkian  States,  who,  with  the  help  of  troops  and 
armoured  cars,  took  the  Maharaja  Nabha  by  surprise  on  July  8, 1923, 
taunted  him  with  the  query,  'Where  is  that  Akali'?  1  The  announcement 


It  was  not  their  wont  to  take  things  lying  down.  The  Akali 
leaders  explained  the  various  facets  of  the  painful  episode  to  the  Sikh 
masses  through  press  and  platform.  They  sent  telegrams  to  the  Viceroy 
to  restore  the  status  quo  and  supply  balm  to  the  tormented  Sikh  psyche 
particularly  to  the  residents  of  Nabha  state,  but  to  no  effect.  The  SGPC 
then  appealed  to  the  Sikh  masses  to  start  Akhand  Paths  and  offer 
prayers  for  the  restoration  of  the  Maharaja.  It  was  one  such  Akhand 
Path  at  Gurdwara  Gangsar,  Jaito,  which  the  Nabha  state  authorities 
disrupted  on  September  14,  1923,  against  which  sacrilege,  the  Akalis 
launched  a  morcha. 

On  a  suggestion  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the 
Viceroy  ordered  the  Punjab  Government  to  declare  the  SGPC  and 
Akali  Dal  unlawful  bodies.  Government  arrested  50  members  of  the 
SGPC,  and  charged  them  with  conspiracy  to  wage  war  against  the 
Emperor.81A  The  sufferings  of  Akalis  received  country-wide  attention. 
The  Indian  National  Congress  at  its  Delhi  session  deputed  Jawahar  Lai 
Nehru,  Principal  Gidwani  and  K.  Santanam  to  go  to  Jaito  and  study  the 
situation.  They,  too,  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  two  and  half  years 
of  imprisonment.  However,  Pt.  Moti  Lai  Nehru's  efforts,  through  the 
Viceroy,  brought  about  their  release. 

When  Pt.  Moti  Lai  Nehru  reached  Nabha  railway  station  on 
September  24,  he  was  officially  informed  that  he  could  not  enter  the 
town.  When  told  that  he  had  come  to  see  his  son,  Messers  Johnston  and 
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Ogilivie,  Administrator  and  his  Assistant  visited  Pt.  Moti  Lai  Nehru  at 
the  railway  station  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  On  learning  of  Pt.  Moti 
Lai's  presence,  multitudes  of  people  began  to  assemble  there  for  his 
darshan,  with  the  result  that  he  had  to  come  out  of  the  waiting  room 
again  and  again.  Pandit  Ji  questioned  them  searchingly,  if  they  believed 
that  the  hard  things  said  against  the  Maharaja  by  his  detractors  were 
true.  They  replied  that  the  campaign  of  villificalion  was  the  work  of  a 
few  traitors  and  self  seekers.  On  asking,  if  they  wanted  the  Maharaja 
back,  they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  they  were  longing  for  his  return  with 
their  heart  and  soul.81  Pandit  Ji  left  Nabha  the  same  evening  without 
seeing  his  son. 

In  the  beginning,  daily  jathas  of  25  each  from  Akal  Takhl  to 
Jaito  were  sent  to  resume  the  interrupted  Akhand  Path  since  mid- 
September.  This  continued  till  February,  1924.  The  Government  now 
decided  to  crush  the  movement  and  arrested  the  second  batch  of  62 
SGPC  members  and  other  Akali  leaders  on  January  7,  1924.  Govern- 
ment also  made  the  mahant  of  Gurdwara  Bhai  Pheru  in  Lahore  district 
to  resile  from  his  earlier  compromise  with  the  Akalis  by  which  the  shrine 
had  been  handed  over  to  the  latter,  with  the  sole  object  of  dividing  the 
Akalis'  struggle  on  two  fronts.  The  Akalis  then  started  another  morcha 
for  possession  of  Bhai  Pheru  Gurdwara  as  well,  which  continued  till 
September,  1925,  resulting  in  the  arrest  of  4,000  Akalis,  when,  with  the 
passage  of  the  Gurdwara  Act,  1925,  the  agitation  was  suspended  and 
control  of  the  shrine  assumed  by  the  Panth. 

The  Government  conlinued  repression  of  the  Jaito  morcha, 
when  on  Februarys  1924,  the  Akalis  sent  its  first  Shaliidee  jatha  of  500 
reaching  Jaito  on  February  20-21,  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Nankana 
Sahib  tragedy.  Crowds  of  sympathisers  and  well-wishers,  numbering 
about  5,000-6,000,  were  marching  along  with  the  jatha.  Included  among 
the  sympathisers  were  Dr  Kitchlu,  Bar-at-Law,  Principal  Gidwani,  Mr. 
Zirnmand  of 'New  York  Times'  and  thousands  of  others.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  the  above  said  unimpeachable  eye  witnesses,  the  jatha 
was  moving  in  perfect  order,  and  non-violent  as  well  as  unarmed  when 
fired  upon  by  the  state  forces,  leading  to  about  100  dead  and  200 
wounded.  Nearly  700  Sikhs,  including  the  members  of  the  jatha  and  the 
accompanying  crowds,  were  arrested.82  For  24  hours  after  the  shooting, 
neither  the  Sikhs  were  allowed  to  attend  to  the  wounded  nor  the 
authorities  themselves  rendered  any  assistance,  with  the  result  that 
many  died  Tor  lack  of  timely  medical  assistance . 

This  second  massacre  of  the  Gurdwara  Reform  Movement 
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aroused  sympathy  for  the  Akali  cause  throughout  India.  On  January  27, 
47  members  of  the  Central  Assembly,  including  MA.  Jinnah,  Sir  Mohd. 
Yaqub  and  Pt.  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  moved  an  adjournment  mo- 
tion, to  discuss  this  gory  happening.  A  similar  motion  was  also  moved 
in  the  Punjab  Council.  A  day  later,  the  Working  Committee  of  the  All 
India  Congress  Committee  passed  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the 
victims  and  promised  assistance  to  the  sufferers.83 

In  thus  trial  of  strength,  the  authorities  found  that  they  were 
unable  to  effectively  put  a  stop  to  the  growing  Akali  agitation.  All  the 
jails  having  been  filled  by  the  Akali  volunteers,  and  there  being  no 
immediate  end  to  the  agitation,  the  Government  was  compelled  to  open 
fresh  negotiations  with  the  Akali  leadership  for  a  legislative  solution  of 
the  Akali  problem.  Accordingly,  General  Birdwood,  the  C-in-C,  North- 
ern Command,  who  was  known  for  his  friendship  with  the  Sikhs,  was 
invited  by  the  Viceroy  to  negotiate  with  the  Akali  leadership.  A  Com- 
mittee with  General  Birdwood  as  Chairman  and  Bhai  Jodh  Singh  and 
Sardar  Narain  Singh  M.L.C.s,  as  members,  was  set  up  to  remove  the 
misunderstanding,  and  to  ascertain  the  lines  on  which  a  fresh  legislation 
for  gurdwara  management  could  be  passed.  However,  after  a  whole 
month's  discussions,  no  agreed  solution  to  the  problem  could  be  arrived 
al.83a 

Forty  thousand  Sikh  sympathisers  were  present  at  the  time  of 
departure  of  the  second  500  strong  shahidee  jatha  from  Akal  Takht  on" 
February  28,  who  vowed  to  perform  101  Akhand  Paths  at  Gurdwara 
Gangsar  in  place  of  the  one  interrupted  earlier.  Several  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  including  Pt.  M  M.  Malaviya,  Mr.  D.P.  Sinha, 
Messers  Rangaswami  Iyenger,  Vedmurti  and  M.S.  Bhatt,  accompanied 
by  three  Punjab  Councillors  nominated  by  the  Punjab  Government, 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  even  after  their 
visits  to  Nabha  and  Gurdwara  Gangsar.85  The  members  of  the  shahidee 
jatha  were  arrested  on  reaching  Jaito  and  later  let  off  in  far  flung  jungles 
infested  with  poisonous  and  deadly  insects.  As  the  Nabha  Administra- 
tion was  in  no  mood  to  allow  the  Akalis  to  perform  the  Akhand  Paths 
uninterrupted,  17  shahidee  jathas  of  500  each  were  sent  from  Akal  Takht 
between  February  21, 1924  to  April,  1925.  Included  in  these  jathas  were 
members  from  Punjab,  Bengal,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  North 
America.  The  jathas  included  retired  array  and  civilian  personnel.  This 
long  drawn  out  struggle  for  exercise  of  a  religious  rite  between  peaceful 
and  non-violent  crusaders  and  the  revengeful  Nabha  Administration, 
and  its  cognizance  having  been  taken  by  the  Central  Assembly  and  many 
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Edward  Maclagon,  Governor  Punjab,  in  his  letter  dated  March 
1, 1924,  to  Sir  Hailey,  then  Home  Member,  Government  of  India,  wrote 
that,  "Deterrent  sentences  to  the  under-trial  Akalis  might  make  the 
Sikhs  ready  to  put  forward  reasonable  terms".  Sir  Hailey  supported  this 
view,  but  added  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  should  be  hit  much 
harder  than  what  has  been  done  so  far.  During  the  interval  between  the 
failure  of  Birdwood  negotiations  in  June,  1924,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Gurdwara  Act  in  July  1925,  the  Akalis  and  their  resources  were  put  to 
the  severest  test  by  the  new  Punjab  Governor  Sir  Malcolm  Hailey.85" 
At  this  critical  juncture,  it  was  the  national  leaders  like  Pt.  M.M. 
Malaviya  and  MA.  Jinnah,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Akalis.  They 
tried  to  take  the  wind  out  of  Hailey's  sail  by  drafting  their  Bill  in 
consultation  with  the  Akali  leadership  and  by  asking  them  to  move  it  in 
the  Punjab  Council,  and  the  Hindu  members  to  support  it.  In  case  the 
Bill  was  not  allowed  to  be  introduced,  Malaviya  had  declared  that  they 
would  introduce  the  same  in  the  Central  Legislature  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  Sikh  gurdwaras  outside  Punjab  as  well.856  Sir  Malcolm 
Hailey,  took  over  as  Governor  Punjab  in  May,  1924.  Sir  Hailey  having 
failed  to  crush  the  ever  surging  religious  fervour  of  the  Akalis,  and  also 
in  view  of  the  political  moves  contemplated  by  the  national  leaders  to 
introduce  the  Gurdwara  Bill  in  the  central  Assembly,  initiated  a  subtle 
policy  of  creating  pro-Govt.  groups  of  some  retired  personnel  and 
formed  them  into  Sewak  Sudhar  Committees.  By  October  1924,  the 
formation  of  a  provincial  Sudhar  Committee  was  announced.  The  Govt, 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  Guru  ka  Bagh  Morcha,  came  out  with  a  face  saving 
device.  A  jatha  organised  by  this  Committee  was  allowed  to  enter 
Gurdwara  Gangsar  to  perform  the  Akhand  Path.  The 
performed  101  Akhand  Paths  by  way  of  penance. 

THE  GURDWARA  ACT 

With  the  successful  close  of  Jaito  Morcha,  Sir  Hailey  realised 

"»e  poignancy  of  Sikh  demand  to  draft  themselves  a  Gurdwara  Bill. 

Accordingly,  "a  Bill  introduced  by  S.  Tara  Singh  of  Moga,  as  a  Private 

ft  5SJ?  m}'  was  adopted  by  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  on  July 

•MiT.?8!!*6  ?f  the  P°isonous  and  misleading  statement  by  Gandhi 
against  the  Gurdwara  P 
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Council  by  sucb  eminent  Hindus  as  Raja  Narinder  Nath,  Dr  GokaJ 
Chand  Narang  and  others.  The  Act  defined  a  'Sikh'  who  made  the 
declaration,  'I  solemnly  affirm  that  1  am  a  Sikh  that  I,  believe  in  Guru 
Granth  Sahib,  that  I  believe  in  the  Ten  Gurus  and  that  1  have  no  other 
religion'.  A  patit  (apostate)  was  excluded  from  membership  of  the 


"Thus,  after  a  sustained  and  painful  struggle,  which  cost  the 
Sikh  Panth  400  dead,  20,000  injured  and  30,000  jailed  men  and  women, 
besides  dismissals  from  services,  withdrawals  of  jagirs  and  pensions, 
confiscation  of  properties  and  impositions  of  fines  amounting  to  Rs.  15 
lakhs,  the  corrupt  and  anti-Sikh  maryada  mahants  and  pujaris  were 
driven  out  from  the  Sikh  gurdwaras,  which  were  now  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Gurdwara  Act,  1925,  and  were  restored  to  the  Guru 
Panth".  This  added  another  golden  page  to  the  Sikh  chronicles  of 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Jathedar  Jhabbar,  realising  the  nature  of  the  long  drawn  out 
morchas  at  Jaito  and  Bhai  Pheru,. decided  to  remain  outside  jail  so  as 
to  help  arrange  volunteers  for  this  struggle.  The  8th,  500  slxongshahidee 
jatha  was  sent  by  him  from  Gurdwara  Sachcha  Sauda.  He  toured  Punjab 
and  delivered  spirited  religious  sermons  exhorting  Sikhs  to  get  baptised, 
and  fight  with  heart  and  soul  for  their  right  to  control  their 
gurdwaras.The  new  Governor  Sir  Hailey,  delivered  his  first  speech, 
saying  that  when  courts  would  pass  orders  for  restoration  of  a  gurdwara 
back  to  a  mahant,  the  Government  would  ensure  that  its  possession  was 
delivered  to  him.  In  reply,  Jhabbar  issued  a  statement  saying,  that  a 
court  order  had  already  been  passed  in  favour  of  the  mahant  regarding 
Akal  Takht,  and  that  not  to  speak  of  the  Governor,  even  the  Viceroy 
would  not  be  able  to  have  its  possession  taken  back  from  the  Panth.  In 
fact,  the  Sikhs  would  soon  take  over  all  the  remaining  gurdwaras  as 
well.  Five  days  later,  Jhabbar  was  sentenced  to  18  years  of  imprison- 
ment and  thrown  in  Chambelpur  jail  in  1924.  After  four  and  half  years 
of  indescribable  hardships  in  different  jails,  Jhabbar  was  released  in 
thoroughly  shattered  health,  for,  the  Government  would  not  take  the 

POSSESSION  OF  GURDWARA  PROPERTIES 

After  passage  of  the  Gurdwara  Act,  1925,  taking  possession  of 
all  the  properties  in  the  names  of  different  gurdwaras  in  Punjab  was  no 
easy  job.  Nankana  Sahib  Gurdwara  being  the  largest  landed  estate, 
"  the  toughest  example. 
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Jhabbar,  Bhai  Narain  Singh,  manager  of  the  gurdwara  accompanied  by 
other  assistants,  went  to  take  the  actual  possession  of  the  lands  situated 
in  Patti  Lehna  Das  for  which  a  court  decree  had  already  been  obtained. 
The  tenants  came  out  in  good  number  to  fight  it  out  when  one  of  them 
was  seriously  injured  in  the  encounter.  Three  days  later,  during  a 
magisterial  enquiry,  the  injured  man  died.  His  forged  dying  declaration 
was  recorded  to  the  effect  that  Jhabbar  had  stabbed  him  with  a  spear, 
and  that  Bhai  Narain  Singh,  Manager,  had  given  him  a  sword  blow.  The 
Government  was  determined  to  get  them  capital  punishment  along  with 
nine  others  who  were  mentioned  in  the  F.I.R.  The  Sessions  Judge, 
Chaudhary  Ihsan-UI-Huq,  happened  to  be  a  member  of  Maharaja 
Patiala's  cricket  team,  through  whose  good  offices,  all  the  eleven  ac- 
cused were  got  scot  free.  Thus,  after  being  in  jail  for  five  months  on  a 
murder  charge,  J; 
Panthic  services. 

Jhabbar  with  his  25  member  strongjatha  took  possession  of  the 
properties  worth  annual  income  of  a  lakh  and  a  half  of  Gurdwara  Kot 
Bhai  Than  Singh] 
1937. 

LAST  DAYS  OF  JHABBAR 

Jhabbar  would  normally  attend  Panthic  functions  and  sr. 
current  matters.  Sometimes,  he  had  to  inform  the  public  about  \ 
ment  misdeeds.  On  one  such  report  by  the  C.I.D.,  a  warrant  of  arrest 
was  issued  against  him  in  1944.  During  this  period,  he  had  developed 
urinary  trouble.  He  hurriedly  got  himself  operated  and  informed  the 
police  about  his  whereabouts  in  a  private  clinic  in  Lahore,  where  he  was 
arrested  and  then  sentenced  to  one  year  imprisonment.  He  was  70  years 
old  then.  On  his  release,  he  again  engaged  himself  mgurmot patvhar  and 
Panthic  services. 

During  the  partition  in  1947,  Jhabbar  returned  to  India  after 
every  Hindu  and  Sikh  had  left  Nankana  Sahib  area.  He  then  occupied 
himself  in  resettlement  of  the  people  who  had  arrived  from  the  other 
side  of  the  border.  Himself  with  his  family,  he  settled  in  village  Babri, 
in  Karnal  district  where  during  his  remaining  14  years  of  life,  he  got  a 
high  school,  a  hospital,  a  pacca  road  and  other  similar  amenities  for  the 
area  sanctioned.  In  1962,  after  a  brief  illness,  he  passed  away  in  his 
village  at  the  age  of  88.  Bhai  Narain  Singh  records,  "I  frequently  visited 
him  during  his  illness.  First  of  all,  he  would  always  put  searching 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Panth". 


Such  is  the  tale,  in  brief,  of  the  Sikh  gurdwaras,  Harimandar 
and  Akal  Takht  and  of  some  of  the  Sikh  saint-soldiers  like  the  valiant, 
Jathedar,  Kartar  Singh  Jhabbar,  who  brought  glory  and  honour  to  the 
nation. 
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AKAL  TAKHT  AND  SIKH  HERITAGE 

Dr  Gurdarshan  Singh  DhiUon 

Harimandar  Sahib,  the  holiest  shrine  of  Sikhism  was  built  by 
the  fifth  Sikh  guru,  Guru  Arjun.  The  Akal  Takht,  the  highest  seat  of 
temporal  authority  of  the  Sikhs,  was  built  by  the  sixth  guru,  Guru 
Hargobind  to  administer  to  the  empirical  needs  of  the  people.  The  two 
places  standing  opposite  each  other  form  part  of  the  Darbar  Sahib,  an 
integrated  complex,  which  represents  the  integrated  ideology  of  the 
Sikh  Gurus. 

Sikhism  is  primarily  a  whole-life  or  miri-piri  spiritual  system, 
which  takes  cognisance  of  all  the  spiritual  and  socio-political  problems 
of  man.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  teachings  of  the  Gurus  were  not 
confined  to  the  spiritual  sphere  alone.  They  covered  the  entire  range 
of  human  activities  in  the  phenomenal  world,  including  the  socio-politi- 
cal sphere.  The  Gurus  believed  that  the  religious  life  must  be  lived  and 
practised  in  the  socio-political  context.  They  clarified  that  fighting 
against  injustice  was  not  against  the  spirit  of  any  religion,  rather  it  was 
an  essential  part  of  a  practical  religion.  At  a  time  when  Indian  thought 
was  dominated  by  asceticism  and  world-negation,  the  Gurus'  call  to 
action  had  a  special  appeal.  This  call  was  for  social  betterment  and 
social  service,  practical  and  humanitarian.  The  message  of  the  Gurus 
was  one  of  universal  brotherhood  and  welfare  for  all.  They  inaugurated 
a  life- affirming,  life-asserting,  egalitarian  and  virile  movement. 
Dynamism  of  the  Sikh  history  must  be  viewed  in  this  light. 

Darbar  Sahib  vindicates  the  unique  idea  of  spiritual  and  em- 
pirical unity,  of  the  inalienable  miri-piri  ideal  handed  down  to  the  Sikhs 
by  their  Gurus,  the  ideal  that  has  nurtured  and  sustained  them  through 
the  centuries.  Unfortunately,  the  unique  doctrinal  position  of  the 
Harimandar  Sahib  and  the  Akal  Takht  has  not  been  appreciated  due 
to  lack  of  a  clear  perception  of  the  Sikh  doctrines. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Guru  Hargobind,  the  Akal  Takht  has 
been  the  venue  of  socio-political  deliberations  of  the  Sikhs.  The  first 
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'hukamnama'  (religious  commandment)  to  the  Sikhs  was  issued  by 
Guru  Hargobind  to  offer  him  arms  and  good  horses  whenever  they 
visited  him,  as  it  had  become  necessary  to  resort  to  arms  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  Mughal  tyranny  on  the  religio-political  front.  The 
Guru  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  'Sacha  patshah'  (True  king),  and  the 
assembly  of  his  followers  came  to  be  known  as  'darbar'  or  court.  The 
appellation  Darbar  Sahib  has  come  down  since  those  times.  The  Guru 
also  wore  two  swords,  signifying  dominion  over  the  two  worlds,  the 
visible  and  the  invisible.  The  establishment  of  the  Akal  Takht  met  the 
long-standing  need  of  the  Sikh  Panth  to  have  a  rallying  point  to  discuss 
their  temporal  and  religious  affairs.  It  brought  out  the  essential  unity 
and  practicability  of  the  Sikh  faith,  which  took  a  full  and  comprehensive 
view  of  life.  The  Guru  created  among  his  people,  a  will  to  resist  and 
stand  up  to  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  times.  It  was  an  unfolding 
of  the  path  laid  down  by  Guru  Nanak. 

It  was  from  the  Akal  Takht  that  the  Gurus  raised  the  banner 
of  religious  and  political  freedom  and  denounced  the  state  oppression 
of  the  times.  During  the  turbulent  phases  in  Sikh  history,  pickets  were 
posted  on  all  roads  leading  to  Amritsar,  and  the  city  was  made  out  of 
bounds  for  the  Sikhs,  but  Akal  Takht  never  lost  its  relevance.  During 

Akal  Takht  to  discuss  matters  of  political  importance  and  sought 
spiritual  and  temporal  blessings.  As  noted  by  J.D.  Cunningham,  a 
meeting  of  the  'Sarbat  Khalsa'  or  a  theo-political  assembly  of  the  whole 
Sikh  people  was  held  at  least  once  a  year  to  seek  'wisdom  and  unanimity 
of  counsel'  from  the  Guru  and  the  Holy  Book.  It  was  perhaps  hoped 
that  the  performance  of  religious  duties  and  the  awe  inspired  by  so  holy 
a  place  might  cause  selfishness  to  yield  to  a  regard  for  the  general 
welfare.  The  decisions  taken  at  these  meetings  were  known  as 
tgurmattas\  John  Malcolm,  a  contemporary  chronicler  observed: 
"When  the  chiefs  meet  upon  this  solemn  occasion,  it  is  concluded  that 
all  private  animosities  cease,  and  that  every  man  sacrifices  his  personal 
feelings  at  the  shrine  of  general  good  and  actuated  by  the  principles  of 
pure  patriotism,  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  religion  and 
commonwealth  to  which  he  belongs".  It  is  in  pursuit  of  this  tradition 
that  the  Sikhs  still  meet  at  the  Akal  Takht  to  resolve  their  factional 
disputes.  The  institutions  of  'Sarbat  Khalsa'  and  gurmatta  have  taken 
firm  roots  in  Sikhism. 
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The  Akal  Takht  served  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Sikh  move- 
ment which  played  a  historic  role  in  the  deliverance  of  Punjab  from  the 
Mughal  oppression  and  the  Afghan  usurpation.  On  the  Diwali  day  of 
October  27, 1761,  the  Sikhs  assembled  at  the  Akal  Takht  and  passed  a 
gurmatta  (decision  in  the  name  of  the  Guru)  to  liberate  Punjab  from 
the  foreign  invaders  and  seize  all  their  strongholds.  They  also  took  a 
vow  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  save  thousands  of  young  girls  who 
were  being  carried  as  war  booty  by  the  invaders.  Each  part  of  the  Takht 
became  a  legend  of  valour,  sacrifice  and  devotion.  It  became  a  symbol 
of  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  Sikhs  and  their  unyielding  determination 
to  survive  against  all  odds.  Even  when  the  admission  of  the  Sikhs  to  the 
temple  was  banned,  it  could  not  deter  them  from  undertaking  a 
pilgrimage  to  holy  Takht.  John  Malcolm  observed  that  some  performed 
the  pilgrimage  in  secret  and  in  disguise.  "The  Sikh  horsemen  were  seen 
riding  at  full  gallop  towards  their  favourite  shrine  of  devotion.  They 
were  often  slain  in  making  this  attempt,  and  sometimes  taken  prisoners, 
to  seek,  instead  of  avoiding,  the  crown  of  martyrdom".  The  same 
authority  states  that  an  instance  was  never  known  of  a  Sikh  taken  on 
his  way  to  Amritsar,  consenting  to  abjure  his  faith.  Many  great  martyr- 
doms and  triumphs  have  been  associated  with  the  historic  Takht.  In  the 
words  of  Malcolm  "no  better  death  is  conceivable  for  a  Sikh  than  that 
which  overtakes  him  while  defending  the  great  cause  of  his  faith  at  this 
centre  of  Sikhism".  No  persecution  could  ever  extinguish  the  light  that 
was  lit  by  the  Gurus  in  their  hearts.  They  have  shown  a  remarkable  will 
and  potency  to  grapple  with  all  crises  without  compromising  the  basic 
and  enduring  values  of  their  faith. 

The  message  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  was  one  of  universal 
benevolence  and  love  for  all.  It  was  at  the  Akal  Takht  that  the  weak 
and  the  meek,  the  needy  and  the  oppressed,  came  from  far  and  near 
to  seek  help  against  tyranny  and  oppression.  Once  a  Brahmin  of  Kasur 
came  and  laid  his  complaint  before  the  assembled  Khalsa  that  his  bride 
had  been  forcibly  taken  away  from  him  by  the  local  Nawab.  The  Sikhs 
vowed  that  they  would  not  rest,  until  they  had  restored  the  Brahmin's 
wifeOo  him.  And  they  did  keep  the  vow.  The  Sikhs  made  tremendous 

brethren.  They  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  the  invaders,  hundreds  of 
Hindu  and  Maratha  girls,  who  were  being  carried  away  to  Ghazni  for 
auction  in  the  slave  market.  The  Sikhs  also  retrieved  the  Dortal  of  the 
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famous  Somnath  temple  of  the  Hindus  which  was  taken  away  by  the 
Afghan  invader  Ahammad  Shah  Abdali.  On  April  10, 1765,  after  the 
return  of  the  invader,  the  Sikhs  assembled  at  the  Akal  Takht  and  passed 
agurrnaita  to  liberate  Lahore.  The  subsequent  Sikh  history  of  the  next 
few  decades  must  be  seen  as  a  struggle  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
theo-political  resolution.  Eventually,  the  Sikhs  occupied  Lahore  and 

The  Akal  Takht  became  a  symbol  of  the  Sikh  struggle  for 
freedom  and  the  nucleus  of  a  crusade  against  a  malevolent  rule.  In  an 
attempt  to  humble  and  humiliate  the  Sikhs  and  to  destroy  their  spiritual 
and  cultural  roots,  it  was  made  a  special  target  of  attack  by  the  invaders. 
It  is  important  to  understand  that,  in  pursuance  of  their  basic  principles 
of  unity  of  religious  and  political  ideals,  the  Sikhs  have  been  waging  a 
dual  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  their  identity,  ethos  and  culture, 
and  for  the  progress  and  promotion  of  universal  interests  of  mankind 
as  a  whole. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  British  rule,  Darbar  Sahib  was  in 
the  control  of  pro-government  mahants  and  pujaris.  It  was  after 
tremendous  sacrifices,  that  the  Akali  Dal  won  the  battle  for  the 
freedom  of  their  shrines,  culminating  in  the  Gurdwara  Act  of  1925.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  in  the  pre-independence  days  the  Congress  never 
objected  to  the  theo-political  status  of  the  Darbar  Sahib.  In  their 
statements,  the  Congress  supported  the  Akali  Dal  and  the  SGPC  in  all 
their  programmes  and  activities.  The  Akalis  were  projected  in  such 
flattering  terms  as  the  'only  living  wing  of  the  national  movement'  and 
the  'strongest  community  in  India'.  On  one  occasion,  the  Congress 
leaders  described  the  official  attack  on  the  Akali  Dal  as  'a  direct 
challenge  to  the  rights  of  free  association  of  all  Indians  and  a  blow 
aimed  at  all  movements  for  freedom'.  On  another  occasion,  Nehru  was 
put  behind  the  bars  for  supporting  the  Akali  agitation  in  the  Nabha 
State.  Nehru  condemned  the  British  high-handedness,  their 
'unscrupulous'  and  'crooked'  ways,  and  the  arbitrary  nature  of  justice 
in  the  state.  When  the  Britishers  were  forced  to  hand  over  the  control 
of  the  Sikh  shrines  to  the  Akali  Dal,  Mahatma  Gandhi  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  Baba  Kharak  Singh:  'First  battle  for  India's  freedom 
won.  Congratulations'! 
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freedom  cannot  be  minimised.  In  1947,  at  the  time  of  the  partition,  the 
Akal  Takht  provided  refuge  to  thousands  of  refugees,  who  were  given 
food  and  shelter  irrespective  of  their  caste  and  creed.  The  Darbar  Sahib 
has  its  doors  open  on  all  four  sides  denoting  that  it  is  open  to  all  who 
come  there  to  worship  or  to  seek  solace. 

After  1947,  the  Akal  Takht  continued  to  capture  the  centre- 
stage  of  Sikh  politics.  Morcha  for  the  creation  of  a  Punjabi  speaking 
state,  'Save  Democracy  Morcha1  against  the  infamous  Emergency 
(1975)  and  the  Dharm  Yutft  Morcha  (1982)  for  the  restoration  of  the 
rights  of  Punjab  were  launched,  organised  and  conducted  from  the 
premises  of  the  Akal  Takht.  'Save  Democracy  Morcha'  was  the  most 
sustained  and  vigorous  agitation  against  the  Emergency,  and  won 
thunderous  applause  from  all  lovers  of  democracy  who  never  ques- 
tioned the  use  of  Akal  Takht  for  political  purposes.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  theo-political  status  of  the  shrine  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  an  unsavoury  controversy. 

Akal  Takht  stands  as  a  living  monument  of  the  spiritual  yearn- 
ings and  the  socio-political  objectives  that  have  shaped  the  dynamic 
Sikh  people  and  animated  them  during  the  past  few  centuries.  All  Sikh 
movements,  whether  religious  or  political,  which  have  attained  any 
substantial  measure  of  success,  have  been  planned,  launched  and 
spearheaded  from  here.  It  has  been  the  nerve-centre  of  Sikh  politics. 
Forces  emanating  from  here  have  caused  not  just  ripples  but  great  tides 
in  the  political  ocean  of  this  region.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  before 
independence,  the  Congress  never  questioned  the  Sikh  doctrine  of 
inseparability  of  religion  and  politics. 

The  Sikhs  are  the  heirs  of  a  great  heritage.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  calculated  attempts;  are  being  made  to  cut  the  Sikhs  off  from  the 
springs  of  this  heritage.  The  historic  role  played  by  the  Sikhs  as 
liberators  of  the  land,  with  Akal  Takht,  as  a  visible  symbol  of  their 
dauntless  spirit,  has  not  received  due  recognition.  Free  India  should 
have  looked  upon  Akal  Takht  as  a  sacred  monument  worthy  of 
reverence.  But  Indian  polity  has  failed  to  establish  its  credentials  as  a 
dispenser  of  justice  and  fair  play.  In  Punjab,  attention  is  being  diverted 

the  problem. 
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The  crisis  that  has  shaken  Punjab  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
discriminatory  and  ill-conceived  policies  pursued  by  the  government 
—  policies  aimed  at  eroding  the  Sikh  identity  and  destroying  the  Sikh 
ethos.  The  destruction  of  the  Akal  Takht  by  the  Indian  armed  forces 
was  an  act  of  such  high-handedness  that  even  an  alien  government  like 
the  British  could  never  dream  of.  It  was  a  calculated  move  to  destroy 
the  fountain-head  of  Sikh  power.  All  recent  controversies  centred 
around  the  Akal  Takht,  are  nothing  but  the  nefarious  designs  of  the 
vested  interests  to  erode  the  ideological  base  and  supremacy  of  the 
Akal  Takht  in  temporal  matters. 


ARAL  TAKHT  -  CONCEPT  OF  MIRI-PIRI 


The  concept  of  miri-piri  is  fundamental  to  Sikhism.  Guru 
Nanak,  the  prophet  of  Sikhism,  had  propounded  the  fundamental  of 
miri-piri  in  his  writings  very  succinctly,  and  Guru  Hargobind  translated 
this  concept  of  miri  and  piri,  purity  of  spiritual  and  temporal  life  into 
living.  After  he  wore  two  kirpans  (swords),  to  represent  both  miri  and 
piri,  he  was  formally  taken  by  Sikhs  to  be  the  real  Emperor  or  the  Sacha 
Patshah,  which  even  the  Mughal  Emperor,  Jahangir,  is  reported  to 
1.  After  the  formation  of  the  Khalsa  Panth  at  Anandpur 
:luded  in  the  five  kakkas,  making  the 
wearing  of  kirpan  compulsory.  Thus,  the  sword  became  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Sikh  religion.  During  the  British  rule,  the  right  of  wearing  kirpan 
was  recognised.  After  the  partition,  while  framing  the  Constitution  of 
India,  Article  25,  "Freedom  of  conscience  and  free  profession,  Practice 
and  propagation  of  religion"  was  inserted,  giving  Sikhs  the  right  of 
wearing  kirpans.  Exception-I  of  this  article  reads,  'The  wearing  and 
carrying  of  kirpans  shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  profession  of 
Sikh  religion."  In  Explanation  - 1,  the  word  kirpans,  plural  has  been 
inserted  and  not  kirpan ,  singular.  As  Guru  Hargobind  wore  two  kirpans 

I  use  of  'plural'  is  significant. 


The  concept  of  miri-piri,  initiated  by  Guru  Nanak,  to  which 
final  demonstrations  were  given  by  Guru  Hargobind  and  Guru  Gobind 
Singh,  distinguishes  it  from  other  religions.  According  to  Vam  Ashram 
Dharam  the  power  of  piri  was  bestowed  upon  the  Brahmin  and  miri  on 
the  Kshatriya,  but  in  Sikhism  both  the  powers  have  been  combined  and 
vested  in  the  Akal  Takht.  The  jathedar  is  a  functionary  of  Akal  Takht 
through  whom  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  are  exercised.  In  'The 
EncyclopaecHa  of  Sikhism",  edited  by  Dr  Harbans  Singh,  the  formation 
and  the  account  of  the  powers  of  miri-piri  exercised  by  the  Akal  Takht 
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"  AKAL  TAKHT  is  the  primary  seat  of  J 
and  central  altar  for  Sikh  political  assembly.  Through  hukamnamas, 
edicts  or  writs,  it  may  issue  decretals  providing  guidance  or  clarifica- 
tion on  any  point  of  Sikh  doctrine  or  practice  referred  to  it,  may  lay 
under  penance  personages  charged  with  violation  of  religious  dis- 
cipline or  with  activity  prejudicial  to  Sikh  interests  or  solidarity  and 
may  place  on  record  its  appreciation  of  outstanding  services  rendered 
or  sacrifices  made  by  individuals  espousing  the  cause  of  Sikhism  or  of 
the  Sikhs.  The  edifice  stands  in  the  Darbar  Sahib  precincts  in  Amritsar 


a  negative  of  kal  (time),  is  the  equivalent  of  timeless,  beyond  time, 
everlasting,  and  takht  in  Persian,  that  of  royal  throne  or  chair  of  state. 
Akal  Takht  would  thus  mean  'timeless  or  everlasting  throne'  or  'throne 
of  the  Timeless  One,  i.e.,  God'.  In  the  Sikh  system,  God  is  postulated 
as  Formless  (Nirankar),  yet  to  proclaim  His  sovereignty  over  His 
creation,  He  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  sultan, patshah,  sachcha  shah, 
or  the  True  King;  His  seat  is  referred  to  as  sacha  takht,  the  True 
Throne,  sitting  on  which,  He  dispenses  sacha  niao,  true  justice,  (G.G. 
84, 1087) .  It  also  became  common  for  Sikhs,  at  least  by  the  time  of  Guru 
Arjun  (1563-1606),  to  refer  to  the  Guru  as  sachcha  patshah  and  to  his 
gaddi  or  spiritual  seat  as  takht  and  the  congregation  he  led  as  darbar  or 
court.  Panegyrizing  the  Gurus,  the  bards  Balvand,  Nalya  and  Mathura, 
in  their  verses  included  in  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  use  the  word  takht  in 
this  very  sense.  Formally  to  proclaim  Sikh  faith's  common  concern  for 
the  spiritual  and  the  wordly  synthesis  of  miri  and  piri,  Guru  Hargobind 
(1595-1644),  son  and  successor  of  Guru  Arjun  Dev,  adopted  royal  style. 
For  the  ceremonies  of  succession,  he  had  a  platform  constructed 
opposite  the  Harimandar,  naming  it  Akal  Takht.  According  to  Gur- 
bilas  Chhevin  Patshahi,  a  detailed  versified  and,  going  by  the  year  of 
composition  recorded  in  the  text/colophon,  the  oldest  account  of  Guru 
Hargobind's  life,  the  structure  was  raised  on  Har  vadi  5, 1663  Bk/15 
June  1606.  The  Guru  laid  the  cornerstone  and  Bhai  Budha  and  Bhai 
Gurdas  completed  the  construction,  no  third  person  being  allowed  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  Guru  Hargobind"  used  the  takht  for  the  accession 
ceremonies  which,  according  to  the  source  quoted,  took  place  on  26th 
Harsudi  10, 1663  Bk/24  June  1606.  From  here  he  conducted  the  secular 
affairs  of  the  community.  From  here  he  issued  the  first  hukamnama 
(q.v.)  to  I 


on  Sikhism 


Akal  Takhl  and  asking  them  to  include  in  their  offerings  i_ 
gifts  of  weapons  and  horses.  Bhai  Gurdas  was  named  officiant  in  c_ 
of  the  Akal  Takht.  A  building  subsequently  raised  over  the  Takht  was 
called  Akal  Bunga  (house),  so  that  the  Takht  is  now  officially  known 
as  Takht  Sri  Akal  Bunga  although  its  popular  name  Akal  Takhl  is  more 
in  common  use. 

"The  Sikhs  recognise  four  other  holy  places  as  takhts,  namely 
Takht  Sri  Keshgarh  Sahib,  Anandpur;  Takht  Sri  Patna  Sahib,  Takht 
Sachkhand  Huzur  Sahib,  Abchal  Nagar,  Nanded,  and  Takht  Sri  Dam- 
dama  Sahib,  Talwandi  Sabo.  All  four  are  connected  with  the  life  of 
Guru  Gobind  Singh  (1666-1708).  All  five  Takhts  are  equally  venerated, 
but  the  Akal  Takht  at  Amritsar,  enjoys  a  special  status.  Historically 
this  is  the  oldest  of  the  takhts  and  alongwith  the  Harimandar,  across 
the  yard,  constitutes  the  capital  of  Sikhism.  Meetings  of  Sarbat  Khalsa 
or  general  assembly  representative  of  the  entire  Panth  are  traditionally 
summoned  at  Akal  Takht  and  it  is  only  there  that  cases  connected  with 
serious  religious  offences  committed  by  prominent  Sikhs  are  heard  and 
decided.  Hukamnamas  or  decrees  issued  by  the  Akal  Takht  are  univer- 
sally applicable  to  all  Sikhs  and  all  institutions." 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  AND  ACCOUNT  OF  POWERS 
OF  MIRI-PIR1  EXERCISED 

1.  Before  Guru  Arjun  Dev  became  a  martyr,  he  sent  a  message 
to  his  son,  Hargobind  to  don  the  mantle  of  both  miri  (temporal 
authority)  andpiri  (divine  stewardship).  Accordingly,  Guru  Hargobind 
asked  for  two  swords  at  the  hour  of  his  installation,  one  sword  to 
safeguard  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  community  and  the  other  to 
ensure  its  worldly  welfare.  According  to  Hari  Ram  Gupta,  the 
renowned  writer  of  Sikh  history,  Guru  Hargobind  emerged  as  "a  saint, 
a  sportsman  and  a  soldier".  Guru  Hargobind  and  the  four  Gurus 
following  him,  maintained  a  regular  army,  built  forts,  fought  fourteen 
battles  with  the  Mughals  and  vanquished  the  Imperial  forces  twelve 


2.  Akal  Takht  was  installed  opposite  the  Harimandar  em- 
ig  the  co-existence  of  miri  andpiri.  The  Harimandar  stood  for 
1  pursuits,  while  the  Akal  Takht  symbolised  the  temporal  con- 
cerns. Guru  Hargobind  made  it  a  point  to  grace  the  Akal  Takht,  when 


came  when  people  ceased  to  address  complaints  to  the  Mughal  courts, 

3.  Bhai  Gurdas  was  the  first  custodian  of  Akal  Takht  ap- 
pointed by  Guru  Hargobind,  and  Bhai  Budha  was  custodian  of  Adi 
Granth  at  Harimandar.  While  Gurbani  was  recited  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Harimandar,  ballads  aimed  at  inspiring  devotees  to  heroic  deeds, 
were  sung  by  professional  dhadis  at  the  Akal  Takht.  Abdullah  and 
Natha  Mai  were  two  popular  ballad  singers  of  the  day.  In  early  1613, 
Guru  Hargobind  was  interned  at  Gwalior.  He  was  in  prison  for  seven 
years  and  not  two  years,  as  recent  research  reveals,  and  was  released 
at  the  end  of  October,  1619  at  the  intervention  of  Mian  Mir.  Bhai 
Gurdas  had  been  entrusted  with  the  day-to-day  administration  of  Akal 
Takht  affairs,  including  social  and  political  matters. 

4.  To  start  with,  Guru  Hargobind  had  a  unit  of  fifty-two 
security  guards,  but  soon  a  platoon  of  500  soldiers  equipped  with 
muskets,  matchlocks,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  weapons  came  into 
existence.  This  was  divided  into  four  divisions,  i.e.,  Advance  Party  with 
Bhai  Langhah  as  commander,  Guerrilla  Warriors  under  Bhai  Bidhi 
Chand,  Surveyor  Unit  under  Bhai  Piara,  and  the  storage  and  distribu- 
tion of  ration  and  supplies  unit. 

5.  After  Guru  Hargobind  fought  his  last  battle  with  the  Sub- 
edar  of  Jalandhar,  he  settled  at  Kiratpur.  Harimandar  and  Akal  Takht 
were  occupied  by  Prithi  Chand's  son  Meharban,  who  was  in  the  good 
books  of  the  Mughal  Darbar.  The  seventh  and  the  eighth  gurus,  Guru 
Har  Rai  and  Guru  Harkishan,  never  visited  Amritsar.  Guru  Tegh 
Bahadur,  the  ninth  guru,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Harimandar  and 
Akal  Takht,  but  Prithi  Chand's  grandson  Harji  locked  the  premises 
and  disappeared.  The  Guru  waited  for  some  time,  took  bath  in  the 
sarovar  and  left  to  a  nearby  village.  He  never  visited  Amritsar  again, 
nor  did  Guru  Gobind  Singh  do  so.  Harimandar  and  Akal  Takht 
MehaTb d  m      CUSt0dy  °f  ^P^'  successors  of  Prithi  Chand  and 

6.  Immediately  after  the  creation  of  the  Khalsa  in  1699,  Guru 
Gobind  Singh  deputed  Bhai  Mani  Singh  with  five  prominent  Sikhs  to 
go  to  Amritsar  and  take  charge  of  Harimandar  and  Akal  Takht  from 

nttu  Chand's  successors.  After  takeing  charge  of  the  Akal  Takht  and 
arimandar,  Bhai  Mani  Singh  continued  to  control  and  maintain  the 
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sanctity  of  the  shrines,  though  political  conditions  were  far  from  con- 
ducive. 

7.  After  Guru  Gobind  Singh  passed  away  in  1708,  the  line  of 
living  gurus  ceased.  Hukamnamas  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Khalsa  from  different  takhts,  especially  Akal  Takht.  Any  Sikh  trans- 
gressing the  religious  code  could  be  summoned,  and  asked  to  explain 
his  conduct  and  punished.  Disobedience  amounted  to  social  ostracism 
of  the  individual  or  the  group  concerned. 

8.  Even  after  Banda  Bahadur  was  captured  and  martyred  in 
Delhi  by  Abdul  Samad  Khan,  the  Governor  of  Punjab,  when  Sikhs  were 
being  hunted  and  threatened,  they  continued  calling  Sarbat  Khalsa 
meetings  on  occasions  of  Baisakhi  and  Diwali  at  Akal  Takht  under  its 
stewardship,  and  took  decisions  which  were  known  d&gurmattas. 

9.  In  1726,  Zakria  Khan  succeeded  his  father  Samad  Khan  as 
Governor  of  Punjab,  and  this  period  was  the  worst  for  the  Sikhs  when 
several  heads  were  exhibited  in  Pyramids  at  Nakhas  (later  known  as 
Sahid  Ganj)  at  Lahore.  The  Sikhs'  determination  chastised  Zakria 
Khan,  and  the  Mughal  Administration  decided  to  purchase  peace  with 
the  defiant  Sikh  brotherhood.  In  1733.  on  Baisakhi  festival,  a  Mughal 
emissary  negotiated  with  Sarbat  Khalsa  at  Akal  Takht,  offering  them  a 
fairly  substantial  sum  in  cash,  a  number  of  villages  asjagir  and  office  of 
a  Nawab. 

10.  After  the  Nawabship  was  bestowed  on  S.  Kapur  Singh  by 
the  Panth,  the  Sikhs  surfaced  from  their  hideouts,  met  at  Akal  Takht 
and  reorganised  themselves  into  Dal  Khalsa,  having  two  divisions, 
Budha  Dal  commanded  by  S.  Kapur  Singh  and  Taruna  Dal  consisting 
of  youngsters.  This  had  the  approval  of  Mata  Sundri,  who  advised  that 
in  future  all  issues  relating  to  the  Sikh  polity  be  referred  to  the  Akal 
Takht  under  the  stewardship  pf  Bhai  Mani  Singh.  This  arrangement 
did  not  last  long,  as  Bhai  Mani  Singh  was  arrested  and  martyred  in  1734. 

11.  In  1748,  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  started  his  series  of  attacks 
on  India.  To  face  these  attacks,  the  Sarbat  Khalsa  met  on  Baisakhi  at 
Akal  Takht  and  elected  S.  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia  as  their  Chief  Com- 
mander. On  this  occasion,  the  Dal  Khalsa  was  divided  into  two 
divisions.  In  March,  1757,  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  defiled  Akal  Takht, 
demolished  Harimandar,  and  choked  fully  the  sarovar  with  slaughtered 
cows.  Baba  Deep  Singh,  a  legendary  Sikh  hero,  succeeded  in  freeing 
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12.  During  the  18th  century,  it  was  virtually  the  Akal  Takht 
that  determined  the  Sikh  polity,  and  shaped  the  strategies  of  the  Sikh 

martyrdom  of  Baba  Banda  Singh  Bahadur  in  Delhi  in  1716,  the  Sikhs 
again  looked  up  to  Akal  Takht  for  inspiration  in  the  unending  fights 
with  the  Mughals  and  Pathans. 

13.  During  the  regime  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  Akali  Phula 
Sin&Jathedar  of  Akal  Takht  decided  to  punish  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh 
for  violation  of  the  Sikh  code  of  conduct.  The  Maharaja  surrendered 
before  the  Akal  Takht  to  receive  the  punishment,  which  was  converted 
into  heavy  fine  in  view  of  his  humility. 

14.  In  1809,  Holkar,  a  Marat  ha  Chief  chased  by  Lord  Lake  of 
the  East  India  Company,  sought  refuge  in  the  Punjab.  The  Sikhs  met 
at  the  Akal  Takht  as  Satbat  Khalsa  and  passed  a  gurmatta  granting 
refuge  to  him.  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  however,  tactfully  declined, 
since  he  suspected  that  Holkar  was  hobnobbing  with  the  Pathans,  and 
was  not  sincere  to  the  Khalsa.  Sikh  history  would  have  looked  different, 
had  the  Maharaja  not  over-ruled  the  gurmatta  passed  by  the  Sikhs,  and 
the  mighty  Sikh  Empire  would  not  have  collapsed  within  ten  years  of 

15.  After  the  annexation  of  Punjab  by  the  British  in  1849, 
corrupt  elements  found  their  way  into  the  management  of  the  Sikh 
shrines.  This  led  to  distrust  and  unrest  amongst  Sikh  intellectuals.  They 
started  a  movement  to  bring  reforms  in  the  management  of  gurdwaras, 
and  to  restore  the  Sikh  way  of  life.  As  a  result,  the  Singh  Sabha  in  1873 
and  the  Chief  Khalsa  Diwan  in  1901  came  into  being.  The  affairs  of  the 
Akal  Takht  and  the  Golden  Temple  during  the  tenure  of  Roor  Singh 
Sarbrah  deteriorated  to  the  extent  that  he,  in  connivance  with  the 
hereditary  masands,  had  the  temerity  to  present  a  saropa  to  the  per- 
petrator of  the  Jallian  Wala  Bagh  massacre,  General  Dyre,  at  the  Akal 
Takht.  This  infuriated  the  Sikhs,  who  launched  a  morcha  to  get  the 
Sikh  shrines  freed  from  the  mahants.  The  movement  was  launched  on 
12th  October,  1920.  On  15th  November,  1920,  Shiromani  Gurdwara 
Parbandhak  Committee  (non-official)  was  formed  comprising  175 
members  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  gurdwaras.  Thereafter,  all  the 
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whether  it  was 
da  Morcha\ 

16.  After  the  British  Government  handed  over  the  shrines  to 
the  Sikhs  Panth,  S.  Teja  Singh  Bhuchar  was  elected  the  Hist  jathedar 
of  the  Akal  Takht. 

17.  When  in  1896-97,  a  controversy  over  the  installation  of 
electric  power  in  the  Harimandar  arose,  agurmatta  was  passed  at  Akal 
Takht  that  the  installation  will  not  impair  the  sanctity  of  the  shrines. 

18.  Hukamnamas  have  also  been  issued  by  Akal  Takht  from 
time  to  tune,  to  settle  points  of  religious  and  political  disputations, 
commending  the  services  to  the  Panth  of  individuals,  and  for  adding 
passages  to  Ardas,  the  daily  prayer  or  supplication,  and  to  meet 
demands  of  particular  historical  situations.  It  is  necessary  to  mention 
here  that  Gum  Hargobind  used  to  issue  hukamnamas  on 


In  1924,  a  gurmatta  was  passed  at  Akal  Takht  eulogizing  the 
services  of  Dr  Saif-u-din  Kitchlu,  who  had  offered  satyagraha  and  had 


On  26th  Jeth,  1984  (BK,  8th  June,  1927),  the  Akal  Takht 
eulogized  in  a  hukamnama,  Bhai  Sahib  Sardar  Kharak  Singh  for  his 
determination  and  steadfastness  and  for  his  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of 
the  Panth.  Like  wise,  on  30th  Bhadon,  1988  (BK,  15th  September, 
1931),  Bhai  Sahib  Randhir  Singh  was  honoured  for  his  outstanding 
services  to  the  Panth.  On  12th  Magh,  483,  Nanak  Shahi  (25th  January, 
1952),  Akal  Takht  enjoined  upon  the  entire  Khalsa  and  all  gurdwara 
ministers  to  add  these  lines  to  the  Ardas: 

"O  Timeless  Lord,  the  Benevolent  one,  ever  the  succour  of  the 
Panth,  we  pray,  grant  to  Khalsa  the  privilege  of  unhindered 
access  to  and  control  and  maintenance  of  Sri  Nankana  Sahib 
and  other  holy  shrines  and  sites  from  which  the  Panth  has  been 
separated  (after  partition  of  Punjab  in  1947)." 

Such  writs  promulgated  under  the  seal  of  Akal  Takht  carry 
sanction  of  the  entire  Sikh  Panth  (The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sikhism,  p. 
50). 

19.  Babu  Teja  Singh  Bhasaur,  who  was  taking  liberties  with 


Akal  Takht  on  26th  Suwan,  1985,  (BK,  9th  August,  1928)  reads: 

"The  Punch  Khalsa  Diwan  {Punch  Khund),  Bhasaur  has  pub- 
lished books  called  'Gurmukhi  Courses',  in  which  the  bant  of 
Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib  has  been  garbled  and  its  order  changed. 
Changes  have  been  made  in  gurmatta,  the  Ardas.  These  are 
anti-Sikh  proceedings.  Hence,  Babu  Teja  Singh  and  Bibi  Niran- 
jan  Kaur  (his  wife)  are  hereby  excommunicated  from  the  Panth. 
The  other  members  of  the  Punch  Khulsa  Diwun  are  debarred 
from  having  Ardus  offered  on  their  behalf  at  Sri  Akal  Takht 
Sahib  or  at  any  other  gurdwara.  No  Sikh  should  purchase 
'Gurmukhi  Courses'  published  by  the. Punch  Khulsa  Diwan,  nor 
keep  them  in  their  possession.  The  Punch  Khulsu  Diwun  or 
anyone  else  who  has  any  copies,  should  send  these  to  Sri  Akal 
Takht  Sahib." 

20.  After  the  partition  of  the  country  in  1947,  Akalis  were 
disillusioned  with  the  Government.  All  the  morchus  launched  by  the 
Shiromani  Akuli  Dul  between  1947-1974  were  launched  from  Akal 
Takht,  which  remained  the  pivotal  centre.  During  the  Punjabi  Suba 
agitation  in  1955,  the  police  entered  the  Golden  Temple  premises.  This 
high-handedness  angered  the  entire  Sikh  Community  all  over  the 
world.  Shri  Bhim  Sen  Sachar,  the  then  Chief  Minister,  presented 
himself  before  the  Akal  Takht  on  10th  November,  1955  and  offered  his 


21.  Akali  leaders  like  Master  Tara  Singh,  Sanl  Fateh  Singh, 
Jathedar  Jagdev Singh  Talwandi,  and  S.  Surjit  Singh  Barnala,  were  also 


22.  The  Akalis  launched  a  morchu  against  the  infamous  emer- 
gency in  1975,  from  the  precincts  of  Akal  Takht.  Shri  Jay  Parkash 
Narayan  hailed  the  Akalis  as  the  "Last  bastion  of  democracy." 

23.  The  Akal  Takht  blazed  a  trail  when  on  10th  June,  1978,  it 
passed  a  gurmatta,  excommunicating  the  entire  Nirunkari  faction  led 
by  Baba  Gurbachan  Singh,  as  they  were  responsible  for  the  massacre 
of  13  Sikh  devotees  who  had  gone  to  argue  with  them  over  their 


24.  Operation  Blue  Star  was  the  worst 
Harimandar  and  Akal  Takht  in  over  300  years,  when 
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desecrated  by  the  Indian  Army  in  June,  1984.  The  destruction  of  the 
Akal  Takht  and  gunning  of  the  Harimandar  and  other  buildings  of  the 
Golden  Temple  Complex  horrified  and  enraged  Sikhs  all  over  the 
world.  Operation  Blue  Star  revived  the  sad  memories  of  the  invasions 
of  Nadar  Shah  and  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali. 

25.  In  1993,  a  Sikh  scholar,  Pashaura  Singh  was  punished  by 
the  Akal  Takht  for  challenging  the  originality  and  authenticity  of  bani 
enshrined  in  the  Aad  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  Recently,  Buta  Singh,  the 
Central  Minister,  who  had  been  excommunicated  after  Operation  Blue 
Star,  was  also  punished.  He  faithfully  served  the  sentence.  Jathedar 
Rachhpal  Singh  was  also  punished  by  the  Akal  Takht.  He  appeared 
before  the  Akal  Takht  in  1994,  but  left  without  serving  punishment.  In 
the  recent  Delhi  Sikh  Gurdwara  elections,  he  lost  his  security  deposit 
alongwith  his  candidature.  Sikh  sangat  pi 
of  the  Akal  Takht. 


26.  The  latest  is  the  historical  step  taken  by  the  Akal  Takht,  to 
unite  the  lighting  Akali  factions.  Many  eyebrows  were  raised  about  this 
step.  The  Jathedar  of  Akal  Takht  was  simply  discharging  the  temporal 
responsibilities  of  this  institution  as  had  been  done  during  the  times  of 
Bhai  Mani  Singh  and  Akali  Phula  Singh,  in  the  best  interests  of  the 


for  excommunication,  the  Supreme  Court 
reported  in  AIR  1962  SC  853,  held: 

"Faith  in  spiritual  mission  and  the  efficacy  of  ministration  is  one 


excommunication  is  vested  in  him  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
discipline  and  keeping  the  denomination  together  as  an  entity. 
The  purity  of  fellows  is  secured  by  the  removal  of  persons  who 
had  rendered  themselves  unfit  and  unsuitable  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  community.  The  power  for  excommunication  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  preservation  of  the  community  has, 
therefore,  a  prime  significance  in  the  religious  life  of  every 
member  of  the  community.'' 

So,  even  the  Highest  Court  of  the  land  endorses  the  action 
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i  Panth. 


28.  Regarding  miri  (temporal)  powers  of  Akal  Takht,  lawyers 
and  politicians,  ignorant  of  the  historical  background  of  Akal  Takht, 
cited  a  recent  Judgement  passed  by  Supreme  Court  in  a  case,  S.R. 
Bommai  Vs.  Union  of  India  reported  as  AIR  1994,  p.  1918,  in  which  a 
bench  of  9  judges  held  that  the  manifesto  of  a  Political  Party  must  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  basic  features  of  the  Constitution  and  the 


29.  But,  the  Supreme  Court  of  India  in  a  judgement  passed  in 
July,  1995,  by  the  Division  Bench  comprising  Mr.  Justice  A.N.  Ray  and 
Mr.  Justice  Faiz-u-din,  held  that  political  parties  which  are  identified 
with  a  particular  caste,  community,  religion  or  language,  can  seek  votes 
to  promote  their  cause  without  creating  hatred  against  their  adver- 
saries. This  judgement  passed  by  the  Highest  Court  of  the  land  will 


30.  The  jathedar  of  Akal  Takht,  in  deciding  religious,  social, 
or  political  issues,  or  while  resolving  wrangles  between  squabbling 
factions  of  the  Sikhs,  always  acts  on  the  advice  of  the  Panj  Piaras  (five 
beloved),  or  a  gurmatta  issued  asahukamnama  with  the  signatures  of 
the  Panj  Piaras  and  the  seal  of  Akal  Takht. 

31.  There  is  no  inhibition  for  the  Sikhs  to  get-together  and  to 
unite  themselves,  and  this  is  a  legitimate  activity  associated  with 
religious  practices  fully  protected  under  Article  25(1)  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  India,  and  it  is  a  fundamental  right  which  even  the  Parliament 
cannot  change  as  confirmed  in  several  court  cases. 

32.  Khalsa  Panth  Assembly  held  under  the  auspices  of  Akal 
Takht  to  pass  a  gurmatta  has  been  described  differently  by  different 


writing  on  the  Sikh  way  of  life.  James  Brown  and  George 


33.  A  gurmatta  can  relate  to  any  sphere  of  activity  of  the  Sikh 
community.  It  could  even  dictate  to  the  Guru  to  act  the  way  the  Panj 
Piaras  would  have  him  do.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  left  Chamkaur  Sahib 


i.  It 
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in  nature  elevating  some  one  to  lead  the  Panth.  Sardar  Kapur  Singh 
and  subsequently  S.  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia  were  nominated  as  Chiefs, 
by  agurmatta  adopted  at  Akal  Takht.  It  could  even  be  the  consideration 
of  an  offer  made  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  for  example,  the  way 
the  Governor  of  Punjab,  Zakria  Khan  sought  peace  with  the  Khaisa 
Panth.  Accepting  his  offer,  S.  Kapur  Singh  was  made  the  Nawab  in 
1733.  Through  agurmatta,  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  was  allowed  to  attack 
Lahore.  At  times,  gurmattas  embodied  strategies  to  be  adopted  in  the 
morchas  or  policies  to  be  adopted  in  the  fights  against  the  adversaries. 
Gurmattas  were  also  passed  to  punish  the  erran  t  members  of  the  Sikh 

Sikh  Polity'').      C  K  S  DU8gal'  The  Aksd  Takht       °ther  SeatS  °f 
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S.S.  Narang 

Since  miri-piri  is  a  sole  Sikh  doctrine,  we  ought  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  fundamental  principles  of  Sikhism.  In  order  to  com- 
prehend it  concisely,  I  have  divided  it  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  part, 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  give  a  bird's  eye-view  of  the  basic  fundamen- 
tals of  Sikhism.  In  the  second  part,  I  have  tried  to  define  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  miri-piri  concept.  In  the  third  and  final  part,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate  the  scope  of  miri-piri  in  the  social 
milieu  of  a  sophisticated  society  of  the  modern  age. 

No  religion  can  be  a  full  and  final  cognition  of  divinity.  No 
single  path,  no  single  route,  no  single  road,  no  single  direction,  or  no 
single  door  has  the  monopoly  of  access  to  the  Ultimate  Reality.  No 
single  idealism,  no  single  system  and  no  single  doctrine  can  be  an  overall 
panacea  for  all  people,  in  all  limes  and  in  all  countries.  Any  such  claim 
of  this  nature  is  foreign  to  Sikhism.  The  modern  world  is  getting  closer 
and  closer.  Man  of  today  is  getting  busier  and  busier.  He  has  no  time 
to  waste  on  senseless  rituals,  dogmas  and  smadhis.  Modern  man  wants 
a  religion  which  understands  the  aspirations  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
world;  a  religion  which  protects  the  human  society  from  social  and 
moral  degradation,  and  restores  the  basic  universal  values;  a  religion 
which  is  above  caste,  race,  creed  and  country;  a  religion  which  teaches 
how  to  live  a  life  of  fullness;  above  all,  a  cosmopolitan  religion  of  love, 


Sikhism  is  a  new,  original  and  genuinely  monotheistic  religion. 
Its  contribution  to  the  world  religious  thought  has  been  dynamic  and 
unique.  Guru  Nanak  gave  mankind  a  new  brand  of  religion  —  a  new 
way  of  life;  a  new  society;  a  new  social  order  with  new  social  principles 
and  institutions,  which  are  concerned  with  the  'now  and  here'  in  this 
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to  lead  life  akin  to  the  law  of  nature,  thereby  enabling  him  to  contribute 
his  assigned  share,  like  everything  else  of  the  universe,  in  upkeeping 
this  cosmic  order.  Sikhism  champions  the  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  thought,  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of 
action.  It  has  open  doors  to  all  men  and  women,  and  looks  upon  them 
as  brothers  and  sisters.  No  rituals,  no  dogmas,  no  false  promises  of 
\iemzixs>lsuarglbahishat,  no  scaring  of  hctydozakh/nark.  The  Sikh  High- 
way (Gaadi-Rah)  is  open  to  everyone  irrespective  of  caste,  colour, 
creed  or  country.  It  was  a  new  dawn,  a  new  era,  a  new  vision  and  a  new 


1.  SIKHISM 

1.1  Sikhism  is  a  wholly  new,  sovereign,  original  and  monotheis- 
tic religion  from  day  one.  For  the  first  time,  Guru  Nanak  stated  very 
clearly  and  very  precisely  the  oneness  of  God,  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  divine  Gurbani.  Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  the  only  holy  book  in  the 
religious  world,  which  begins  with  a  clear,  precise,  and  comprehensive 
perception  of  One  God.  In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  lines 
from  the  analytical  conclusion  reached  by  an  eminent  scholar, 
philosopher  and  linguist  in  his  foreword  to  "Sikh  Way  of  Life",  by  S. 
Ranbir  Singh: 

"So  we  can  say  that  only  two  world  religions  have  been  complete- 
ly and  strictly  monotheistic  from  the  very  start,  first  Islam  and 
second  Sikhism,  all  the  other  religions  have  at  least  flirted  with 
polytheism". 


Dr  A.  de  Littencourt,  Ph.D.  (Santiago)  Litt.  D.,  (Michigan) 

According  to  Sikh  perception,  God  is  all  love.  His  Will  is 
attributive,  creative  and  gracious.  He  is  nurturing  His  creation  all  the 
time.  He  is  without  enmity  and  hate.  This  contrasts  with  the  Semitic 
concept,  where  loving  God  is' full  of  enmity,  full  of  wrath,  wreaking 
vengeance  on  all  but  the  chosen  people.  Islam,  the  firm  believer  of  one 
God,  can  see  God  only  in  momins  and  cannot  see  Him  in  kafirs 
(non-muslims).  Sikhism  does  not  agree  with  the  Islamic  view  of  God's 
abode  in  the  seventh  sky.  For  Sikhs,  God  does  not  reside  in  the  seventh 
or  fourteenth  sky  or  any  other  place  far  from  the  earth.  God  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  human  beings,  and,  above  all,  there  is  no  place  without  Him. 

As  far  as  Hinduism  is  concerned,  it  is  not  one  simple  religion. 


The  beliefs  in  its  folds,  are  as  numerous  and  varied  as  at  least  its 
followers.  It  has  within  itself  all  types  of  diverse  religions  such  as  theism, 
atheism,  Dwaitism,  Adwaitism,  Saivism,  Vaishnavism,  etc.,  contradic- 
tory to  one  another.  They  are  not  alike  and  counter  one  another  at  many 
points.  The  only  common  feature  in  Hinduism  is  the  caste  system.  It  is 
the  main  pillar  of  Hindu  society  on  which  all  sects  of  Hinduism  are 
united.  Hinduism  claims  to  contain  seeds  of  monotheism  but  the  fact 
is  that  Hindus,  even  today,  are  worshippers  of  stone  images  and  idols 
of  various  gods,  goddesses  and  deities.  They  even  worship  snakes,  cows, 
rats,  trees,  sun,  moon,  rivers  and  wealth  (Laxmi),  etc.  as  well.  As  long 
as  there  is  the  caste  system  in  Hinduism,  the  social  laws  of  Manu  will 
be  there,  and  the  belief  of  "Avtarvad",  Hinduism  cannot  be  a  monotheis- 
tic religion.  The  reality  is  that  Hinduism  has  always  been,  and  even 
today  is  a  polytheistic  religion,  whereas  Sikhism  is  a  pure  monotheistic 
religion.  It  has  a  totally  different  philosophy  from  that  of  Hinduism. 
There  is  nothing  common  at  all  between  the  two. 

In  a  nutshell,  Sikhism  is  rigidly  monotheistic.  It  does  not 
believe  in  polytheism  at  all;  it  does  not  allow  worship  of  gods,  goddes- 
ses, or  other  deities.  It  is  against  all  kind  of  idol  worship,  ritualism, 
dogmas,  asceticism,  "Avtarvacf  and  caste  system  which  are  the  main 
features  of  Hinduism.  Besides,  all  kinds  of  superstition,  fasting,  absolv- 
ing of  sins  by  bathing  in  the  Ganges,  and  priesthood  (Brahininism),  etc. 
are  all  dispensed  with. 

1.2  Guru  Nanak  laid  down  the  foundation  of  a  new  individual, 
a  new  society  and  a  new  nation.  He  aimed  to  achieve  a  casteless  and 
classless  society  in  which  all  were  equal  in  all  aspects  of  life;  and  where 
one  member  did  not  exploit  others.  It  was  Guru  Nanak  who  raised  the 
banner  of  revolt  against  the  millennium  old  caste  system  and  caste 
tyranny  of  Brahminism.  In  order  to  eradicate  caste  restrictions,  caste 
prejudices  and  the  cancer  of  untouchability  from  the  Indian  society,  he 
introduced  two  new  social  institutions,  i.e.,  sangat  and  pangat,  where 
people  sit  together,  pray  together  and  eat  together.  Gurdwaras  are 
open  to  men  and  women  alike,  for  all  castes  and  creeds  without  any 
discrirnination.  It  was  a  revolutionary  change;  a  revolutionary  vision 
and  a  revolutionary  social  order  in  a  caste  ridden  society.  The  concept 
of  social  order  as  envisaged  in  Sikhism,  is  that  of  an  egalitarian  society 
with  added  zeal  of  divinity.  Sikhism  rejects  all  distinction  of  caste, 
colour  and  creed;  it  stands  for  the  "fatherhood  of  God"  and  the 
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"brotherhood  of  man",  not  in  creed  only  but  in  deeds  as  well. 

1.3  The  Sikh  religion  is  the  latest  and  most  modern  religion  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  practical  way  of  life.  Unlike  other  major  religions  of 
the  world,  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  spirituality  only,  but  deals  also 
with  the  social,  economic  and  political  aspects  of  life.  The  amazing 
synthesis  of  spiritual,  socio-economic,  political,  philosophical  thoughts, 
and  their  assimilation  in  Sikhism  is  a  unique  new  concept,  and  its  arrival 
has  been  a  revolution  in  the  religious  world.  The  fundamental  concepts 
of  Sikhism  and  its  philosophy  were  expounded  by  Guru  Nanak  and 
elaborated  by  his  successor  Gurus. 

1.4  Another  uniqueness  of  Sikhism  is  that  it  is  concerned  with 
the  salvation  'now  and  here'  in  this  very  life  itself,  and  not  after  death 
in  some  unknown  heaven  or  hell,  as  is  the  case  with  other  major 
religions  of  the  world.  Its  spiritual  bliss  is  attainable  here  in  this  very 
life,  and  not  after  death.  In  any  case,  Sikhism  does  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  imaginary  heavens  or  hells.  In  it,  there  are  no  promises  of 
heaven,  'bahisht'  or  'swarg;  no  promises  of  fairies  of  paradise;  and  no 
frightening  of  hell,  'dosakh'  or  'nark'.  Sikhism  has  brought  a  new  vision 
of  life,  and  a  new  way  to  achieve  this  vision  through  a  householder's  life. 
It  has  disclosed  a  new  cosmic  way  of  life  lived  for  others,  that  makes  it 
possible  to  attain  salvation,  even  while  one  is  engaged  in  working, 


eating,  playing,  smiling  and  enjoying  oneself. 

1.5  On  a  sociological  level,  Sikhism  has  heralded  a  new  revolu- 
tionary outlook  on  life;  a  universal  pattern  of  global  society  and  a  new 
social  commitment  towards  full  blooded  life.  Its  spirituality  is  to  be  lived 
in  virtuous  activities  and  deeds,  as  one's  assessment  in  His  Divine  court 
is  done  on  the  basis  of  one's  deeds  (as  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap).  It  is 
through  one's  deeds  that  one  gets  nearer  or  away  from  God.  Rightful 
performance  of  one's  dut^is  the  virtuous  deed.  In  Sikhism  deeds  are 
more  important  than  the  creed.  Selfless  service  (sewa)  is  as  important 

important  component  of  Sikh  spirituality.  Ethics  are  not  only  the  key 
to  the  spiritual  attainment  of  the  individual,  it  is  also  a  worthy  way  of 
life  saturated  with  the  discipline  of  virtuous  acts  and  the  vision  of 
universal  human  welfare.  Morality  and  spirituality  in  Sikhism  both  aim 
at  shaping  an  ideal  human  life;  without  the  practice  of  moral  deeds 
spiritual  attainment  is  impossible.  Virtuous  deeds  only  can  make  one  a 
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true  human  being.  True  living  has  been  given  a  very 
Gurbani: 

"Truth  is  the  highest  virtue 


1.6  The  contribution  of  Sikh  thought  to  mankind  has  been 
dynamic  and  unique.  It  is  a  religion  of  love,  equality,  service  and 
sacrifice.  The  concepts  of  love,  equality  and  service  are  well  placed  in 
other  major  religions  of  the  world,  but  in  Sikhism,  selfless  service  (sewa) 
is  as  important  as  simran  itself.  The  two  are  intertwined  with  each  other, 
one  without  the  other  is  incomplete.  As  far  as  the  concept  of  sacrifice 
for  righteousness  is  concerned,  it  is  totally  and  solely  a  new  concept  of 
Sikhism.  It  aims  at  selfless  service  for  others,  and  its  ultimate  goal  is,  if 
it  need  be,  self  sacrifice  for  the  protection  of  others'  rights.  This  is  the 
main  driving  force  of  the  Khalsa  (Sikh  ideal  man)  which  corresponds 
with  the  universal  law  of  nature.  Man  is  part  of  this  universe;  logically, 
the  nature  of  man  ought  to  be  that  of  the  universe. 

1.7  The  Sikh  religion  is  the  art  of  living  a  flower-like  life;  a  life 
of  fullness;  a  life  of  vigour,  vitality  and  valour;  a  life  of  selfless  service 
and  a  life  of  sacrifice  for  others.  One  has  to  lead  a  purposeful  cosmic 
life  like  a  flower  which  germinates,  grows,  blossoms  and  emits  its 
fragrance,  sweetness  and  happiness  all  around  selflessly.  One  has  to 
devote  one's  life  to  the  service  of  the  people,  since  service  of  the  people 
is  the  service  of  God.  Service  of  His  creation  is  the  best  way  of  working 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will.  In  Sikhism  selfless  service  is  a  part  of 
the  daily  worship.  Gurdwaras  are  spiritual  laboratories,  where  service 
is  actually  practised  as  a  daily  routine  to  prepare  for  the  service  of  the 
whole  of  mankind. 

1.8  Another  fundamental  importance  for  the  Sikh  way  of  life 
is  that  each  individual  is  required  to  play  his  role.  As  long  as  the  universe 
is  there  and  the  Will  of  God  is  there,  the  activities  and  the  duties  will 
continue.  A  Sikh  has  to  carry  out  the  attributive  and  creative  Will  of 
God,  i.e.,  life  is  to  be  lived  in  full  in  all  respects  but  in  the  context  of  the 
law  of  the  universe.  A  religion,  if  it  is  tcfbe  a  living  force,  and  not  a  mere 
verbose  theory,  should  teach  how  to  live  a  worthy  balanced  life  in  the 
world,  and  not  how  to  escape  from  it.  In  this  context,  Sikhism  is  a 
staunch  world  affirming  householder  philosophy  compared  to  Hin- 

a  philosophy  of  renunciation,  negation  and 
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passiveness. 

The  negative  philosophy  of  renunciation,  self  denial  and  non- 
violence of  Hindu  India  had  demoralised  and  made  people  impotent 
and  helpless.  Physical  austerities,  renunciation,  self  torturing,  self 
denial,  abandoning  of  home  and  family  have  no  relevance  in  modern 
society.  Renunciation  means  confession  of  failure  and  running  away 
from  a  householder's  responsibilities  like  a  run-away  soldier  from  the 
battlefield.  It  is  an  unhealthy  outlook,  anti-social  and  anti-cosmic  as 
well.  Due  to  this  negative  philosophy,  more  than  a  million  idlers, 
parasites  and  beggars  have  become  an  undue  burden  on  todays  society. 
This  world,  for  a  Sikh,  is  neither  an  illusion,  unreal  or  mithya,  nor  a 
place  of  sufferings,  pain  and  sorrow,  as  assumed  by  Hinduism,  or  a 
place  of  mere  enjoyment  as  believed  by  others.  Sikhism  also  rejects  the 
postulate  that  life  has  a  sinful  origin  and  evil  is  inherent  in  it.  Instead, 
it  regards  this  life  as  a  splendid  gift  of  God  to  be  lived  in  a  new  natural 
way,  i.e.,  remaining  detached  while  leading  a  householder's  life.  It  was 
a  new  idea,  a  new  message  and  a  new  outlook  for  the  caste-ridden  and 
ignorant  society.  It  took  a  long  time  for  the  seed  to  germinate,  grow  and 
fructify. 

1.9  Two  hundred  and  ninety  six  years  ago,  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
accomplished  the  Khalsa  mission  initiated  by  Guru  Nanak  by  creating 
the  ultimate  form  of  an  ideal  Sikh,  i.e.,  the  Khalsa.  It  was  the  logical 
development  of  the  step  by  step  teachings  and  nurturing  by  the  preced- 
ing nine  Gurus.  In  order  to  accomplish  his  mission,  Guru  Nanak's 
divine  light  had  to  travel  in  ten  habiliments,  and  in  every  new  physical 
garb  he  taught  a  new  lesson.  Guru  Nanak  was  the  architect  of  the 
blueprint  of  the  Khalsa.  He  himself  laid  down  the  tough  conditions  for 
the  admission  into  this  order; 

v 

"Shouldst  thou  seek  to  engage  in  the  game  of  love, 
Step  into  my  street  with  thy  head  placed  on  thy  palm: 
While  on  to  this  stepping, 

Ungrudgingly  sacrifice  your  head."  SGGS,  p.  1412 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  Khalsa  mission,  the  primary  saintly 
qualities,  such  as  equality,  humility,  selfless  sacrifice,  devotion,  mercy, 
submission  and  tolerance  were  firmly  infused  through  the  concept  of 
simran  and  sewa.  At  the  end  of  the  first  phase,  the  Fifth  Master  taught 
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Irvine  plan  must  have  its  way,  even  if  one  has  to  sit  on  a  red  hot 
;  water.  Righteousness  must  be  held  at  every  cost. 

The  second  phase  started  with  the  training  of  the  soldierly 
qualities  of  swordsmanship,  horseriding,  hunting,  wrestling,  regular 
drills  and  exercises,  so  that  a  saint  becomes  a  soldier  as  well.  The 
training  course  continued  until  the  Ninth  Master  taught  the  last  lesson 
by  offering  his  martyrdom  to  save  even  others'  freedom  of  religious 
faith,  and  not  only  his  own.  It  was  a  sacrifice  for  the  human  rights  and 
for  the  freedom  of  the  oppressed  people,  irrespective  of  their  creed, 
belief  or  ideology.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  any 
Prophet  laid  down  his  life  for  the  freedom  of  a  religion  he  did  not 
believe  in.  When  the  training  course  was  complete,  then  came  the  time 
of  the  test. 

On  the  Baisakhi  of  1699,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  gave  a  test  to  his 
Sikhs  in  a  specially  convened  gathering.  The  Five  Sikhs  passed  the  test 
by  offering  their  heads  one  by  one  on  each  call  from  their  Guru,  and 
they  proved  themselves  to  possess  the  required  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
and  self-discipline.  Thus,  the  five  so  selected,  were  initiated  into  the 
new  order  of  the  Khalsa  by  adrninistering  to  them  Pauhal  (amrit).  They 
were  collectively  called  the  'five  beloved  ones'  {Pan)  Piaras).  This 
obliterated  their  previous  caste,  creed,  and  class  distinction.  He  made 
the  Sikh  nation  unique  by  introducing  the  unparalleled  concept  of  one 
common  name  (Singh)  for  all  men  and  one  common  name  (Kaur)  for 


new  chapter  opened  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
great  guru,  Gum  Gobind  Singh,  in  humility  kneeled  before  his  newly 
ordained  Panj  Piaras,  the  Khalsa,  and  requested  them  to  initiate  him 
into  the  order  in  the  same  manner.  When  he  was  initiated,  he  undertook 
to  adhere  exactly  lo  the  same  pledges,  same  responsibilities  and  the 
same  code  of  conduct  as  he  had  prescribed  for  his  disciples.  This  is  a 
unique  event  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Disciples  have  always  remained 
disciples.  No  religious  leader  has  ever  asked  his  followers  to  initiate 
Wm  into  the  faith  of  which  he  himself  is  the  head.  Thus,  the  Guru 
became  disciple  as  well  as  Master  -  Waho  Waho  Gobind  Singh,  Aape 
Gur  Chela  -  (Hail  Hail  Gobind  Singh  who  is  himself  Guru  as  well  as 
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1.11  With  this  unique  "Aape  Gur  Chela"  concept,  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  created  an  egalitarian  system  (unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
religious  world),  by  vesting  in  the  Panj  Piaras  (five  baptised  Sikhs)  the 
right  to  baptise  others.  In  this  way,  the  Khalsa  became  a  self-generating 
and  self-operating  system,  which  could  autonomously  develop  and 
expand.  The  Guru  wanted  to  create  a  God-fearing  Khalsa  (army  of 
God)  which  could  uphold  the  banner  of  righteousness  and  defend  the 
weak  against  injustice,  tyranny  and  oppression,  irrespective  of  their 
creed,  caste  or  colour. 

The  Guru  inspired  the  Khalsa  with  a  sense  of  divine  mission. 
Their  souls  were  elated,  and  the  constitution  of  their  minds  was  altered, 
so  that  no  fear  of  any  earthly  power  could  deflect  them  from  their  noble 
mission.  What  a  divine  force  otPauhall  What  a  magic!  What  a  sensa- 
tional touch!  What  a  miracle  of  transformation!  The  creation  of  the 
Khalsa  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  emancipation  for  the  caste-ridden,  low 
caste  and  downtrodden.  Demoralised,  degraded,  and  humiliated,  the 
so  called  low  castes  became  dauntless  warriors;  they  fought  against 
injustice,  exploitation  and  oppression.  The  entire  history  of  the  Khalsa 
is  filled  with  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  human  rights,  freedom  and 
honour. 

For  this  sacrificing  spirit,  Sikhs  were  ruthlessly  persecuted; 
they  were  sawn  alive  into  two,  they  were  cut  into  pieces  limb  by  limb, 
whilst  still  alive,  they  were  crushed  on  spiked  wheels.  Despite  such 
tortures  inflicted  on  them,  they  upheld  the  banner  of  the  Khalsa  faith, 
Khalsa  ideals  and  Khalsa  Panth.  Initiated  daughters  of  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  also  upheld  the  Khalsa's  ideals  along  with  their  menfolk. 

Who  else  but  the  Sikhs  of  the  18th  century  saved  the  honour 
of  India,  and  won  independence  which  she  had  never  experienced  since 
1000  AD.  Who  else  shaped  the  history  of  demoralised  slave  India?  Who 
else  stopped  the  invasions'from  the  North  and  proved  to  the  world  that 
the  Khalsa  is  the  one  who  possesses  the  power  to  fight  the  aggressor 
and  pay  him  back  in  the  same  coin?  Who  else  has  been  the  champion 
of  the  Green  Revolution  to  feed  the  hungry  masses  of  India?  The 
Khalsa  has  always  given  a  good  account  of  itself  in  every  walk  of  life. 
The  whole  credit  goes  to  the  great  Tenth  Master,  who  sacrificed 
everything  for  the  Khalsa.  Who  else  at  the  tender  age  of  nine  would 
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oppressed  Hindus?  Whose  else's  sons  were  bricked  alive?  Who  else 
would  have  directed  his  two  minor  sons  to  the  battlefield  against  all 
odds,  when  death  was  a  certainty?  Who  else  could  sacrifice  his  father, 
sons,  mother,  every 
without  any  remorse  whatsoever? 

It  was  the  Tenth  Master  who  banned  smoking,  extra-marital 
relationship,  and  intoxicants  for  the  Sikhs  296  years  ago.  As  a  result 
thereof,  the  Khalsa  is  the  only  nation  of  the  world  today,  which  is  not 
the  victim  of  smoke  and  sex  related  diseases.  It  was  also  the  Tenth 
Master  who  founded  the  Red  Cross  system.  More  than  150  years  before 
the  concept  of  this  system  came  into  being,  Bhai  Kanhya,  a  devotee  of 
the  Tenth  Master,  was  operating  this  system  by  offering  water  and 
medication  in  the  battlefield  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

2.  MIRI  PIRI 

2.1  The  exposition  of  the  qualitative  aspect  of  Sikh  doctrine  is 
rarely  touched  upon  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  and  its  identity 
adequately  brought  out.  Sikh  thought  has  played  a  unique  revolutionary 
role  at  the  sociological  level  in  restructuring  human  society  on  a  cos- 
mopolitan egalitarian  basis.  The  sociological  significance  of  "amrit 
initiation"  lies  in  its  wiping  out  the  millennium  old  caste-ridden  stigmas, 
infusion  of  brotherly  spirit,  and  solemn  declaration  of  equality,  liberty 
and  fraternity.  It  was  an  unparalleled  historical  feat  the  Sikh  doctrine 
had  achieved.  It  is  the  only  bright  epoch  in  an  otherwise  dark  period 
that  stretched  over  northern  India  for  more  than  a  millennium. 

2.2  The  uniqueness  of  Sikhism  is  that  its  doctrines  and  con- 
cepts laid  down  by  its  founders  are  neither  a  bundle  of  mythological 
and  legendry  stories  nor  castles  built  in  the  air.  Instead,  they  are 
practical,  and  were  actually  put  into  practice  by  its  founder  Gurus 
themselves  and  their  followers.  Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  Sikh 
tenets  is  that  these  correspond  with  the  law  of  nature. 

Let  us,  briefly,  define  the  meanings  of  miri  and  piri.  Both  of 
these  words  originate  from  the  Persian  language.  Mir  means  a  ruler,  a 
"ch  man,  a  king  or  the  one  who  is  in  pursuit  of  mundanity.  Miri  is  the 
symbol  of  worldly  activities  and  virtues  of  political  power,  courage  and 
bravery.  Pir  means  a  religious  head,  a  holy  man  or  a  prophet.  Piri 
represents  the  spiritual  aspect  of  life  and  virtues  such  as  love,  compas- 
sion, humility  and  self-sacrifice,  etc.  Miri  represents  the  physical, 
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material  and  worl 
spiritual  aspect  of  life. 

Miri-piri  is  a  new  thought;  a  new  outlook;  a  new  genuine  idea; 
a  space  age  concept  and  an  evergreen  principle  as  long  as  this  universe 
exists,  it  has  to  play  its  part.  It  is  a  special  kind  of  co-related  balance 
between  the  material  pursuits  and  spiritual  pursuits;  an  equipoise  of 
earth-awareness  and  God  conciousness;  it  represents  the  Sikh  ideal  of 
bhakti  and  shakti  -  saint-soldier;  it  is  an  equilibrium  between  humility 
and  martial  spirit;  a  balance  between  attachment  and  detachment;  a 
balanced  development  of  body  and  spirit.  It  is  like  two  wings  of  a  flying 
bird.  It  is  a  skillful  cosmic  way  -  while  fully  engaged  in  life  to  remain 

2.3  Balanced  state  is  the  goal  of  the  Sikh  way  of  life;  the 
ultimate  aim  of  life;  the  climax  of  life  and  the  ultimate  attainment  of 
salvation  -  Jiwan  Mukta.  The  balanced  state  can  never  be  achieved 
with  either  miri  or  piri  alone;  the  presence  of  both  is  vital;  their  existence 
also  depends  upon  one  another.  One  without  the  other  is  incomplete 
and  extreme.  Let  me  illustrate  this  point  further.  Neither  positive  nor 
negative  current  on  its  own  can  provide  and  carry  electricity.  One 
without  the  other  is  incapable  of  providing  power.  Similarly,  without 
the  spirit,  the  body  is  dead;  life  is  not  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  body,  the  spirit  cannot  illuminate  life.  In  the  absence  of  either 
of  the  two,  life  cannot  exist,  just  as  without  either  water  or  heat,  the 
existence  of  a  tree  is  impossible.  The  same  principle  applies  to  every- 
thing of  this  universe.  It  was  reserved  for  the  genius,  Guru  Nanak,  to 
discover  the  secrets  of  nature  and  show  the  world  the  natural  way  of 


Miri  without  piri,  and  piri  without  miri  is  incomplete,  extreme 
and  unnatural.  Mir  without  pit)  becomes  unjust,  selfish,  tyrannical, 
ruthless  oppressor,  dictator,  and  pir  without  miri  becomes  weak, 
cowardly  and  dependent  on  the  mercy  of  the/w>,  neither  can  he  defend 
himself  nor  can  he  raise  his  voice  against  injustice.  Mir  and  pir  both  have 
been  exploiting  the  people  for  their  own  selfish  ends,-  mir  with  the  power 
of  his  sword  and  pir  on  the  strength  of  his  religious  threat.  Guru  Nanak 
called  the  then  oppressors,  mir,  as  vicious  tigers,  and  their  functionaries 
as  hounds  who  never  let  their  subjects  rest  peacefully.  In  Babar-Vani, 
Guru 
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Babar  (mir)  and  the  cowardly  hypocrite  (pir),  whose  prayers  and  spells 
failed  to  make  the  aggressor  blind.  As  a  result  thereof,  people  had  to 
suffer.  The  life  of  the  average  man  had  become  a  hell,  unbearable  and 
intolerable.  "Might  is  right"  was  the  law  of  the  time. 

2.4  It  was  Guru  Nanak,  who  boldly  stepped  forward  and  called 
Babar  a  cruel  aggessor,  a  merciless  and  a  tyrannical  ruler  right  in  his 
face.  Under  such  adverse  circumstances,  when  he  was  opposed  by  the 
vast  majority  of  orthodox  Hindus  as  well  as  Muslims,  Guru  Nanak  laid 
down  the  foundations  of  a  new  cosmic  way  of  life;  a  new  social  order 
and  new  social  institutions  with  a  complete  new  vision,  a  fresh  outlook 
and  new  social  principles.  His  aim  was  not  only  individual  salvation  but 
also  a  society  in  which  all  were  free  and  equal,  without  fear  and 
exploitation.  He  wanted  to  create  a  balanced  individual  who,  on  the  one 
hand  becomes  a  part  of  the  universe  by  participating  in  the  activities  of 
the  life  of  the  society  (mir),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  becomes  God 
conscious  ipir)  as  well. 

2.5  Let  us  examine  the  role  of  miri-piri  in  the  ideal  man  of  Guru 
Nanak,  i.e.,  the  Khalsa.  The  order  of  the  Khalsa  is  a  society  of  saint-sol- 
diers. The  Sikhs  voluntarily  join  it  and  dedicate  their  lives  to  the 
creation  of  a  just  and  tolerant  society.  The  order  of  the  Khalsa  is  the 
first  human  society  in  the  world  organized  with  a  specific  cosmic  object 
and  pledge  to  bring  about  a  cosmopolitan  human  society.  The  Khalsa 
is  inspired  with  a  divine  mission,  with'  a  new  spirit  of  selflessness, 
fearlessness  and  truthfulness.  No  earthly  power  can  deflect  them  from 
their  duty  of  upholding  righteousness.  It  is  the  army  of  Akal  Purkh 
ordained  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh  to  uphold  the  Will  of  God: 

"For  this  purpose  have  I  come  into  the  world: 

To  uphold  and  spread  righteousness, 

To  protect  and  save  the  good  and  saintly  people, 


Guru  Gobind  Singh 

A  saint-soldier  has  to  protect  the  Order  of  God;  Will  of  God; 
i.e.,  to  protect  the  whole  of  mankind;  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  each 
and  everyone,  irrespective  of  one's  caste,  colour  and  creed;  to  protect 
the  weak,  uproot  the  evil  and  fight  injustice.  He  has  to  carry  out  the 
attributive  and  6reative  Will  of  God.  As  long  as  this  universe  is  there, 
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and  duties  will  continue,  because  Khalsa  is  the  army  of  God.  Time  has 
vindicated  that  it  was  the  Khalsa  -  the  army  of  saint-soldiers;  an  army 
of  very  high  moral  character;  an  embodiment  of  courage,  that  defended 
justice  and  freedom  at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  families  and  properties. 

2.6  The  oppressed  and  the  weak  have  to  be  defended.  Evil  is 
to  be  resisted  and  uprooted.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  Khalsa  had  to 
be  saint-soldiers,  based  on  the  miri-piri  (bhakti-shakti)  concept.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  Tenth  Master,  the  architect  of 
the  saint-soldier  doctrine,  restricted  the  use  of  the  sword;  changed  the 
use  of  the  destructive  power  of  the  sword  from  offensive  to  defensive 
purposes.  It  has  to  be  used  for  the  defence  of  human  rights  (self- 
defence,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  of 
conscience),  and  that  also  only  as  a  last  resort  when  all  other  efforts 
have  failed.  The  armed  might  is  never  to  be  used  for  the  gratification 
of  selfish  or  material  gains.  In  this  context,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  laid 


"When  all  other  alternatives  fail, 

it  is  right  and  just  to  take  up  the  sword 

for  the  defence  of  righteousness." 

Guru  Gobind  Singh 

The  sword  is  never  to  be  struck  in  hatred,  anger  or  in  a  spirit 
of  revenge.  Instead,  it  has  to  be  used  as  a  shield  to  protect  the  weak  and 
uphold  righteousness.  Just  as  a  surgeon  is  first  given  all  round  body 
knowledge,  before  he  is  allowed  to  hold  a  knife  for  surgical  training, 
similarly,  it  took  the  first  five  Masters  137  years  training  of  saintly 
virtues,  before  the  sword  was  given  to  the  saint  for  a  soldier's  training 
as  well.  It  took  another  93  years  to  train  the  saint  into  soldier-ship, 
before  it  was  brought  to  the  order  of  the  Khalsa,  that  too,  after  passing 
the  hardest  test.  Just  as,  when  all  other  medicines  fail  to  cure,  only  then, 
as  a  last  resort,  a  surgeon  uses  his  knife  to  save  the  patient's  life,  in  the 

means  are  exhausted. 

It  was  Guru  Nanak  who  introduced  the  concept  of  resistance 

of  such  spirituality  which  would  not  inspire  a  person  to  resist  the  wrong 
with  courage  and  boldness?  Guru  Nanak  made  it  obligatory  for  a  Sikh 
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sacrifice  one's  own  life.  One  must  defend  oneself  against  all  political 
aggression  with  one's  own  efforts.  It  is  a  sin  to  let  tyrants  commit 
atrocities.  One  must  not  surrender  before  tyranny.  A  conscientious 
man  cannot  remain  at  ease,  when  his  fellow  beings  are  suffering  before 
his  eyes.  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  lead  a  life  of  a  slave,  who  has  no  right 
of  conscience  and  speech.  An  enlightened  mir  has  to  lead  a  fearless, 
1  and  independent  life.  The  divine  i 


1)  Nor  to  frighten  anyone, 


Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib 


2)  If  one  lives  with  honour  lost, 

Sinful  is  all  that  he  eats.  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib 

3)  Lord,  never  may  I  depend  on  anyone  else. 
In  case  Thou  willeth  otherwise, 


2.7  The  enlightened  mir  has  to  lead  a  householder's  life;  he 
must  participate  in  all  aspect  of  life;  he  must  earn  his  living  by  honest 
and  fair  means  and  produce  all  prime  necessities  of  life,  and  he  should 
share  the  fruits  of  his  labour  with  others,  not  as  a  charity  but  as  a  duty. 
Kirt  is  important  on  three  accounts.  Firstly,  an  empty  stomach  may  not 
make  a  person  morally  strong.  A  straving  person  may  barter  away  his 
religion,  his  morality  and  his  self  respect  to  fill  his  stomach.  Secondly, 
one  must  not  be  a  parasite  on  society.  Idlers,  parasites  and  beggars  are 
a  burden  on  society.  Thirdly,  in  order  to  keep  the  body  healthy  and  fit, 
it  is  vital  that  one  should  work;  take  care  of  one's  body  and  use  it  for 
service  of  humanity.  Above  all,  a  healthy  mind  needs  a  healthy  body. 
Besides,  one  must  not  try  to  grab  somebody  else's  share;  all  possessions 
acquired  through  dishonest  means  and  exploitation  of  labour  are  not 
only  sinful  but  morally  illegitimate  as  well.  The  Gurbani  injunction 
against  exploitation  of  labour  is  very  strong: 

"To  exploit  the  rightful  due  of  others, 

is  like  eating  the  (forbidden). 
Cow  for  one  (Hindu)  and  swine 

for  the  other  (Muslim). 
The  Lord  vouchsafes  for  those  only 

who  are  not  usurpers."  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib 
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2.8  The  ultimate  aim  of  life  for  a  saint-solider  is  self  realization. 
Self  realization  keeps  one  in  a  state  of  eternal  bliss,  not  after  death  in 
some  unknown  region,  but  now  and  here,  in  this  very  life;  one  becomes 
self- realised  and  self-disciplined  through  participating  in  the  social 
processes  of  society  with  ethical  consciousness,  social  responsibility 
and  political  activity.  The  enlightened  individual,  in  its  highest  attain- 
ment, becomes  as  wide  and  big  a  force  as  the  universe  itself;  his  heart 
begins  to  throb  with  the  whole  universe;  he  begins  to  love  all  living 
beings.  On  the  one  hand,  he  becomes  a  part  of  the  universe  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  universe  through  the  active  life  of  the  society,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  God-conscious  all  the  time.  He  lives  in  a  special 
detached  way,  despite  all  worldly  activities,  he  remains  detached  and 
aloof  from  it.  His  balanced  state  of  mind  is  unaffected  by  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  the  world.  He  lives  as  a  lotus  lives  in  the  water,  remaining 
above  its  surface,  or  as  a  duck  floats  on  the  stream,  but  keeps  its 
plumage  dry,  and  remains  ready  all  the  time  to  take  a  flight  away  from 
the  water.  That  is  how  a  saint-soldier,  while  fully  engaged  in  worldly 
activities  remains  disengaged.  The  secret  lies  in  the  balanced  state 
(sehaj  avastha).  This  balanced  state  or  equipoise  must  not  be  under- 
rated in  the  present  age.  It  is  the  tenet  of  space  age  and  it  is  the  cure  of 
all  our  social,  economic  and  political  problems. 

3.  BALANCED  STATE 

3.1  Science  and  technology  have  played  a  major  role  in  shaping 
the  modern  world.  New  inventions,  new  discoveries  and  new  technol- 
ogy have  changed  the  whole  structure  of  modern  society.  Science  has 
done  wonders  in  creating  enormous  wealth  and  body  comforts  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.  It  has  improved  immensely  physical  conditions, 
surroundings  and  economic  standard  of  today's  man.  The  modern 
world's  glamour  and  glitter  are  associated  with  wealth,  wine  and  sex. 
These  are  the  most  sought  after  pleasures  of  modern  life.  Wealth  alone 
has  an  immense  capacity  to  buy  anything  available  in  the  market,  which 
is  the  source  of  enjoyment.  No  wonder,  everyone  runs  after  it;  and  is 
ready  to  commit  sin  after  sin  to  get  it.  The  more  one  feeds  one's 
insatiable  hunger  for  wealth,  the  more  it  increases.  Surprisingly,  "haves" 
and  "have  nots"  are  both  running  alike  in  the  never  ending  race  for 
wealth. 

Unlimited  demands,  greed,  selfishness,  and  pride  lead  to  so- 
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meaninglessness  of  life,  ill  health,  depression  and  other  such  abnor- 
malities of  life.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  shortage  of  wealth  or  body 
comforts  in  the  western  countries,  but  at  the  same  time,  base  instincts 
like  cruelty,  violence,  child  abuse,  heinous  crimes  and  human  suffering 
are  multiplying  everywhere  in  these  countries.  Where  there  is  more 
wealth,  there  are  more  crimes,  more  alcoholism,  more  drug  addictions, 
more  adulteries  and  more  divorces.  No  amount  of  wealth  seems  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  modern  man.  He  wants  more,  more  and  still  more. 
It  is  an  unappeasble  hunger  of  mind  which  cannot  be  appeased  by 
worldly  goods.  Its  appetite  increases  as  one  feeds  it,  just  as  fire  spreads 
further  with  added  fuel.  Even  in  a  highly  affluent  society  like  that  of 
America,  it  is  now  realised  that  wealth  and  power  are  not  everything. 

Educational  establishments  all  over  the  world  are  churning  out 
high  earning  professionals  —  doctors,  educationists,  engineers  and 
scientists,  —  but  not  successful  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and  above  all, 
decent  human  beings.  Those  establishments  are  producing  unbalanced 
human  beings  as  money  minting  machines,  which  is  the  root  cause  of  all 
social  ills  and  domestic  violence.  Whereas  there  is  more  literacy  in  the 
western  countries,  there  are  also  more  burglaries,  more  smoking,  more 
drinking,  more  heart  diseases  and  more  unhappiness.  Where  there  are 
more  advanced  health  clinics,  more  medicines  are  breeding  more  dis- 
eases in  mankind,  which  are  rarely  seen  in  birds  who  lead  a  cosmic  way 
of  life.  The  root  casue  of  all  our  social  problems  is  an  unbalanced  man. 
A  healthy  body  needs  a  healthy  enlightened  mind.  All  our  research  is 
being  directed  for  the  body's  comforts  only,  and  none  for  the  soul;  too 

3.2  Today's  world  is  on  a  dangerous  course.  Bluff  and  counter 
bluff  is  the  dominant  force  prevalent  everywhere.  This  world  has  be- 
come an  arena  of  double  standards.  On  the  one  hand,  nuclear  weapons 
are  being  produced,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  powers  are  on  the 
forefront  of  negotiating  nuclear  non-proliferation  and  arms  control 
treaties.  The  present  unethical  extreme  course  of  miri  is  bound  to  lead 
mankind  to  ruination.  It  is  the  true  religion  alone  that  can  save  the 
modern  society  from  such  a  catastrophe  and  check  the  erosion  of  human 
values.  Religion  and  ethics  humanise  scientists  and  politicians  and  make 
them  realise  their  social  responsibilities.  Moreover,  evil  or  good  actions 
start  from  the  mind  of  a  man,  hence  the  need  to  enlighten  man's  mind 
—  the  sooner  the  better.  The  modern  society  is  in  need  of  spiritual 
enlightenment  more  than  ever  before.  The  balanced  outlook  on  the 
material  and  spiritual  aspects  of  life  is  the  dire  need  of  today.  True 
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religion  is  the  key  to  real  happiness,  which  alone  can  harmonise  the 
strings  of  impulses,  desires  and  thoughts  of  modern  mir. 

The  impulse  towards  religion  is  an  integral  part  of  human 
nature.  It  has  always  had  a  definite  place  in  society,  and  will  continue  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  this  scientific  age.  Man  may  live  in  comfort,  luxury 
and  prosperity,  and  yet  have  no  peace  of  mind.  Wealth,  body  comforts 
and  material  goods  are  of  immense  value  to  mankind,  but  they  are  not 
everything.  Without  spiritual  and  moral  foundations,  science  is  apt  to 
lead  mankind  to  ruination.  It  has  brought  man  to  the  brink  of  total 
destruction  of  civilization  and  annihilation  of  the  human  race.  Man  has 
achieved  some  mastery  over  nature  but  not  over  himself.  Either  man 
will  abolish  this  one-sided  extreme  course,  or  this  course  of  mir  without 
piri  will  abolish  man  itself.  Science  and  religion  are  complementary  to 
each  other.  One  deals  with  the  physical  aspect  of  life  and  the  other  with 
the  spiritual  aspect  of  life.  One  without  the  other  is  incomplete  and 
extreme. 

3.3  In  spite  of  the  space  probe,  man's  intellect  can  never  know 
the  secrets  of  this  universe.  The  secret  of  this  universe  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  man's  intellect.  Every  leaf  of  the  same  tree  is  different;  every 
fruit  of  the  same  tree  is  different;  every  man  is  different;  every  bird  is 
different;  no  insect  of  the  same  group  is  the  same;  and  no  animal  of  the 
same  breed  is  the  same.  Nobody  but  God  knows  who  is  doing  what. 
Everything  is  playing  its  assigned  role  in  the  universe,  such  as  countless 
earthworms  are  busy  in  making  the  earth  fertile.  The  more  man  knows, 
the  more  unknown  appears  before  him.  Five  centuries  after  Guru 
Nanak,  modern  science  reached  its  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  its 
specialised  readings  and  calculations  that  what  man  knows  of  the 
universe  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Great  scientists  of  today  themsel- 
ves realise  the  limitations  of  science.  Without  religion,  science  is  incom- 
plete and  one-sided.  Without  piri,  mir's  all  activities  will  lead  mankind 
to  destruction.  Only  mir  enlightened  with  pin  can  bring  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  modern  world. 

3.4  All  the  problems  of  modern  society  originate  from  the 
unbalanced  man.  Modern  man  with  all  its  multifarious  activities, 
economic  struggle,  social  and  political  exploitation  is  the  outcome  of 
miri  without  pin,  which  resulted  into  the  present  day  unstable  equi- 
librium in  life;  can  be  cured  by  the  min-piri  concept  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  The  followers  of  min-piri  -  saint-soldiers  -  the  Khalsa 
have  lived  the  min-piri  concept  in  the  18th  century  and  demonstrated  a 
very  high  moral  character,  self-discipline,  patriotism  and  bravery  at  its 


best;  and  maintained  that  exemplary  character  in  times  of  war  and  peace 
alike.  Qazi  Nur  Mohammed,  the  staunch  anti-Sikh  historian,  was  forced 
by  his  conscience  to  pay  glowing  tribute  to  the  Sikh  character. 

3.5  Moreover,  the  Sikh  High  Way  is  open  to  every  man  and 
woman  irrespective  of  caste,  colour,  creed  or  country.  It  is  a  straight, 
easy  to  follow  and  practical  way  of  life.  No  more  smadhis,  no  more  yogic 
dispositions;  no  more  renunciations;  no  need  to  leave  the  house  and  the 
family;  no  more  body  torturing;  no  more  physical  austerities;  no  more 
fasting;  no  more  wine  for  goddesses  in  human  skulls;  no  more  animal 
sacrifices  for  the  goddesses;  no  more  idolatry;  no  more  scaring  of  hells; 
no  false  promises  of  heavens;  no  more  middle  men  (priesthood); 
straight  communion  with  God  through  self  realisation  by  leading  a 
normal  householder's  life,  following  the  simple  course  of  simran  and 
sewa. 

3.6  In  the  modern  age  of  discord  and  conflict,  a  balanced 
development  of  man's  personality  is  most  essential;  it  should  be  physical 
as  well  as  spiritual.  Today,  the  soul  is  completely  being  ignored.  The 
result  is  the  unbalanced  person,  whereas  the  balanced  person  is  the 
solution  of  all  our  problems.  The  balanced  state  is  the  one  most  needed 
in  the  scientific  world  of  today.  Everyone  seeks  pleasures;  nobody  wants 
pains  and  sufferings;  physical  and  sensual  pleasures  are  momentary, 
transitory  and  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  satisfaction,  which  end 
in  pains;  when  one  object  stops  giving  pleasures  after  some  time,  man 
switches  over  to  another  one,  and  so  on.  A  rich  man  with  all  his  physical 
needs  satisfied,  still  feels  hunger;  it  is  the  spiritual  hunger  that  remains 
unsatisfied,  but  man  runs  after  the  physical  pleasures  of  the  world.  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  the  divine,  one  must  attune  one's  mind 
to  the  soul. 

3.7  The  mind  is  the  source  of  all  human  desires.  It  carries 
human  feelings,  impulses,  instincts,  thoughts,  likings  and  dislikings;  it  is 
the  pivot  of  human  activity.  Of  all  the  constituents,  the  mind  is  the  most 
important;  it  moves  at  tremendous  speed,  Hies,  roams  and  runs  after  the 
sensual  pleasures.  It  is  noble  when  God-orientated,  and  is  evil  when 
self-orientated;  our  minds  are  blackened  with  sins  of  our  present  and 
past  deeds.  Just  as  the  light  of  a  lamp  cannot  be  seen  through  a  smoky 
and  blackened  chimney,  God's  divine  light  cannot  be  seen  through  the 

Simran  and  sewa  provide  the  cleansing  system  for  the  mind; 
regulate  our  thoughts,  and  tune  up  the  thought  generating  system.  The 
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in  simple  Punjabi  in  the  sadh  sangat.  The  other  way  is  kirtan  -  it  plays 
a  vital  role  in  the  age  of  materialism.  It  acts  as  a  healthy  tranquilliser 
that  declutches  the  mind  from  the  stresses  and  strains  of  day-to-day  life, 
and  brings  tranquility,  peace  and  bliss  to  the  mind.  The  third  method  is 
katha  -  explanation  of  divine  Gurbani  by  theologians.  Motivated  by 
kirtan  and  divine  knowledge,  one  puts  into  practise  the  religious 
doctrine,  in  the  spiritual  laboratory  of  Guru  ka  langar,  byway  of  sewa. 

In  this  most  simple  way,  with  the  passage  of  time,  one's  mind 
gels  enlightened.  When  the  lamp  of  truth  is  lit,  the  darkness  of  ego  goes 
away,  and  one  readily  surrenders  to  the  Will  of  God.  Enlightened  man 
showers  love  on  all  living  beings;  promotes  fraternal  feelings  among 
fellow  human  beings;  supports  justice  in  social  conduct  and  promotes 
the  value  of  service  and  sacrifice.  Thus,  one  becomes  self-realised, 
self-illumined  through  participation  in  active  social  life  with  ethical 
consciousness,  social  responsibility  and  political  activity.  It  is  a  unique 
way  of  self-realisation;  new  mode  of  human  salvation  and/wwt  mukla 
of  "here  and  now"  in  this  very  life  and  not  after  death  in  some  unknown 
places.  He  lives  a  cosmic  life  like  a  rose  that  emits  fragrance,  sweetness 
and  happiness  all  around  without  expecting  any  reward,  and  remains 
ready  for  service  and  sacrifice  for  the  upkeep  of  righteousness  -  the 
Will  of  God.  This  is  the  balanced  state  of  the  Sikh  way  of  practical  life 
for  the  modern  age,  space  age  and  beyond.  As  long  as  this  universe  is 
there;  Sikh  thought  will  have  continuous  relevance  for  mankind. 

3.8  Many  world  scholars,  thinkers,  philosophers  and  men  of 
great  letters,  who  have  dispassionately  studied  the  Sikh  way  of  life,  hwe 
reached  the  conclusion  that  Sikhism  is  the  only  universal  religion  which 
can  show  a  blissful  path  of  righteousness  to  mankind.  One  such  instance 
of  H.L.  Bradshaw  appears  relevant. 

A  CHALLENGE^The  task  before  us) 
"Sikhism  is  a  universal  world  faith  with  message  for  all  men.  This  is 
amply  illustrated  in  the  writings  of  the  Gurus.  Sikhs  must  cease  to 
think  of  their  faith  as  'just  another  good  religion'  and  must  begin  to 
think  in  terms  of  Sikhism  being  the  religion  of  this  new  age  -  books 
must  be  written  proving  this." 

"The  Sikh  religion  is  truly  the  answer  to  problems  of  modern  man". 
"We  must  modernise  and  centralise  our  facilities,  schools  of  Sikh 
scholars  must  translate  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  meaning  fully,  in  its 
entirety,  into  all  the  world's  major  languages,  as  commanded  by 
Guru  Arjun...  Our  colleges  and  educational  institutions  must  be- 


come  missionary  minded,  revise  their  curriculum  and  give  great 


written,  translated  and  distributed  throughout  the  world  -  which 
should  be  sent  to  all  the  larger  city  libraries  and  university  libraries 
in  India,  England  and  America.  Courses  of  instruction  and  training 
programmes  utilizing  the  latest  techniques  of  other  religions  and 
large  scale  organisations  must  be  formulated,  standardised  and 
pursued." 

"You  will  ask  if  this  is  not  too  ambitious  and  a  difficult  programme 
to  pursue.  In  answer,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  'if  this  is  not  what  the  Gurus 
have  enjoined  us  to  do  -  if  this  is  any  greater  sacrifice  than  those 
made  by  Sikh  martyrs  and  our  fathers'". 


4.1  The  miri-piri  concept  is  the  ideal  way  of  a  balanced  blissful 
life,  a  life  based  on  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  the  ideal  state  of  egalitarianism 
and  divinity.  All  our  domestic,  social,  economic  and  political  problems 
are  the  product  of  unbalanced  men  and  women.  In  spite  of  wealth  and 
body  comforts,  there  is  no  happiness,  no  satisfaction  and  no  peace  of 
mind.  Our  entire  research  is  for  the  body  and  none  for  the  mind,  which 
controls  the  body.  Miri-piri  is  the  answer  to  all  our  present  ills.  It  can 
wipe  out  domestic  violence,  divorces  and  crimes  which  drain  out  most 
of  the  national  income  of  every  country.  Besides,  miri-piri  helps  us  to 
lead  a  blissful  life.  While  this  is  the  major  part  of  my  paper,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  mention  the  present  difficulties  that  Sikhism  is  facing. 

4.2  Sikh  religion  is  passing  through  a  very  critical  phase,  and 
the  present  does  not  look  very  assuring.  Sikh  identity  is  under  attack 
externally  and  internally.  The  most  effective  way  of  destroying  the 
identity  of  a  nation  is  to  dilute  its  religious,  social,  historic  and  linguistic 
basis.  Hinduism  is  quite  good  at  strangulating  its  victim  by  a  skilful 
fraternal  embrace.  Vedanticization  of  Sikh  thought,  Brahminization  of 
Sikh  society  are  the  way  for  Brahminical  inroads  into  Sikhism. 

43  As  a  result  thereof,  our  Sikh  scholars  and  interpreters, 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  unity  of  all  faiths,  are  systematically  diluting 
the  universality  of  Sikhism.  It  has  become  a  norm  with  Sikh  scholars  to 
interpret  everything  through  Vedantic  methodology.  Most  Sikh 
scholars  arc  victims  of  the  Vedantic  syndrome.  Unabated  use  of  out- 
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dated  Vedantic  terminology  and  idioms  by  top  scholars,  writers  and 
thinkers  is  the  clear  proof  of  erosion  of  Sikh  identity. 

4.4  Hinduism  has  already  eclipsed  the  revolutionary  elan  of 
Sikhism.  The  edge  of  a  new  "Halemi  Raj"  has  already  been  blunted.  The 
kirpan  is  today  just  a  ritual  symbol.  It  is  no  longer  considered  as  the 
protector  of  righteousness.  Two  unethical  thoughts  are  being  promoted 
in  the  national  press;  first,  that  Sikhism  is  nothing  but  Hindu  Vedic  Arya 
Dharma.  Second,  that  separateness  from  Hinduism  is  separateness 
from  India.  The  unholy  alliance  of  the  press,  TV,  and  radio  media  has 
launched  a  major  onslaught  of  Sikhism.  The  biased  impression  created 
by  the  national  media  is  most  detrimental  to  the  development  of  the  Sikh 
community.  In  the  name  of  integration,  there  is  real  danger  that  Sikh 
identity  might  get  submerged  into  Hinduism  like  Buddhists  and  Jains. 

4.5  Sikh  ideals,  Sikh  character  and  the  Sikh  way  of  life  are 
already  rapidly  vanishing  out  of  the  minds  of  common  Sikhs.  The  true 
Sikh  spirit  is  buried  under  thick  layers  of  false  ritualism.  Ritualism  is 
infested  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  Sikh  code  of  conduct  has  already 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Even  our  ways  of  religious  celebrations  have 
been  corrupted.  The  Khalsa  uniform  is  there  but  no  saintly  qualities  or 
Khalsa  virtues.  One  must  have  the  attributes  of  the  Khalsa,  otherwise, 
to  deceive  others  by  pulling  on  the  Khalsa  uniform,  is  fradulent,  a 
deceitful  act,  a  serious  offence  and  a  great  insult  to  the  uniform. 

4.6  The  Sikh  religion  has  suffered  more  from  ils  own  mis- 
sionaries than  from  anybody  else.  They  are  untrained,  ignorant  of  Sikh 
doctrine  and  wandering  aimlessly  in  the  dark  lanes  of  Ramayana  - 
Mahabharata,  miles  away  from  Gumiat  light.  Besides,  there  is  very  little 
authentic  literature,  and  this  is  a  great  handicap.  Sikh  identity  is  under 
attack  by  hostile  forces  from  all  sides. 

4.7  Let  the  ill-intentioned  intellectuals  know,  for  all  times  to 
come,  that  Sikhism  is  not  a  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  Hinduism. 
Sikhism  has  got  nothing  common  at  all  with  Hinduism.  Let  the  Brahmin 
bear  in  mind  forever  that  there  is  no  place  for  Brahminical  rituals  and 
the  anti-social  laws  of  Manu  in  Sikhism.  Let  the  ill-advised  and  selfish 
Sikh  scholars  know  that  diluting  the  universality  of  Sikhism  is  unethical, 
against  the  Guru's  teaching,  anti-social  and  anti-mankind.  Diluting 
truth  with  senseless  rituals  is  a  sin,  is  a  crime  against  humanity  —  it  must 
be  stopped. 

4.8  We  need  to  act  promptly  and  firmly,  before  it  is  too  late  to 
mend.  The  gurdwara  management  system  needs  immediate  overhaul- 
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ing,  based  on  Sikh  code  of  conduct.  Sikh  scholars  will  have  to  change 
their  Brahminical  lenses.  We  have  to  give  equal  status  to  women  in  every 
walk  of  life;  every  institution,  every  office,  and  every  religious  body  must 
include  women  workers  and  executives.  It  is  our  Guru's  teaching,  it  is 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  Will  of  God.  We  have  to  revive  our  glorious 
past,  our  unique  high  moral  character,  and  our  heroic  deeds.  Mere  past 
references  will  not  take  us  far.  Sikhism  has,  throughout  its  glorious 
history,  confronted  chalJenges;  faced  onslaughts,  both  external  and 
internal.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  cannot  be  done,  provided 
one  Jias  the  determination.  We  must  remember  this  fact  —  the  loftier 
the  ideal,  the  greater  the  struggle. 

4.9  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  our  historical  deeds.  It  was  the 
courage  of  determined  minds  that  refused  to  accept  the  idea  of  defeat. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  righteousness  that  defied  injustice,  tyranny  and 
persecution.  It  was  the  courage  of  mind,  the  strength  of  moral  character 
and  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  made  Sikhs  victorious  against  all  odds. 
To  persist,  to  persevere,  to  grapple  with  destiny,  to  hold  fast  and  to  hold 
hard  and  to  be  faithful  to  our  noble  ideals,  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  Today 
is  the  time  to  remember  the  historic  noble  deeds,  ideal  and  divine 
teachings  of  our  great  Gurus.  Now  is  the  need  of  the  hour  to  stand  up 
against  forces  of  unrighteousness  and  to  uphold  the  lofty  ideals  and 
glorious  traditions  of  our  religion.  It  is  high  lime,  the  Khalsa  should  wake 
up,  think  and  rise  up  to  its  glorious  traditions.  Let  us  pledge  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  noble  Khalsa  mission;  let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  carry 
forward  the  Khalsa  ideals  and  let  us  remember  our  great  Guru's  warn- 
ing: 

"So  long  as  you  adhere  to  the  KhaJsa  code  of  conduct,  retain  your 
distinct  identity,  you  will  find  me  amongst  you,  but  as  soon  as  you 
blend  your  faith  with  Brahminical  rituals,  I  shall  be  no  more 
amongst  you."  Guru  Gobind  Singh 

Finally,  let  us  pray,  as  enjoyed  by  our  great  G  urus,  for  the  good 
will,  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  of  mankind  and  all  the  living 
beings.  The  chair,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  conclude  my 
paper  and  let  us  pray  for  the  whole  suffering  world  as  per  divine 
commandment: 

"Save  this  burning  world  through  Thy  Grace,  Oh  Lord! 


Guru  Granth  Sahib 


Section  IV 
GENERAL 


WORLD-VIEW  IN  SIKHISM 


Dr  H.S.  Virk 


What  is  the  meaning  of  world- view?  It  is  a  set  of  fundamental 
beliefs,  attitudes,  values,  etc.,  which  determine  or  constitute  a  com- 
prehensive outlook  on  life  and  the  universe.1  In  every  religion  or 
spiritual  system,  the  concept  of  God  or  Ultimate  Reality  determines  its 
world-view  and  its  structure.2  Our  thesis  on  the  world-view  in  Sikhism 
will  be  formulated  on  three  basic  concepts: 

I.  Concept  of  God/Utimate  Reality 

II.  Concept  of  Universe/World 

III.  Concept  of  Ideal  Man/Society 

I.  CONCEPT  OF  GOD/ULTIMATE  REALITY  IN  SIKHISM 

The  Sikh  scripture,  Adi  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  defines  the  con- 
cept of  God  through  His  attributes:  Eternal  Unity,  the  Om  that  has 
assumed  the  Creation-Body;  Being  of  Truth;  Creator  Person;  Without 
Fear  or  Hatred;  Beyond  Time  and  Space;  Spirit-born/unborn;  Self-Ex- 
istent; Transcendental  Cosmic-Spirit  made  manifest  by  grace  of  the 
Guru.  The  concept  of  God  as  Creator  Person  of  the  world  has  far 
reaching  implications  in  the  religious  history  of  India.  A  positive  rela- 
tion between  God  and  the  world  is  a  revolutionary  postulate  in  Sikhism, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  Sikh  Cosmology.  God  is  both  Transcendent 
and  Immanent.  He  is  bpth  in  the  universe  and  outside  it.  Sikhism 
dialectically  unites  the  ideas  of  God  and  world.  Transcendence  shows 
that  God  is  prior  to  and  distinct  from  the  world.  Immanence  of  God  is 
a  symbolic  way  of  expressing  God's  connection  with  the  world.  God 
himself  transforms  into  creation,  that  is,  changing  His nirguna  form  into 
sarguna  form.4  The  formless  God  manifests  Himself  in  the  creation, 
and  there  is  no  dichotomy  in  nirguna  and  sarguna  forms.5 

NATURE  OF  ULTIMATE  REALITY 
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mere  appearance.  Religion  relies  both  on  reason  and  revelation  in  its 
attempt  to  study  the  nature  of  reality.  To  the  Indian  philosopher, 
experience  is  the  ultimate  test  of  truth.  Since  the  reality  is  trans-empiri- 
cal, it  cannot  be  known  through  sense  experience  but  through  intuitive 
experience  (anubhuti);  it  is  the  experience  of  the  highest  level,  for  it 
transcends  both  the  rational  and  the  sensory  aspects  of  human  ex- 
Mystics  believe  in  the  integral  or  holistic  experience  of  reality. 
We  need  not  rest  content  with  the  partial  truths  revealed  by  astronomy, 
by  physics,  by  biology,  by  history;  each  true  in  its  own  field,  non-com- 
plete in  itself,  non-giving  the  whole  picture;  nor  yet  with  the  truth  of 
mathematics  or  the  truth  of  language,  primarily  truths  of  expression, 
obeying  rules  which  men  themselves  have  made.  Beyond  all  these, 
beyond  the  contradictions  of  each  separate  truth,  lies  concealed  the 
Supreme  and  Final  Truth. 

The  following  hymn  of  Guru  Angad  Dev  alludes  to  the 
transcendental  nature  of  reality.8  "In  this  realm,  one  sees  but  without 
the  eyes;  one  listens  but  without  the  ears;  one  walks  but  without  the  feet; 
one  works  but  without  the  hands;  one  speaks  but  without  the  tongue; 
thus  attaining  life  in  death.  O  Nanak,  one  meets  God  after  realisation 
of  the  divine  law." 

According  to  Upanishads,  Brahman  or  Atman  which  is  the 
ultimate  reality,  is  of  the  nature  of  existence  (Sat),  consciousness  (C/f), 
and  bliss  (Ananda).  It  is  one  only  and  non-dual.  The  pluralistic  universe 
is  only  an  illusory  appearance  of  Brahman  or  Atman  due  to  may  a  or 
aviaya.  There  are  two  views  of  reality  in  the  Upanishads,  the  cosmic 
view  and  the  acosmic  view.  These  two  views  serve  as  the  basis  for  theistic 
and  absolutistic  schools  of /bought  in  Vedanta. 

Sikhism  fundamentally  differs  from  this  standpoint  of  Vedan- 
ta. The  world  is  neither  maya  nor  a  perversion.  It  is  a  dharamsala,  a 
place  for  righteous  actions.  Guru  Nanak  discards  the  Vedantic  concep- 
tion of  reality  wAsa-di-Var,  and  definitely  proclaims  that  this  universe 
is  real,  not  an  illusion.9  He  says,  "Real  are  Thy  continents;  Real  is  the 
universe;  Real  are  these  forms  and  material  objects;  Thy  doings  are 
real,  O  Lord".  Further,  the  Guru  calls  the  universe  as  His  mansion.10 
This  moving  universe  is  the  divine  mansion  of  the  True  Lord;  and  the 
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According  to  Deussen,  there  are  four  different  views  of  crea- 
tion of  universe  in  the  Hindu  philosophy: 

(i)  Matter  is  eternal  and  Purusha  (Creator)  has  always  been 
independent  of  God.  God  does  not  create  the  matter,  but 


Purusha  is  the  cause  and  creator  of  matter.  But  after  the 
creation,  God  does  not  interfere  in  its  working  and  it  con- 


God  himself  transforms  into  creation,  i.e.,  changing  from 
Nirguna  to  Sarguna  form. 

(iv)  Creation  is  a  play  of  maya.  It  is  a  mere  illusion.  Only  God  is 


The  age  of  the  universe  according  to  the  Hindu  world-view  is 
infinite.  There  are  innumerable  Brahmas  who  are  employed  in  the 
process  of  creation.  Each  Brahma  has  a  life  time  of  100  years.  On 
astronomical  time  scale,  the  year  is  much  longer  than  our  solar  year. 
Some  of  the  time  units  of  Hindu  calendar  i 


=  432xl04  solar  years. 
1000  Maha  Yugas    =  Kalp  =  Day = Night  (of  Brahma) 
Age  of  Brahma       =  73x432xl010  Solar  years. 

Sikh  cosmology  challenges  the  Hindu  world-view  as  archaic, 
and  based  on  dogma.  In  Japuji,  Guru  Nanak  sums  up  his  view-point 
about  creation  of  the  universe,  which  he  elaborates  in  a  most  scientific 
manner  in  Raga  Maru  Solhe.  His  creation  hypothesis  is  summed  up  as 


'God  created  the  universe  by  uttering  a  word'.11 
Guru  Nanak  poses  the  question: 

the  day  and  the  month, 

when  the  world  was  created'?12 

In  the  next  stanza,  he  talks  of  the  prevailing  view-points: 
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'Neither  the  Pandit  can  find  this  date 
by  looking  through  the  Pur  ana  texts, 
Nor  can  the  Qazi  tell  from  the  Koran, 
Neither  the  Yogi  nor  any  one  else  knows 
the  day,  week,  season  and  month  of  creation. 
The  Creator  who  creates  the  world, 

In  Mam  Solhe,  Guru  Nanak  versifies 
'epoch'  before  creation  which  is  referred  to  as  lsunya\  a  concept  at 
variance  with  the  sunyata  philosophy  of  Buddhism.  The  Guru  envisages 
creation  out  of  this  'sunya*  phase:1* 

'The  creator  was  all  alone.  He  created  water,  earth  and  the 
sky,  even  the  sun  and  the  moon  from  this  sunya*. 

According  to  Guru  Amar  Das, 15  the  'sunya'  phase  lasted  for 
as  long  as  36yugas  (38.88xl06  solar  years)  before  the  creation  phase 


According  to  the  'Big  Bang*  model  of  the  universe,  the  creation 
started  some  20  billion  years  ago  from  the  'big  bang'  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  universe  when  infinitely  dense  matter  'Primeval  At«m'  exploded 
creating  an  immense  flux  of  radiation  (energy  quantas).  Within  a 
microsecond,  elementary  particles  were  created  which  are  building 
blocks  of  matter.  From  this  primeval  nebular  medium  known  as  'gas- 
cloud',  galaxies  and  solar  systems  emerged.  This  creation  process  is 
going  on  till  date.  Stars  are  born  in  galaxies,  million  times  brighter  and 
heavier  than  our  sun,  grow  from  'red  giants'  to  'white  dwarfs'  and 
explode  either  as  'supernovas'  or  turning  into  invisible  'black  holes'.  It 
is  predicted  that  'black  holes'  are  such  demons  that  can  annihilate  the 
solar  systems  and  other  celestial  bodies.  Such  is  the  fate  of  this  universe, 
yet  to  be  fully  explored  by  cosmologists. 

This  wonderful  drama  of  creation  is  elucidated  further  by 
Guru  Nanak  in  his  mystic  reverie  in  Mam  Solhe,  which  has  assumed  the 
role  of  touchstone  for  Sikh  cosmology  vis-a-vis.  its  scientific  counter- 
part. Surprisingly,  there  is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  the  epoch 
of  'big-bang'  and  the  creation  out  of  sunya  phase  as  enunciated  in  Guru 
Granth  Sahib:16 
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"From  the  True  Lord,  proceeded  the  air,  and  from  air  became 
the  water.  From  the  water,  God  created  the  entire  world,  and 


"For  billions  of  years,  there  was  nothing  but  utter  darkness. 
There  was  neither  day  nor  night,  nor  moon,  nor  sun,  but  the 
Lord  alone  sat  in  profound  trance.  Neither  there  was  creation, 
nor  air,  nor  water.  There  were  no  continents,  nor  underworlds, 
nor  seven  oceans  nor  rivers,  nor  the  flowing  water.  There  was 
neither  death,  nor  time.  There  was  no  Brahma,  nor  Vishnu  or 
Shiva. 

When  He  so  willed,  He  created  the  world  and  supported  the 
firmament  without  support.  He  created  Brahma,  Vishnu  and 
Shiva  and  extended  the  love  of  mammon.  He  founded  the 
continents,  solar  systems  and  underworlds,  and  from  the  Ab- 
solute self,  He  became  manifest." 

Guru  Arjun  Dev  describes  in  Sukhmani17  the  myriad  forms  of  creation: 

"There  are  millions  and  millions  of  galaxies  and  solar  systems  in 
the  universe.  The  phenomenon  of  creation  has  occurred  so 
many  times.  But  the  one  Lord  remains  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  riddle  of  creation  of  the  universe  will  remain  an  enigma 
for  cosmologists  and  there  is  no  final  word  yet  in  cosmology.  About  the 
present  theories  and  models,  we  may  conclude  with  a  quotation  from 
Benati  Chaupai  in  the  Dasam  Granth:18 

"Everyone  explains  the  creation  process  according  to  his  intel- 
lect, but  no  one  can  tell,  O  Lord,  how  you  first  created  the 
universe." 

in.  CONCEPT  OF  IDEAL  MAN/SOCIETY 

The  most  important  concept  in  the  Sikh  world-view  is  the 
creation  of  an  ideal  man  in  the  universe,  the  'gurmukh'  of  Guru  Nanak 
or  the  'khalsa'  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  In  the  opening  stanza  of  Japuji, 
Guru  Nanak  poses  the  question: 

'How  can  we  become  sachiaral 
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'By  obeying  His  Will,  as  ordained  by  Him'. 

Guru  Nanak  makes  a  radical  departure  from  the  earlier  Indian 
religious  systems  in  expounding  his  concept  of  gurmukh,  the  harbinger 
of  dharamsal  on  this  earth.  The  gurmukh  promotes  the  Naam  culture 
of  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  In  Siddh  Gosht,  Guru  Nanak  propounds  and 
promulgates  his  concept  of  the  ideal  man,  the  gurmukh.  When  the 
Siddhas  asked  the  Guru  to  spell  out  the  reasons  of  his  wanderings 
(Udasis).  The  Guru  gave  an  emphatic  reply,20  'I  am  looking  for  a 
gurmukh  in  the  world'.  The  Guru  knows  that  God  created  the  earth,  so 
that  man  can  attain  the  emancipated  state  of  *  gurmukh.21 

It  is  in  the  background  of  his  spiritual  experience  and  his 
concept  of  God,  that  Guru  Nanak  lays  down  the  ground  rules  and 
methodology  of  his  system.22  The  first  corollary  of  it  is  that  withdrawal, 
monasticism  and  asceticism  are  rejected,  and  instead,  a  householder's 
life  is  accepted.  He  condemns  the  yogis  for  "being  idlers,  and  not  being 
ashamed  of  begging  alms  at  the  very  door  of  the  householder  whose  life 
style  they  spurn".  He  declares  that  liberation  is  possible  even  while 
playing  and  laughing,  and  that  the  God-centred  (gurmukh)  lives  truth- 
fully, even  while  being  a  householder.  In  Siddh  Gosht,  Guru  Nanak 
gives  a  beautiful  analogy23  to  explain  his  concept  of  a  householder's  life: 
"The  life  of  a  worldly  man  should  be  like  that  of  a  lotus  in  the  lake,  and 
that  of  a  duck  in  the  river,  living  in  them  and  still  unstained  by  their 
waters". 

For  greater  details  of  the  world-view  in  Sikhism  as  practised 
and  propounded  by  the  Gum,  the  intelligent  reader  is  referred  to  the 
monograph  'Sikhism:  A  Miri-Piri  System'  written  by  Kharak  Singh  and 
published  by  SGPC,  Amritsar.  To  sum  up,  in  the  words  of  Puran  Singh, 
"If  the  Sikh,  as  he  was  born,  had  even  been  afforded  opportunities  of 
spiritual  isolation  from  the  resf  of  the  world,  to  develop  his  powers  of 
self-realisation,  and  his  instincts  of  art  and  agriculture  and  colonisation, 
his  would  have  been  by  now,  one  of  the  best  societies  of  divinely  inspired 
labourers,  of  saints  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow".24 

"But  Brahminism  was  there  to  engulf  it  from  within.  His  politi- 
cal temper,  the  result  of  his  complete  mental  liberation  and  his 
passionate  love  of  liberty  pitched  him  against  the  Mughals  from  the 
time  of  its  birth.  Out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  if  the  Khalsa  has  still  come 
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IE  are  the  women? 


Telling  her  story  in  Sikhism  is  a  daunting  task.  What  should 
be  simple  is  complicated  by  not  just  a  patriarchal  system,  but  lack  of 
primary  historical  sources.  The  beautiful  teachings  of  Sikhism  are 
obscured  by  fairy-tales  that  pass  as  popular  folklore.  Finding  the  key 
to  cut  through  the  nonsense  is  most  difficult. 

This  paper  raises  questions,  rather  than  giving  answers.  The 
answers  can  only  be  found  through  serious,  scientific  research.  His- 
torians in  a  hurry  must  accept  that  no  one  will  hand  knowledge  to  us. 
It  must  be  earned  through  hard  work.  Discussion  and  conjecture, 
though  fascinating  in  itself,  is  not  good  enough. 

However,  as  I  see  myself  as  a  writer,  not  a  trained  historian,  I 
have  chosen  to  raise  discussion,  hoping  that  through  discussion  more 
people  will  become  interested  in  the  topic.  More  research  needs  to  be 

to  improve  Public  Relations  for  the  Sikhs  is  to  write  about  their  history 
in  clear,  concise  and  modern  language.  Women's  Issues  and  Women's 
History  are  of  universal  appeal.  Why  not  seize  an  opportunity  and  give 

the  world  exactly  what  it  is  seeking  HER  STORY.  The  story  of 

women  in  the  Sikh  nation. 

A  wise  person  once  wrote:  "History  is  written  by  the  victors 
and  is  filtered  through  the  prism  of  their  prejudices".  Therefore,  you 
should  not  trust  any  one  person  who  writes  history.  The  author  may 
write  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  —  but  it  is  his  truth  — 
as  he  sees  it.  Truth  in  short,  is  relative.  It  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 


On  the  other  hand,  history  without  a  doubt  is  the  collective 
conscience  of  a  nation.  It  is  the  soul  of  a  people,  and  no  living  nation 
can  survive  for  long  without  a  written  history,  for  it  is  in  the  pages  of 
history  that  heroic  deeds  and  sacrifices  are  preserved.  It  is  from  the 
!  that  the  younger  generation  learns  of  the  glorious  past 


of  its  elders.  It  is  in  history  that  we  find  inspiration  and  learn  of  our 
cultural  heritage.  Those  who  do  not  learn  from  the  lessons  of  history, 
are  condemned  to  repeat  them. 

Sikhism  has  a  glorious  history.  As  a  religion,  it  is  unique  in  that 
its  scripture  is  available  to  us  today  in  its  first  and  original  form,  yet 
sadly,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  history  of  the  Sikhs.  Bhai  Vir 
Singh  understood  the  problem.  He  once  wrote: 

"No  other  society  in  the  world  has  put  such  hard  work  and 
sustained  effort  for  building  up  its  stature  in  such  a  short  period 
as  the  Khalsa,  but  no  other  community  has  been  so  careless  in 
recording  its  achievements".  "Moreover,  the  weaknesses,  which 
now,  are  quitely  and  invisibly  creeping  into  the  organization,  are 
enervating  it  because  of  the  inherent  lack  of  accuracy  of  details 
and  sequence  in  its  history.  If  this  deficiency  is  ever  made  up, 
the  community,  undoubtedly,  will  be  endowed  with  a  new 
spirit". 

The  problem  is  acute.  There  has  to  be  an  explanation  as  to 
why  a  simple  question  like  WHERE  ARE  THE  WOMEN?  apparently 
cannot  be  easily  answered.  Historians  have  either  not  understood  the 
importance  of  the  reforms  taught  by  the  Gurus,  or  they  have  deliberate- 


The  time  has  come  to  probe  that  question.  Guru  Nanak 
created  a  new  religion.  The  religion  he  taught  was  a  radical  departure 
from  the  existing  beliefs  of  the  time.  Fore  more  than  500  years,  Sikhs 
have  repeated  his  Credo  that  Sikhs  are  not  Hindus.  How  simple  that  is 
to  prove  by  simply  pointing  out  the  (casteless)  equality  of  men,  and  the 
importance  of  women  in  their  lives.  Is  it  logical  to  deduce  that  the 
people  who  undertook  to  write  Sikh  history  and  religion  did  not 
understand  its  basic  tenets?  If  indeed,  they  did  understand,  why  did 
they  deliberately  ignore  them?  Why  is  it  necessary,  after  all  this  time 
to  ask  "WHERE  ARE  THE  WOMEN"?  Have  the  enemies  of  Sikhism 
been  so  well  organised  that  they  were  able  to  write  half  truths  and 
distortions  in  an  effort  to  confuse  the  illiterate  and  uneducated?  It 
would  appear  that  McLeod  and  Oberoi  are  not  the  first  writers  bent 
on  the 
time. 


One  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  Sikh  religion  is  equality. 
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Equality  of  all  mankind. 

"God  has  created  everyone  equal,  and  no  one  is  higher  or 
lower  than  the  other". 

Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib 

A  remarkable  statement  made  by  Guru  Nanak  over  500  years 
ago  was  recorded  in  Asa  di  var: 

"In  a  woman,  man  is  conceived, 

From  a  woman,  he  is  born, 

With  a  woman,  he  is  betrothed  and  married , 

With  woman,  he  contracts  friendship, 

Why  denounce  her,  the  one  from  whom  even  Kings  are  born? 

From  a  woman,  a  woman  is  born, 

Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  p.  473. 

From  this  quotation  it  is  clear  that  the  Sikh  Gurus  advocated 
equal  status  for  women  in  all  aspects  of  life. 

Another  cornerstone  of  Sikh  teaching,  is  the  universally  ac- 
cepted truth,  that  man  does  not  attain  salvation  by  fasting,  remaining 
celibate  and  withdrawing  from  life.  Guru  Nanak  challenged  the 
popular  notion,  prevalent  at  that  time,  that  women  were  inherently  evil. 
By  denouncing  celibacy  and  renunciation  of  the  world  and  by  advocat- 
ing family  life,  indeed  by  his  own  example,  the  first  Guru  put  woman 
on  a  par  with  man.  He  was  very  clear  in  his  teaching  that  woman  was 
not  a  hindrance  to  man,  but  a  partner  in  serving  God  and  seeking 
salvation.  Guru  Nanak  says: 

"Living  within  family  Jife, 
One  obtainth  salvation" 

Guru  Granth  Sahib,  p.  661 


Moreover,  the  Sikh  Gurus  advocated  marriage  of  twp  equal 
partners  as  can  be  seen  in  the  teaching  of  Guru  Amar  Das: 


Guru  Granth  Sahib,  p.  778 
And  again  conjugal  fidelity  was  promoted  in  the  statement: 


Where  are  the  Women? 
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"He  is  truly  celibate,  who  is  married  to  one  wife". 


that  the  effect  of  all  this  teaching  was  that  men  who  formerly  left  their 
females  to  the  mercy  of  invaders,  now  came  forward  to  defend  their 
honour  and  their  homes.  Women,  too,  came  to  realize  their  position, 
and  were  known  to  take  bold  stands  when  warranted.  When  someone 
expressed  surprise  to  Guru  Hargobind,  on  his  living  a  married  life,  the 
Guru  answered: 


"Woman  is  the  conscience  of  man". 

Is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that  the  ten  Gurus  who  expounded 
this  religion,  would  take  great  pains  to  demonstrate  by  example  in  their 
everyday  lives  that  this  is  so? 

Mansa  Devi,  the  wife  of  Guru  Amar  Das,  supervised  the 
excavation  of  the  pool  in  Amritsar.  Both  men  and  women  participated 
in  this  labour  of  love.  Bibi  Bhani,  daughter  of  the  Guru  also  helped  with 
the  actual  excavation,  or  the  first  Kar  Seva.  Sikh  women,  starting  with 
the  Gurus  wives,  and  down  through  the  ages,  have  made  definite  and 
significant  contributions  in  the  shaping  and  preserving  of  the  Sikh 
religion.  Sikh  women  have,  without  a  doubt,  been  strong  contributors 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  society,  a  new  way  of  life,  a  new  philosophy 
and  a  new  culture.  Yet,  no  matter  what  they  did,  or  how  much  they 
sacrificed,  they  were  still  not  able  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  his- 
torians. It  is  very  disturbing  to  note  that  historians  writing  on  the  life  of 
the  Gurus,  the  suffering  of  the  people,  the  heroic  battles,  the  tragedies 
and  the  glorious  victories,  have  chosen  to  ignore  totally  the  contribu- 

have  only  half  the  story.  There  are  vague  references  and  allusions,  but 
no  authentic  historical  material  seems  to  be  available.  Basing  oneself 


have  been. 

What  are  the  distortions  and  lies  that  have  been  repeated  so 
many  times,  that  people  now  seem  to  be  willing  to  accept  them  without 
question?  There  are  so  many,  that  I  will  have  to  limit  myself  to  those 


dealing  directly  with  women. 


Did  any  of  the  Gurus  have  more  than  one  wife?  There  is  much 
written  on  the  lives  of  the  ten  Gurus.  Strange  to  observe,  bul  peopJe 
seem  ready  to  accept  that  at  least  two  of  them,  Guru  Hargobind  and 
Guru  Gobind  Singh  had  three  wives  each.  Even  more  curious  are  the 
stories  told  about  Guru  Har  Rai,  Gyani  Gyan  Singh  in  his  "Tawarikh 
Guru  Khalsa"  on  page  250-251  mentions  four  marriages  of  the  Guru, 
saying  that:  "He  was  married  to  Kishan  Kaur  and  her  three  sisters". 
Macauliffe  talks  of  Guru  Har  Rai  marrying  two  sisters  in  one  ceremony. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  all  the  so  called  "good"  and  "highly 
respected  writers."  What  am  I  to  believe  of  any  of  the  above  stories?  - 
The  conclusion  I  have  come  to,  is  none  of  the  above.  If  women  are 
equal,  how  can  anyone  speak  such  nonsense. 

I  believe  it  logical  that  each  Guru  had  to  be  married  to  only 
one  woman.  Ff  historians  talk  of  polygamy,  it  may  be  ignorance,  mis- 
chief or  in  many  cases  simply  a  lack  of  interest.  No  one  bothered  to  do 
their  research  in  this  department.  It  is  a  cultural  fact,  that  women  were 
often  given  a  new  name  by  their  in-laws  after  marriage.  A  contributing 
factor  might  have  been  the  common  use  of  nick-names.  If  a  different 
nick-name  was  used  before  and  after  marriage,  one  then  is  faced  with 
four  names  for  one  woman.  A  point  in  question,  would  be  Mata  Jito 
who  was  called  Sundri  (meaning  the  beautiful  one)  by  her  in-laws. 

Is  polygamy  part  of  Sikhism?  Not  in  the  teaching!  What  utter 
nonsense!  How  can  polygamy  be  compatible  with  equality?  And  why 
is  it  over  the  centuries,  only  men  are  having  more  than  one  wife? 
Where's  the  equality?  Furthermore,  it  is  stated  that  if  a  woman  does 
not  produce  a  son,  the  man  is  justified  in  marrying  a  second  wife.  How 
is  it,  if  women  are  equal,  that  having  a  son  should  be  considered  more 

When  did  Sikh  women  stop  wearing  the  turban?  We  have 
evidence  that  in  the  early  18th  century,  the  mother  of  Jassa  Singh 
Ahluwalia,  who  was  a  preacher,  did  wear  a  turban.  Also  J.D.  Cunnin- 
gham relates  in  the  raid  19th  century  that  Sikh  women  were  easily 
distinguished  from  their  contemporaries,  by  the  high  top  knot  of  hair, 
that  they  wore,  covered  with  a  turban.  Yet  today,  the  turban  is  not 
considered  fashionable  by  Sikh  women.  What  happened?  There  is  a 
religious  requirement  for  Sikhs  to  wear  turbans.  When  did  women  give 
up  the  turban?  And  why? 
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When  did  women  lose  their  equal  status  in  Sikhism?  It  would 
appear  that  in  the  earlier  days,  women  had  better  status,  and  were 
permitted  to  take  part  in  decision  making.  Women  had  a  role.  Guru 
Amar  Das  is  credited  for  organising  Sikhism.  He  created  22  Manjis  for 
the  preaching  of  Sikhism.  Four  of  these  were  headed  by  women.  He 
also  trained  146  persons  to  go  out  as  priests  and  missionaries.  Of  these, 
94  were  men  and  52  were  women.  Mata  Sundri  looked  after  and  guided 
the  Sikh  Panth  for  40  years  after  her  husband's  death.  Yet  today,  we 
see  no  women  presidents  in  our  gurdwaras.  Women  are  kept  down  and 
out  of  the  way.  They  have  little  to  say  about  their  religion,  their  nation, 
or  even  their  daily  lives.  What  happened?  When?  And  why? 

Is  equality  understood  by  Sikhs?  The  Gurus  taught  equality. 
At  a  time  when  breaking  the  rules  of  the  caste  system  was  an  offense 
punishable  by  death,  the  Sikhs  understood  the  teaching  and  risked  their 
very  lives  to  practise  their  new  faith.  Something  happened  along  the 
way.  What  happened,  when  and  why,  needs  to  be  researched.  The  fact 
remains  that  today,  most  Sikhs  know  which  caste  they  came  from. 
There  is  also  a  great  preoccupation  with  J  at  and  non-Jat  status  as  well 
as  the  inferior  status  of  women.  How  can  women  expect  equality,  when 
the  Sikh  community  seems  unable  to  distinguish  between  religious 
tenets  and  the  culture  imposed  by  the  majority  community  which 
engulfs  them? 

What  is  the  role  and  status  of  Sikh  women  today?  After  500 
years  head  start,  Sikh  women  are  no  better  off  than  their  counterparts 
in  any  other  religion  or  nation.  There  are  too  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions, too  many  issues.  There  is  no  time  to  waste.  We  cannot  wait  for 
answers  to  come  from  anyone  else.  The  time  has  come  when  women 
would  be  well  advised  to  follow  the  teachings  of  their  religion,  and  to 
heed  the  words  of  Guru! 


"With  your  own  hands  carve 


PLACE  AND  ROLE  OF  WOMAN  IN  SIKH  SOCIETY 

Dr  Gurnam  Kaur 

The  development  of  a  civilization,  or  the  cultural  advance- 
ment of  a  society  is  indicated  by  the  place  of  woman  in  that  society.  The 
reason  is  that  she  plays  a  great  role  in  maintaining  the  cultural  values 
of  any  society.  As  Prof.  Puran  Singh  observes,  "She  wore  the  cross  of 
the  whole  family  as  did  Jesus,  but  started  no  Christianity.  Every  woman 
is  the  Messiah.  Her  daily  life  in  the  service  of  man,  gave  us  the  songs 
of  her  beautiful  soul,  as  the  shifting  colours  of  the  sky  and  the  changing 
lines  of  Nature  tell  us  of  Nature's  inner  person.  Woman  was  thus  the 
inspiration  for  all  the  heroic  efforts  of  man  to  make  himself  man. 
Woman  is  responsible  for  all  his  best  longings  for  immortality,  for  all 

and^k  8"°nS>  artS         aU  WS  n°We  ™gill6S  above  earth 

There  are  so  many  factors  which  determine  her  place  and 
contribute  towards  her  role  in  the  society.  When  we  view  a  woman's 
place  and  status  in  society,  we  have  to  keep  in  view  the  sociological, 
political  and  economic  development  of  that  society,  the  most  important 
among  them  being  the  religious  thought  and  the  value-pattern,  which 
largely  deterrnine  the  role  a  woman  can  play.  At  the  same  time,  it  also 
depends  upon  her  own  consciousness,  of  her  spiritual  and  moral 
strength.  As  Prof.  Puran  Singh  further  remarks,  "And  when  I  con- 
template the  modern  type  of  woman  that  has  denuded  her  head  of  her 
hair  and  her  limbs  of  the  mystery  of  clothes,  and  when  she  has  not,  by 
throwing  all  these  cumbersome-veils  aside,  revealed  her  soul  to  us,  I 
fall  dead  with  despair  -  whither  is  she  going?  The  world  has  become 
emptied  of  human  beauty.  I  wanted  to  cling  to  her  soul,  the  immortal 
portion  of  her,  and  she  wishes  me  to  cling  to  her  flesh  and  bone  which 

mutton."2 

Before  coming  to  the  path  laid  down  by  the  Gurus,  I  would 
like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  place  of  woman  in  other  religious  systems, 
since  religious  thought  has  a  dominant  influence  on  the  life  pattern  of 


Place  and  Role  of  Woman  in  Sikh  Society 
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its  adherents.  Woman  occupies  a  very  low  position  in  the  Hindu 
thought.  In  the  Vedic  and  Upanishadic  thought,  woman  occupies  an 
important  place,  and  there  are  even  mentioned  some  woman-thinkers 
and  seers  like  Gargi  and  Maitrey.  It  is  said,  "The  home  is  a  sacred 
institution  according  to  Upanishad  thinkers  and  the  presence  of  the 
wife  is  essential  in  any  religious  ceremony.  It  is  only  after  going  through 
the  pleasures  of  married  life  that  the  individual  is  called  upon  to 
gradually  wean  himself  from  it  and  enter  the  field  of  renunciation  and 

contemplation  Caste  division  is  based  more  on  duties  and  character 

than  on  birth."3  The  life  span  is  divided  into  four  stages  or  ashramas  in 
Upanishads,  i.e.,  brahmacharya  (student  Yiie),  grihastha  (the  life  of  a 
householder),  vanprastha  (the  retired  life),  andsanyasa  (the  wandering 
mendicant's  life).  The  human  race  is  divided  into  four  castes  or  varans, 
i.e.,  Brahmins  who  learn  and  teach  scriptures  and  perform  other 
religious  duties,  Kashatryas  who  learn  the  art  of  fighting  and  provide 
protection  from  inner  and  outer  dangers,  Vaishyas  who  earn  the 
livelihood  for  the  whole  society  through  agriculture  and  trade,  and  the 
Shudras  or  the  low  caste  who  provide  menial  services  to  serve  the 
members  of  the  other  three  castes.  So  we  see  that  although  the 
householder's  life  is  considered  important,  still  the  three  fourth  of  it  is 
devoted  to  the  asceticism,  and  woman  is  given  a  back  seat  in  the 
spiritual  advancement.  Man  keeps  himself  away  from  her.  Similarly, 
the  members  of  the  other  castes  than  Brahmins  are  discriminated 
against  in  the  pursuit  of  religious  rights.  Position  worsened  much  with 
the  advancement  of  time.  Manu  is  considered  as  the  law-giver  and 
Manusmriti,  as  the  Veda  of  Brahmanical  revivalism.  He  classified  the 
whole  human  race  into  Vamas  on  the  basis  of  birth  rather  than  on 
action  or  duties.  He  reserved  all  the  human  rights  only  for  men  of  the 
upper  castes  or  the  twice  born  people.  According  to  Manusmriti  only 
men  of  upper  castes  are  entitled  to  religious  education.  Women  and 
Shudras  both,  are  debarred  from  any  kind  of  religious  education  or 
religious  experience.  In  the  social  stratification,  both  are  assigned  the 
lowest  level.  Manu  makes  it  more  strict  and  complicated  when  he  says 
that  in  childhood  a  woman  must  be  subject  to  her  lather,  after  marriage 
to  her  husband  and  in  old  age,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  her 
sons.4  She  was  even  expected  to  follow  her  husband  in  death  by  burning 
herself  alive.  There  are  so  many  other  commandments  given  by  Manu, 
due  to  which  woman  and  Shudra  both  can  never  be  an  independent 
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individual.  They  have  no  existence  of  their  own.  They  will  always  be 
slaves,  dependent  upon  others  for  the  matters  concerning  their  own 
fate.  They  have  no  free  will.  In  the  Vaishnava  and  Shaiva  cults,  woman 
is  branded  as  she-wolf,  and  a  hindrance  in  the  path  of  spiritual  realiza- 
tion, and  is  responsible  for  the  deprivation  of  his  youth.  In  the  Indian 
society,  woman  has  been  kept  under  Pardlia  {veil);  child  marriage  was 
common:  and  widow  remarriage  was  not  allowed.  Woman  was  taken 
as  a  bondage  on  the  way  to  salvation  and  ascetism  became  compulsory 
for  salvation.  The  result  was  that  Indian  religions  became  quietist  in 
nature  instead  of  societal.  It  resulted  in  neglect  of  the  society  as  a  whole, 
and  personal  or  individual  salvation  was  taken  as  the  goal  of  human 
life,  for  which  man  has  to  give  up  his  family  life  and  home  and  go 
through  hard  penances  and  meditation.  Woman,  who  is  the  central 

In  Christianity  also,  we  do  not  find  a  very  respectable  place 
for  woman.  The  Bible  says  that  woman  was  created  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  man  out  of  his  rib  and  she  is  considered  responsible  for  the 
expulsion  of  Adam  from  the  Garden  of  Eden/*  From  the  above  discus- 
sion we  can  well  imagine  the  status  of  woman  in  Christianity.  The 
Christian  belief  is  that  woman  destroys  God's  image  in  man.  Virginity 
is  considered  a  worthy  offering  to  Christ.  As  Dr  R  ad  ha  Krishan  obser- 
ves, "Christian  Europe  has  been  brought  up  on  the  belief  that  death 
would  have  been  unknown  but  for  the  unkindness  of  woman.  She  was 
accused  of  treachery,  backbiting  and  tempting  men  to  doom."6 

There  is  a  distinct  advancement  in  Quran  on  the  status  of 
woman  before  Mohammad,  because  in  Islam  she  is  provided  with  the 
right  of  inheritance  and  she  is  also  to  be  adequately  maintained  by  her 
husband.  Still  she  is  considered  inferior  to  her  husband,  who  can 
divorce  her  at  will.  As  mentioned  in  the  Quran,"  Your  women  are  a 
tilth  for  you  (to  cultivate).  So  go  to  your  tilth  as  ye  will,  and  send  (good 

deeds)  before  you  for  your  souls  Women  who  are  divorced  shall 

wait,  keeping  themselves  apart,  three  (monthly)  courses.  And  it  is  not 
lawful  for  them  that  they  should  conceal  that  which  Allah  hath  created 
in  their  wombs  if  they  are  believers  in  Allah  and  the  Last  Day.  And 
their  husbands  would  do  better  to  take  them  back  in  that  case  if  they 
desire  a  reconciliation.  And  they  (women)  have  rights  similar  to  those 
(of  men)  over  them  in  kindness,  and  men  are  a  degree  above  them. 
Allah  is  Mighty,  Wise."7  Moreover,  we  know  that  women  are  kept 
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under  veil,  they  have  to  wear  a  cover  called  burkah,  when  they  go 
outside  the  home.  All  of  us  know  about  Taslma  Nasreen,  a  doctor-in- 
tellectual of  Bangladesh.  She  time  and  again  repeats  that  she  has 
written  nothing  against  the  Holy  Quran.  But  Mullahs  and  fundamen- 
talists are  after  her  life  because  she  has  raised  a  voice  in  favour  of 
woman  and  has  done  nothing  to  flout  religion. 

None  of  the  conditions  discussed  above  are  applicable  to 
Sikhism.  Sikhism  is  a  revealed  religion.  The  vision  of  Reality,  the 
Ultimate  Truth  was  revealed  to  Guru  Nanak  in  a  mystic  experience,  in 
a  direct  communion  with  God,  and  this  Truth  was  conveyed  by  the 
Guru  to  the  Sikh  through  shabad.  So,  bani  or  shabad  became  the  form, 
the  medium  through  which  the  Truth  was  revealed.  We  find  so  many 
references  to  this  effect  in  the  bani  itself  that  the  Truth  or  the  shabad 
is  communicated  to  the  Guru  in  communion  with  God.  The  Guru  says 
that  as  he  receives  the  word  of  God,  so  does  he  utter  its  contents.  Guru 
Nanak  utters  the  speech  of  Truth  for,  now  is  the  time  to  utter  the 
Truth.  The  Guru  further  says  that  what  he  conveys  is  revealed  by  the 
Lord.  And  Guru  Ram  Das  says,  "Let  this  be  known  to  everyone  that 
the  Word  of  the  Guru  alone  is  True,  for,  the  Lord  Himself  speaks 
(through  the  Guru's  word).10  So,  according  to  Sikh  philosophy,  the 
basis  of  our  faith  is  bani.  Human  being  is  to  have  faith  in  bani,  the 
Revelation.  The  postulate,  given  in  bani  for  the  equality  of  man,  is 
based  on  birth.  It  is  said,"  The  Lord  in  you  placed  His  light,  then  did 
you  into  the  world  arrive."11  It  is  nowhere  said  whether  man  came  into 
the  world  or  woman  came  into  the  world.  According  to  the  Gunnut 
philosophy,  human  being  comes  to  the  world  only  if  and  when  God 
keeps  His  light  in  him.  This  thesis  is  further  supported  by  the  concept 
that  God  alone  is  Man,  i.e.,  Purusha,  and  all  others  are  His  bride  or 
female  i.e.,  nan.12  The  man  and  woman  are  treated  as  one  human  being. 
And  the  ideal  placed  before  man  is,  "to  realize  that  light,  the  Joti  put 
in  him  by  God."13  This  is  to  be  realized  through  the  Gurmat  way,  which 
has  been  made  clear  by  the  Guru  in  Japuji.  The  basic  question  is,  "How 
then  to  be  true?  How  to  remove  the  veil  of  falsehood?"  The  answer 
follows,  "Through  obedience  to  His  Will,  inborn  in  us."14  The  way  is  to 
be  known  through  the  Guru,  through  the  bani.  In  Sikh  philosophy  the 
concept  of  Guru  is  of  the  shabad  Guru,  because  the  shabad,  the  word 
is  eternal,  it  Is  infallible.  That  is  why  the  Guru  is  the  bani  (revelation) 
and  the  bani  is  the  Guru.  Faith  in  the  bani  is  faith  in  the  Guru.  There 
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is  no  discrimination  of  being  man  or  woman  for  this  faith. 

According  to  Sikhism,  man  is  not  high  or  low  due  to  his  caste, 
birth  or  sex.  He  is  high  or  low  due  to  the  deeds  he  performs.  There  is 
no  dichotomy  in  man  based  on  sex,  male  or  female.  All  human  beings 
are  equal  from  birth.  There  are  only  two  classes  of  human  beings  (man 
or  woman)  viz.,  manmukh  and  gurmukh.  Those  who  follow  the  path  of 
the  Guru,  obey  the  Will  of  God,  the  Divine  ordinance  are  called 
gumiukhs,  and  those  who  follow  the  path  of  their  own  mind,  act 
according  to  their  ego  running  away  from  the  Guru,  the  shabad  (the 
word),  are  manmukhs  (egoists).  Gurbani  has  given  this  Royal  Road  as 
a  way  of  gurmukh  and  the  gurmukh  (may  be  a  man  or  a  woman)  is  the 
acceptable  class  of  human  beings  and  manmukhs  the  egoists,  (may  be 
a  man  or  a  woman)  is  the  class  of  unacceptable  ones.  According  to  the 
Guru,  the  manmukh  comes  into  the  cycle  of  birth  and  death  and  the 
gurmukh  is  regarded  as  the  one  who  lives  under  the  grace  of  the  Guru 
and  he  realizes  or  can  realize  himself  to  be  the  image  of  Divine  Light 
with  the  Guru's  grace.  There  is  no  discrimination  between  man  and 
woman  in  the  field  of  religion.  He/she  is  either  a  gurmukh  or  a  man- 
mukh. That  is  why,  the  woman  in  Sikhism,  not  only  has  the  equal  right 
to  religious  experience,  but  also  a  respectful  place,  for  the  first  tune  in 
Indian  society,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically. 

When  illumination  of  Revelation  takes  place  in  any  religion, 
it  selects  some  symbols  for  its  manifestation.  If  we  make  a  deep  study 
of  any  revealed  religion  we  can  easily  observe  these  symbols.  The 
Gumiat  Revelation  is  manifested  in  the  form  of  bani.  To  manifest  this 
Absolute  Truth,  the  Guru  has  used  the  medium  of  language  and  he 
expressed  it  while  taking  many  symbols  from  the  different  aspects  of 
life.  In  the  whole  of  bani,  the  two  symbols  i.e.,  of  man  and  woman  have 
been  used  very  frequently.  Woman  is  the  symbol  of  the  seeker,  the 
inquisitive,  the  devotee,  the  Sikh  which  is  expressed  through  the 
parables  of  sister,  friend,  wife,  Lord-favoured  woman,  etc.  The  symbols 
of  friend  and  sister  are  used  mainly  for  companions  or  holy  congrega- 
tion. Similarly  wife,  the  Lord-favoured  woman  (sulakhni)  etc.,  arc  the 
symbols  used  for  a  gurmukh.  And  the  symbols  of  the  caste-off  woman 
(duhagan),  the  ill-mannered  woman  (kulakhni),  are  used  frequently  for 
the  egoists  (manmukhs).  In  the  same  manner,  the  love  and  reverence 
for  God  or  the  Guru  is  expressed  through  the  symbols  of  husband, 
etc.  Here,  not  going  into  the 
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symbols,  I  want  to  share  some  conclusions  from  the  bani  of  Guru  Ram 
Das  in  RagSuhi  Chhant  under  the  heading  of  "Lavan". 

In  the  earlier  composition  the  Guru  inspires  the  seeker  to  have 
faith  in  the  Revelation  (bani).  Here,  the  human  being  is  called  a  woman 
who  prays  before  God  to  unite  her  with  the  holy  Preceptor  through 
whom  she  may  cast  off  her  vices  while  contemplating  on  the  merits  of 
God.  While  meditating  on  the  Divine  Name,  she  may  dispel  her  sin, 
evil-thoughts,  fear  and  the  malady  of  egoism.  In  this  whole  composi- 
tion, it  is  explained  that  such  a  human  being,  as  is  in  love  with  bani,  gets 
rid  of  the  above  mentioned  defects  and  spontaneously  enters  into  the 
state  of  poise.  The  human  body  is  compared  to  a  couch,  which  by  the 
Guru's  Word  is  made  cosy  and  the  self  enjoys  the  essence  of  enlighten- 
ment. To  symbolize  union  of  the  self  with  the  Supreme  self,  the  imagery 
of  betrothal  in  the  Indian  tradition  is  employed.  God  is  the  source  of 
the  enlightenment  in  spiritual  life.  He  is  All  Knowledge,  meeting  with 
Whom  (which  is  called  Sanjog  here),  the  human  being  (who  is  called 
woman  here),  enjoys  the  essence  of  spiritual  bliss.15  Again  the  symbol 
of  Kuram,  a  relationship  standing  for  the  bridegroom's  or  bride's 
father,  has  been  used  for  the  Guru,16  who,  with  the  wedding  gifts  of 
continence  and  contentment,  arrived  to  arrange  the  marriage,  to  con- 
vene the  meeting  where  the  holy  people  sing  the  Divine  word.  As  the 
Divine  word  is  sung,  the  supreme  state  Is  attained  and  it  is  through  bani 
that  the  wrath,  possessiveness,  hypocracy  and  doubt  are  removed  from 
the  self.  It  is  further  told  that  the  female-egoist  (manmukh),  the 
self-oriented  human  being,  does  not  attain  the  nearness  of  God.  Due 
to  the  false  attachment,  falsehood  and  fraud  in  her,  she  bears  the  agony 
of  separation.  She  does  not  follow  the  path  of  the  Guru,  which  is 
difficult  to  attain  without  Guru's  instructions.17  Only  through  the  grace 
of  God  is  one  united  with  the  Holy  Preceptor.  Using  all  the  terms 
related  with  marriage  such  as  lagan  (the  auspicious  betrothal  hour), 
Pandha,  Pandits  (the  Brahmin  priest),  Patri  (the  horoscope),  Sajan 
(spouse),  Var  (bridegroom),  as  symbols,  it  is  explained  that  when  the 
Supreme  Light  is  manifested  in  a  human  being  with  the  grace  of  the 
Guru,  he/she  becomes  all-bliss.  God  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  five 
senses.  His  love  is  ever  new,  and  He  is  a  Friend  from  childhood.  Once 
the  female  (human  being)  gets  union  with  Him,  she  remains  a  married 
woman,  she  will  never  be  separated  from  Him.18 
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in  the  chhant  of  Lavan  is  taken  up  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials. 
Through  this  symbol  that  the  union  of  the  self  with  God  is  described  as 
marriage.  The  human  being  finds  that  with  the  first  circumambulation, 
engagement  in  the  duties  of  the  householder  (grahsat)  are  confirmed 
in  her  mind.  One  is  asked  to  adopt  righteousness  of  mind  and  meditate 
on  Divine  Name  which  is  like  Brahma  Veda  for  the  seeker.  Meditation 
on  Name  i&smritis  and  shastras .19  The  second  circumambulation  sym- 
bolises that  the  holy  Preceptor  has  united  the  seeker  to  the  noble 


the  mind  fearless  and  free  of  the  impurity  of  egoism. 

In  the  third  circumambulation  is  discussed  detachment  and 
dispassion.  It  is  not  renunciation  of  the  Vedas  or  Shastras,  which  arises 
from  the  self-torture  or  penances.  This  Vairag  or  detachment  means 
that  while  doing  the  duties  of  this  world,  man  is  not  to  get  lost  into  it. 
He  is  to  live  in  detachment.  Such  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  worldly 
attachment,  and  avarice  (according  to  Gurbani,  mind  cannot  be  killed, 
it  can  only  transcend  the  attachments)  leads  to  a  longing  to  achieve  the 
nearness  of  the  immaculate  God,  and  one  takes  refuge  in  bani  to  sing 
His  praise. 

In  the  fourth  circumambulation22  the  symbol  of  Kaj  rachayia 
has  been  used.  Here,  the  seeker  experiences  the  love  of  God,  spon- 
taneously. It  is  all  by  the  Guru's  grace  and  the  seeker  attains  the 
sweetness  and  joy  of  union  with  God.  He  attains  the  balance  and  it  is 
the  stage  of  effortless  living  (sahaj).  His  mind  and  body  both  are 
illumined  by  the  Divine  Name.  This  attainment  is  indestructible,  which 
keeps  the  state  of  mind  in  blissful  high  spirits.  This  view  is  also  sup- 
ported in  Rag  Asa,  where  the  Guru  has  termed  the  merger  of  self  with 
God  as  marriage  (yivah).  When  the  self  attains  God,  the  human  mind 
and  the  five  senses  are  attuned  to  the  Highest  Truth.  This  is  the  highest 
stage  of  knowledge  when  the  Reality  is  revealed  to  the  individual.  It 
signifies  a  marriage  relationship,  and  God  has  been  termed  here  as 
bridegroom  (sahu)  by  Guru  Nanak  23  Here,  Guru  Nanak  has  called  the 
sense-organs  as . 
the  higher  truth. 

We  find  many  similar  examples  in  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib 
female  has  been  used  for 

are 
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words,  the  qualities  and  the  jewels  that,  a  seeker  should  adopt  to  win 
the  love  of  God.  The  answer  follows  that  the  word  is  humility,  forgive- 
ness the  quality,  and  sweet  speech  the  jewels  to  win  the  Lord  forever.24 
This  quote  is  used  as  part  of  the  instructions  to  a  bride  on  the  occasion 
of  her  marriage.  It  is,  in  fact,  meant  for  the  seeker  who  wants  union 


It  must  be  clear  from  the  above  discussion  in  what  sense  the 
words  like  female  (Istari)  and  male  (Parusha)  have  been  used.  Man 
cannot  be  divided  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  $irmuk}\  (Guru- 
oriented)  and  manmukh  (the  egoist).  Male  or  female,  he  is  simply  a 
human  being  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who  is  to  strive  to  attain  the  union  with 
Him  through  the  Guru.  The  second  thing  which  follows  from  this 
discussion  is  that  man  and  woman  both  have  equal  right  to  religious 
knowledge  and  religious  experience  and  that  they  have  to  make  the 
same  efforts  to  achieve  their  goal  in  the  spiritual  field.  The  third  point 
which  comes  out  clearly  is  that  the  spiritual  way  suggested  by  Sikhism 
is  a  societal  one.  It  is  related  with  society  very  deeply.  It  has  no  place 
for  asceticism  or  pacifism.  It  is  a  Sahaj  marg,  the  spontaneous  way. 
Through  the  recital  of  the  bani  named  Lavan,  the  importance  of  family 
life  becomes  crystal-clear,  whereas  the  earlier  religious  traditions  of 
India  were  based  on  Vanprasth,  asceticism  and  pacifism.  When  a 
householder's  life  is  stressed,  a  proper  place  to  woman  is  a  necessary 
conclusion.  Family  life  is  a  carriage  which  connot  move  without  the 
efficient  co-operation  of  woman.  Another  thing,  which  follows  from 
the  above  discussion,  is  that  the  Gurmat  way,  instead  of  being  limited 
to  a  particular  individual,  is  congregational.  Man  is  to  learn  the  Gurmat 
way,  the  way  of  zgurmukh,  for  the  realization  of  the  Ultimate  Reality, 
the  way  to  attain  the  Supreme  Truth,  in  the  congregation  through  the 
Guru.  Most  of  the  scholars,  interpreting  this  particular  bani  under  the 
heading  Lavan  or  some  other  bani  with  similar  import,  forget  the  real 
meaning  of  the  bani,  and  take  it  as  a  sermon  for  woman  alone.  The 
composition  of  Guru  Ram  Das  in  Sri  Rag,  "Viahu  hoa  mere  babla'\  is 
also  taken  in  the  same  sense.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  Guru 
the  symbol  of  marriage  (yivahu),  for  union  with  the  timeless 
)m  {akal  murat  var).  The  marriage  procession  (janj)  is  used 
a  similar  sense.25  The  terms  'paternal  home'  and  'father-in-law's 
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philosophy  and  which  was  not  given  to  her  in  the  earlier  Indian 
thoughts,  is  clearly  brought  out  by  Guru  Nanak  in  Asa  di  var.  He  brings 
to  light  her  role  in  society.  The  Guru  avers  that  man  takes  birth  from  a 
woman  and  is  conceived  inside  her.  He  is  engaged  to  a  woman  and  is 
married  to  her.  His  companionship  is  with  a  woman  and  new  genera- 
tions originate  from  her.  After  her  death  another  woman  is  sought. 
Man  keeps  himself  in  restraint  because  of  a  woman  and  all  great  men 
on  earth  are  born  of  women.  From  a  woman,  another  woman  takes 
birth  and  none  comes  to  this  world  without  taking  birth  from  a  woman. 

woman/*6 

Women  have  played  a  very  important  role  in  Sikh  society. 
They  have  equal  claim  to  the  spiritual  experience  and  insight  into  bani. 
From  many  examples,  we  can  choose  just  a  few  to  support  this  view. 
The  first  one  is  Bibi  Nanaki,  Guru  Nanak  Dev's  elder  sister.  She  was 
an  awakened  soul  capable  of  recognizing  the  spiritual  heights  in  Guru 
Nanak.  She  stands  with  him  in  every  situation.  She  was  the  first  Sikh. 
Then  there  is  Bibi  Amro,  daughter  of  Angad  Dev  and  married  to  a 
nephew  of  Amar  Das.  It  was  from  her  Amar  Das  heard  the  recital  of 
bani  and  was  drawn  to  Guru  Angad.  He  turned  away  from  Devi  worship 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Guru.  All  the  Gurus  have 
taken  to  family  life,  they  carried  the  worldly  tradition  and  started  the 
way  of  detachment  while  living  the  way  of  the  world.  Mata  Gujri,  wife 
of  the  great  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  gave  birth  to  a  son  like  Guru  Gobind 
Singh.  And  she  brought  up  the  Guru  all  alone  for  seven  years  and 
looked  after  his  training  in  every  aspect.  We  know  the  tradition  of  amrit. 
When  the  Guru  was  preparing  amrit  in  the  steel  bowl  with  the  double- 
edged  sword,  Mata  Sahib  Devan  (according  to  some  Mata  Sundri)  put 
sugar patashas  into  it  and  participated  in  this  great  event  in  the  spiritual 
history  of  Sikhism.  When  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  the  Tenth  Guru,  con- 
verted the  sangat  into  the  Khalsa  Panth,  he  declared  himself  father  of 
the  Khalsa  and  Mata  Sahib  Kaur  was  given  the  honour  of  being  the 
mother  of  the  Khalsa.  Sikh  woman  has  equal  right  to  amrit.  Mata  Sahib 
Devan  became  Sahib  Kaur  after  taking  amrit.  The  personality  of  a  Sikh 
woman  is  expected  to  be  balanced,  ever  active  and  in  tune  with  bani, 
as  that  of  agurmukh. 

In  the  history  of  ancient  India,  two  great  epics  were  com- 
posed —  Maha-Bharat  and  Ramayana  which  are  the  combination  of 
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history,  philosophy  and  mythology.  There  are  two  great  and  important 
women  figures  in  them  which  become  the  cause  of  these  two  epics  also. 
The  disrespect  and  misbehaviour  bestowed  upon  both  of  them  is 
known  to  everybody.  The  second  thing  which  is  most  striking  in  both 
these  characters  is  that  they  are  not  the  women  who  attain  the  balanced 
personality  of  a  perfect  gurrnukh.  Seela  who  is  presented  as  an  ex- 
emplary woman  in  ancient  Indian  culture  is  swayed  by  a  golden  deer 
and  compels  Ram  to  go  after  it,  meaning  thereby  that  inspite  of  living 
in  forests  she  could  not  eradicate  attachment  for  maya  from  her  mind. 
Similar  is  the  case  with  Daropadi.  When  Duryodhan  hits  into  glass  by 
mistake  she  calls  him  a  blind  son  of  a  blind  father.  This  shows  her 
unbalanced  behaviour,  or  lack  of  equipoise.  But  we  do  not  find  such 
examples  in  Sikhism.  Here,  respect  for  woman  and  her  role  have  been 

form. 

Th&  Sikh  woman,  being  an  equal  member  of  the  Khalsa,  is 
entitled  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  Khalsa.  There  is  the  example  of 
Mai  Bhago.  She  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  Sikh  history.  When  the  forty 
Sikhs  under  the  leadership  of  Bhai  Mahan  Singh  turned  away  from  the 
Guru  and  returned  to  their  homes,  it  was  Mai  Bhago  who  led  the  fight 
against  the  Mughal  Army  at  Khidranedi  Dhab .  The  forty  Sikhs  followed 
her  and  became  martyrs.  The  place  was  named  Mukatsar  after  them. 
They  were  called  'the  liberated  ones'.  As  Prof.  Puran  Singh  observes, 
"The  Sikh  woman  is  as  brave  a  soldier  of  the  Guru  as  her  brother.  The 
sister  of  Bhai  Taru  Singh  was  waylaid  by  Muslim  ruffians  as  she  was 
going  with  a  basket  of  food  for  the  Khalsa  in  the  forest.  She  warned 
them,  they  did  not  listen.  They  attacked  her,  when  like  a  flash  of 
lightening  woke  her  kirpan  sleeping  by  her  side,  and  the  sister  defended 
the  honour  of  the  Khalsa.  Her  foe  lay  wounded  by  her  side  as  she  fell 
in  a  pool  of  her  sacred  blood.  The  Khalsa  aj 
of  a  sudden  and  saw  what  had  happened.  A  jug 
to  comfort  her  last  gasps,  but  she  told  them  to 


Prof.  Puran  Singh  sites  another  example  to  convey  the  freedom  i 
woman.  He  says,  "Never  was  Eastern  woman  so  free  as 
like  Sundri,  the  Nurse-Sister  of  the  Khalsa  in  times  when  the  J 
pitched  against  the  Mughal  Empire.  Sundri  chose  her  own  vocation, 
dedicated  her  whole  life  as  the  Nurse-Sister  alike  of  the  Khalsa  and  his 
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foes."28  These  are  a  few  examples  just  to  convey  the  spirit.  Now  if  the 
Guru  wanted,  he  could  have  called  back  his  Sikhs  or  even  could  have 
ordered  them.  But  he  got  the  work  completed  through  Mai  Bhago  just 

woman. 

After  Guru  Gobind  Singh's  death,  Mata  Sundri  issued  the 
decrees  (hukamnamas)  to  the  Khalsa  giving  them  instructions  at  a 
crucial  time.  This  conveys  that  the  Sikh  woman  has  equal  rights  and 
can  play  the  role  of  leadership  also.  She  is  not  prohibited,  like  her 
counterparts  in  Hinduism  and  Islam,  to  enter  into  any  sacred  place  or 
to  perform  any  duties.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  gap  between  the 
theory  and  the  practice.  If  it  is  there,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Khalsa 
Panth  and  the  Jathedars  to  look  into  it.  Because  if  there  is  any  lapse,  it 
is  against  the  spirit  ofbani,  and  disobedience  to  the  Guru. 

Bhai  Gurdas,  who  is  the  first  Sikh  theologian,  has  called 
woman  as  better-half  and  liberated  soul.  This  clears  all  the  traditional 
and  theoretical  doubts  related  to  the  status  of  woman.  Being  the 
better-half,  she  is  in  no  way  weak  or  inferior  to  man.  Bhai  Gurdas 
clarifies  woman's  role  when  recording  the  dialogue  of  Guru  Nanak  with 
the  Yogis  in  his  Vars.  He  tells  Yogi  Bhangarnath  that  something  is  wrong 
in  the  Yog's  rearing  up.  His  mother  has  not  brought  him  up  in  a  right 
manner,  otherwise  how  could  he  have  taken  to  asceticism.  The  Third 
Guru  strictly  prohibited  Sikh  woman  from  veiling  her  face  or  burning 
herself  alive  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband.  Woman's  contribution 
in  the  liberation  of  humanity  is  no  less  than  that  of  man.  Since  the 
human  body  is  the  best  creation  of  God  among  all  creatures,  woman  is 
as  capable  a  corporeal  medium  as  man  for  the  liberation  of  humanity. 
Sikhism  has  no  place  for  the  exploitative  devices  rooted  in  the  class 
division  based  on  sex.  With  this  woman,  while  coming  out  of  the  wrong 
conception  of  being  powerless  and  weak,  establishes  her  capability  of 
being  representative  of  a  self-reliant  human  model.  Through  Gurmat 
has  this  model  been  perfected  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
religious  philosophies.  In  the  present  day  world,  we  hear  about  so  many 
feminine  movements  related  with  woman-liberation.  These  are  all 
protest  movements.  According  to  Prof.  Puran  Singh,  "There  is  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  systems  of  our  marriages  and  social  inequalities  and 
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ill-balanced  movements."  The  system  provided  by  Gurmat  creates  a 
perfect  society  in  which  one  can  find  one's  real  spiritual  worth, 
strength,  moral  freedom  and  all  the  capabilities  of  a  human  being.  Prof. 
Puran  Singh,  "The  whole  of  Guru  Granth  is  the  voice  of  a  wedded 
woman  or  a  maiden  pining  in  love  of  the  Beautiful.  Her  nobleness  in 
Guru  Granth  is  infinite,  her  freedom  is  of  the  highest.  Both  man  and 
woman  as  sexes  are  forgotton  in  her  voice.  She  becomes  the  Supreme 
Reality  and  a  freed  Soul.  In  the  freed  Soul  alone  is  the  subordination 
of  one  to  the  other  effectively  abolished  and  all  disputes  hushed."31 
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PROBLEM  OF  DATE  CONVERSIONS 
IN  SIKH  HISTORY 


Pal  Singh  Purewal 

The  importance  of  correctness  of  dates  in  history  can  never 
be  overstated.  Without  dales,  history  changes  into  mythology,  and 
incorrect  dates  could  cause  a  complete  mess  of  sequence  of  events. 
Some  of  the  most  learned  authors  and  scholars  have  made  glaring 
errors  of  calendar  conversions  from  Bikrami  and  Hijri  Eras  to  the 
Common  Era.  In  one  case,  a  date  has  been  assigned  to  an  astronomical 
event  which  could  not  possibly  have  occurred  on  that  date.  The  errors 
in  dales  are  of  the  following  types: 

1.  The  elements  contained  in  the  date  are  self-contradictory,  e.g.,  the 
week  day  or  tithi  (lunar  day)  or  nakshatra  (lunar  mansion)  is  not  in 
agreement  with  other  elements  of  the  date. 

2.  The  conversion  to  the  Common  Era  date  is  wrong. 

3.  Printing  errors  -  Indian  authors  and  printers  in  general  have 
shown  wanton  carelessness  in  this  respect. 

4.  Different  dates  for  the  same  event  are  given  in  the  same  work  or  in 
different  works  by  the  same  author. 

5.  Disagreement  between  historians  on  the  original  date,  e.g.,  birth 
date  of  Guru  Nanak  Dev. 

The  dates  recorded  in  original  documents  may  be  in  any  of  the 


CE.  g°  d   Ca'enddr  (Chr,sl,an  Erd  or  Common  E™)> 

d.  Khalsa  Samvat 

e.  Nanak  Shahi  Samvat 
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The  interpretation  and/or  conversion  of  dates  in  each  case  has 
its  own  unique  problems.  A  brief  information  about  these  eras  is 
provided  here,  because  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  problems  of 
date  conversions. 


Bikrami  Samvat  is  luni-solar  and  its  year  begins  on  diet  Sudi 
1.  The  names  of  the  months  for  both  lunar  and  solar  years  are  the  same, 
viz.,  Chet  Vaisakhjeth,  Harh,  Sawan,  Bhadon,  Asu,  Katik,  Maghar,  Poh, 

is  Vaisakh. 

In  the  period  1469  CE  to  2000  CE,  the  earliest  date  for  Chet 


Common  Era. 


according  to  the 


PERIOD      RANGE  OF  CE  DATES  FOR  CHET  SUDI  1 

1469  - 1752  CE  Feb.  27  -  Mar.  29  Julian 

1753  -  2000  CE  Mar.  1 1  -  Apr.  14  Gregorian 

From  the  date  of  start  of  a  Bikrami  year  to  31st  December,  the 
Bikrami  Era  is  ahead  of  the  Common  Era  by  57  years,  but  from  1st 
January  to  the  last  date  of  the  Bikrami  year  the  difference  is  56  years. 

The  lunar  year  begins  on  Chet  Sudi  1,  the  first  day  after  the 
new  moon  in  the  month  of  Chet.  The  lunar  year  is  approximately  1 1 
days  shorter  than  the  solar  year.  This  results  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  lunar  year  about  11  days  earlier  in  relation  to  the  Common  Era 
year.  However,  when  two  new  moons  (amavasyas)  occur  in  the  same 
Bikrami  solar  month,  then  an  extra  lunar  month  of  the  same  name  is 
added  to  that  lunar  year.  The  extra  month  is  called  adhika  mas  or  mat 
mas  (intercalary  month).  Whenever  in  a  year  mat  mas  occurs,  the 
beginning  of  the  next  lunar  year  happens  18  or  19  days  later.  This 
ensures  that  the  same  lunar  date  will  fluctuate  back  and  forth  within  a 
month,  but  will  never  deviate  beyond  that.  This  way  lunar  year  slays  in 
step  with  the  solar  year.  On  the  average,  there  are  7  adhika  months  in 
a  period  of  19  years.  Example  of  mat  mas  is  the  month  of  Bhadon  in 


Rarely  does  it  happen  that  there  is  no  amavasya  (new  moon ) 
in  a  Bikrami  solar  month.  In  that  case  that  lunar  month  is  dropped,  and 
it  is  called  a  khshya  month.  This  would  give  11  lunar  months  in  thai 
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year,  but  when  this 
month  too  in  the  same  year,  so 
remain  12. 

The  lunar  month  is  divided  into  two  halves,  the  bright  half  and 
the  dark  half.  When  the  moon  waxes  from  new  moon  to  full  moon,  it  is 
known  as  sudi  oxshukla  fortnight.  There  arc  15  sudis  (lunar  days)  from 
sudi  1  to  sudi  15.  Sudi  15  is  the  full  moon  day  or  the poornmashi.  After 
full  moon  the  dark  fortnight,  called  the  vadi  or  Krishna  fortnight, 
begins.  There  are  15  vadis  (lunar  days).  Vadi  15  is  the  amavasya  day 
(new  moon).  Each  of  the  lunar  days  is  called  tithi.  Only  the  tithi  which 
is  current  at  the  time  of  sunrise  is  associated  with  that  day.  Duration  of 
a  tithi  varies  from  20  hours  15  minutes  to  26  hours  47  minutes.  There- 
fore, occasionally  same  tithi  may  be  current  at  two  consecutive  sunrises. 
In  that  case,  that  tithi  will  be  associated  with  2  consecutive  dales.  Also, 
a  tithi  may  begin  just  after  sunrise  and  end  just  before  next  sunrise.  In 
this  case  that  tithi  is  not  current  at  any  sunrise  and  is  not  shown,  and  is 
called  khshya  or  dropped  tithi.  In  fact,  both  the  tithis  are  assigned  to 
the  same  date. 

THE  BIKRAMI  SOLAR  YEAR 

The  solar  year  begins  on  1st  of  Vaisakh  when  the  sun  com- 
pletes its  annual  journey  of  the  Indian  fixed  zodiac,  and  enters  the  first 
sign  Mekh  (Aries).  The  new  month  starts  on  the  day  on  which  the  sun 
moves  from  one  sign  of  the  zodiac  to  the  next.  If  this  event  happens 
after  midnight,  even  though  the  CE  date  has  changed,  it  is  still  con- 
sidered to  have  occurred  on  the  previous  CE  date,  because  of  sunrise 
to  sunrise  definition  of  day.  The  beginning  of  the  Bikrami  solar  year 
(Vaisakhi  or  the  1st  of  Vaisakh)  in  CE  dates  for  some  periods  are  as 
follows: 

1469  CE  to  1 752  *CE  (Julian)  27  March  to  30  March. 

1753  CE  to  1970  CE  (Gregorian)  9  April  to  13  April. 
1971  CE  to  2000  CE  (Gregorian)     13  April  to  14  April. 

Now  let  us  examine  a  few  dates. 

1)  Prof.  Sahib  Singh  in  his  book  Jeevan  Britant  Guru  Nanak  Dev  }i 
(Punjabi)  writes  on  page  242:  "The  month  of  Rajah  of  the  Hijri  year 
occurred  in  May,  1530  A.D.  Guru  Nanak  Dev  //'  went  to  the 
Shivaratri  fair  in  March,  1530."  The  dates  are  totally  wrong.  Neither 


the  fair  was  in  March,  1530  A.D.,  nor  the  month  of  Rajah  occurred 
in  May,  1530  A.D.  Shivaratri  fair  occurred  on  January  28  in  that  year 
and  the  months  oiRamzan  and  Shawwal  were  current  in  May  of  the 
same  year.  This  is  not  all.  The  same  author  in  his  book  Sidha  Gost 
Sleek  on  page  12  gives  "Phagun  Samvat  1587  (March,  1530)"  as  the 
date  for  the  same  event.  Phagun,  1587  BK  converts  to 
January/February,  1531  AD,  and  the  fair  was  on  14th  February  of 
that  year.  The  learned  professor's  conversion  of  that  date  is  out  by 
1  year.  That  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  In  the  same  book,  on  page 
36  he  writes,  "It  appears  that  the  Gost  with  the  Sidhas  took  place  in 
February/March  in  1539  A.D."  The  fair  in  1539  A.D.  was  on  17th 


The  same  author  gives  the  date  of  the  visit  to  Kurukshetra  by  Guru 
Nanak  Dev  on  the  solar  eclipse  fair,  as  14th  September,  1515  A.D. 
But,  there  was  no  solar  eclipse  on  that  date.  The  solar  eclipse  in 
August  of  that  year  was  not  visible  in  India.  The  book  leevan  Britain 
Gum  Nanak  DevJi\  is  full  of  such  mistakes. 

2)  The  birthday  of  Guru  Hargobind  by  most  authors  is  given  as  Harh 
vadi  1,  1652  BK  (lunar),  21st  Harh  (solar),  1652  BK.  There  is 
contradiction  in  this  date.  Harh  vadi  1  was  on  14th  Harh  and  nol 
21st  Harh,  and  on  21sl  Harh  it  was  Harh  vadi  7.  The  equivalent  CE 
date  for  21sl  HarhlHarh  vadi  7  is  19th  June  1595  CE,  and  for  14lh 
HarhlHarh  vadi  1  it  is  12th  June,  1595.  Dr  Ganda  Singh  in  his  Nanak 
Shahi  Jantri  (Urdu)  gives  correctly  19th  June  as  the  birth  date  of 
the  Guru,  but  the  same  author  with  Principal  Teja  Singh  in  their 
book  Sikh  Itihas  (Punjabi  translation  by  Dr  Bhagat  Singh)  gives 
14th  June,  1595  CE  as  the  birth  date.  This  dale  converted  to 
indigenous  calendar  date  becomes  16th  HarhlHarh  vadi  3,  which  is 
completely  out  of  tune  with  dates  given  by  all  other  writers, 
Historians  will  have  to  decide  which  date  to  accept  as  correct: 

3)  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  the  tenth  guru,  left  the  fortress  of  Chamkaur 
Sahib  on  8th  Poh%  1761  BK.  Anniversary  of  this  event  is  celebrated 
in  Poh  in  Chamkaur  Sahib.  Most  authors  give  equivalent  date  as 
22nd  December,  1704  CE  (Julian).  But  the  correct  conversion  of 
this  date  is  7th  December,  1704  CE,  a  difference  of  15  days.  This 
difference  is  very  significant.  The  Guru  in  his  account  of  the 

I  in, 
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"Chiraghe  jahane  shudah  burqah  posh 
Shabe  shah  braamad  hamah  jalwah  josh 
Nah  pecheedah  mooye  nah  ranjeedah  tan 

Translation: 

"When  the  lamp  of  the  world  put  veil  on  its  face  (implying 
when  the  sun  had  set),  and  the  king  of  night  (moon)  came 

out  with  glory  not  a  hair  (on  my  person)  got  bent  and 

(my)  body  did  not  receive  any  injury,  because  the  Destroyer 
of  Enemies  Himself  brought  (me)  outside." 

Now,  on  22nd  December,  moon  set  time  was  at  about  midnight 
while  on  7th  December,  1704  CE  the  time  of  moon  rise  was  at  about 
midnight.  The  historians  say  that  the  Guru  left  the  fortress  at  about 
2  am  (night  of  22nd  and  23rd  December)  in  the  dark  when  moon 
had  set.  But,  according  to  the  Guru's  own  account,  he  left  the 
fortress  when  moon  was  up.  This  date  corresponds  with  7th  Decem- 
ber, 1704  A.D.  or  Poh  8,  1761  BK. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  authors  are  divided  on  the  year  of  this 
event.  Some  give  1761  BK  while  others  give  1762  BK,  but  most  agree 
on  Poh  8.  The  date  8th  Poh,  1762  BK  converts  to  7th  December, 
1705,  Friday,  Poh  sudi  2.  On  sudi  2  ,moon  is  usually  very  thin 
crescent.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  text  of  Zafamamah. 

The  times  of  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  on  the  above 
two  dates  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Chamkaur  Sahib,  in 
Indian  Standard  Time  are  as  under: 

sunrise  -  7th  December,  1704,  7. 17  am 
sunset  -  7th  December,  1704, 5.26  pm 
moonrise    -      7th  December,  1704, 11.43  pm 

sunrise  -  7th  December,  1705,  7.17  am 
sunset  -  7th  December,  1705, 5.26  pm 
moonset     -      7th  December,  1705,  7.28  pm 

The  date  of  8th  Poh,  1761  BK  introduces  another  variable  into  the 
picture.  It  makes  an  extra  year  available  for  the  historians  to  account 
for  the  Guru's  sojourns  in  the  Malwa  Desh.  Perhaps,  he  stayed  1 
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year  and  9  months  in  Talwandi  Sahbo  (Damdama  Sahib)  instead  of 
the  usual  9  months  that  is  mentioned.  But,  this  is  for  the  historians 
to  look  into,  and  is  not  in  my  domain. 

4)  The  date  of  creation  of  the  Khalsa  is  given  by  most  authors  as 
Vaisakh  1,  1756  BK.  The  corresponding  CE  date  is  given  as  30th 
March,  1699  CE.  The  correct  CE  date  is  29th  March,  1699,  CE 
(Julian),  Wednesday.  Ratan  Singh  Bhangu  gives  the  day  as  Wed- 
nesday, but  the  year  given  by  him  as  1752  BK  is  incorrect  (as  quoted 
in  Sri  GurSobha  by  Sainapat,  Edited  by  Dr  Ganda  Singh). 

5)  The  problem  otgata  varsha  (completed  year)  and  vartman  (cur- 
rent) year:  In  some  Janam  Sakhis,  birth  year  and  Jyoti  Jot  (merging 
into  Eternal  Light)  year  of  Guru  Nanak  Dev  are  given  as  1525  BK 
and  1595  BK,  respectively.  These  years  converted  to  CE  become 
1468  and  1538,  respectively.  The  historians  interpret  1525  BK  and 
1595  BK  as  completed  years  rather  than  the  current  years.  As  a 
result,  they  argue  that,  in  the  current  mode  of  recording  the  date, 
the  years  would  be  1526  BK  and  1596  BK  converting  to  1469  CE 
and  1539  CE,  respectively.  But  the  question  is:  Is  this  the  only  date 
recorded  ingat  format?  The  answer  must  be:  No.  Many  other  dates 
have  to  be  looked  at  from  that  angle. 

6)  In  Sri  GurSobha  by  Sainapat  on  page  35,  the  date  of  Hussaini  battle 
is  given  as  23rd  Phagun,  1752  BK  (20th  March,  1696).  The  date 
converts  to  19th  February,  1696  CE,  and  is  out  by  one  month.  On 
the  previous  page,  he  gives  the  date  of  the  Nadaun  Yuddh  as  22nd 
Chety  1747  BK,  20th  March,  1691.  The  conflict  between  the  two 
conversions  is  obvious.  It  cannot  be  20th  March  for  Phagan  23  in 
one  year  and  for  Chet  22  in  another. 

7)  a)  On  page  158  of  Sri  Gur  Sobha  by  Sainapat,  the  Hijri  date,  12th 
Safar,  1094  AH  is  converted  to  3rd  January,  1683.  The  correct 
conversion  is  31st  January,  1683.  An  expert  in  history  can  notice 
such  mistakes,  but  for  a  layman  it  is  impossible.  How  can  one  read 
"31"  in  place  of  "3",  where  "1"  possibly  got  omitted  in  the  print? 

b)  In  Hukamnameh  (Punjabi),  edited  by  Dr  Ganda  Singh  on  page 
47,  the  date  for  Hukamnamah  41  is  given  as  *Asu  vadi  10  samvat 
1749  BK;  9th  Oct.,  1792  AD'  and  on  page  141,  for  the  same 
Hukamnamah,  the  date  is  given  as  'Asu  vadi  10  samvat  1749 
BK;  25th  December,  1692  A.D.' The  copy  has  not  been  checked 


properly  for  printing  errors,  and  even  in  subsequent  edition,  the 
error  has  not  been  rectified.  There  are  too  many  things  wrong  here. 
The  year .1792  in  the  first  date  is  out  by  100,  probably  a  printing  or 
typographical  error;  but  October  9  is  definitely  wrong.  Then  in  the 
second  set,  if  December  is  changed  to  September  the  conversion 
becomes  correct.  Probably  this  is  also  a  typing  error.  The  correct 
conversion  of  Asu  vadi  10,  1749  BK  to  Common  Era  is  25th  Sep- 
tember, 1692.  The  note  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  about  the  second 
edition, "...  Second  edition  of  this  (book)  is  being  printed  by  photo 
offset  process  so  that  no  room  is  left  for  error",  makes  interesting 

first  edition? 

THE  DATE  OF  FOUNDING  OF  AKAL  TAKHT 

As  an  example  of  a  typical  problem,  and  its  resolution  by  the 
author,  the  date  of  founding  of  Sri  Akal  Takht  Sahib  as  given  in  Gurblias 


Many  views  prevail  on  the  date  the  foundation 
was  laid.  In  his  book  'Sri  Akal  Takht\  Sukhdial  Singh  quotes  the 
following  2  lines  from  Gurbilas  Putshahi  6  of  Kavi  Sohan: 

Harh  panchami  ko  din  jaan 
Sri  Guru  Uddam  keen  mahaan. 


Gurdas  Buddhay  ko  lai  nij  saath 
Takht  arambh  kar  Deena  Naath 

Here,  the  date  given  by  Kavi  Sohan  will  be  examined  in  detail. 
The  sequence  of  events  from  the  date  of  martyrdom  of  Guru 


1.  Martyrdom  of  Guru  Arjun  Dev  -  Jeth  sudi  4, 1663  BK. 

2.  Congregation  of  Sikh  sangat  in  front  of  Harimandar  Sahib  on  1st 
Harh. 

3.  Guru  Hargobind's  ascension  to guruship  -  1st  Harh. 

the  foundation  brick  of  Akal  Takht  on  Harh  panchami;  rest  of  the 
construction  work  was  done  by  Bhai  Gurdas  and  Baba  Budha. 
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Sukhdial  Singh  says  that  it  is  clear  from  the 
Sohan  that  on  the  13th  day  after  the  martyrdom  date  of  Guru  Arjun 
Dev,  on  Harh  1,  the  Guru  accepted  the  tilak  of  guruship.  After  further 
arguments,  he  accepts  Kavi  Sohan's  date  oiHarh  sudi panchami  as  the 
correct  date  of  construction  of  Akal  Takht. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Kavi  Sohan  has  not  mentioned  sudi  or 
vadi  in  his  date.  The  word  sudi  has  been  introduced  by  Sukhdial  Singh. 
Dr  Harjinder  Singh  Dilgeer  also  gives  Harh  sudi  5  in  his  book  The  Akal 
Takfit  Sahib.  Kavi  Sohan  gives  the  date  as  Harh  panchami.  It  has  3 
interpretations: 

a)  5lh  day  of  the  month  of  solar  Harh,  i.e.,  4  days  after  sankranti  of 


b)  Harh  vadi  5,  which  is  the  5th  day  after 
pooranmashi  of  lunar  month  oUeth). 

c)  Harh  sudi  5,  which  is  5  days  after  Harh  amavasya  and  15  days  after 
Harh  vadi  5. 

Let  me  give  the  dates  mentioned  above,  in  the  Common  I 
so  that  the  problem  which  is  transparent  in  these  dates 
apparent. 

1.  Martyrdom  day  of  Guru  Arjun  -  Jeth  sudi  4,  1663  BK;  30th  May, 


2.  Harh  1 

3.  Harh  5  was  on  2nd  June, 

4.  Harh  vadi  1  was  on  1 1th  June,  Wednesday. 

5.  Harh  vadi  5  was  on  15th  June,  Sunday. 

6.  Harh  sudi  5  was  on  30th  June,  Monday. 
In  his  book  Katha  Puratan  Eon  Suni  (section  on  Dabistan-e- 

), 


Amritsar  is  50  kilometres  from  Lahore.  The  news  of  martyr- 
dom of  the  Guru  would  have  reached  Amritsar  within  hours  on  the 
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Principal  Satbir  Singh  in  the  same  book  (section  on  Gurbilas 
Patshahi  6)  says,  that  recitation  of  Granth  Sahib  was  completed  after 
12  days  (i.e.,  on  13th  day),  and  the  ceremony  of  Dastar  and  Miri-Piri 
swords  was  performed.  On  Sunday,  Harh  panchami,  the  Guru  laid  the 
foundation  brick. 

If  Harh  sudi  5  is  to  be  accepted  as  given  by  Sukhdial  Singh, 
then  it  would  mean  30lh  June,  1606,  which  is  not  the  5th  day  from  formal 
assumption  of  Guruship,  and  also  it  would  be  Monday,  not  Sunday  as 
given  by  Principal  Satbir  Singh. 

Since  the  day  corresponds  with  Harh  vadi  panchami,  Kavi 
Sohan  must  have  meant  Harh  vadi  panchami,  when  he  said  Harh 
panchami.  Moreover,  in  Northern  India,  Lunar  months  begin  with  vadi 
I.  Kavi  Sohan's  date  is  given  in  lunar  format,  and  by  default  lunar  month 
date  is  implied.  Therefore,  Harh  panchami  means  the  5th  day  of  the 
lunar  month  of  Harh  viz.,  Harh  vadi  5. 

The  correct  sequence  of  events  using  Kavi  Sohan's  date  (after 


1663,  2nd  Harh,  Friday). 

2.  Arambh  of  Sehaj  Path  of  Granth  Sahib  -  same  day. 

3.  Bhog  of  Path  on  13th  day  -  11th  June,  1606  (Harh  vadi  1,  Wednes- 


4.  Foundation  brick  SriAkal  Takht  laid  by  Guru  Hargobind  -  15th 


June,  1606  (Harh  vadi  5,  Sunday). 
HIJRI  CALENDAR 

The  Hijri  calendar  is  purely  a  lunar  calendar.  The  era  com- 
menced on  16th  July,  622  CE.'This  calendar  is  in  use  in  Muslim 
countries  along  with  the  Common  Era  calendar.  There  are  no  inter- 
calary months  introduced  to  keep  it  in  step  with  the  seasons.  The  12 
months  in  the  year  may  each  have  29  or  30  days.  No  month  can  have 
less  than  29  or  greater  than  30  days.  The  lunar  month  begins,  for 
religious  purposes,  at  the  moment  of  the  first  visibility  of  the  moon  after 
new  moon  in  the  evening  sky.  However,  the  first  day  of  the  month  is 


1 .  M  artyrdom  day  of  Guru  Arjun 
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the  CE  year  by  10  to  12  days.  Therefore,  festival  dates  that  are  fixed 
according  to  this  calendar  fall  earlier  by  10  to  12  days  in  each  succeed- 
ing year  of  the  Common  Era.  Beginning  day  of  the  Hijri  year  makes  a 
complete  circle  of  the  Common  Era  year  in  33  CE  years,  so  that  there 
are  approximately  34  Hijri  years  in  33  CE  years. 

There  is  also  another  type  of  Hijri  calendar  in  use,  based  on 
average  length  of  the  month  rather  than  the  first  visibility  of  moon.  This 
has  fixed  number  of  days  in  each  month.  Starling  from  Muharram,  the 
first  month,  months  have  alternately  30  and  29  days.  This  gives  354  days 
to  the  year.  Last  month  may  have  30  days  in  Hijri  leap  years.  There  are 
11  leap  years  in  a  cycle  of  30  years.  Leap  years  have  355  days  each.  This 
makes  10,631  days  in  30  Hijri  years.  Use  of  this  scheme  would  result  in 
the  calendar  being  out  of  step  with  the  crescent  moon  by  1  day  in  about 
2,500  years.  Historians  use  this  calendar  for  conversion  of  dates  to  the 
Common  Era.  If  conversion  is  done  correctly,  it  could  be  out  by  1  day 
or  2  days  at  the  most.  However,  if  the  week  day  is  also  given  in  the 
original  date,  then  converted  date  could  be  adjusted  accordingly  to 
arrive  at  the  correct  date. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  2  dates  converted  from  Hijri  to  Common 
Era.  The  source  is  Ma'asire  Alamgiri  (Persian)  by  Must'aad  Khan 
edited  by  Fauja  Singh,  translated  into  Punjabi  by  Darshan  Singh 


1.  Page  6, "...  the  astrologers  had  predicted  Friday,  1st 
AH  (21st  July,  1658) ...  as  an  auspicious  day...". 

On  21th  July,  1658  CE  (Julian)  it  was  Wednesday.  Therefore,  the 


2.  Page  476  gives  the  date  of  death  of  Aurangzeb  as  Friday, 
Zilqidah,  1118  AH  (20th  February,  1707  CEJ). 

It  was  Thursday  on  20th  February,  1707  CEJ.  Therefore,  the  correct 
date  is  21st  February,  1707  CEJ. 

Obviously,  the  person  who  did  the  original  conversion  did  not 
perform  the  check  for  week  day.  The  date  of  20th  February  is  very 
commonly  quoted  by  Indian  writers,  perhaps  its  source  is  Jadu  Nath 
Sarkar.  The  Oxford  History  of  India,  Vincent  Smith,  correctly  gives 


COMMON  ERA 

The  Christian  Era  abbreviated  as  AD  or  BC,  now-a-days  i; 
more  commonly  known  as  Common  Era,  abbreviated  as  CE  or  BCE 
as  the  case  may  be,  since  the  adoption  or  parallel  use  of  its  calendar  in 
most  countries  of  the  world.  Prior  to  1582  CE,  the  leap  year  rule  was: 
if  a  year  was  divisible  by  4  without  remainder,  it  was  a  leap  year.  This 
gave  an  average  length  of  365.25  days  in  a  year.  This  length  is  a  little 
more  than  the  length  of  the  solar  year  which  is  365.2422  days.  There- 
fore, the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  Julian  Calendar,  as  it  was  called, 
occurred  a  little  later  every  year  in  relation  to  the  spring  equinox.  In 
the  year  325  CE,  the  spring  equinox  (day  and  night  equal)  had  occurred 
on  21st  March,  but  because  of  gradual  advance  of  the  beginning  of 
Julian  year,  spring  equinox  occurred  on  11th  March,  1582  CE.  Thus, 
the  calendar  was  getting  out  of  tune  with  the  seasons. 

Pope  Gregory  on  the  recommendation  of  his  astronomer, 
introduced  the  reform  to  the  Julian  calendar,  removing  this  discrepan- 

1582  be  designated  as  15th  October  (losing  10  days  from  the  calendar), 
and  that  the  years  completely  divisible  by  4  be  leap  years,  with  the 
proviso  that  century  years  be  leap  years  only  if  completely  divisible  by 
400.  The  new  calendar  was  called  the  Gregorian  calendar.  This  change 
;nted  by  some  countries  immediately.  England  and  the 
continued  using  Julian  calendar.  They  switched  to  the 
Gregorian  calendar  in  September,  1752  when  the  difference  between 
the  two  calendars  had  become  11  days,  designating  3rd  September, 
1752  as  14th,  thus  dropping  11  days.  With  the  reformed  Gregorian 

relation  to  the  true  solar  year. 

Because  of  the  change  over  from  Julian  to  Gregorian  calen- 
of  the  years  of  other  eras  started  occurring  10  or  1 1 


Most  Indian  historians  have  been  converting  dates  using 
change  over  in  1752  CE  while  others  use  change  over  in  1582  CE.  So, 
the  dates  given  by  two  historians  for  the  same  event,  for  the  period  5th 
October,  1582  CE  (Julian)  to  2nd  September  1752  CE  (Julian)  may 
differ  by  10  or  11  days  if  one  chooses  the  change  over  in  1582  CE  and 
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the  other  in  1752  CE.  To  avoid  confusion  for  dales  between  the  two 
change  overs,  'old  style  (os)'  or  'new  style  (ns)'  is  given  along  with  the 
dale  by  some  authors. 

KHALSA  SAMVAT 

Like  Bikrami  Samvat,  Khalsa  Samvat  is  also  luni  solar.  Us 
month  names,  rules  for  delermination  of  Sankrantis,  and  ft/to  are  the 
same.  However,  popularly  this  Samvat  is  thought  to  be  solar  rather  the 
luni-solar.  The  solar  year  begins  on  1st  Vaisakh  (Vaksakhi  day).  First 
month  is  Vaisakh  and  the  last  month  is  Chet.  Year  1  of  Khalsa  Era 
started  on  1st  Vaisakh,  1756  BK,  29th  March,  1699  CE,  Wt 
the  date  of  creation  of  Khalsa  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh. 

From  the  starting  date  of  a  Khalsa  Era  year  to  31st  December, 
the  common  Era  is  ahead  by  1698  years  and  from  1st  of  January  to  ihc 
last  dale  of  the  Khalsa  Era  year,  it  is  ahead  by  1699  years. 

NANAK  SHAHI  SAMVAT 

This  Samvat  started  on  the  birthday  of  Guru  Nanak  Dev. 
Traditionalists  start  the  new  year  on  Kartik  sudi  15,  Poommasi.  Lunar 
and  solar  dates  of  this  Era  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bikrami  Samvat. 
Modern  researches  believe  Vaisakh  sudi  3, 1526  BK  to  be  the  birth  date 
of  Guru  Nanak  Dev.  The  writer  agrees  with  Dr  Ganda  Singh 
{Mukhtasir  Nanak  ShahiJantri  -  Urdu)  that  irrespective  of  which  birth 
date  is  correct,  the  Era  should  start  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  of  birth, 
i.e.,  Vaisakh  1, 1526  BK.  Therefore,  Nanak  Shahi  Samvat  1  should  be 


Moreover,  according  to  the  calculations  done  by  the  writer, 
the  birthday  of  Guru  Nanak  Dev  was  on  Vaisakh  1,  1526  BK,  March 


J  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


detailed  almanacs  (jantris)  for  the  earlier  period.  Historians  and 
scholars  had  to  work  their  way  from  scanty  information  available 

1  Hijri  years  in  relation  to  the 
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calendars,  one  could  convert  the  dates  of  one  into  the  other  with  an 
accuracy  of  one  day.  However,  in  the  case  of  lunar  dates  of  the  Bikrami 
Era,  the  problem  gets  compounded  by  the  adhika  masas  or  malmasas 
or  laund  months  -  intercalary  months.  If  the  correct  intercalary  month 
is  not  known,  when  it  occurs  in  a  particular  year,  the  conversion  could 
be  easily  out  by  a  month. 

Dr  Ganda  Singh,  realising  these  problems,  whiJe  working  on 
his  research  projects  in  Sikh  history,  made  noteworthy  effort  by  way  of 
calculating  the  beginning  of  the  solar  Bikrami  years  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  calendar.  For  these  dates,  he  gave  the  Hijri  calendar  dates 
and  the  tithis  (lunar  dates)  of  the  lunar  months  of  the  Bikrami  Era.  He 
published  his  tables  called  'Mukhtasir  Nanak  ShahiJantri',  in  Urdu.  In 
this  almanac,  he  also  gave  a  table  of  intercalary  months.  It  would  suffice 
here  to  say  that  there  are  inaccuracies  in  the  main  table,  and  the  table 
of  intercalary  months  is  not  very  accurate.  Moreover,  since  the  cor- 
responding dates  for  Vaisakh  1  (beginning  of  the  Bikrami  solar  year) 
only  are  given  for  each  year,  the  Jantri  cannot  be  of  much  help  to 
researchers  working  with  wide  spectrum  of  dates. 

The  Five  Hundred  Year  Almanac  for  1469  CE  to  1968  CE 
{Bikrami  1525/26  to  Bikrami  2024/25,  Hijri  873/74  to  1387/88),  by  the 
author  of  this  paper,  calculated  according  to  Surya  Sidhanta  on  daily 
basis,  would  provide  in  one  volume  the  facility  to  convert  dates  of 
calendars  from  one  era  to  another  without  any  calculation  at  all. 

to  modern  methods. 

This  work  could  prove  very  useful  to  researchers,  historians, 
students,  speakers  and  laymen  to  fix  date  of  a  particular  event  in  any 
of  the  given  eras. 

The  problem  of  accurate  conversion  and  of  checking  the 
accuracy  of  original  dates  given  in  Bikrami  and  Hijri  eras  was  due  to 
lack  of  availability  of  detailed  almanacs  and  lack  of  expertise  in  this 
field  by  historians,  and  to  a  certain  extent  due  to  the  carelessness  by 
the  authors,  while  working  with  the  dates.  This  author's  'Jantri  500' 
could  be  of  great  help  in  solving  this  problem  for  the  period  1469  CE 
onwards. 


NOTES: 

1.  All  Common  Era  dates  up  to  2nd  September,  1752  are  in 
Julian  calendar. 

2.  CEJ  denotes  Common  Era  Julian. 


CALENDAR  FOR 
NANAKSHAHI  SAMVAT 

Pal: 


ffJtifr 


The  solar  year  of  the  Bikrami  Samvat  begins  on  the  first  of 
Vaisakh,  when  the  sun  enters  into  the  Mekh  rasi  (Aries  sign).  In  the 
year  522,  CE  Vaisakhi  occurred  on  19th  March,  the  day  of  the  spring 
equinox.  The  Bikrami  solar  year  was  longer  than  the  Julian  year.  This 
caused  Vaisakhi  to  occur  later  by  1  day  every  114  years  on  the  average. 
In  1469  CE,  it  occurred  on  27th  March.  Even  the  length  of  the  Julian 
year  was  a  little  longer  than  the  length  of  the  true  solar  year.  In  325  CE, 
spring  equinox  was  on  21st  March.  But,  because  of  the  incorrect  length 
of  the  Julian  year,  the  spring  equinox  was  also  occurring  earlier  by  1 
day  every" 
on  11th  March. 


Pope  Gre 


y  ordered  corrections  to  the  Julian  calendar  and 
ober,  1582  will  be  designated  as  15th  October, 


Some  European  countries  implemented  this  change  in  1582 
CE  and  adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar.  United  States  and  England 
adopted  it  in  1752  CE  when  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new 
calendars  had  become  11  days.  These  countries  switched  over  to  the 
Gregorian  calendar  designating  3rd  September,  1752  as  14th  Septem- 
ber, dropping  11  dates  from  the  calendar  for  that  year.  With  this 
correction,  the  spring  equinox  started  occurring  again  on  20th  or  21st 
March  each  year. 

In  1752  CE,  Vaisakhi  occurred  on  29th  March,  but  next  year 

11  days;  viz.,  switching  over  from  Julian  to  Gregorian  calendar.  The 
gradual  shifting  of  Vaisakhi  from  9lh  April,  1752  CE  to  13th  or  14th 

is  because  the  Bikrami year  is  not  a  true 
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The  time  it  takes  the  sun  in  its  apparent  motion  to  go  through 
the  llrasis  (signs)  starting  from  the  first  point  of  Aries  (Mekh),  is  called 
solar  year.  Its  length  is  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  and  46  seconds,  i  e 
365.?"' 


The  Bikrami  solar  year  actually  is  not  a  solar  year  but  a  sidereal 
year.  The  first  point  of  Aries  {Mekh)  in  the  Indian  system  is  fixed  in 
space  in  the  background  of  stars,  but  in  the  Western  system  it  has  a 
retrograde  motion  of  50.3  seconds  of  arc.  To  complete  a  revolution  of 
the  Indian  zodiac,  the  sun  has  to  cover  this  extra  50.3  seconds  of  arc 
which  is  equivalent  to  20  minutes  and  24.5  seconds  in  time.  That  is  why 
the  Bikrami  year  is  longer  than  the  true  solar  year  by  the  same  length 
of  time. 

The  length  of  the  year  according  to  Surya  Sidhanta  is  365  days, 
6  hours,  12  minutes  and  36  seconds.  This  length  had  been  used  by 
almanac  makers  up  to  the  nineteen  sixties.  This  length  was  wrong.  The 
correct  length  of  the  sidereal  year  is  365  days  6  hours,  9  minutes  and 
9.8  seconds.  Now-a-days  many  almanac  makers  use  this  length  of  the 
year, 


Though  the  present  day  almanac  makers  have  discarded  the 
Surya  Sidhantic  length  of  the  year,  they  are  still  adhering  to  the  sidereal 
year  instead  of  the  solar  year.  As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  this 
sidereal  year  is  longer  than  the  solar  year  by  20  minutes  and  24.5 
seconds.  As  a  result  of  this,  Vaisaklii  will  occur  later  by  1  day  every 
70.56  years,  on  the  average. 

The  calculation  of  the  beginning  of  the  Khalsa  Samvat  and  all 
sankrantis  is  based  on  the  Bikrami  Samvat  and  its  year  length  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Bikrami  'solar'  year. 

If  the  length  of  the  Khalsa  Samvat  is  not  changed  to  the  length 
of  the  true  solar  year,  then  Vaisakhi  will  go  on  advancing  in  relation  to 
the  Common  Era  calendar  and  in  13,000  years  it  will  start  occurring  in 
middle  of  October,  and  other  months  will  also  occur  in  opposite 
seasons.  It  will  be  summer  in  Poh  and  winter  in  Harh,  wheat  will  be 
sown  mJeth  and  spring  will  be  in  Asm.  There  will  be  complete  reversal 
of  seasons  in  relation  to  the  Indian  months.  Because  of  this  wrong 
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the  year,  the  seasons  will  be  opposite  to  those  as  given  with 
the  month  names  under  Barah  Mahas  and  Ruti  Gurbani. 

For  the  rectification  of  this  problem,  the  following  suggestions 
and  possible  alternatives  are  offered  for  a  new  calendar  for  Nanakshahi 
Samvat,  so  that  its  months  become  fixed  in  relation  to  seasons  for  all 
time  to  come. 


t. 


The  Khalsa  or  the  Nanakshahi  Samvat  should  be  divorced  from 
Bikrami  Samvat.  We  should  lead  in  reform  rather  than  wait  until 
Panchang  makers  decide  to  reform  the  Bikrami  calendar.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  reforms  to  calendars  have  been  done  before.  Even 
most  Indian  Panchang  makers  discarded  Surya  Sidhant  in  favour  of 
modern  astronomical  formulas  for  calculating  the  Panchangas.  The 
Panchangas,  Jantris  and  Tith  Patrikas  published  in  Punjab  have  all 
switched  over  to  the  modern  methods.  The.  sankrantis  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  Surya  Sidhanta  and  modern  methods,  may  in  some  cases 
differ  by  1  day. 

The  beginning  of  the  Khalsa  Samvat  be  fixed  in  relation  to  the 
Common  Era.  Many  dates  are  worth  considering.  Vaisakhi  may  be 
fixed  on  April  1.  This  date  is  close  to  the  spring  equinox.  Sankrantis 
were  very  close  to  date  1  of  the  Julian  calendar  in  1699,  the  year  of 
the  creation  of  the  Khalsa.  From  1469  to  September  17 '52,  sankrantis 
occurred  close  to  date  1st  of  each  month  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
With  the  change  to  Gregorian  calendar  in  1752,  sankrantis  moved 


Switching  over  Vaisakhi  from  13/14  April  to  1st  April  might  be  too 
drastic  a  change  and  might  not  go  well  with  the  Sikh  masses,  and  its 
implementation  would  need  drastically  changing  the  length  of  the 

The  next  date  to  consider  Is  14th  April,  which  may  probably  be  the 
most  acceptable  date  for  fixing  Vaisakhi. 

3.  The  next  step  is  to  fix  the  number  of  days  in  each  month.  The 
following  scheme  would  keep  the  beginning  of  all  months  very  close 
to  the  dates  of  the  present  sankrantis: 

Chet,  Vaisakhjeth,  Harh,  and  Sawan:  31  days  each; 

Bhadon,  Asu,  Katik,  Maghar,  Poh,  Magh,  and  Phagun:  30  days 
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Phagun  may  have  V  =     '■•>  i 

4.  With  the  suggestions  outlined  above  the  sankrantis  i 
month  would  correspond  to  the  Common  Era  as 


1.  Chet 

2.  Vaisakh 

3.  Jeth 

4.  Harh 

5.  Sawan 

6.  Bhadon 


10.  /'ofc  : 
12.     /%a#M  : 


14th  March 


15th  May 
15th  June 


16th  August 
15th  September 
15th  October 
14th  November 
14th  December 
13th. 
12th 


SIKH  STUDIES  AS  A  PARADIGM 
IN  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

DrNoel  Q.  King 

The  academic  world  abounds  in  myths.  Each  one  has  to  be 
examined,  for  some  may  contain  valuable  material.  For  example,  the 
"Idea  of  the  University"  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  Islam  of  the  middle 
ages  at  Baghdad  and  Cario.  It  apparently  travelled  by  way,  of  Tunis 
and  Morocco  to  Cordoba,  and  thence  to  Paris,  Oxford,  Heidelburg  and 
on  to  Harvard.  Dr  Amrik  Singh,  in  his  Preface  to  one  of  the  Common- 
wealth Universities'  Year-Books,  outlines  in  part  how  the  pattern  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its 
many  parallel  in  Germany,  France  and  America,  has  been  carried  to 
India,  and  other  Commonwealth  countries.  In  the  matter  of  Compara- 
tive Religion,  it  is  said,  this  study  arose  in  Europe,  when  "the  Enlighten- 
ment" had  begun  its  work  of  pushing  the  dominance  of  religious  (i.e., 
in  this  case  Judaeo-Christian)  thought  to  one  side  and  enabling  critical, 
scientific,  analytical  thought  to  function.  When  we  turn  to  the  work  of 
Max  Mueller,  Sir  James  Fraser  and  James  Legge  and  their  ilk,  we  find 
them  ostensibly  in  command  of  material  of  a  world-wide  character, 
including  Buddhism,  Chinese  Religions,  Islam,  Hinduism  as  well  as 
Aboriginal  Australian  and  African  Religions.  They  appear  to  be 
operating  at  an  ecumenical  level.  The  apparatus  of  dialectical 
materialism  and  modern  scientific  literary  and  textual  criticism  has  also 
been  brought  in,  and  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion  seems  to  be 
on  a  sound  and  secure  basis.  • 

As  in  so  much  else,  it  is  Sikhism  which  has  come  forward  to 
say:  "Stop  and  reconsider".  The  leadership  given  by  Sardar  Daljeet 
Singh  and  his  associates  is  manifest. 

A  full  examination  of  the  case  put  forward  deserves  detailed 
and  comprehensive  treatment.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  outline  a  few 
points  taken  at  random. 
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unfortunately  based  on  the  thinking  of  Roman  legal  terms,  too  little  on 
the  fullness  of  experience.  That  is  to  say  that  Religion  has  been 
separated  from  the  wholeness  of  life,  from  Politics,  from  Philosophy, 
even  from  Ethics.  What  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  of  blessed  memory  called 
"whole-life  religion"  has  been  made  into  an  anomaly.  Throughout,  the 
implication  seems  to  be  that  there  was  no  research,  no  higher  education 
of  University  level,  till  the  western  University  idea  was  introduced. 
Here,  especially  Sikh  scholarship  is  challenged  to  help  us  to  understand 
more  fully  the  achievement  of  Bhai  Gurdas  and  the  Gurus  with  whom 
he  worked  and  particularly  more  about  the  schools  of  learning  brought 
together  by  the  Tenth  Padshah  at  Anandpur  Sahib  and  Damdama 
Sahib.  The  evolutionary  pattern  is  often  imposed  by  modern  scholars 
in  places,  where  it  is  misleading,  and  still  there  lurks  the  idea  that  the 
modern  West  is  the  highest  and  the  best. 

Too  often,  modern  methodology  vitiates  the  possibility  of 
results  at  the  deepest  level.  Thus,  to  treat  the  oral  tradition  with  little 
respect  and  to  impose  "a  hermeneutic  of  suspicion"  on  every  detail  of 
a  traditional  narrative,  again  and  again  lands  us  in  futility.  Agnostics 
and  atheists  are  of  course  most  welcome  to  join  in  the  study,  but  to 
impose  an  absolute  methodological  agnosticism  on  all  of  us  means,  we 
cease  to  be  objective  in  our  analysis  of  all  the  possible  phenomena. 
Especially,  in  the  study  of  Scripture,  the  present  ruling  paradigm  of 
study  must  be  challenged.  It  cannot  be  granted  that  a  Scriputre  is  just 
one  more  piece  of  literary  work,  to  be  treated  as  an  artefact,  just  one 
other  book.  A  Scripture,  especially  when  it  belongs  to  and  is  integrated 
in  a  community,  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  cadaver  in  the  hands  of 
anatomists.  If  it  is,  the  study  can  easily  disintegrate  into  a  post  mortem. 
The  possibility  that  the  divine  can  speak  directly,  must  be  taken  serious- 
ly. A  Prophet  or  Guru  or  any  other  genuinely  divinely  inbreathed 
person  can  tell  forth  the  Will  of  God.  It  is  not  merely  that  their  faculties 
have  been  enhanced,  or  that  they  imagine  they  have  entered  into  the 
divine  Court. 

Our  modern  methods  are  particularly  weak,  when  it  comes  to 
studying  a  text  which  is  integrated  into  a  community  and  the  inmost 
springs  of  thought  and  action  of  each  individual  in  it.  This  is  even  more 
so,  when  one  studies  the  history  of  a  community  where  ontology  is 
strongly  developed.  That  is,  to  state  it  partially,  where  the  religion  is 

with  the  end  product  and  design  of  the 
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whole  in  view,  that  enseeded  pattern  which  is  in  the  corporate  mind  of 
the  community.  Believers  would  add  "in  the  purposes  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  behind  the  whole  process."  The  oalc  is  in  a  real  way  in  the  acorn 
and  in  the  sapling. 

There  is  much  else  one  could  say.  The  immediate  outcome  is 
thai  we  must  find  some  other  pattern  of  study  in  Comparative  Religion. 
Already  in  1979,  the  first  edition  of  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh's  'Sikhism:  A 
Comparative  Study  of  its  Theology  and  Mysticism'  had  appeared.  It  is 
a  major  achievement  unsurpassed  in  its  logical  and  analytical  approach 
and  its  rational  setting  forth  of  a  Sikhism  squarely  based  on  sound 
exegesis  of  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  Its  approach  to  the  other  world 
religions,  both  eastern  and  western  as  well  as  primal,  is  open-minded, 
understanding  and  sympathetic,  yet  academic  and  objective.  In  his 
other  works,  there  is  much  else  which  uses  Sikhism  centrally  and  in 
addition  refers  to  other  religions.  An  outstanding  example  is  the 
Sardar's  grasp  of  what  revelation  and  humanness  mean.  There  is  much 
in  the  Sardar's  ideas,  relevant  to  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion, 
emanating  from  his  understanding  of  the  ways  of  God  and  humans,  as 
we  understood  their  working  in  Sikhism,  which  demands  our  follow  up. 
This  is  not  only  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  God,  humanity  and 
revelation  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  bul  to  add  some  other 
examples,  it  includes  the  doctrines  of  grace,  God's  purpose  in  the  world 
and  in  history,  and  the  nature  and  task  of  a  religious  body  or  corpus 
such  as  the  Khalsa,  not  only  in  its  self-being,  but  in  its  world-wide  and 
eternal  task  of  overcoming  that  which  threatens  the  purpose  of  the 
divine  Guru.  A  great  amount  of  work  lies  ahead,  but  Sardar  Daljeet 
Singh,  here  and  in  so  many  ways  has  shown  us  the  way  ahead.  Koine 
and  Septuagintal  Greek  both  use  the  expression  'archegos',  -  'trail- 
blazed',  'pioneer  who  discovers  the  way  and  leads  us  in  it'.  Truly  the 
Sardar  fulfills  this  divinely  ordained  role. 


~  -~  ~» 


ROLE  OF  TRADITIONS  IN 
SIKH  HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Dr  Kirpal  Singh 

Traditions  and  legends  play  a  very  significant  role  in  the  Sikh 
historiography.  Tradition  implies  "handing  down  of  opinion,  beliefs 
and  practices  to  posterity  unwritten"  (Chamber's  Twentieth  Century 
Dictionary).  Legends  connotation  is  "story  handed  down  from  genera- 
tions and  popularly  believed  to  have  historical  basis"  (Webster's  World 
Dictionary).  A  powerful  tradition  tends  to  be  a  legend  in  the  course  of 
time.  Therefore,  the  role  of  both  in  historiography  is  similar.  The 
Janamsakhis,  Gurbilas  and  Gurpartap  Suraj  Granth,  represent  the 
written  form  of  traditions  and  legends  of  the  Sikhs.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
important  to  study  the  historical  validity  of  traditions  and  legends  as  a 
source  of  information. 

The  legend  formation  has  been  the  universal  phenomenon. 
The  first  impulse  which  brought  about  the  stories  of  great  men,  was 
based  on  the  elements  of  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  marvellous 
deeds  of  the  heroes.  Men  accepted  as  true  and  authentic,  whatever  was 
repeated  to  them  of  the  deeds  of  gods  or  heroes.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Alfred  Lyall  slates  that  "the  hazy  atmosphere,  marvellous  and 
miraculous,  obscures  all  early  origin  of  race  and  religion,  and  clouds 
the  beginning  of  history".1  The  dry  land  of  authentic  history  emerges 
slowly  out  of  the  sea  of  fables.  The  delight  in  awe  and  astonishment  is 
superseded  by  a  taste  for  accurate  thought  and  rigorous  evidence. 
Toynbee  has  rightly  stated  that  the  historian's  point  of  view  is  one  of 
mankind's  more  recent  acquisitions.3 

The  legends  about  the  great  heroes  in  the  past  form  the 
earliest  source  of  information.  A  man  who  has  made  his  mark  upon 
generation  who  overstops  the  rest  by  bravery,  piety  or  some  peculiar 
powers  of  mind  or  body,  becomes  among  the  folk  the  source  and 
subject  of  a  legend.  These  legends  rescued  and  transmitted  to  posterity 
are  what  could  be  saved  out  of  a  flood  of  deep  oblivion.  Thus,  however 
exaggerated  or  complicated  a  legend  might  be,  it  is  based  on  a  kernel 
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of  truth.  At  times,  that  kernel  may  be  very  small.  Sometimes,  the 
attending  circumstances  make  the  situation  complicated.  Thus,  while 
studying  any  piece  of  religious  literature,  like  the  Janamsakhis,  one  has 
to  keep  in  mind  the  process  of  legend  formation. 

The  traditions  about  Guru  Nanak's  achievements  got  current 
when  he  was  still  alive.  The  contemporaries  began  to  talk  about  his 
great  itineraries,  his  visit  to  Mecca,  Madina  and  Baghdad,  his  discour- 
ses with  Pirs  of  Uch  and  Multan,  his  religious  debates  with  Gorakh- 
panthis,  Qazis  and  Pandits.  This  was  the  starting  point  of  legend 

Most  of  the  Janamsakhis  have  been  written  in  the  land  of  five 
rivers,  which  has  been  a  meeting  ground  for  different  cultures  and 
civilizations.  One  of  the  dominant  influences  was  that  of  Islam.  The 
Janamsakhis  have  mentioned  various  sufis/saints/yogis,  vaishnavas  and 
persons  belonging  to  different  denominations  with  whom  Guru  Nanak 
had  lengthy  discourses.  It  indicates  that  these  Sakhis  might  have  ac- 
cepted some  of  their  influences  and  symbols.  The  biographical  works 
of  the  Muslim  saints  viz.  Kashful  Majub  by  Data  Ganj  Baksh  'Hassan 
Ali  Hajviri  (1009-1230  A.D.),  Tazukra-i-Autya  by  Sheikh  Friduddin 
Attar  (1119-1230  A.D.)  has  been  very  popular  in  the  Punjab.- These 
were  widely  circulated  at  the  time  of  Guru  Nanak  and  even  afterwards. 
These  two  works  abound  with  miracles  which  have  been  described  with 
the  lives  of  Muslim  Saints.  In  the  Quran,  the  miracles  of  Moses  have 
been  described  which  led  Muslims  to  believe  that  a  miracle  on  physical 
plane  was  an  external  part  of  an  elevated  soul.  In  this  way,  we  find  that 
the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Janamsakhis  was 
due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  influence  of  Muslim  biographical  religious 
literature.  The  supernatural  element  was  the  main  feature  of  the 
medieval  religious  writings,  especially  relating  to  the  lives  of  holy  men 
as  we  find  the  miracles  in  the  vaishnava  literature  too. 

The  life  story  of  Guru  Nanak  was  current  among  his  faithful 
Sikhs  for  more  than  sixty  years.  These  had  become  part  of  the  memories 
of  the  Sikhs.  The  first  impulse  which  brought  about  the  stories  of  Guru 
Nanak,  was  based  on  the  element  of  wonder  and  amazement  at  his 
marvellous  deeds.  When  Bhai  Gurdas  wrote  about  the  founder  of 
Sikhism  during  the  17th  century,  he  had  before  him  the  oral  tes- 
timonies, legends,  and  traditions  about  the  Guru,  which  formed  his 
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earliest  source  of  information.  Later  on  the  traditions  of  Guru  Nanak 
were  converted  into  writing  in  the  following  four  forms  with  different 

1.  PuratanJanamsakhi 

2.  Meharbanwali  Jane 

3.  BalaJanamsakhi 
4. 


Different  attending  circumstances  brought  variations  in  these 
written  traditions  of  Guru  Nanak.  This  point  can  be  illustrated  to  any 
length.  For  details  see  the  Introduction  of  my  book  J 'anamsakhi  Param- 


In  the  'Asiatic  Researches',  John  Malcom  has  significantly 
written  "In  every  research  into  general  history  of  mankind,  it  is  of 
utmost  essential  importance  to  know  what  a  nation  has  to  say  of  itself, 
and  knowledge  obtained  from  such  sources  has  a  value  independent  of 
its  historical  utility".3  The  traditions  of  the  Sikhs  constitute  what  they 
have  to  say  about  themselves.  The  Sikh  traditions  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  for  writing  any  aspect  of  history  of  the  Sikhs. 

Instead  of  indeplh  study  of  traditions  and  legends  of  Guru 
Nanak  as  incorporated  in  various  Janamsakhis,  Dr  W.H.  McLeod  has 
i^cl&dJanamsakhis  as  "unreliable  sources",  since  these  are  not  based 
on  the  record  of  Guru  Nanak's  life.  Here,  he  forgets  that  the  account 
of  prophets,  seers  and  saints  can  be  searched  in  their  traditions  which 
have  been  recognised  as  valid  sources  of  information.4  On  account  of 
this  mistake,  Dr  McLeod  has  made  a  number  of  misstatements  which 
have  been  discussed  in  my  review  on  Dr  McLeod's  "Guru  Nanak  and 
Sikh  Religion"..  This  has  recently  been  reproduced  by  the  institute  of 
Sikh  Studies,  Chandigarh.5  It  may  not  be  advisable  to  divert  to  that 
controversial  book  here. 

According  to  Jan  Vasina,  the  author  of  "Oral  Tradition",6  the 
study  of  tradition  occupies  a  special  place  in  the  various  kinds  of 
historical  sources.  The  traditions  can  be  divided  into  the  following 
categories  -  narratives,  legends,  proverbs,  historical  lays,  etc.  In 
pre-literate  ages,  people  had  a  highly  developed  power  of  memory,  and 
handed  down  their  tradition  in  a  suitable  form  for  transmission  by  use 
of  proverbs  like  "Khan da  pita  (aha  da,  Rehnda  Ahmad  Shah  da",  and 
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based.  But,  tradition  becomes  most  reliable  when  it  is  corroborated  by 
some  other  evidence.  On  the  whole,  tradition  is  an  important  source 
of  information.  In  recent  years,  particularly  in  the  study  of  history  of 
African  societies,  the  ethno- historians  and  anthropologists  with  his- 
torical interest,  have  demonstrated  convincingly  how  tradition  can  be 
recorded,  collected,  checked  and  utilized  for  historical  purposes. 

In  old  times,  there  were  specialists  whose  concern  was  to 
memorise  and  transmit  the  traditions.  In  ancient  India,  the  verses  of 
the  Rig  Veda  had  been  preserved  in  memory  from  generation  to 
generation  till  they  were  brought  in  the  written  form.  In  the  Rajput 
states  in  medieval  India,  there  used  to  be  bards  who  recited  the 
important  events  of  the  dynastic  history  of  the  rulers.  In  Sikh  history, 
the  descendants  of  Bhatts,  whose  verses  have  been  included  in  the  Adi 
Guru  Granth,  have  been  recording  some  of  the  important  dates  and 
events  relating  to  the  Sikh  Gurus. 

Just  as  the  tradition  of  Guru  Nanak  can  be  studied  in  the 
Janamsakhis,  the  tradition  of  Guru  Hargobind,  the  sixth  guru  and  Guru 
Gobind  Singh,  the  tenth  guru  can  be  searched  in  the  Gurbilas  Patshahi 
Chhevin  and  Gurbilas  Patshahi  Dasin  respectively,  by  Sukha  Singh  and 
Bir  Singh.  Baba  Sarup  Dass  Bhalla  was  the  direct  descendant  of  Guru 
Amar  Das,  the  third  Sikh  Guru,  and  he  has  compiled  Mehma  Parkash 
in  1776  A.D.,  basing  his  account  on  traditions  of  Sikh  Gurus  prevalent 
in  his  family.  Baba  Sumer  Singh  of  Patna,  author  of  Gur  Parkash,  also 
belonged  to  this  family.  Bhai  Santokh  Singh's  celebrated  work,  Gurpar- 
tap  Suraj  Granth,  is  mostly  based  on  the  traditions  and  anecdotes 
relating  to  the  Sikh  Gurus.  It  can  be  proved  beyond  doubt  that  Bhai 
Santokh  Singh  painstakingly  collected  the  traditions  of  the  Gurus.  To 
cite  only  one  example,  his  account  of  the  travels  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 
is  identical  with  that  of  Sakhj  Pothi  subsequently  discovered  by  Attar 
Singh  Bhadur  and  published  by  Khalsa  Samachar,  Amritsar.  The 
historicity  of  traditions  cannot  be  lost  in  ornate  poetry,  verbosity  of 
expression  and  superb  imagination  of  similes  and  metaphors 
employed. 

One  of  the  important  work  relating  to  the  eighteenth  century 
history  of  the  Sikhs  is  Panth  Parkash  by  Rattan  Singh  Bhangu.  Accord- 
ing to  Karm  Singh,  all  the  dates  mentioned  there  are  correct.  I  have 
verified  some  of  its  accounts  with  the  Persian  sources  and  found  them 
to  be  similar,  for  instance  the  account  of  Sikh-Maratha  invasion  of 


Sirhind  in  1758  in  Panth  Parkash  is  identical  with  that  of  Tazakara-i- 
Imadul-Malik,  a  Persian  contemporary  account.7  The  entire  Panth 
Parkash  of  Rattan  Singh  is  based  on  the  traditions  of  the  Sikhs.  He 
himself  writes  at  the  very  outset: 

"Now,  J  write  the  account  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  way  my  ances- 
tors have  spoken,  and  also  as  1  have  heard  from  the  elderly 
Sikhs  of  great  qualities". 

About  the  account  of  martyrdom  of  Bhai  Mani  Singh,  he  writes: 

"Rattan  Singh  has  written  the  account  after  hearing  it  from 
his  father,  who  had  seen  it" 9 

Similarly,  some  Persian  writers  of  Sikh  history  have  based 
their  accounts  on  tradition.  Dewan  Amar  Nath  writes  in  ZafarNamah 
Ranjit  Singh,  "The  events  narrated  bv^the  writer  were  investigated  from 

During  recent  years,  Giani  Gian  Singh  (1822-1921  A.D.), 
devoted  his  long  life  in  search  of  Sikh  traditions  and  preserving  them! 
Before  him,  there  was  no  book  dealing  with  the  complete  account  of 
the  Sikhs.  First,  he  wrote  Panth  Parkash  in  1880  A.D.  Subsequently,  he 
visited  all  the  places  connected  with  the  Sikh  Gurus  and  collected 
anecdotes  and  traditions  and  compiled  Twarikh-i-Gum  Khalsa,  dealing 
with  the  lives  of  the  Sikh  Gurus.  Later  on,  he  wrote  Shamshir  Khalsa, 
dealing  with  the  Sikh  struggle  during  the  18th  century.  It  was  followed 
by  Raj  Khalsa  -  giving  account  of  the  Sikh  states  in  Cis-Sutlej  territory, 
Ranjit  Singh  and  post-Ranjit  Singh  period  until  the  annexation  of 
Punjab  by  the  British  in  1849. 

The  most  important  source  of  information  on  which  Giani 
Gian  Singh  relied,  was  the  tradition  of  Sikhs.  He  collected  his  material 
by  undertaking  long  travels  and  recording  the  statements  of  elderly 
persons.  He  had  no  time  to  verify,  check  or  analyse  the  traditions.  This 
work  was  started  by  his  contemporary  Karm  Singh,  who  can  be  called 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  Sikh  history  research.  His  approach  to  the 
tradition  can  be  studied  from  his  research  monograph  Katak  Te  Wisak- 
hi. 

Bhai  Vir  Singh,  while  writing  Sundri,  Bijay  Singh  and  Satwant 
Kaur,  has  judiciously  used  folksongs  depicting  times,  anecdotes  regard- 
ing eminent  persons  like  Kama  Mai  (Dewan  of  Mir  Manno)  and 


anecdotes  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  face  of  restless  persecution.  In  the  preface 
of  Bijay  Singh,  he  writes,  "Many  accounts  incorporated  in  this  book 
have  come  from  elders  who  are  no  more...  some  accounts  are  taken 
from  folksongs...  This  book  has  been  prepared  by  mingling  history, 


In  this  way,  we  find  that  many  of  the  sources  of  Sikh  history 
are  based  on  traditions,  which  form  the  backbone  of  Sikh  history.  It 
may  be  objective  or  romantic  rending  of  history  relating  to  the  Sikhs. 
Just  as  Bhai  Vir  Singh  has  attempted,  tradition  plays  a  significant  part. 
No  history  of  Sikhs  could  be  fairly  written  without  taking  into  account 
the  Sikh  traditions.  How  the  traditions  could  be  verified,  checked, 
analysed  or  interpretted  is  the  job  of  researchers,  an  entirely  different 
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SIKH  ARCHITECTURE 


Narinder  Singh 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

1.1  ARCHITECTURE:  Architecture  represents  not  only  the 
art  and  science  of  making  buildings,  but  also  a  way  of  thinking.  There 
can  be  no  architecture  without  philosophy,  that  is,  without  the  struc- 
tures and  operations  of  intelligence  in  a  material  medium.  Architecture 
is  both  the  accumulation  and  reflection  of  wisdom  about  dwelling  with 
others  on  an  inhospitable  planet.  Architecture  accommodates  func- 
tions of  society,  of  the  physical  environment,  which  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  maximum  protection  from  nature's  elements  with  mini- 
mum expenditures  of  efforts  and  materials.  Architecture  exhibits  a 
multiplicity  of  means  an( 

ture  is  the  silent  expression  of  what  the  society  is. 

1.2  SIKH  PHILOSOPHY:  There  is  Akal  Purakh  (One 
Supreme  Being).  He  is  truth  eternal.  He  is  the  creator  of  all  things.  Yet 
He  does  not  remain  apart  from  His  creation.  Sikh  philosophy  speaks 
about  Naam,  a  spiritual  experience,  a  vision  of  cosmic  order  and  its 
exhortation  to  higher  life. 

Sikh  philosophy  reflects  simplicity,  clarity,  universality,  dis- 


human  equality  and  justice,  welfare  of  all,  tolerance,  compassion, 
selfless  service,  equal  access,  and  openness  to  different  faiths. 

1.3  OUTLINE  OF  SIKH  ARCHITECTURE:  Sikh  architec- 
ture is  a  lively  blend  of  Mughal  and  Rajput  architectural  styles 
prevalent  at  the  time  the  Golden  Temple  was  built  (around  1600).  The 
ribbed  domes,  flute  arches,  inlay  work,  and  fresco  paintings  are  at- 
tributed to  Mughal  style  architecture,  whereas  embowed  or  oriel 
windows,  eaves  supported  on  decorative  friezes,  chhattris  (kiosks), 
cupolas,  balconies,  kalasas  (fmials)  are  from  Rajput  architecture.  Sikh 

teristics  of  the  Sikh  spkit,  its  inviolable  freedom  and  aesthetic 
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magnificence,  in  the  form  of  sculptured  skyline,  variegated  wall  treat- 
ment, disposition  of  recesses  and  bold  projections.  The  use  of  light  and 
water  as  an  element  has  been  frequently  exploited  in  Muslim  and 
Hindu  architecture,  but  it  achieved  its  highest  level  in  Sikh  architecture 
in  the  Golden  Temple.  The  Golden  Temple  is  an  outstanding  specimen 
of  Sikh  religious  architecture.  It  is  in  the  Golden  Temple,  that  this  soul 
stirring  spiritual  expression  has  been  realized.  The  sublime  building  is 
divine  music,  frozen  in  space  and  time,  which  serenely  rests  in  the 
centre  of  the  pool  of  nectar  like  a  lotus  flower. 

The  Golden  Temple's  architectural  style  formed  the  basis  of 
Sikh  architecture.  Various  gurdwaras  (Sikh  churches)  across  India 
adopted  the  Golden  Temple-style  architecture  with  minor  variations. 
Apart  from  religious  buildings,  Sikh  architecture  encompasses  forts, 
palaces,  bungas,  baolis  (stepped  wells),  museums,  libraries,  and  col- 

I    -  i 


2.1  THE  CONCEPT  OFNAAM:  The  concept  of  Naam  (Will, 
Word,  Shabad)  is  fundamental  to  the  gospel  of  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib 
(Sikh  holy  book)  and  to  the  entire  structure  of  its  theology.  Naam 
sustains  all  regions  and  universes,  all  thought,  knowledge  and  con- 
sciousness. Naam  is  the  Creator  of  everything.  Naam  gives  form  to 
everything  and  through  Naam  comes  all  wisdom  or  light.  In  the  region 
of  creativity  only  God's  power  is  at  work.  In  the  region  of  construction, 
the  medium  of  expression  is  form;  here  the  most  "fantastic"  forms  are 
fashioned,  including  consciousness,  perception,  mind,  intellect. 
Noam's  immanence  guarantees  that  the  world  is  a  place  for  righteous 
activity.  The  human  body  is  the  temple  of  God.  Man  is  blessed  with  the 
light  of  reason  and  discrimination. 

sensible  perceptibles  of  the  metaphysical  reality  of  things.  Even  in  the 
Guru  Granth  Sahib,  figures,  images  and  symbols  used  in  poetic  expres- 
sion are  accepted  in  the  Indian  spiritual  tradition.  There  are  two 
fundamental  kinds  of  symbols:  natural  and  revealed,  or  general  and 
particular.  Natural  symbols,  such  as  the  processes  of  nature,  form 
certain  systems  of  order  that  are  symmetrical  or  rhythmical  or  both. 
These  are  rivers,  mountain  ranges  and  plants,  etc.  Man  through  art 
forms,  emulates  these  orders  by  creating  geometric  forms  which  are 
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within  unity". 

Revealed  symbols  are  particular  symbols  that  have  been 
sanctified  by  different  traditions  and  vary  according  to  the  language 
and  form  in  which  they  are  revealed.  In  mathematical  symbolism,  all 
numbers  and  all  geometric  forms  are  related  to  the  centre  which 
reflects  unity  within  multiplicity.  Man  seeks  to  take  symbols  back  to 
their  origin.  Art  forms,  which  have  outer  as  well  as  inner  essences, 
relate  through  multiple  states  in  a  sturclure  to  Unity.  This  symbolic 
function  can  be  seen  in  a  dome.  Its  shape  is  a  container.  The  dome's 
unique  function  is  to  encompass  a  hemispherical  space  leading  to  a 
central  point.  The  inherent  qualities  of  the  dome  represent  microcos- 
mic  manifestation  of  the  macrocosmic  heavenly  vault,  the  sky, 
symbolizing  Naam's  creation  of  the  universe.  In  symbols  and  images, 
Sikh  philosophy  reveals  symmetry.  The  total  design  is  expressed 
through  a  multiplicity  of  patterns  and  textures  that  manifest  that 
diverse  qualities  of  creation. 

2.3  SPACE:  Space  is  one  of  the  most  direct  symbols  of  Being. 
Man  knows,  that  in  structured  spaces  direction  is  meaningful  to  him, 
in  this  way  orientation  in  space  acquires  a  qualitative  aspect.  It  is  only 
with  reference  to  the  heaven  that  the  indefiniteness  of  space  can  be 
direction.  This  is  demonstrated  in  sketches  of  a  courtyard,  a 


2.4  SHAPE:  Shape  results  from  the  demarcation  of  structured 
space.  Numbers  are  the  units  of  this  spatial  definition,  and  geometry 
expresses  the  "personality"  of  these  numbers.  Geometric  shapes  in 


2.5  GEOMETRIC  PATTERNS:  The  geometric  patterns  con- 
cept is  based  on  a  symmetry,  the  correspondence  in  size,  shape,  and 
relative  position  of  parts  in  the  whole.  Geometric  patterns  as  spatial 
concepts  require  space-  filling  surface  patterns  which  grow  side  by 
side.  Space-filling  patterns  illustrate  some  variations. 

2.6  COLOUR:  It  is  well  known  that  colours  have  dimensional 
qualities.  Warm  colours  such  as  red,  orange  and  yellow  are  active  and 
advance;  cool  colours  such  as  green,  blue  and  violet,  are  passive  and 
recede.  Therefore,  a  series  of  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  planes, 
relating  to  background,  patterns,  highlight  and  develop. 
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Archetypes  of  spiritual  and  celestial  qualities  are  reflected 
through  temporal  forms.  The  dome  as  a  symbolic  form  conveys  its 
qualitative  aspects.  Similarly,  garden,  courtyard,  takht  (throne), 
gateway,  and  room  are  symbolic  generic  forms,  each  capable  of  realiza- 
tion. These  generic  forms  constitute  the  fundamental  building  blocks 
of  traditional  architecture.  Geometric  forms  allow  detailed  appraisals 


3.1  GARDEN  AND  COURTYARD:  The  architectural  con- 
ception of  the  garden  and  courtyard  reflects  the  "sense  of  place".  It  is 
viewed  as  a  defined  space  encompassing  within  itself  a  total  reflection 
of  the  cosmos. 

3.2  TAKHT  (THRONE):  The  Takht  recreates  the  idea  of  a 
revered  and  elevated  temopral  place. 

3.3  PORCH:  The  porch  is  space  limited  vertically  by  a  roof 


3.4  GATEWAY:  It  is  an  expression  in  architecture  of  move- 
ment through  defined  space  that  occurs  over  a  certain  length  of  time. 

3.5  ROOM:  The  room  is  demarcated  by  the  six  surfaces  of  the 
primary  co-ordinate  system. 

3.6  MINARET:  The  concept  of  minaret,  or  tower,  is  man's 
most  ancient  architectural  creation,  and  was  a  symbol  of  ancestral 
pride.  Minarets  have  served  as  space  markers  or  indicators  of  orienta- 

These  vertical  shapes  serve  as  esoteric  landmarks  leading  to 


3.7  DOME:  The  idea  of  the  "cosmic  house"  evolved  from 
dome-like  ceilings.  Consequently,  the  terms  "cosmic  tent",  "majestic 
parasol",  "cosmic  egg",  and  "heavenly  bowl"  convey  esoteric  meanings 
associated  with  the  dome.  Dome  in  all  its  manifestations  is  the  place  of 
the  divine  throne  and  sublimely  timeless  in  form. 

3.8  CHAHAR  TAQ:  The  place  of  worship  of  the  sacred  fire 
has  existed  in  Iran  since  mythical  times. 

4.  METAPHYSICS  OF  SIKH  ARCHITECTURE 

i  architecture  is  intimately  related  to  cosmology.  The  cos- 
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roos  reflects  the  divine  principle  and  so  does  man,  hence  man's  intimate 
relationship  to  the  cosmos.  The  gurdwara  where  the  sangat  sits  and 
prays  -  the  abode  of  the  Guru  -  provides  Sikhs  peace,  harmony  and 
a  link  with  the  Creator.  Man,  the  cosmos  and  sacred  architecture 
depend  upon  the  Divine  Cosmology,  anthropology,  and  philosophy  of 
art  as  many  applications  of  metaphysical  principles  to  various  domains. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  the  symbolic  and  metaphysical  significance  of  the 
Sikh  tradition  should  be  viewed.  How  Sikh  architecture  sought  to 
integrate  all  its  features  leading  to  unity  is  part  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Sikh  tradition. 

Tradition  embraces  in  its  totality  architectural  form,  such  as 
space,  shape,  light,  colour,  texture,  and  matter.  Sikh  architecture 
should  be  viewed  in  its  cosmic  dimension  with  all  its  components.  In 
Sikh  architecture  space  is  never  divorced  from  form.  Space  is  qualified 
by  the  forms  that  exist  in  it.  A  sacred  centre  polarizes  the  space  and 
becomes  the  terrestrial  point  on  the  axis  connecting  heaven  and  earth. 

Traditional  architecture  captures  space  through  geometric 
forms.  By  symmetrically  repeating  forms  a  moving  architecture  is 
created  that  reads  like  a  musical  composition. 

The  qualified  space  regulates  architecture  and  provides  a 
means  to  achieve  unity  and  synthesis  through  multiple  facets  of  life. 
Orientation  of  space,  its  qualitative  polarization,  and  the  relation 
existing  between  space  and  form  are  essential  elements  of  Sikh  ar- 
chitecture. Numbers,  lines,  shapes  and  colours  provide  coherents 
modes  of  articulation  for  external  expression.  It  is  through  providen- 
tially revealed  forms  and  spirit  of  esoteric  dimension  that  tradition 
lives.  Through  the  use  of  a  minimum  vocabulary  of  materials,  colours, 
and  shapes  multiplicity  has  been  created  in  the  Golden  Temple  Light 
as  a  physical  element  is  also  considered  a  symbol  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Light  is  a  noble  form  worthy  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  the  soul  of  man, 
which  is  none  other  than  Divine  Light. 

5.  TRADITIONAL  FORMS  OF  SIKH  ARCHITECTURE 

The  architectural  forms  that  became  the  Sikh  tradition,  arc 
the  elements  which  have  been  used  extensively  in  the  Hanmatulur 
(Golden  Temple)  and  other  gurdwaras.  Sikh  temples,  by  and  large,  are 
commemorative  buildings  connected  with  the  Gurus,  or  places  and 
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structures  from  the  simple  and  austere  to  the  richly  embellished.  There 
are  over  500  gurdwaras  in  India.  The  form  of  gurdwaras  vary  from 
square,  rectangular,  and  octagonal  to  the  cruciform.  Guru  Arjun  set 
the  precedent  in  the  Harimandar  by  selecting  the  simplest  geometric 
forms  of  a  square,  cube,  and  rectangle  to  demonstrate  simplicity  and 
ec 


The  dome,  generally,  is  the  crowning  feature  of  a  gurdwara. 
The  dome  usually  springs  from  a  floral  base  and  has  an  inverted  lotus 
symbol-top,  from  which  rises  the  kalasa  (an  ornate  finial).  Apart  from 
large  central  dome,  there  are  often  four  cupolas,  one  on  each  corner. 
The  parapet  may  be  embellished  with  several  turrets  or  strings  of 
gildastas  (bouquets),  or  other  similar  elements.  Minarets,  as  symbols 
of  royalty,  are  seldom  used  in  a  gurdwara.  Pointed,  semicircular, 
elliptical  arches,  with  or  without  cusps,  and  ogee  arches,  are  ubiquitous 
elements  of  Sikh  architecture.  The  division  of  the  facade  into  a  square 
with  rectangular  shapes,  as  per  the  requirements  of  e 
common.  Typical  features  which  adorn  the  parapet,  are  a  multiplicity 
of  chhattris  (kiosks),  or  pavilions.  There  is  invariable  use  of  fluted  or 
ribbed  domes.  Generally,  these  are  covered  with  brass  or  copper  gilt. 
There  is  the  frequent  use  of  oriel  or  embowed  windows  with  shallow 
elliptical  cornices  which  are  supported  on  carved  brackets.  All  arches 
are  lavishly  enriched  by  means  of  foliations.  The  jaratkari  (in-lay  work), 
gach  (plaster-of-Paris),  tafcri  work  (pieces  of  coloured  glass  in-laid  into 
gach),  and  fresco-painting,  are  the  techniques  used  for  embellishment 


tions  have  their  own  individuality.  There  is  a  multiple  use  of  gateways, 
a  series  of  battlemented  enclosures,  and  the  placement  of  the  structure 
on  top  of  a  strategic  point  of  hill. 

6.  THE  CONCEPT  OF  COURTYARD 

A  courtyard  is  a  room  without  a  roof.  It  has  roots  both  in  the 
cultural  context  as  well  as  indigenous  environments.  Climatic  condi- 
tions make  a  courtyard  necessary  for  healthy  existence  in  the 
organization  of  space.  The  attached  sketches  illustrate  traditional  use 


6.1  CULTURAL:  The  Buddhist  vihara  at  Nassick,  Moti  Mas- 
jid  mosque  at  Agra,  and  a  Hindu  monastery  at  Takht-i-Bahai,  exhibit 

luslim  and  Hindu  faiths,  respec- 
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6.2  INDIGENOUS  BUILT  ENVIRONMENTS:  The  plan  of 
Mohanjodaro  describes  3,500  year  old  heritage  of  people  of  Punjab. 
One  can  observe  public  squares  and  numerous  courtyards.  The  block 
plan  of  palaces  at  Fatehpur  SiJcri;  the  section  and  view  of  Mahal-i-IOws ■, 
and  the  idea  of  sitting  under  a  tree,  throw  light  on  the  evolution  of 
environmental  concepts  of  semi-hot  arid  regions.  The  idea  of  sitting 
under  a  tree,  is  the  concept  of  achieving  natural  cooling  during  the  day 
from  the  extreme  hot  temperatures  of  semi-hot  arid  regions.  This  idea 
received  practical  shape  in  Mahal-i-fOias,  in  the  form  of  creating  a 
double  height.  In  the  Golden  Temple,  the  theme  of  double  height  has 
been  renewed  which  also  provides  grandeur. 

7.  REALIZATION  OF  SIKH  ARCHITECTURE 
7.1  DARBAR  SAHIB  COMPLEX 

7.1.1  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING:  The  Darbar 
Sahib  complex  is  planned  on  a  courtyard  system,  an  indigenous  built 
element  of  the  semi-hot  arid  region  of  the  Punjab.  There  is  a  large  pool 
of  nectar  in  the  courtyard.  In  the  centre  of  the  pool  is  placed  the 
spiritual  jewel,  the  shrine  ofHarimandar.  The  immediate  surroundings 
capture  the  air  that  is  cooled  by  outgoing  radiation.  The  pool  of  nectar, 
a  fairly  large  size  for  the  complex,  helps  create  an  eddy  from  the 
movement  of  air  currents  and  produce  humidity  during  the  season  of 
extreme  dry  heat.  The  dust  laden  winds  are  filtered  and  cooled,  thereby 
achieving  air  handling  through  natural  application,  to  create  a  micro 
climate.  The  Darbar  Sahib  complex  courtyard  fulfills  both  cultural 
needs  and  climatic  functions. 

The  square  courtyard  of  the  Golden  Temple  with  the  square 
pool  of  nectar  is  not  just  a  public  square,  it  is  also  the  symbol  of  stability, 
completion,  and  a  reflection  of  the  cosmos  -  sachkhand  (paradise)  in 
its  earthly  image.  The  pool  of  immortality  is  almost  a  square  measuring 
510'  x  490'  at  the  top  and  490'  x  470'  at  the  bottom.  The  depth  of  the 
pool  is  17  feet.  The  pool  of  nectar  unites  earth  with  heaven  through  I  he 
reflection  of  the  sky  and  stars  into  the  pool. 

7.1.2  THE  SPIRITUAL  ATMOSPHERE:  The  Guru  Granth 
Sahib  is  installed  in  the  centre  of  the  Harimandar.  Kirtan  (devotional 
music)  is  held  without  a  break  for  about  twenty  hours  every  day.  The 
Gurbani  (Gurus'  compositions)  vibrations  not  only  purify  the  atmos- 
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phere  but  are  also  absorbed  by  the  pool  of  nectar.  A  spiritual  environ- 
ment of  divine  presence  prevails  within  the  complex.  The  moment  a 
devotee  steps  to  the  level  of  the parkarrna  (circumambulation)  the  first 
glance  oWarbar  Sahib  provides  a  striking  appearance  of  Harimandar's 
domes  and  cupolas,  amidst  the  mystifying  openness  of  the  complex. 
The  clockwise  circumambulation  of  Harimandar  gives  devotees  a 
profound  experience  at  the  fountainhead  of  their  faith  and  allows  them 
time  for  contemplation.  The  prevailing  ambience  uplifts  the  devotees 
to  a  state  of  spiritual  consciousness,  and  mystical  union  with  Akal 


7.1.3  THE  GENERIC  LINK:  The  Sikh  traditional  forms,  used 
in  the  Golden  Temple  Complex,  represent  symbols  that  are  derived 
from  the  processes  of  nature.  The  generic  forms  identified  as  linkage 
of  one  space  to  another  in  botany,  pottery,  and  architecture,  have 
thousands  of  years  of  heritage  as  symbols.  Guru  Arjun  was  able  to 
realize  them  in  Sikh  architecture.  In  botany,  it  is  the  connection,  root, 
stem  and  leaf;  in  pottery  it  is  mouth,  neck  and  body;  and  in  architecture 
it  is  connection,  transition  and  culmination.  In  the  Golden  Temple,  the 
Darshani  Deohri  (entrance  gateway)  is  the  connection;  the  causeway  is 
the  transition;  and  the  culmination  is  Harimandar,  the  sanctum 


7.1.4  THE  MOVEMENT  SYSTEM:  The  movement  system 
in  the  Golden  Temple  complex  is  pedestrian.  One  can  enter  the 
complex  from  west,  south,  east  and  north  to  the  parkarrna  surrounding 
the  pool  of  immortality.  To  reach  Harimandar,  all  must  pass  through 
Darshani  Deorhi.  The  devotees  wash  their  hands  and  feet  before 
entering  the  Darshani  Deorhi.  The  pool  of  immortality  ensures  that  one 
cannot  criss-cross  to  reach  the  Harimandar,  the  only  way  to  enter  and 
to  leave  is  through  Darshani  Deorhi. 

7.1.5  THE  URBAN  DESIGN:  Sikh  architecture  has  tended 
to  develop  into  a  complex  of  seyeral  buildings  serving  different  func- 
tions including  offices,  museums,  residences,  libraries,  and  community 
kitchen.  It  also  expresses  the  Sikh  work  ethics  of  kirat  karni  (earn  a 
living  by  one's  own  labour),  wand  c.hhakna  (share  one's  income  with 
others),  and  Nauru  Japna  (practice  the  discipline  of  Naam).  The 
Golden  Temple  complex  demonstrates  the  urban  design  character  of 
a  public  square.  The  focus  is  the  Harimandar  shrine.  The  surrounding 
buildings  do  not  dominate,  and  play  a  complimentary  role.  The  com- 

and  cultural  functions.  The 
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location  of  the  complex,  in  the  heart  of  the  walled  city,  is  adequately 
linked  to  various  parts  of  the  city  with  narrow  lanes. 

7.2  HARIMANDAR  -  THE  GOLDEN  TEMPLE 

7.2.1  THE  PLAN:  The  original  design  of  the  Harimandar  was 
envisaged  by  Guru  Arjun  himself.  He  rejected  the  traditional  styles  of 
Hindu  temples  having  one  or  two  doors.  Because  of  the  emphasis  on 
the  spiritual  aspect,  Guru  Arjun  Dev  chose  to  build  a  small  structure 
of  burnt  brick  and  lime  in  the  centre  of  the  square  "pool  of  nectar"  as 
a  shrine  rather  than  as  a  spacious  auditorium.  Harimandar  was 
destroyed  several  times  by  Afghans,  and  rebuilt  with  renewed  energy. 
The  last  construction  was  in  1765.  Guru  Arjun's  idea  has  survived  to 
this  day. 

The  main  sanctuary  of  Harimandar  is  a  square  edifice  of  40' .4" 
x  40'.4",  erected  on  a  66' .4"  x  66'.4"  square  platform  in  the  centre  of  the 
square  pool  of  nectar.  It  is  crossed  over,  on  the  western  side,  by  a 
causeway  terminating  in  a  double  storey  entrance  gateway.  The  cubical 
structure  is  three  storey  with  an  additional  two  storey  building  of  a  half 
hexagon  shape  appended  to  the  back.  The  main  building  is  surmounted 
by  a  central  dome  structure.  There  are  two  storeys  surmounted  by  a 
central  dome  structure.  There  are  two  storeys  above  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Harimandar,  and  a  seventeen  foot  square  opening  provides 
double  height  to  the  hall  below.  There  is  space  around  the  opening  for 
circumambulation. 

7.2.2  THE  METAPHYSICAL  LINK:  The  Golden  Temple 
plan,  in  shape,  is  a  spherical  dome  resting  on  a  square  representing  the 
world  of  purity.  It  is  an  Islamic  concept  of  square  and  circle.  The 
Muslims  borrowed  this  concept  from  the  Zoroastrians.  In  plan,  it  is  a 
mandala  (a  mystic  symbol  of  the  universe),  typically  in  the  form  of  a 
circle  enclosing  a  square,  a  symbol  of  emanation.  The  dome  upon 
square  base  is  a  divine  throne,  a  sign  of  royalty  where  Guru  Granth 
Sahib  is  installed  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  form  that  has  no  beginning  and 
no  end.  The  dome  is  not  just  to  cover  the  walls,  it  is  the  image  of  the 
vault  of  the  heaven  and  beyond  it  of  the  infinite  Akal  Purakh,  of  which 
the  sphere  or  circle  is  the  most  direct  geometric  symbol.  Its  sole 
reference  point  is  its  centre  Naam,  the  eternal  Truth,  and  it  is  through 
the  vertical  metaphysical  axis  Mundi,  that  the  link  between  the  earth 
and  heavens  is  established.  In  Sikh  traditional  architecture,  nothing  is 
divorced  from  meaning,  and  meaning  is  none  other  than  spiritual. 
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7.2.3  REFLECTION  OF  SIKH  PHILOSOPHY:  The  plan 
conceived  for  the  Golden  Temple  was  designed  to  reflect  the  simplicity 
and  clarity  of  the  Sikh  movement.  The  location  of  this  spiritual  jewel 
in  the  centre  of  the  pool  symbolizes  the  synthesis  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  realms  of  human  existence.  The  architectural  styles  of  Mus- 
lim and  Hindu  architecture  of  that  period  are  incorporated  in  the 
sacred  shrine  of  Harimandar.  Hinduism  and  Islam  were  the  two 
dominant  religions  of  India  at  that  time.  Their  representation  in  physi- 
cal form  in  the  sacred  shrine  gives  credence  to  the  universality  of  the 
Sikh  religion  and  its  openness  to  all  people  and  all  faiths.  Hindu 
temples  and  mosques  are  usually  constructed  on  high  plinths.  Guru 
Arjun  kept  the  plinth  of  the  Golden  Temple  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
surrounding  buildings  to  emphasize  the  inner  strength  and  humility 
provided  by  the  Sikh  faith.  The  Golden  Temple  provides  four  entran- 
ces, implying  that  all  the  people  of  all  four  castes  have  equal  access, 
and  that  they  are  all  partners  in  divine  instructions.  It  is  also  open  to 
different  faiths.  Many  Sikhs  participated  in  building  this  magnificent 
edifice.  This  universal  participation  took  the  form  of  sewa  (voluntary 
self-abnegating  deeds  of  service)  at  the  site  and  a  donation  to  support 
the  construction.  This  tradition  of  sewa  and  donation  towards  the 
upkeep  and  building  of  new  gurdwaras  has  remained  unchanged,  since 
the  time  the  Golden  Temple  was  built  (between  1588  and  1604). 

7.2.4  THE  EMBELLISHMENT:  The  Golden  Temple's  gild- 
ing, marble,  mirror,  and  inlay  work  are  later  additions  of  the  nineteenth 
century  during  the  reign  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  and  reflect  the 
pride,  power,  and  wealth  of  the  Sikh  empire. 

Both  the  exterior  and  interior  walls  of  Harimandar's  lower 
storeys  are  faced  with  marble  panels.  These  are  inlaid  with  a  wide  range 
of  exuberant  designs  and  motifs  —  from  geometries  and  abstracts  to 
arabesques,  and  flowers,  foliage,  fish  and  animals.  Precious  coloured 
stones  are  used  for  the  inlays,  the  gach  and  tukri  work  form  patterns 
and  textures  which  embellish  the  first  floor.  The  upper  storeys  are 
surfaced  with  gilded  copper  panels  with  inscriptions  and  patterns. 
Many  patterns  and  designs  arc  ornamental,  and  are  rich  in  texture.  For 
the  decorative  part,  gold,  silver,  copper  and  brass  have  been  used.  The 
entrace  is  composed  in  bas-relief.  A  wealth  of  detail  on  vaulted  ceilings, 
doors,  and  archways  is  quite  captivating.  The  Darshani  Deorhi  is  a 
richly  ornamented  entrance  gateway  through  which  all  must  pass  to 
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walls  have  gilded  copper  sheets  with  motifs  embossed  on  them.  The 
massive  doors  of  the  entrance  gateway  are  of  silver  panels  with  intricate 
inlays  of  ivory  carving. 

8.  CONCLUSION 

Sikh  architecture  is  the  embodiment  of  simplicity,  equality, 
clarity,  unity,  symmetry  and  universality.  In  the  creation  of  architec- 
tural forms,  the  metaphysical  source  is  Naam.  The  adoption  of  square 
and  cube,  the  simplest  geometric  forms  represent  the  Sikh  philosophy 
of  simplicity  and  equality.  Since,  the  dome  symbolizes  Noam's  creation 
of  the  universe,  its  adoption,  as  sphere  or  circle,  represents  the  most 
direct  geometric  symbol  oiAkal  Purakh.  In  Sikh  architecture,  space  is 
never  divorced  from  meaning,  and  meaning  is  none  other  than  spiritual. 
Sikh  architecture  has  created  unity  through  the  use  of  a  multiplicity  of 
patterns,  textures,  and  symmetrically  repeating  forms.  The  incorpora- 
tion of  Muslim  and  Hindu  architectural  elements  in  Harimandar 
provides  credence  to  the  Sikh  religion's  claim  of  universality.  The  use 
of  indigenous  built  environments  of  courtyard,  and  a  water-body  to 
create  a  microclimate  are  unique  elements  of  Sikh  tradition.  The 
carefully  planned  pedestrain  movements  provide  focus  of  direction 
leading  to  the  centre. 
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CONTRIBUTION  OF  SIKH  GURUS  TO 
INDIAN  MUSICOLOGY 

Prof.  Sher  Singh  Sher 
Singing,  laughing  and  weeping  are  the  basic  truths  of 

the  wise'.  Music  is  one  of  the  finest  products  of  cultured  societies.  Not 
only  did  the  Sikh  Gurus  love  music,  but  they  were  also  great  experts, 
exponents  and  patrons  of  this  art,  which  has  magical  powers  to  charm 
even  the  wild  animals  and  venomous  snakes.  The  Sikh  Gurus  devotedly, 
meticulously  and  zealously  cultivated  and  continued  the  ancient  system 
of  Indian  rausicology.  All  cultural  products  rooted  in  the  misty  and 
mysterious  past  have  mythical  and  interesting  husks  around  them.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  say  something  briefly  about  the  mythical  and 
historical  theories  of  the  origin  of  Indian  music  before  dealing  with  the 
contribution  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  to  it. 

The  technical  word  for  music  is  sangeet,  which  originally 
included  dancing,  drama,  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  ancient 
Hindu  shastras  say  that  Bharata  rishi  taught  this  art  to  apsaras  or  the 
heavenly  bodies  who  danced  before  Shiva.  The  rishi  Narada  taught 
music  to  men  who  sang  and  played  on  musical  instruments.  Thus,  the 
Gandharva  Veda  classified  musicians  into  three  categories;  the 
gandharvas,  the  singers;  the  apasaras,  the  dancers;  and  the  kinners,  the 
instrumentalists.  The  perfect  ovshudh  singing  oilYi&ragas  is  considered 
so  sacred  that  according  to  a  legend  in  the  Abhuta  Ramayana,  when 
rishi  Narada  became  proud  of  his  proficiency  in  all  the  arts  of  the  world, 
Vishnu  took  him  to  a  place  where  some  beings  were  groaning  in  pain. 
On  enquiry,  they  told  him  that  originally  they  were  ragas  and  raginis, 
but  the  rishi  Narada  sang  them  so  igaorantly  that  their  limbs  had  been 
mutilated  and  separated  from  their  bodies.  They  added,  that  without 
the  perfect  singing  of  the  ragas  by  Madhva,  the  originator  c 
could  not  be  restored  to  their  original  forms. 


According  to  Indian  musicology,  there  are  six  basic  ragas,  and 
they  have  their  numerous  wives  and  children  called  raginis  and  sub- 
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ragas.  Sri  Raga  originated  from  the  mouth  of  Shiva,  Basant  from 
Bamdev's,  Bhairav  from  Aghore's,  Pancham  from  Tattpurkha's,  Megh 
from  Isan's,  and  Nat  Narayan  from  that  of  Parvati.  This  classification 
is  based  on  the  Shiva  School  of  thought,  which  is  accepted  by  the 
Bharata  School  also.  The  Hummant  School  of  thought  claims  Bhairav 
as  the  Supreme  Raga  instead  of  Sri.  According  to  the  Sidhsarsut 
School,  Basant  is  the  Seventh  Raga  and  they  claim  the  origins  of  the 
basic  Ragas  to  be  from  the  oceans  of  salty  and  sweet  waters,  milk  butter, 
honey  and  wine.  Indian  musicologists  have  three  basic  divisions  of 
notes:  Sampuran  of  seven  notes;  in  all  called  Sa,  Rey,  Ga,  Ma,  Pa,  Dha, 
Ni.  Their  technical  names  are  Khar],  Rikhab,  Gandhar,  Madham, 
Pancham,  Dhaivat  and  Nikhad  and  they  are  further  divided  into  Vadi, 
Samvadi  and  Anvad'x  which  have  three  phases,  Greh  in  the  beginning 
of  the  song,  Nyas  in  the  end  and  Ansh  repeatedly  occuring  and 
dominating  the  song.  The  mythology  of  Indian  music  ascribes  the  origin 
of  seven  notes  to  the  tones  of  animals,  Sa  from  the  peacock,  Re  from 
the  cow  calling  her  calf,  Ga  from  the  bleat  of  the  goat,  Ma  from  the  cry 
of  the  heron,  Pa  from  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo,  Dha  from  the  neigh  of  the 
horse,  and  Ni  from  the  trumpeting  of  the  elephant.  Historically  speak- 
ing, the  most  ancient  words  set  to  music  are  those  of  the  Rigveda  and 
the  Samveda,  besides  the  hymns  of  the  Zendavesta,  which  are  also 
chanted.  The  Samagha  Temples  still  preserve  the  tradition  of  the  music 
of  Samveda.  Music  is  mentioned  in  600  B.C.  in  Chhandog  Upanishad. 
Panini,  the  immortal  grammarian,  ascribes  the  roots  of  the  two  sets  of 
the  Sutras  oiNril  to  two  persons,  Silalin  and  Krishashivin.  The  earliest 
musical  theory  on  a  sound  footing  is  found  in  the  Rikspratishka  which 
registers  the  three  voices  and  seven  scales  of  the  Camut,  and  it  was  the 
time  just  before  Pythagoras  who  was  working  on  the  musical  system  of 
the  Greeks.  Ravana  was  also  a  great  musician  and  according  to  the 
Ramayana,  Laxman  heard  music  from  the  palace  of  Sugriva.  Accord- 
ing to  Tirumalaiya  Naidu's,  'Music  in  Ancient  India',  the  Jatis  of  ragas 
have  been  described  in  the  Ramayana,  along  with  many  musical  instru- 
ments including  the  vina,  played  with  a  plectrum  oimizarb. 

The  Mahabharata  mentions  the  Sewars  and  the  Gandhara 
Grama.  The  Mahajanka  Jaikas  of  Buddhism  also  mentions  musical 
instruments,  and  Brahamdatta's  interest  in  music.  The  ancient  Tamil 
books,  Putanantu,  and  Pattupaitu,  treat  of  music  and  the  Paripaddal 
tells  about  the  seven palai  or  seven  modes  of  ancient  Dravidian  music. 
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Silappadi  Gaaram  mentions^/,  vina  and  flute  alongwith  some  ancient 
Tamil  songs;  A  Jain  lexicon  of  300  A.D.  gives  some  very  interesting 
information,  of  southern  music  of  two  kinds,  complete  or  heptatonic 
and  incomplete  transilient  or  hexatonic  and  pentatonic,  and  twenty- 
two  srutis  called  matras.  The  dramas  of  Kalidas  developed  Indian 
music,  and  Malvikagnimittar  is  especially  interesting.  It  was  the  time 
when  Pope  Sylvester  and  St.  Ambrose  were  elaborating  the  theories  of 
Western  music  in  Europe.  Chapter  25th  of  the  Natyas  Sastra  of  Bharatu 
describes  svars,  sruties,  grams  and  murchhanas  and  jatis,  and  a  part  of 
this  chapter  is  translated  into  English  by  Clement  in  his  Introduction 
to  Indian  Music,  and  into  French  by  Jean  Grosset.  An  ancient  inscrip- 
tion in  Kudumiyamalae  in  Tamil  Nadu  describes  jatis,  sruties,  antras 
and  kali  to  describe  the  sharpness  of  Ga  and  M,  the  peculiarities  of 
southern  music.  The  theistic  and  popular  sects  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  gave  a  special  impetus  to  music  in  south 
India.  It  was  the  time  when  Gregory  the  Great  was  developing  religious 
music  in  Europe. 

After  saying  only  this  much  about  the  mythical  and  ancient 
period  of  Indian  music,  I  skip  over  about  a  thousand  years  of  its 
evolution  and  come  to  a  period  of  the  Muslim  rule  in  India  during  which 
many  musicians  developed  this  art,  from  Allauddin  Khilji  to 
Mohammed  Shah,  the  last  Mughal  king  of  India.  The  Muslim  rulers 
were  great  patrons  of  'Rag-rang'  excepting  Aurangzeb,  who  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  music.  To  bring  the  history  of  music  to  modern  times 
the  names  of  some  of  the  greatest  musicians  can  be  quoted  as:  Amir 
Khusro,  Gopal  Naik,  Lochankavi,  Haridas  Swami,  alongwith  his  dis- 
ciple, the  doyen  of  Indian  Music,  Mian  Tan  Sen  and  his  pir,  Baiju 
Bawra,  Pundrika,  Vithal,  Rama,  Amatya,  Somnath,  Venkatmkhi, 
Damodar,  Ahobala  Pandit,  Bhavbhuta  and  his  father,  Janardhanbhate. 
Purandra  Vithal,  Adaranga  and  Sadaranga,  two  brothers  of  the  time 
of  Mohammed  Shah,  alongwith  Shori,  the  perfectcr  of  the  Tappa-style 
of  Hindustani  music.  In  the  British  period,  the  art  of  music  was 
confined  to  the  Courts  of  the  Indian  Princes,  but  still  it  goes  to  the  credit 
of  the  knowledge-seeking  propensity  and  capacity  of  the  western 
people  that  William  Jones,  Sir  W.  Ousely,  Captain  Day  and  Captain 
Willard,  made  a  commendable  study  of  Indian  musicology.  Naghmate- 
Asafa,  written  by  Mohammad  Raza  of  Patna,  came  as  a  great  scholarly 
work.  Maharaja  Partap  Singh  of  Jaipur  convened  a  conference  of  all 
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the  Northern  Musicians,  and  the  result  was  the  publication 
famous  work,  Sangeet  Sar,  or  the  'Epitome  of  Music'.  Raja  S.M. 
Tagore,  Dr  Rabindranath  Tagore,  and  V.N.  Bhatkhande  did  scholarly 
researches  on  Indian  music  which  won  high  applause.  The  Punjab  was 
the  first  centre  to  teach  music  academically  as  Vishnu  Digambar 
Paluskar  opened  a  'Gandharv  Mahavidyala'  at  Lahore  in  1901  which 
was  moved  to 

growth  of  Indian  musicology  which  was  i 
patronised  and  preserved  by  the  Sikh  Gurus. 

As  an  historical  coincidence,  the  Guru  period  of  the  Sikhs 
exactly  synchronised  with  the  Mughal  period  of  Muslim  rule  in  India. 
It  is  an  interesting  paradox  in  Indian  history  that  the  Indian  renais- 
sance, called  the  Bhakti  movement,  emerged  parallel  with  the  Mughal 
tyranny,  fanaticism,  ferocity  and  furore  against  Hinduism  and  all  other 
patriotic  and  national  forces  and  institutions.  The  Bhakti  movement 
did  a  special  service  to  music  and  some  contemporary  musician  saints 
could  be  especially  named  here,  Chaitanya  in  Bengal,  Mira  Bai  at 
Udaipur  in  Rajputana,  Surdas  in  Uttar  Pradesh  and  Guru  Nanak,  the 
founder  of  the  Sikh  religion,  in  the  Punjab.  The  individualistic  devo- 
tional singing  of  Mira  Bai  and  Surdas  rose  to  the  classical  music.  The 
congregational  singing  of  Chaitanya  in  the  forms  of  Sankirtan  and 
NagarKirtan  always  remained  wrapped  in  the  folk  tunes  of  the  devotees 
^ :  boisterous  booming  of  drums  and  cymbals.  The  Sikh  Gurus 
lowered  above  all  these  saints  in  maintaining  the  momentous  mag- 
nitude of  their  mirthful  and  mystic  meltle,  myrtled  in  devotional  music 
from  the  one  apostle  to  the  other,  and  out  of  the  ten  Gurus,  seven 
composed  hymns  setting  them  to  different  ragas.  Three  Sikh  gurus, 
Guru  Hargobind,  Guru  Har  Rai  and  Guru  Har  Krishan,  did  not 
compose  any  poetical  or  musical  work.  Although  all  the  string,  wind 
and  percussion  musical  instruments  are  welcome  in  the  Sikhkirtan,  the 
Sikh  music  began  with  the  rabab.  As  history  reveals,  the  rabab  was 
improvised  by  Mian  Tan  Sen  and  his  disciples  had  been  divided  into 

the  second  played  on  the  veena. 

Guru  Nanak's  closest  friend  in  childhood,  Bhai  Mardana,  was 
a  Muslim  minstrel  of  the  Mirasi  caste.  When  Guru  Nanak  married,  he 
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and  i 

played  by  Bhai  Mardana.  This  musical  instrument  became  so  cles* 
associated  with  Bhai  Mardana  that  his  descendants  are  called  rababis 
to  this  day.  Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  the  largest  hymnological  book  of 
Indian  music.  Besides  the  Sikh  Gurus,  fifteen  bhagats  have  also  set  their 
hymns  to  different  ragas  included  in  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  and  in  the 
order  of  their  compilation  by  Guru  Arjun  Dev,  they  are:  Sri  Rag,  Asa, 
Majh,  Gauri,  Gujari,  Dev  Gandhari,  Bihagra,  Vadhans,  Sorath,  Dhan- 
sari,  Jaitsari,  Todi,  Bairari,  Tilang,  Soohi,  Bilawal,  Gaund,  Ramkali,  Nat 
Mali  Gaura,  Maru,  Tukhari,  Kedara,  Bhairon,  Basant,  Sarang,  Mulhar, 
Kandda,  Kalyan,  Prabhati  andJaijawanti.  These  thirty  one  ragas  repre- 
sent all  the  important  limes  and  moods  in  which  the  Indian  ragas  are 
sung.  Guru  Nanak  composed  hymns  in  nineteen  ragas,  Guru  Angad  in 
nine,  Guru  Amar  Das  in  eighteen,  Guru  Ram  Das  in  thirty,  Guru  Arjun 
Dev  in  thirty,  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  in  fifteen  and  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
in  six.  Here,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  classical  music  of  northern 
India  is  mostly  sung  in  the  songs  composed  in  Brij  Bhasha  language, 
relating  to  the  love  exploits  of  Radha  and  Krishna,  and  the  text  or 
bandish  of  a  bhajan  mostly  consists  of  two  or  three  lines.  The  result  is 
that  inspite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  musician  to  pass  time  and  to  adorn 
his  art  with  alaaps,  the  over-repeated  recitation  of  the  text  and  the 
theme  becomes  monotonous  and  boring,  whereas  the  hymns  of  the  Sikh 
Gurus,  on  average,  contain  six  to  eight  lines  and  their  wording  and 
themes  are  full  of  variety,  inspite  of  their  kernel  of  devotion  to  God. 

The  Sikh  Gurus  especially  loved  the  string  instruments.  The 
rabab  is  associated  with  Guru  Nanak,  the  saranda  with  Guru  Angad 
and  Guru  Arjun  Dev,  and  the  dil-ruba  with  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  Guru 
Hargobind  and  Guru  Gobind  Singh  also  patronised  the  bards  called 
dhadis  to  inspire  the  audience  by  the  recitation  of  the  epics  of  the 
heroes.  Guru  Nanak  used  his  melodious  voice  to  sing  his  own  hymns 
in  praise  of  God,  and  in  doing  so,  he  reformed  the  worst  of  thieves, 
thugs,  cannibals  and  religious  fanatics,  perverts  and  die-hards  during 
his  long  journeys  within  India  and  abroad.  He  established  regular 
sittings  or  chowkies  or  Hari  Kirtan  at  Kartarpur  Sahib.  Later  Hariman- 
dar  Sahib  at  Amritsar  and  Keshgarh  Sahib  at  Anandpur  Sahib  became 
the  source-centres  of  the  Sikh  Gurus,  who  patronised,  encouraged, 
inspired  and  highly  rewarded  musicians,  who  came  to  them.  From 
Guru  Nanak  to  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  the  singing  of  Gurbani  or  the 
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hymns  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  and  those  of  the  other  saints  included  in  the 
Sikh  scripture,  became  essential  for  all  the  assemblies  of  the  Sikh 
religion  and  for  all  the  social  or  religious  ceremonies  from  birth  to 
death.  Many  foreigners  were  deeply  impressed,  when  I  told  them,  on 
my  visits  to  their  countries,  that  the  Sikhs,  famous  in  the  world  as  the 
sword-bearers  of  India,  and  known  as  the  harvest  soldiers,  are  also 
great  lovers  of  classical  music,  in  which  almost  the  whole  of  their 
Scripture  is  set. 

The  Gurbani  kirtan  of  the  Sikhs  is  such  a  panacea  for  them, 
that  even  when  facing  the  most  terrible  and  unbearable  tragedies, 
death  and  other  calamities,  they  seek  comfort  and  joy  in  the  thanks 
giving  and  doxological  hymns  of  the  Anand  Sahib  in  Rag  Ramkali  with 
the  words: 

"Dookh  rog  santap  utrey  suni  sachi  bani" 

(Grief,  sickness  and  torments  all  banish  through  listening  to 

the  True  Word). 

Some  ancient  scholars  of  Indian  music  claim  that  singing  and 
listening  to  appropriate  music  cures  certain  diseases.  For  instance, 
dangerous  fevers  are  cured  by  Bhairavi,  anaemic  diseases  by  Basant, 
worrying  diseases  by  Bilawal,  asthma  by  Deepak,  tuberculosis  by  Ram- 
kali and  despondency  by  Kalyan.  Gurbani  emphasizes  this  efficiency  of 
devotional  music  numerous  limes,  and  it  lays  stress  on  the  greatness, 
necessity,  and  importance  of  devotional  music,  but  here  to  quote 
decisively  only  one  line  of  Guru  Arjun  Dev  will  suffice: 

"Kaljugmehn  kirtan pardhana,  Gurmukh  japya  lai  dhyiana." 
(Music  in  praise  of  God  is  a  supreme  panacea  in  this  black 
age  of  sin,  and  the  true  spiritualist  concentrates  on  it). 

Although  there  are,  basic  differences  between  Indian  and 
western  music,  yet  some  westerners  have  studied  Indian  musicology  in 
a  very  scholarly  way.  Macauliffe  has  given  the  notation  of  all  the 
thirty-one  ragas  of  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  in  the  end  of  his  fifth  volume 
of  'The  Sikh  Religion',  on  the  accepted  lines  of  western  music,  so  that 
westerners  may  understand  and  appreciate  Gurbani  kirtan  sung  in  its 
original  ragas.  He  did  it  using  the  normal  western  scales,  substituting, 
where  necessary,  extra  flats  or  sharps.  Sri  Rag  is  accepted  as  the 
supreme  raga  in  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  and  in  order  of  compilation, 
it  is  the  first  and  a  line  of  a  hymn  of  Guru  Amar  Das  is  often  quoted 


about  it: 


"Ragan  vich  Sri  Raghaije  sach  dhare  piar." 

(Of  all  ragas,  Sri  Rag  is  the  foremost,  if  one  loves  truth). 

There  is  the  Rag  Mala  in  the  end  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  which 
grades  Bhairavi  as  the  supreme  raga  and  begins  with  the  words: 

"Pratham  Rag  Bhairavi  karhi" 
(The  supreme  rag  is  Rag  Bhairavi). 

It  is  an  apocryphal  composition  and  counts  six  basic  or  sam- 
puran  ragas,  their  thirty  wives  and  forty  eight  sons  in  all  counting  eighty 
four  ragas,  whereas  there  are  only  thirty  one  ragas  in  Guru  Granth 
Sahib.  It  ends  saying: 

"Khasat  rag  un  gayey  sung  ragni  tees, 

Sabhi  putaragan  ke  atharah,  das  beese." 

(Six  basic  and  thirty  secondary  ragas  combine  to  produce 

forty  eight  minor  ragas). 

Today,  the  main  devotional  feature  of  every  gurdwara  hkirtan . 
All  India  Radio  is  doing  a  laudable  service  in  preserving  the  voice  of 
skilful  musicians  in  the  original  ragas  as  given  in  G  uru  Granth  Sahib.  It 
is  a  saddening  fact,  however,  that  not  only  the  general  lovers  of  music 
of  northern  India,  but  also  a  surprising  majority  of  other  Indian 
musicians,  do  not  know  what  an  important  and  unparalleled  wealth  of 
classical  hymnology  is  enshrined  in  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  Alas!  even 
sadder  is  the  fact  of  the  lacuna  ignored  by  Sikh  musicologists.  They 
have  not  done  internationally  countable  comparative  research  on  Sikh 
music  or  Gurbani  sangeet  to  popularise  it  among  the  non-Sikh 
musicologists.  Now,  some  Sikh  musicologists  are  doing  some  promising 
pioneering  work  in  this  field.  Unlike  other  classical  music,  in  which 
many  ostentatious  performers  beginning  with  a  sudden  thrill  to 
decorate  their  art,  try  to  build  up  on  the  gaudy  niceties  of  music  with 
every  word,  Sikh  devotional  music  begins  with  sanctity,  which  is  sus- 
tained sweetly,  and  ends  in  ambrosial  intoxication,  instilling 
rejuvenating  elixirs  into  millions  of  souls. 
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Dr  G.S.  Dhillon 

Sikhism  came  into  being  as  a  consequence  of  the  Divine  Will. 
The  Sikh  Gurus  were  ordained  to  serve  as  the  medium  for  heralding  a 
new  socio-political  order,  characterised  by  the  values  of  universal  love, 
equality  and  justice.  They  were  to  express,  and  enumerate,  in  simple 
and  poetic  accents,  the  new  revolutionary  concept  aimed  at  the  com- 
plete spiritual  awakening  and  regeneration  of  man.  It  is  in  pursuit  of 
this  divine  mission  that,  generation  after  generation,  the  Sikh  en- 
deavour is  directed  solely  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Khalsa  idea  as 
reflected  in  the  daily  chanting  of  the  litany  'Raj  Karega  Khalsa'  (Khalsa 
shall  rule).  Political  participation  and  power  are  complementary  (o 
Sikh  religious  activity.  It  is  idle  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  public 
opinion  on  this  point,  especially  in  view  of  the  unambiguous  teachings 
of  the  Sikh  Gurus  and  the  clear  lessons  of  Sikh  history.  The  Sikhs 
strongly  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  practise  a  full  and 
genuine  religious  life  free  from  hurdles  and  hindrances,  without  a 
political  base  of  their  own. 

The  Sikh  scripture  does  not  give  any  implicit  answers  to  the 
question  of  modus  operandi  of  political  power.  In  Sikhism,  there  is  no 
corpus  of  civil  and  political  laws  of  divine  sanction,  no  rigid  theories  or 
dogmatic  pronouncements  on  statecraft.  Nor  do  the  Sikhs  have  an 
ordained  priestly  class  who  can  rule  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
divine  origin  or  sanction.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  vision  and  wisdom  of  the 
Sikh  Gurus  that  while  they  laid  down  basic  principles  of  ethics  and 
morality  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  to  be  followed  by  the  society  and  the 
state,  they  avoided  laying  down  such  specific,  civil  and  political  rules  or 
treatises  as  could  become  restrictive  or  incongruous  in  the  course  of 
time.  In  so  doing,  the  Gurus  avoided  the  pitfalls  into  which  some  other 
religions  have  fallen, 

Sikh  concepts  of  society  and  the  state  are  embedded  in  the 
metaphysical  and  epistemological  pronouncements  of  the  Gutus,  in- 
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nature  of  this  universe?  What  is  the  Ultimate  Reality?  And  what  is  its 
nature?  What  is  the  relation  between  man  and  the  Ultimate  Reality? 
What  is  the  goal  of  human  life  in  this  world?  Answers  to  these  questions 
provide  the  basis  for  the  formulations  of  the  concepts  of  the  Sikh  state 
and  society.  The  problem  of  existence  determines  the  problems  of 
stale,  society  and  morals.  It  involves  an  understanding  of  the  integrated 


a  corporate  society. 

Sikhism  is  a  revelatory  religion.  As  such,  the  message  and 
mission  of  the  Gurus  have  a  direct  divine  sanction.  The  Gurus  acknow- 
ledge no  worldly  authority,  and  do  not  conform  to  any  pre-existing 
socio-political  model.  They  believe  that  the  true  aim  of  religion  is  to 
mould  human  life  in  the  light  of  spiritual  truth.  A  religion  which  does 
not  result  in  the  reshaping  of  human  life  is  not  a  true  religion;  it 
becomes  a  dogma,  a  meaningless  ritual. 

Sikh  paradigms  of  politics  are  based  on  a  non-dialectical  and 
non-dualistic  metaphysical  and  epistemological  assumption  of  the 
Gurus  that  differ  radically  from  those  of  other  religious  systems,  which 
subscribe  to  a  dualistic  metaphysics  and  epistemology.  While  the  latter 
work  in  terms  of  antagonisms,  dichotomies  and  antinomies  between 
spirit  and  matter,  the  individual  and  society,  and  necessity  and 
freedom,  the  Sikh  thought  has  always  considered  such  dichotomies  as 
artificial,  unreal  and  unwarranted.  The  state,  as  viewed  by  the  Gurus, 
is  linked  with  the  organic  whole  of  human  existence. 

Dichotomous  religious,  systems,  by  their  very  nature,  serve  to 
legitimise  stark  individualism,  mindless  competition,  amoral  power- 
politics,  and  lead  to  the  dichotomisation  of  the  inner  and  the  outer, 
ends  and  means,  elite  and  mass,  the  chosen  and  the  damned,  and 
heaven  and  hell.  Consequently,  there  are  schisms  in  the  human  condi- 
tion, split  personalities,  tensions,  struggles,  contradictions,  coercions, 
confrontations  and  even  wars.  By  contrast,  a  holistic  and  non-dualistic 
system  like  the  one  propounded  by  Guru  Nanak,  tends  to  foster  and 
sustain  community  co- operation,  humanism,  world  unity  and  the  rup- 
turing of  the  dichotomies  between  the  elite  and  the  mass,  the  subject 
and  the  object  (e.g.,  man  as  the  maker  of  history  versus  man  as  the 
product  of  history),  the  friend  and  the  enemy,  and  the  ends  and  the 
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rightly  observes,  "To  be  able  to  achieve  the  integration  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  most  significant  contribution  of 
Guru  Nanak  to  the  totality  of  the  Indian  way  of  life  of  medieval  India. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  reared  up  a  new  image  of  socio-religious 
community  given  at  once  to  temporal  and  spiritual  pursuits  of  life".1 
Such  a  philosophy  sustains  the  concept  of  a  state,  not  of  a  religious- 
communal  nature,  but  of  a  welfare  state  with  wide  ranging  obligations. 
Such  a  state,  directed  towards  happiness  of  all,  depends  on  harmony 
between  a  comprehensive  ethical  ideal  and  practice  of  power.  In  a 
nutshell,  the  Sikh  state  is  not  a  theocracy  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  a  religion-oriented  state  in  the  sense  of  exalting  the  spiritual 
principle  as  the  basis  of  political  governance. 

The  Sikh  Gurus  were  conscious  that  the  role  of  a  stale  in 
enforcing  a  particular  faith  on  the  people  is  violative  of  man's  inherent 
desire  for  freedom.  But,  it  was  their  conviction  that  religion-oriented 
politics  was  essential  to  achieve  the  ethical  ideals  of  human  equality, 
freedom  and  justice.  This  combination  can  abolish  the  worst  evils  of 
society,  and  open  vistas  of  peace,  progress  and  harmony.  A  sound 
social  order  can  be  built  and  preserved  only  through  moral  and  ethical 
imperatives  and  by  abiding  values  of  tolerance,  humility,  charity  and 
compassion  that  constitute  Dhorma. 

In  a  society  wherein  a  myriad  of  gods  and  goddesses  were 
worshipped,  Guru  Nanak  propounded  the  concept  of  monotheism. 
The  idea  of  a  single  unitarian  God  was  in  a  way  the  Guru's  corrective 
to  the  polytheism  of  orthodox  Hinduism.  According  to  him,  'It  is  God's 
nature  to  be  the  fullness  of  being,  all  intelligence,  all  pervasive,  omnis- 
cient and  almighty.'  He  believed  that  monotheism  supported  one 
universal  moral  order  for  humanity,  while  polytheism  viewed  truth  in 
fragments,  justified  sectarian  moralities  and  plurality  of  virtues.  By 
refuting  duality  or  multiplicity  of  god-head,  Guru  Nanak  sought  to 
unify  mankind  through  obeisance  to  an  integral,  indivisible,  om- 
nipotent, omnipresent  and  omniscient  one  God  of  all  the  universe  and 
not  of  any  exclusive  tribe,  race,  people,  nation,  country  or  region.  This 
brought  forward  a  new  nexus  of  social  relationship. 

Another  corollary  of  the  concept  of  one  eternal  Reality  is  that 
the  two  factors  of  time  and  eternity  are  not  separated  in  history.  Rather, 
they  interpenetrate  each  other.  Eternity  does  not  transcend  time.  It  is 


on  the  contrary,  to  be  found  in  time  itself.  The  Sikhs  believe  that  history 
always  conveys  some  moral  lessons.  They  do  not  agree  with  the  cyclical 
view  of  history  propounded  by  Hinduism,  or  the  significance  of  the 
concept  of  idol-worship  and  cumbersome  ritualism.  The  Guru  said  that 
idol-worshippers  and  ritualists  make  idols  and  rituals  the  sole  focus  of 
their  devotion  and  worship,  and  neglect  the  purification  of  their  mind 
or  the  self.  Those  who  rely  on  rituals  and  ceremonies,  do  so  in  the 
expectation  of  this-worldly  or  other-worldly  rewards.  They  are  not 
performed  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  in  a  spirit  of  detachment,  and  as 
such,  are  a  hollow  and  wasteful  means  to  spiritual  ends.  The  Guru 
stressed  the  importance  of  selfless  service,  without  expectation  of 
reward.  This  non-utilitarian  concept  of  service  was  the  core  of  his 
teaching. 

The  iconoclastic  and  monotheistic  orientation  of  the  Sikh 
movement  transformed  the  social  outlook  of  the  people.  The  Guru 

denounced  the  caste  system  of  the  Hindus  in  vigorous  terms.  It  was  in 
furtherance  of  the  mission  of  universal  brotherhood,  transcending  the 
barriers  of  caste,  creed  and  colour,  that  Guru  Arjun  envisioned  an 
all-inclusive  integrative  polity,  based  on  the  principle  of  democratic 
collectivism:  "AH  are  co-equal  partners  in  this  commonwealth  with 
none  looked  down  upon  as  alien."2 

This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Hindu  notion  of  polity  in 


which  political  power  never  really  shifted  from  the  Brahmins,  and 
socio-political  life  moved  strictly  within  the  manipulated  framework  of 
caste  system.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  at  a  time  when  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  term  democracy  was 
unheard  of,  human  equality  constituted  the  bedrock  of  the  Guru's 
mission.  The  Guru  threw  off  the  yoke  of  manipulative  priestcraft,  and 
denounced  the  concept  of  the  chosen  few  and  Brahminic  elitism.  The 
Guru  advocated  equal  status  to  women,  and  launched  a  crusade  against 
untouchability.  To  bridge  the  artificial  gulf  between  the  elite  and  the 
lower  classes  was  a  mighty  task  which  was  determinedly  taken  up  by 


the  revolutionary  Sikh  movement. 

In  the  life-affirming  system  of  the  Gurus,  the  Ultimate  Reality 
is  looked  upon  as  a  benevolent  and  compassionate  power  which  nur- 
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having  its  essence  in  love,  has  many  socio-political  upshots.  Love  is  the 
essence  of  the  universe,  and  consequently,  it  is  also  the  essential 
governing  principle  of  humaif  life.  This  essential  principle  may  not  be 
fully  manifest  as  yet,  but  it  is  certainly  unfolding  itself  in  space  and  time. 
Man's  foremost  duty  is  to  remove  disharmony,  discord  and  hatred,  and 
manifest  the  essential  principle  of  cosmic  governance.  Man  must  love 
in  order  to  fulfil  himself,  and  he  needs  love  as  the  basic  principle  on 
which  to  reconstruct  life.  Love,  like  the  Reality,  of  which  it  is  the 
essence,  is  dynamic.  Guru  Nanak  asserted  that  in  order  to  play  the 
game  of  love,  one  must  be  ready  to  undergo  hazards  and  hardships, 

When  Guru  Gobind  Singh  initiated  the  Sikhs  into  Singhs  or 
lions,  considering  each  one  of  them  'a  host  of  one  lac  and  a  quarter', 
he  took  full  cognisance  of  the  essence  of  Guru  Nanak's  mission  of  love 
—  not  merely  as  a  system  of  'philosophy'  but  as  a  discipline.  And  this 
mission  of  love  could  have  no  geographical  confines.  'Recognise  all 
humankind  as  one',  declared  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  This  revolutionary 
and  world-fulfilling  ideal  has  taken  deep  roots  in  the  Sikh  ethos.  The 
attributes  that  are  generated  in  the  Sikh  community  through  this  ideal 
such  as  straight  forwardness,  fight  against  injustice,  sincerity,  honesty, 
self-reliance,  hard  work,  sense  of  initiative,  etc.,  are  not  generally  found 
among  other  communities. 

According  to  the  Gurus,  the  supreme  goal  of  human  life  is  to 
become  a  'gurmukh',  or  God-oriented,  to  become  a  fit  instrument  of 
the  Divine  Will,  which  operates  in  human  history  through  the  deeds  of 
individuals  with  higher  motivations,  forming  enlightened  societies  for 
the  purpose.  Each  individual  must  train  himself  for  a  life  of  duty, 
service  and  social  righteousness,  in  order  to  become  a  creative  par- 
ticipant in  the  making  of  history: It  is  incumbent  on  him  to  play  his  role 
towards  the  creation  of  a  positive  corporate  culture,  of  a  just  socio- 
political order,  which  would  eventually  put  an  end  to  all  tensions  and 
turmoil.  Sikh  history  reveals  that  the  Sikhs  so  developed,  have  placed 
more  exacting  demands  upon  men  in  public  affairs  regarding  matters 
involving  public  at  large.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Hindu  cultural 
ethos  with  its  focus  on  the  individual  but  lacking  the  social  purpose. 

The  Gurus  stressed  that  the  realisation  of  God  automatically 
leads  to  the  development  of  a  spiritual  outlook  on  life  and  spiritualised 
action  in  the  day-to-day  life  in  consonance  with  the  Will  of  the  Divine. 
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God  consciousness  or  illumination  of  soul  is  essential  to  foster  both 
social  and  political  enlightenment.  Lack  of  it  degrades  the  moral  fibre 
of  the  people,  narrows  their  outlook  and  leads  to  chaos.  The  Gurus 
stressed  that  life  is  a  spiritual  venture  and  that  the  world  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  A  Sikh  is  supposed  to  live  his  life  in  pursuit  of  this  venture  — 
a  venture  that  gives  him  both  an  earthly  purpose  and  a  spiritual  hope. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  Sikhism  is  its  emphasis  on  vigorous 
and  valient  action  in  the  temporal  sphere.  A  man  of  God  must  be 
socially  and  politically  committed  and  equipped  to  combat  the  forces 
of  discord,  to  eradicate  evil,  to  challenge  injustice,  and  to  safeguard 
human  rights  and  values.  This  is  again  in  consonance  with  the  Gurus' 
attributes,  'slayer  of  the  evil'  and  'helper  of  the  helpless'.  Guru  Nanak 
proclaimed  that  the  God  he  worshipped,  was  a  destroyer  of  earthly 
tyrants.3  Socio-political  activity  in  pursuit  of  righteousness,  is  nothing 
less  than  the  execution  of  His  Will.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  also  spoke  of 
his  descent  into  the  world  of  mundane  affairs  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  propagating  Dharam  -  the  righteous  way  of  life,  to  exalt  the  virtuous 
and  to  destroy  the  evil-doers,  root  and  branch.  The  Guru  legitimised 
the  use  of  force  in  resisting  tyranny  and  injustice  and  in  defence  of  the 
weak  and  the  oppressed.  "When  all  other  means  have  been  tried,  it  is 
legitimate  to  take  the  sword  in  hand."4  The  Guru  thus  gave  to  his 
followers  the  dynamic  gospel  of  supreme  fearlessness  in  pursuit  of 
moral  objectives. 

The  Sikh  Gurus  looked  upon  God  as  the  only  True  Sovereign. 
As  sovereignty  is  vested  in  God,  He  alone  is  the  prime  law  giver.  When 
the  sixth  guru,  Guru  Hargobind  raised  the  Akal  Takht  (the  throne  of 
the  Immortal),  its  platform  was  made  higher  than  the  throne  of  the 
Mughal  rulers  of  India.  This  meant  that  the  Sikhs  acted  in  devotion  to 
their  Creator.  Their  foremost  allegiance  was  to  God,  conscience, 
righteousness,  morality  and  justice.  Human  beings  should  subordinate 
themselves  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  or  the  Divine  command  within 
them.  Nothing  good  or  great  can  be  achieved,  unless  conscience  is 
stirred  up.  An  earthly  ruler  can  command  obedience  and  allegiance 
only  as  long  as  he  realises  his  primary  obligation  to  carry  out  God's  Will 
and  strive  to  foster  and  promote  a  harmonious  social  order,  based  on 
the  canons  of  morality,  justice  and  the  common  welfare  of  all.  He 
cannot  command  blind  obedience,  nor  can  he  claim  divine  right  to  rule. 
An  unjust  ruler  who  cannot  provide  the  basic  human  freedoms  and 
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human  rights  to  his  subjects,  forfeit  his  right  to  rule.  People  have  a  right 
to  resist  his  authority  to  rule.  The  ninth  guru,  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur 
issued  the  famous  hukamnama  for  an  all-out  rebellion  against  the  state 
tyranny  calling  upon  Sikhs  'not  to  salute  a  Mughal  government  official 
and  never  to  invite  him  to  sit  on  the  head-side  of  a  cot.'  The  approach 
of  the  Gurus  was  not  sectarian.  It  was  free  from  dogma  and  religious 
fanaticism.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  looked  upon  the  martyrdom  of  his 
father  not  in  terms  of  the  antagonism  of  the  age,  but  in  terms  of  the 
polarity  of  the  good  and  the  evil: 

The  sacrifice  he  made 

for  protection  of  righteousness. 
At  Tegh  Bahadur's  departure 

the  world  went  into  anguished  brooding 
And  the  gods  exclaimed:  Glory  to  him. 

Sikhism  attaches  great  importance  to  the  dignity  and  freedom 
of  the  individual  and  the  sacredness  of  the  human  personality.  The 
Gurus  want  man  to  emerge  in  his  best  and  fullest  natural  stature. 
Human  life  is  looked  upon  as  God's  gift,  and  not  a  necessary  evil  as 
believed  in  the  earlier  religious  traditions.  Viewed  in  this  context, 
dualism  of  God  in  heaven  and  man  on  earth  loses  meaning.  Man  is 
looked  upon  as  a  spark  of  the  Divine.  As  a  creation  of  God,  man 
partakes  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Divine.  This  negates  the  notion  of 
'original  sin',  believed  lobe  inherent  in  human  nature.  Each  individual 
is  entitled  to  equal  opportunities  for  the  full  and  unfettered  flowering 
of  his  personality.  Guru  Gobind  Singh's  trifacial  doctrine  —  a)  in- 
dividual is  the  true  source  of  power,  b)  he  must  never  be  enslaved  and 
expended  by  others  and  c)  prosperity  and  happiness,  in  ever-increasing 
measure,  is  the  birthright  and  destiny  of  mankind  -  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  Sikh  tradition. 

The  notion  of  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual  is  not 
rooted  in  egoism  or  personal  salvation.  The  Gurus  stressed  that  co- 
operative endeavour  of  individuals  is  essential  to  run  social  life  on  the 
principle  of  free,  harmonious  and  happy  living.  Individualism  has  to  be 
restricted  and  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  corporate  existence  and 
social  progress.  It  is  only  by  rising  to  a  fresh  vision  of  his  origin  and 
future,  his  whence  and  whither,  that  man  can  contribute  to  a  healthy, 
happy  and  harmonious  social  order.  An  enlightened  individual  is 
essentially  a  social  being.  He  sustains  the  society  and  the  state  through 
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y,  devotion  and  service  to  his  fellow  beings.  By  realising  the 
Divine  within,  he  provides  a  divine  orientation  to  human  action.  In- 
dividual moral  excellence  has  to  be  combined  with  selfless  public 
service.  Guru  Nanak  laid  down  three  cardinal  principles  of  Sikhism  - 
practice  of  the  Divine  Name,  earning  of  livelihood  through  legitimate 
and  creative  effort,  and  sharing  of  earnings  in  a  spirit  of  love  and 
service.  Aquisition  of  wealth  is  limited  by  the  honesty  of  means  and  the 
imperative  to  share  and  to  be  just.  This  principle  contrasts  with  other 
economic  systems  where  the  aim  is  concentration  and  accumulation  of 
wealth.  In  Sikhism,  violation  of  obligations  towards  the  community 
means  alienation  from  the  Divine. 

In  the  sublime  vision  of  the  Gurus,  there  is  no  room  for  ethical 
dualities  or  moral  relativism.  Since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in 
the  European  thought  culminating  in  the  brilliant  exposition  of 
statecraft  by  Machiavelli,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  principles  which 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  and  inter-state  relations  are  different 
from  those  which  govern  individual  conduct.  Kautilya's  Arthshastra  - 
a  guide  to  statecraft  and  kingship,  also  looks  upon  this  dichotomy  as 
valid  and  necessary.  Another  aspect  of  Kautilya's  state  is  its  attitude 
towards  morals  and  religion.  State,  as  envisaged  in  the  Arthshastra, 
subordinates  moral  principles  to  the  necessities  of  its  existence  and 
welfare,  and  the  same  attitude  is  assumed  towards  religion.  It  is  even 
made  a  means  of  accomplishing  political  ends.  It  was  not  only  the 
morality  of  the  king  that  could  be  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
,  even  the  temples  of  gods  and  property  of  guilds  could  be  looted 
j»n;*k  th*  "-easury.   In  fact,  Kautilya  had  no  «rninlp<:  ahnut 


to  outline  the  practical  methods  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  achieve  unity  within  the  state  and  dominance  over  its 
neighbours,  Kautilya  advocated  treachery,  extensive  espionage,  use  of 
agents,  provocateurs,  fraud,  rumour-mongering,  forgeries,  poison,  tor- 
ture and  ruthless  use  of  force.  He  saw  nothing  wrong  if  the  king 
sometimes  had  to  be  untruthful,  deceitful  or  cruel.  A  ruler,  exempt 
from  moral  obligations,  could  tread  the  most  dangerous  path  and  could 
commit  the  worst  type  of  political  crimes.  Such  a  rule  could  pave  the 
way  for  the  most  uncouth  and  uncompromising  materialism  in  political 
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Out  of  the  several  devices  recommended  by  Kautilya,  the  use 
of  spies  and  secret  agents  deserves  special  attention.  Kautilya  assigned 
considerable  importance  to  them,  and  indeed  thought  that  their  im- 
portance was  next  only  to  that  of  ministers.  He  offered  a  detailed 
description  of  the  cunning  ways  in  which  they  were  to  be  planted  in 
society,  and  the  techniques  they  were  to  deploy.  They  were  to  go  out 
in  such  varied  disguises  as  merchants,  mendicants,  classmates, 
prisoners  and  beggars,  and  were  free  to  use  all  kinds  of  treachery, 
sacrilege,  cruelty  and  immoral  devices.  The  spies  reported  to  the  king 
the  activities  of  his  officers,  family  members,  foreigners,  courtesans  and 
potential  trouble-makers.  They  also  spread  false  information  and 
created  divisions  among  the  subjects.  They  also  spied  on  the  private 
lives  of  the  citizens  and  reported  on  the  trends  in  public  opinion  and 
feelings.  Magasthenes  found  these  spies  so  numerous  that  he  dis- 
covered them  as  a  special  class  of  Hindu  society.  They  were  so  per- 
vasive and  evoked  such  terror  that  they  were  referred  to  in  a  pallva 
inscription  as  Samcarantakas  (moving  agents  of  death).6  Kautilya  also 
approved  of  lmatsyanyaya,  or  'the  logic  of  the  fish',  the  moral  right  of 
the  bigger  fish  to  eat  up  the  smaller  one.  This  connotes  that  the  strong 
must  prey  upon  the  weak  in  inter-state  relations.  One  cannot  help  the 
notion  that  the  legacy  of  Kautilya  is  still  with  our  rulers  in  New  Delhi. 
In  order  to  commemorate  Kautilya,  free  India  has  chosen  to  call  its 
diplomatic  enclave  of  New  Delhi,  Chanakyapuri  (Chanakya  is  another 
name  for  Kautilya)  and  name  a  major  road  through  it  Kautilya  Marg. 
Hindu  leaders  have  practised  deceit,  lies  and  chicanery  in  dealing  with 
Sikhs. 

Sikh  ethical  norms  do  not  permit  cunning  and  deception 
either  in  private  or  public  life.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  stressed  that  in  a 
truly  cultured  man,  intention,  profession  and  deed  must  harmonise. 
"He  alone  is  a  cultured  man,  he  alone  worthy  of  a  human  being  whose 
'yes'  is  'yes'  and  'no'  is  'no'.  He  who  says  one  thing,  and  means  and 
intends  another,  is  less  than  man",  said  the  Guru.  It  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  public  life  should  be  virtuous.  "Unless  this  principle  is 
accepted  and  implemented  in  both  the  spheres,  that  is,  in  the  sphere 
of  relations  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  in  the  sphere  of 
international  relations,  the  emergence  of  a  universal  culture,  as  basis 
of  global  fraternity  is  not  possible".  He  did  not  sanction  use  of  falsehood 
in  politics.  After  quitting  the  fortress  of  Anandpur  Sahib,  the  Guru,  in 
a  letter  of  admonition  to  emperor  Aurangzeb,  wrote: 
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"You  are  accustomed  to  conduct  your  statecraft  through  deceit- 
ful diplomacy.  I  approve  of  naught  but  that  which  accords  with 
the  principles  of  ethics  and  dictates  of  conscience.  Your  Im- 
perial Majesty's  royal  title  'The  Ornament  of  the  Throne'  does 
not  appear  to  be  literally  related  to  your  Majesty's  conscience 
and  deeds,  for,  as  we  ordinary  human  beings  understand  it, 


deceit  and  kingly  office  are  not  identical  concepts.'"8 

Godhead  in  Sikhism  is  seen  as  partaking  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  sovereignties  which  express  themselves  in  history  through  the 
Guru.  The  Guru  was  known  a&Sacha  Patshah  (True  King).  Hari  Ram 
Gupta  writes  that  Guru  Arjun  had,  in  every  respect,  created  a  'state 
within  a  state'.  But  Guru  Gobind  Singh  transferred  the  spiritual 
sovereignty  (pin)  vested  in  him,  to  the  Granth  Sahib  and  the  temporal 
sovereignty  (miri)  to  the  Khalsa  -  the  God- inspired  people.  Creation 
of  the  Khalsa  was  an  epitomic  act.  The  Guru's  aim  was  to  produce  the 
complete  and  perfect  man  —  learned,  wise,  agile,  religious  and  refined 
—  in  contrast  to  the  cowardly,  other-worldly  ascetic,  who  was  only 
concerned  with  his  personal  salvation,  and  was  a  run-away  from  life 
and  its  manifold  socio-political  challenges.  Such  a  man,  the  Khalsa,  was 
to  combine  in  him  the  virtues  of  a  saint  and  the  strength  and  sternness 
of  a  soldier. 

The  Khalsa  Commonwealth,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  a  true 
democracy  of  the  people.  Its  constitution  was  built  not  on  law  books 
but  on  the  Law  of  Love,  the  Law  of  Truth  and  the  Law  of  Justice.  In 


presence  in  all  beings  were  made  supreme.  Its  directive  principle  was 
the  principle  of  happiness  of  all.  A  vital  responsibility  of  the  Khalsa  was 
the  maintenance  oi  ethical  values. 

The  Guru  repudiated  the  idea  of  the  divine  right  which  made 
kings  supreme  in  temporal  affairs.  He  explicitly  declared,  "My  spiritual 
dignity  and  status  is  wholly  due  to  the  people;  otherwise  there  are 
countless  millions  of  poor  men  like  me  in  the  world."  He  said  that  the 
victories  he  achieved  on  the  battlefield  were  through  the  grace  of  the 
people,  that  through  their  help  was  he  enabled  to  practise  charity,  that 
his  sufferings  and  travails  were  mitigated  by  the  grace  of  the  people, 
that  through  their  grace  was  the  Guru  replenished,  that  by  the  grace  of 
the  people  did  the  Guru  acquire  learning  and  that  by  their  aid  were  his 
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The  doors  of  the  Khalsa  brotherhood  were  open  to  all  without 
distinctions  of  caste  and  creed.  The  Khalsa  was  to  be  God's  agent  in 
the  world  to  ensure  justice  and  righteousness.  As  an  executor  of  the 
Divine  Will,  the  Khalsa  was  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  earthly  power. 
Victory  of  Khalsa,  in  pursuit  of  a  righteous  cause,  was  hailed  as  God's 
victory,  (Waheguru  ji  ki  Fateh).  Khalsa,  thus  created,  was  the  visible 
image  of  the  basic  ideas  and  concepts,  inherent  in  the  spiritual  thesis 
of  Guru  Nanak.  The  very  conception  of  the  Khalsa  embodied  the  ideal 
norm  towards  which  the  entire  Sikh  historical  process  had  been 
directed.  The  Khalsa,  as  a  collective  entity  became  the  custodian  of 
Sikh  thought  and  tradition. 

Apart  from  being  an  egalitarian  social  order,  the  Sikh  move- 
ment was  a  plebian  political  revolution  as  well,  but  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  prevented  it  from  assuming  spectacular  dimensions. 
The  institutions  of  'Sarbat  Khalsa'  and  'gurmatta '  shaped  the  destiny  of 
the  Sikhs  during  their  ascent  to  political  power  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Sarbat  Khalsa  institution  represented  the  unified  cor- 
porate personality  of  the  Khalsa,  while  gurmatta  signified  taking 
decisions  in  the  name  of  the  Guru.  Before  and  after  the  battles,  the 
Sikhs  assembled  at  Amritsar,  performed  ablutions  in  the  sacred  tank 
and  passed  regular  gumtattas.  In  1764,  on  the  eve  of  Ahmad  Shah 
Abdali's  last  raid,  the  Sikhs  passed  a  gurmatta  proclaiming  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sikh  state.  The  Sikh  gurdwaras  were  the  centres  of 


Banda  Singh  Bahadur,  when  he  defeated  Wazir  Khan,  the  Mughal 
Governor  of  Sirhind  in  May,  1710.  He  established  a  sovereign  rule  over 
the  conquered  territories  with'lohgarh  as  the  Sikh  capital.  He  at- 
tributed his  political  success  to  the  grace  of  the  gurus,  Guru  Nanak  and 
Guru  Gobind  Singh,  and  the  sovereign  power  was  said  to  have  been 
derived  ultimately  from  God.  He  did  not  assume  kingship  for  himself. 
He  struck  coins  in  the  name  of  the  Guru  and  wielded  power  in  the  name 
of  the  Khalsa.  One  of  the  greatest  humanitarian  works  done  by  Banda 
was  the  distribution  of  land  among  the  poorest  tillers.  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  had  enjoined  on  Banda  'to  remain  pure  in  conduct  and  never  to 
touch  another  man's  wife;  to  be  true  in  word  and  deed;  to  look  upon 


I  Khalsa,  who  would  be  the  Guru  in  future, 
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and  to  act  always  on  the  advice  of  the  five  (representative)  Sikhs.'9 
Banda's  spell  of  sovereignty  was  too  brief  for  the  full  flowering  of  the 
Khalsa  rule  under  him. 

After  Banda,  the  Sikhs  had  to  face  intense  persecution, 
pogroms  and  systematic  genocide  campaigns  of  the  Mughal  and  Af- 
ghan tyrants.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Sikh  struggle  was  the 
maintainance  of  ethical  standards  during  their  militant  programmes. 
Even  an  enemy  chronicler  Qazi  Nur  Muhammad,  in  a  Persion 
manuscript  'Jan&iameW  (1765),  praised  the  Sikhs  for  their  war  ethics 
and  practices.  He  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  'Sikhs  never  kill 
in  battle  those  who  lay  down  arms  or  otherwise  refuse  to  resist  and 
fight.'  Something  which  was  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  victorious  armies 
of  all  times,  including  the  armies  of  the  civilised  world  of  the  20th 
century,  was  the  attitude  of  the  Sikh  soldiers  towards  women,  who 
according  to  the  Qazi  were  never  molested  or  robbed  by  them.  The 
Qazi  observed,  "Leaving  aside  their  mode  of  fighting  people,  in  no  case 
would  they  slay  a  coward  or  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  fugitive. 
They  do  not  plunder  the  wealth  and  ornaments  of  a  woman,  be  she  a 
well-to-do  lady  or  a  maid-servant.  There  is  no  adulterer  amongst  them, 
nor  are  they  given  to  thieving.  Whether  a  woman  is  young  or  old,  they 
call  her  a  'budhiya'  (an  old  lady),  and  ask  her  to  get  out  of  tfie  way."1 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  history  that  the  Mughals  tortured 


methods.  But,  the  Sikhs  observed  ethical  restraint  and  did  not  resort 
to  these  methods.  Even  in  retaliation,  they  tried  to  follow  the  injunction 
laid  down  by  the  Guru:  'Exercise  forbearance  in  the  midst  of  power; 
be  humble  in  the  midst  of  honour.'  When  Sikh  Misldars  (12  in  number) 
became  masters  of  Punjab  in  1765,  they  presented  a  fine  example  of 
Khalsa  rule.  In  the  words  of  Gardon,  "These  Sardars  did  not  exercise 
absolute  supremacy  over  their  Mists,  the  constitution  of  which  was  very 
democratic  and  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  limited."11  Another  ob- 
server, Forster  noted,  "I  find  an  embarrassment  in  applying  a  distinct 
term  to  the  form  of  the  Sikh  government,  which  on  the  first  view  bears 
an  appearance  of  aristocracy,  but  a  closer  examination  discovers  a 
larger  view  of  popular  power  branching  through  many  of  its  parts.  No 
honorary  or  titular  distinction  is  conferred  on  any  member  of  the 

state  An  equality  of  rank  is  maintained  in  their  civil  society  which 

no  class  of  men,  however  wealthy  or  powerful,  is  sufficient 
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down.  At  the  period  when  general  councils  of  the  nation  were  con- 
vened, which  consisted  of  the  army  at  large,  every  member  had  the 


privilege  of  delivering  his  opinion  and  the  majority, 

"12 


Themselves  victims  of  the  worst  kind  of  religious  tyranny, 
these  Sikh  chiefs  established  a  just  and  humane  rule.  They  treated  the 
Muslims  very  generously  and  made  no  distinctions  among  their  sub- 
jects on  the  grounds  of  caste  and  religion.  In  times  of  distress,  they 
helped  Hindus,  Sikhs  and  Muslims  alike.  In  1783,  when  Punjab  was 
stricken  with  a  severe  famine,  the  Sikh  chiefs  opened  hangars'  " 
kitchens)  to  feed  the  needy.  A  report  quoted  in  the  Mont 
District  Gazetteer  speaking  about  a  Sikh  chief  of  the  area  sa} 
famine  of  A.D.  1783  occurred  in  Budh  Singh's  time.  He  is  said  to  have 
sold  all  his  property  and  to  have  fed  the  people  with  grain  from  the 
proceeds." 

A  mention  must  be  made  of  Nawab  Kapur  Singh,  who  led  the 
Sikhs  through  the  most  trying  times,  and  whose  personality  radiated  in 
full  measure,  all  the  sublime  values  of  Sikhism.  In  the  midst  of  his 
life-long  pre-occupation  with  war  and  fighting,  he  maintained  such 
irreproachable  moral  standards,  as  evoked  admiration  even  from  the 
enemies.  Sikhism  has  been  a  catholic  faith  since  its  birth.  It  is  notewor- 
thy that  this  aspect  of  its  character  was  not  affected  by  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  the  Mughal  state  on  the  Gurus  and  the  freedom  fighters  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Sikh  rule  under  Ranjit  Singh  was  a  characteristic  product 
of  the  Sikh  tradition.  Ranjit  Singh's  polity  could  not  be  called  a 
theocracy  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word.  But,  he  built  his  rule  on 
religious  foundations  and  referred  to  his  government  asSarkar-i-IQial- 
sa,  which  derived  its  legitimacy-from  the  Khalsa  or  the  Commonwealth 
—  the  mystic  entity  in  which  resided  ail  sovereign  power  pertaining  to 
the  community.  In  Sarkar-i-Khalsa  that  Ranjit  Singh  established,  he  did 
not  proclaim  Sikhism  to  be  the  state  religion,  nor  did  he  rule  in  the 
interest  of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged.  As  Vincent  Smith 
noted,  he  did  not  establish  a  dictatorship  of  one  community  over 
another.  His  state  was  a  co-operative  commonwealth,  in  which  there 
was  an  element  of  partnership  with  other  communities.  This  was  fully 
in  consonance  with  the  principle  of  peaceful  co-existence  propounded 

'  njit  Singh  to  unite 
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the  three  principal  communities  —  Muslims,  Hindus  and  Sikhs  in  a 
common  enterprise,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  new  political  order 
through  genuine  and  heart-felt  tolerance  and  large-hearted  liberalism, 
which  had  its  roots  in  the  Sikh  ethos. 

In  the  old  institution  of  monarchy,  there  was  a  primacy  of 
personal  and  family  ambitions  over  the  requirements  of  public  inter- 
ests. But,  in  the  case  of  the  Khalsa  kingdom,  the  ideals  and  duties  of 
the  ruler  were  to  serve  the  people  in  a  spirit  of  self-dedication.  His 
office  and  power  were  a  sacred  trust  to  be  used  for  the  well-being  of 
the  people  and  not  of  his  own.  Ranjit  Singh  held  fast  to  the  values  of 
justice,  freedom  and  human  dignity,  not  through  any  defined  state- 
ments or  religious  vows  or  policy  pronouncements,  but  through  stark 

His  rule  was  founded  on  the  willing  co-operation  and  goodwill 
of  his  people.  When  he  conquered  the  Muslims,  he  strove  to  blot  out 
all  traces  of  bitterness  and  animosity  born  of  conquest  which  might 
rankle  in  their  hearts.  Vindictiveness  was  unknown  to  him.  He  had  no 
rancour  against  his  Muslim  predecessors  who  had  been  responsible  for 
the  persecution  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  and  some  of  whom  had  unleashed  a 
reign  of  terror  against  Sikhs.  All  his  vanquished  subjects  were  well 
provided  for  and  not  left  to  rot  in  a  state  of  penury  or  desperation.  His 
conquests  transformed  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  alike,  each 
of  whom  readily  contributing  his  best  to  the  common  weal. 

Ranjit  Singh's  rule  was  characterised  by  scrupulous  obser- 
vance of  rare  norms  of  public  conduct  and  social  ethics.  When  the 
victorious  Khalsa  army  passed  through  the  streets  of  Peshawar,  he 
issued  strict  instructions  to  his  Sardars  to  observe  ethical  restraint  in 
keeping  with  the  Sikh  tradition,  not  to  damage  any  mosque,  not  to  insult 
any  woman,  and  not  to  destroy  any  crops.  He  tried  his  best  to  follow 
the  Guru's  injunction:  'Exercise forbearance  in  the  midst  of  power,  be 
humble  in  the  midst  of  honour'.  He  attributed  every  success  to  the 
favour  of  God.  He  was  modest,  humane  and  humble.  Royal  emblems 
of  crown  or  throne  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  his  Darbar. 
When  he  issued  the  coins  of  his  empire,  he  struck  them  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Guru.  The  rupee  and  paise  were  called 
nanakshahi.  The  inscription  on  them  in  Persian  meant:  "Kettle:  Symbol 
of  the  pot  from  which  the  poor  were  fed.  Sword:  Symbol  of  power  to 
protect  the  meek  and  the  helpless,  and  victory  and  unhesitating 
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obtained  from  Guru  Nanak  and  Guru  Gobind 


Ranjit  Singh  gave  complete  freedom  of  expression  and  wor- 
ship to  all  his  subjects.  He  did  not  treat  the  Sikhs  as  a  privileged  class, 
nor  did  he  place  any  disabilities  on  his  non-Sikh  subjects.  His  contem- 
porary rulers,  the  Peshwas,  could  not  be  free  from  the  shackles  of 
casteism  and  Brahminical  chauvinism.  It  goes  to  Ranjit  Singh's  credit 
that  his  policy  was  free  from  bigotry  or  racial  arrogance  inherent  in  the 
caste-ridden  system  of  Hinduism.  All  posts  in  his  state  were  open  to 
talent  and  merit.  He  gave  the  highest  positions  such  as  prime-minister- 


ship, foreign  ministership,  etc.,  to  members  of  the  other  communities. 
Some  of  his  closest  advisers  were  Muslims.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  loyalty 
he  inspired  that  during  the  Anglo-Sikh  wars,  the  Muslim  forces  fought 
as  valiantly  as  the  Sikhs.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Indian  history,  a 
landmark  was  created.  Mazhabis,  the  centuries  old  untouchables  of  the 
Hindu  society,  far  from  being  discriminated  against,  became  a  regular 


The  catholicity  of  the  Sikh  tradition  left  its  visible  impact  on 
the  outlook  and  policy  of  Ranjit  Singh.  Religious  bigotry,  he  knew,  was 
incompatible  with  Sikhism.  He  daily  listened  to  the  readings  from  the 
Sikh  scripture.  The  ideas  of  unity  of  God,  universal  brotherhood  and 
welfare  of  all  (Sarbat  da  Bhala),  which  sum  the  basic  tenets  of  Sikhism, 
were  deeply  embedded  in  his  psyche.  This  enabled  him  to  look  far 
beyond  the  narrow  horizons  of  creed  and  restore  complete  religious 
harmony  in  his  kingdom.  He  respected  the  religious  susceptibilities  of 
the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims,  and  did  all  he  could  do  to  win  their  love 
and  loyalty.  To  bring  about  emotional  integration  in  the  kingdom, 
important  festivals  of  all  communities  were  jointly  and  officially 
celebrated.  Cow  slaughter  was  banned  throughout  the  empire  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Hindu  subjects. 

During  his  rule,  there  were  no  outbursts  of  communal 
fanaticism,  no  forced  conversions,  no  attempts  at  bloody  revenge,  no 
language  tensions,  no  second  class  citizens,  no  repression,  no  blood- 
shed, no  executions  and  no  tortures.  There  was  no  capital  punishment 
which  even  the  modern  democracies  have  not  been  able  to  abolish.  It 
was  not  awarded  even  when  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
Maharaja  himself.  During  his  reign  of  40  years,  he  did  not  sentence 


of  Ranjit  Singh's  army. 
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Ranjit  Singh  issued  no  Infallibility  Decree.  The  idea  of  divine 
right  of  kings,  which  connotes  divine  absolutism,  had  no  appeal  for  him. 
He  kept  himself  open  to  correction.  In  a  'Furman'  addressed  to  the 
Chief  Kotwal  of  Lahore,  Fakir  Nur-ud-din,  in  1825,  it  was  stated:  "If 
even  His  Highness  himself  or  any  other  member  of  his  family  should 
issue  an  inappropriate  order  against  any  resident  of  Lahore,  it  should 
be  brought  to  his  notice,  so  that  it  may  be  amended."  It  was  a  unique 
instance  where  the  king  had  claimed  equality  with  his  subjects. 

In  another  'Furman'  issued  to  Nur-ud-din,  he  sent  the  follow- 
ing directions:  "You  should  send  your  trusted  representatives  to  the 
Sardars  to  refrain  from  committing  inappropriate  acts.  If  the  Sardars 
act  according  to  your  instructions,  well  and  good,  otherwise  you  should 
send  words  to  them  that  you  will  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  His 
Highness.  Moreover,  you  should  not  permit  forcible  possession  to  be 
taken  of  any  person's  land,  or  any  person's  house  to  be  demolished. 
Nor  should  you  allow  any  high-handedness  to  be  practised  upon 
wood-cutters,  fodder-vendors,  oil-vendors,  horse-shoers,  factory- 
owners,  etc.  In  such  cases  also  you  should  prevent  the  oppressor  from 
oppression."  Fakir  Waheeduddin  observed  that  these  "orders  are  uni- 
que in  one  respect:  they  throw  overboard  the  time-honoured  legal 
fiction  upon  which  the  fact  of  kingship  is  based-  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong".  It  was  characteristic  of  Ranjit  Singh  to  acknowledge  that, 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  king,  he  was  fallible,  and  to  provide  against  any 
possible  adverse  effects  of  his  fallibility  upon  the  rights  and  well-being 
of  his  people. 

Ranjit  Singh,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  'the  sovereignty  vested 
in  the  sangaf  obeyed  the  gurmatta  (decision  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
Guru).  On  one  occasion,  when  the AkalTakht  -  the  supreme  temporal 
authority  of  the  Sikhs  took  exception  to  a  moral  lapse  on  the  part  of 
the  Maharaja,  he  humbly  bared  his  back  and  submitted  to  the  dictates 
of  the  sangat  for  receiving  public  flogging  as  chastisement  for  his 
un-Sikh  like  act.  This  obedience  of  the  king  to  the  people  was  from  the 
example  of  the  Guru  himself.  The  Khalsa's  was  a  truly  representative 
monarchy,  the  soul  of  a  people  gathered  in  one  man.  Ranjit  Singh  was 
both  a  king  and  a  comrade  of  the  people  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 


The  habitual  meekness  of  spirit  which  the 
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foes,  and  the  compassion  he  had  for  criminals  demonstrated  the 
breadth  of  his  vision  and  the  catholicity  of  his  temper.  On  one  occasion, 
he  is  said  to  have  punished  one  of  his  generals  for  killing  a  koel 
(nightingale)  when  she  was  warbling.  No  body  was  allowed  to  hurt  a 
swan,  a  parrot  or  a  sparrow. 

The  economy  of  the  state  rested  on  even  keels.  One  tenth  of 
the  state  revenue,  amounting  to  nearly  Rs.  20  lakhs  a  year,  was  given 
away  in  charity.  No  faith  lay  outside  the  bounds  of  his  charity.  This  was 
in  compliance  with  the  Fifth  Guru's  directive  to  the  Sikhs  to  contribute 
'daswandh'  (one  tenth)  of  their  earnings  towards  charitable  causes. 

The  cases  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  his  kingdom  were  rare. 
The  Maharaja's  frequent  and  unexpected  tours  kept  the  local  officials 
in  check.  While  crime  had  been  rampant  under  his  immediate 
predecessor,  it  was  reduced  practically  to  the  point  of  abolition  during 
his  reign.  The  cases  of  theft  and  highway  robberies  were  rare.  George 
Keene,  a  contemporary  observer  of  the  Punjab  scene  stated,  "In 
hundreds  and  in  thousands,  the  orderly  crowds  stream  on.  Not  a  bough 
is  broken  from  a  way  side  tree,  not  a  rude  remark  addressed  to  the 
traveller  as  he  treads  his  horse's  way."  As  a  result,  many  people  from 
the  Satluj  states  migrated  to  the  Maharaja's  territories  where  there  was 
more  security  for  Ufe  and  property,  where  their  rights  and  privileges 
were  better  protected.  The  Maharaja  provided  to  his  subjects  all  the 
fundamental  rights  and  basic  freedoms  supposed  to  be  enshrined  in 
any  modern  constitution  of  today.  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru,  in  his  "Discovery 
of  India"  observes,  "Ranjit  Singh  was  remarkable  humane  at  a  time 
when  India  and  the  world  seethed  with  callousness  and  inhumanity.  He 
built  up  a  Kingdom  and  a  powerful  army,  and  yet  he  disliked  bloodshed. 
He  abolished  the  death  sentence  for  every  crime,  however  heinous  it 
might  be,  when  in  England  even  petty  pilferers  had  to  face  death." 

The  Maharaja  gave  to  his  citizens  a  consistent  and  uniform 
system  of  administration  and  a  greater  amount  of  peace  and  prosperity 
than  they  had  enjoyed  for  over  a  century.  The  Mughal  and  the  Maratha 
rules  in  the  country  had  been  marked  by  bigotry,  corruption,  degrada- 
tion, persecution,  treachery,  confusion,  disorder,  extravagance  and 
pomp.  Ranjit  Singh's  claim  to  greatness  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  success- 
fully faced  the  historical  challenges  of  abuse  of  power  and  religious 
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politics  with  a  moral  purpose.  "The  Maharaja  was"  wrote  Gardner, 
"indeed  one  of  those  master  minds,  which  only  require  opportunity  to 
change  the  face  of  the  Punjab.  The  Punjab  was  not  the  same,  semi- 
starving,  terrified,  looted  by  the  rulers  and  poorly  clothed  during  his 
reign.  It  was  a  prosperous,  homogeneous  and  peaceful  state  with  all 
the  communities,  Hindus,  Muslims  and  Sikhs,  fully  satisfied,  partners 
in  the  government,  in  military  and  civil  administration,  and  it  was  the 
happiest  state  communally  in  Asia.  The  Maharaja  visited  the  Hindu, 
Sikh  and  Muslim  places  of  pilgrimage.  It  was  the  only  state  in  India, 
which  was  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  flourishing  and  most  con- 
tented." His  state  was  governed  and  sustained  by  values  and  attitudes 
that  characterised  the  liberal  Sikh  tradition.  The  Gurus  had  envisioned 
an  egalitarian  social  order  based  on  justice  and  freedom.  With  the  Sikh 
ethos  in  his  psyche,  Ranjit  Singh  translated  this  vision  into  practice. 

In  free  India,  there  is  a  need  to  comprehend  and  understand 
Sikhism  and  Sikh  ethos  at  a  systematic,  profound  and  dispassionate 
level.  Sikhism  is  unique  among  the  world  religions.  A  dominant  note 
of  Sikhism  is  respect  for  all  creeds.  As  a  religious  scripture,  Guru 
Granth  Sahib  is  of  immense  value,  as  it  places  before  mankind  a  very 
dynamic  philosophy  of  life.  It  provides  great  visions  of  truth  and  insight 
into  the  fundamental  meaning  and  purpose  of  human  life.  It  stands  for 
a  faith  which  is  meant  foT  all  humanity,  without  any  distinction  of  race 

universality  stressed  by  the  Sikh  Gurus. 

Guru  Nanak,  with  his  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  God  and 
universal  brotherhood,  was  the  heralder  of  a  world  society.  He 
propagated  universal  ethical  norms  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  and 
pointed  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the  larger  problem  of  international 
culture.  By  doing  so,  he  became  the  precursor  and  prophet  of  the 
coming  humanity. 

Today,  the  most  urgent  problem  faced  by  mankind  is  to  find 
the  right  political  order,  to  put  an  end  to  the  atmosphere  of  anarchy, 
tension,  spiritual  impoverishment  and  breakdown  of  positive  values. 
The  spiritual  poverty  of  man  has  advanced  at  a  rate  commensurate  with 
his  scientific  and  technological  wealth.  As  he  has  progressed  in  science, 
he  has  regressed  in  ethics  and  spirituality,  so  that  he  lacks  the  moral 
capacity  required  to  make  proper  use  of  his  newly  acquired  knowledge. 
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Western  civilisation  is  based  on  the  principle  of  separation  of 
religion  and  state.  As  such,  the  social,  economic,  political  and  tech- 
nological questions  of  human  civilisations  are  grappled  without  any 
reference  to  God  and  His  guidance.  God  may  be  worshipped  in  one's 
personal  life.  Nonetheless,  the  affairs  of  society  and  the  economy  are 
to  be  conducted  according  to  man's  own  discretion  and  sovereign 
wisdom.  The  conquest  of  nature  has  become  the  main  target  of  human 
effort.  The  stream  of  civilisation,  however,  seems  to  run  its  course 
without  reference  to  the  values  and  principles  communicated  to 
mankind  by  God  through  His  prophets.  The  Western  model  of  polity 
has  given  rise  to  gross  materialism,  elitism,  centralisation,  militarism, 
concentration  of  wealth,  glaring  inequalities,  exploitation  of  man  by 
man  and  alienation  of  the  common  man  from  the  system. 

Guru's  sublime  gospel  of  love,  tolerance  and  universal 
benevolence  can  provide  the  most  effective  solution  to  the  problems 
confronted  by  mankind  at  this  grave  juncture  in  history.  In  the  just 
social  order  of  the  Guru's  vision,  the  spiritual  and  material  aspects  of 
life  are  welded  together,  with  the  result  that  progress  and  prayer  do 
not  represent  two  watertight  compartments  but  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin  with  prayer  acting  as  a  stepping  stone  to  human  progress,  and 


Sikhism  is  not  a  religion  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word, 
interested  only  in  man's  salvation  in  the  life  to  come.  It  is  a  complete 
way  of  life  and  aims  at  structuring  the  entire  fabric  of  human  life  and 
culture  in  the  light  of  values  and  principles  revealed  by  God,  for  its 
problems  are  approached  in  the  light  of  moral  values  and  social  ideals 
that  Sikhism  expounds.  The  purely  positivistic  vision  of  social  sciences 
developed  in  the  West  becomes  obsolete  in  this  context.  In  Sikhism, 
man  is  treated  as  a  human  being,  possessing  a  moral  personality  and 
not  just  a  complex  of  molecules.  The  world  has  suffered  from  the  folly 
of  social  science,  with  the  result  that  technocratic  solutions  are  being 
imposed  on  society  in  the  name  of  science,  often  legitimising  the  status 
quo,  to  the  neglect  of  all  moral  and  ideological  options  available  for 


Sikh  history  and  heritage  reveal  that  et 
with  the  teachings  of  their  Gurus.  The  Sikh  history  is  a  history  of 
martyrdoms  and  sacrifices  in  order  to  uphold  certain  fundamental  and 


for  universal  causes,  for  Dharma  (righteousness)  that  is  permanent, 


Indian  polity  has  failed  the  Sikhs.  Political  ethos  of  free  India 
has  been  narrow  and  parochial  in  its  approach.  In  the  current  socio- 
political milieu,  Sikh  traditions,  values,  culture  and  identity  are  serious- 
ly threatened.  The  Sikhs  are  sorely  grieved  at  this  grave  phenomenon, 
and  they  cannot  accept  the  situation  as  a  fait  accompli.  Placed  in  a 
predicament  where  their  trauma  evokes  no  concern  from  any  quarter, 
they  seek  an  autonomous  political  set-up  where  they  can  salvage  their 
socio-political  identity,  and  where  they  can  grow  to  their  true  and 
natural  stature,  according  to  their  inherent  genius. 

The  robust  and  virile  Sikhs  visualise  a  land  of  freedom, 
equality  and  justice,  a  land  of  men  and  women  with  faith  in  God  and 
faith  in  man,  where  human  personality  is  not  suppressed  but  respected, 
where  divinity  in  man  is  not  obscured,  where  spiritual  and  moral  values 
are  duly  recognised  and  the  individual  is  accorded  as  ultimate  intrinsic 
worth. 

The  Sikhs  are  fully  conscious  that  the  Guru's  vision  of  estab- 
lishing the  kingdom  of  God  on  this  earth  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  the  true 
sense  in  a  circumscribed  geographical  area.  They  know  that  the  con- 
summation of  Guru  Nanak's  vision  would  eventually  be  a  world  state, 
based  on  the  principle  of  equality,  fraternity,  justice  and  peaceful 
co-existence.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  to  keep  their  ideological  base 
intact.  They  cannot  allow  it  to  be  eroded.  In  the  given  circumstance, 
the  immediate  and  the  most  urgent  problem  facing  the  Sikhs  is  that  of 
safeguarding  their  socio-political  existence  through  fundamental 
political  arrangements  or  accept  gradual  and  ignominious  death.  A 
necessary  corollary  of  the  Sikh  way  of  life,  which  accepts  plural 
societies,  is  that  in  the  proposed  Sikh  state,  power  will  not  be  used  to 
the  detriment  of  the  non-Sikh  population.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  India  and  the  world. 
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SIKH  SITUATION  TODAY 
HISTORICAL  AND  CONTEMPORARY  PERSPECTIVE 

Lt.  Col.  Partap  Singh 

In  this  review,  I  shall  not  delve  into  the  early,  though  most 
glorious  periods  of  Sikh  history,  viz.,  the  Guru  era,  the  emergence  of 
Sikh  power  in  the  north  of  India  during  the  time  of  Banda  Singh 
Bahadur,  the  subsequent  horrific  persecution  of  Sikhs,  domination  of 
the  mists  right  upto  river  Ganga  and  the  Sikh  Raj  under  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh. 

Annexation  of  Punjab  by  the  inferior  British  India  forces  was 
a  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  the  U.P.  Brahmins  and  Dogras,  who 
occupied  the  top  ministerial  and  army  positions,  besides  the  infighting 
among  the  Sikh  sardars.  The  latter  trait  exhibits  its  ugly  features  even 
now.  The  alien  rulers  were  generous  in  their  praise  of  the  fallen  foe  and 
went  out  of  their  way  to  rehabilitate  officers  and  men  in  the  reorganised 
Indian  army  as  well  as  on  land  irrigated  by  canals,  and  providing  other 
faculties.  Yet,  many  self  respecting  Sikh  leaders  raised  the  banner  of 
revolt.  Baba  Ram  Singh,  Bhai  Maharaj  Singh,  the  Ghadri  Babas  are 
outstanding  examples.  These  leaders  and  their  followers  were  almost 
entirely  Sikhs. 

FREEDOM  STRUGGLE 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Sikhs  were  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  freedom  struggle.  By  comparison,  their  sacrifices  in  liberating 
India  were  phenomenally  more  than  those  of  other  communities.  For 
instance,  the  Sikh  population  at  the  time  of  Partition,  in  undivided 
India,  was  merely  1.6%.  Yet,  115%  who  were  extrajudicially  killed, 
viz.,  in  the  Kuka  movement  and  Jalhan  Wala  Bagh,  judicially  hanged, 
exiled  (Roll  of  martyrs  listed  in  the  Cellular  Jail  in  Andamans  bears 
testimony)  and  those  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  were  Sikhs.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  60%  of  the  Indian  National  Army,  founded  by 
General  Mohan  Singh  and  later  consolidated  and  led  by  Neta  Jee 
Subhash  Chandra  Bose,  were  Sikhs. 
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The  sacrifices  and  privations  suffered  by  the  Sikhs  were  not 
for  their  personal  freedom  or  re-establishment  of  their  lost  empire,  but 
for  the  whole  subcontinent.  The  Sikhs  were  the  only  people  who  fought 
tooth  and  nail  against  partition  of  the  country.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Master  Tara  Singh  chopped  off  the  Muslim  League  Flag  with  his  sword 
on  the  14th  March,  1947,  at  Lahore,  and  denounced  the  creation  of 


The  Sikhs  rejected  most  favourable  terms  offered  by  M.A. 
Jinnah  for  an  option  to  remain  in  Pakistan.  Briefly,  the  terms  offered 
were:  Sikhs  would,  inter  alia,  have  full  autonomy  east  of  the  river  Ravi, 
which  would  have  meant  that  the  eastern  border  of  Pakistan,  skirting 
Delhi  but  going  well  beyond  it;  40%  enrolment  in  the  Defence  Services 
and  20%  in  the  Civil  Services  -  far  in  excess  of their  population  ratio 
—  and  that  no  legislation  would  be  passed,  unless  it  was  acceptable  to 


the  Sikhs. 

During  the  parleys  for  transfer  of  power  from  the  British  to 
the  Indians,  the  Sikhs  were  among  the  three  nations  besides  Hindus 
and  Muslims;  not  because  they  were  the  third  largest  community  in 
India  -  Christians  were  nearly  double  their  number  —  but  for  a  variety 
of  other  cogent  factors.  At  that  time,  there  were  two  schools  of  thought: 
One,  to  have  a  separate  independent  Sikh  state  and,  two,  to  join  India. 
The  British  people,  their  Parliament  and  Cabinet  had  full  sympathy  for 
the  Sikhs.  They  wanted  to  make  constitutional  arrangement  to 
safeguard  their  political,  social,  economic  and  religious  interests.  But, 
there  was  no  sizeable  area  where  the  Sikhs  had  majority,  save  for  two 
tehsile,  Patti  and  Dhuri.  Taking  this  argument  further,  it  would  be 
remembered  that  the  Jews  got  Israel  in  Palestine  where  their  popula- 
tion was  only  10%!  Unfortunately,  the  Sikh  leaders  failed  to  capitalise 
on  such  precedents.  Vast  maj6f  ity  of  Hindus  and  almost  100%  Sikhs 
had  to  leave  their  hearths  and  homes,  and  move  out  of  West  Pakistan. 
Likewise,  almost  all  the  Muslims  except  those  residing  in  the  princely 
state  of  Malerkotla  (and  we  all  know  the  reason  why)  had  to  leave  the 
East  Punjab.  Large  number  of  Muslims  also  moved  out  of  the  Northern 
provinces,  particularly  from  the  U.P.  A  majority  of  the  Sikhs  resettled 
themselves  in  the  areas  comprising  the  present  Punjab,  its  neighbour- 
ing states,  Delhi  and  some  other  cities  in  the  hinterland.  Had  the  then 
leadership  realised  that  there  was  going  to  be  wholesale  migration,  and 
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what  they  were  going  to  be  in  for,  a  very  viable  independent  Sikh 
Homeland  would  have  been  a  reality. 

In  the  circumstances,  Sikhs  joined  India  for  the  following 

reasons: 

L  Historically,  majority  of  the  Sikhs  were  converts  from  Hindus. 
There  was  intermarriage  between  the  two  communities,  they  broke 
bread  together,  and  gurdwaras,  in  particular  in  the  North  West, 
were  the  common  places  of  worship.  Some  vested  interests,  out  of 
design  or  ignorance,  took  that  Guru  Nanak  was  a- Hindu  and, 
therefore,  propagated  that  Sikhs  were  part  and  parcel  of  Hindus. 
Well,  he  was  as  much  a  Hindu  as  Christ  was  a  Jew,  who  was  born 
in  a  Jewish  family  and,  as  a  corollary,  Christians  should  be  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  Jews!  1  hope  this  simile  will  deliver  a 
coup-de-grace  to  this  ongoing  concoction. 

2.  During  the  freedom  struggle  and  in  recognition  of  Sikh  contribu- 
tions, the  Hindu  and  Congress  leaders  made  some  solemn  commit- 
ments to  the  Sikhs.  The  Congress  party,  in  its  annual  session  at 
Lahore  in  1929,  passed  a  resolution  that  on  achieving  inde- 
pendence, no  constitution  would  be  framed  unless  it  was  acceptable 
to  Sikhs.  Later,  Mahatma  Gandhi  assured  them  with  an  unam- 
biguous declaration:  "I  ask  you  to  accept  my  word  and  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  that  it  will  not  betray  a  single  individual,  much 
less  a  community.  Let  God  be  the  witness  of  the  bond  that  binds  me 
and  the  Congress  with  you."  He  further  added,  "Sikhs  would  be 
justified  in  drawing  their  swords  out  of  the  scabbards  as  (Guru) 
Gobind  Singh  had  asked  them  to,  if  the  Congress  would  resile  from 
its  commitments"  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru  announced  publically  the 
commitment  of  the  Congress  for  the  creation  of  an  autonomous 
Sikh  State,  albeit  within  the  Indian  Union.  He  said;  The  brave  Sikhs 
ate  entitled  to  an  area  and  set  up  in  the  North,  where  they  can  also 
experience  the  glow  of  freedom."  The  constitution  framed  was  so 
inimical  to  the  Sikh  interests  that  their  representatives  refused  to 
append  their  signatures  to  that  document  in  protest. 

3.  There  are  numerous  examples  where  Sikhs  willingly  suffered  for 
justice  and  equality  for  all  groups  and  communities.  During  the 
Gurdwara  Reform  Movement,  also  known  as  the  Akali  Movement 
(1919-24),  they  demonstrated  practically  the  concept  and  ideology 
of  non-violence  which  was  to  become  Mahatma  Gandhi's  creed  for 
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India's  liberation.  Jatha  after  jatha  woul 
be  killed  and  maimed,  without  offering  any  resistance.  The  Indian 
leadership  applauded  their  bravery  in  the  most  glowing  words.  It 


Baba  Kharak  Singh;  "First  battle  for  freedom  won.  Congratula- 
tions!" Pt.  Madan  Mohan  Malviya  went  to  the  extent  of  advising 
Hindus  to  convert  one  member  from  each  family  to  Sikhism.  Sikhs 
came  to  be  known  as  the  sword  arm  and  saviours  of  Hindustan. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  INDIA'S  PARTITION 

Having  failed  to  prevent  partitions  against  which  they  fought 
till  the  last,  and  for  which  Congress  was  no  less  to  blame  than  the 
Muslim  league,  the  Sikhs  joined  India  resulting  in  50%  of  their  popula- 
tion being  dislocated  from  the  lands  of  the  fertile  irrigation  colonies  in 
West  Punjab  and  lucrative  business  spread  all  over  the  territory,  which 
was  to  become  West  Pakistan.  They  believed  that  the  Congress  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  faith  in  democracy  and  that  it  would,  as  promised, 
provide  special  safeguards  for  the  minorities.  Further,  the  Congress 
party  was  committed  to  the  Cabinet  Plan  which  laid  down,  inter  alia, 
that  all  powers  and  subjects  except  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Communications,  would  be  in  the  domain  of  the  states.  It  was  an  echo 
of  the  17th  Dec,  1925  Bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
politically  decentralized  Federal  India.  Provinces  were  to  be  desig- 
nated rashtras,  meaning  nations,  i.e.,  the  ruling  entities  with  residual 


I  have  mentioned  that  the  Congress  Party  was  to  share  equally 
the  blame  for  vivisection  of  India.  Sample  what  Maulana  Abual  Kalam 
Azad,  who  had  the  longest  tenture  as  President  of  the  Party  in  the 
forties,  states  in  his  book,  'India  Wins  Freedom';  "Jawahar  Lai  Nehru's 
obsession  to  become  India's  first  Prime  Minister  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  partition".  After  the  visit  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  in  March, 
1946  and  its  report  to  the  British  Cabinet,  the  then  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  made  an  announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  16, 
ensuring  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  league  accepted  the  plan.  The 
Congress  had  passed  resolutions  both  in  the  executive  committee  and 
the  general  house  to  give  effect  thereto.  Mr.  Azad  painfully  recorded: 
"Then  happened  one  of  those  unfortunate  events  which  changed  the 
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course  of  history.  On  10th  July,  Jawahar  Lai  held  a  press  conference 
in  Bombay  in  which  he  made  an  astonishing  statement.  Some  press 
representatives  asked  him  whether,  with  the  passing  of  resolution  by 
the  A.I.C.C.,  the  Congress  had  accepted  the  plan  in  toto,  including  the 
composition  of  the  interim  government.  Jawahar  Lai  in  reply  stated 
that,  the  Congress  would  enter  the  Constituent  Assembly  'Completely 
unfettered  by  agreement  and  free  to  meet  all  situations  as  they  arise...' 
Jawahar  Lai's  statement  came  to  Jinnah  as  a  bombshell...  The  Muslim 
League  Council  had  accepted  the  Cabinet  Mission  Plan  in  Delhi,  as  it 
was  assured  that  the  Congress  had  accepted  the  scheme  and  the  Plan 
would  be  the  basis  of  the  future  Constitution  of  India.  Now  that  the 
Congress  could  change  the  scheme  through  its  majority  in  the  Assemb- 
ly, this  would  mean  that  the  minorities  would  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  majority".  Subsequently,  the  Muslim  League  Council  met  at 
Bombay  and  after  three  days  of  deliberations  (27-  29  July),  "passed  a 
resolution  rejecting  the  Cabinet  Mission  Plan.  It  also  decided  to  resort 
to  direct  action  for  the  achievement  of  Pakistan".  The  Maulana  wrote 
that  the  biggest  political  blunder  of  his  career  was  to  propose  the  name 


This  digression  from  the  subject  has  a  relevance  because  it 
highlights  the  character  of  the  man  who  was  the  principal  actor  in 
breaking  up  the  country  and  resiling  from  his  pledges.  Whereas  the 
Muslim  leaders  could  see  the  writing  on  the  wall,  the  Sikhs  in  their 
simplicity,  a  characteristic  of  brave  people,  took  no  concerted  steps  to 
ensure  that  their  interests  would  be  protected  by  the  Congress  leader- 
ship, who  could  go  back  on  the  recently  passed  unanimous  resolution 
when  the  British  were  still  in  India.  What  guarantee  was  there  that  after 
independence,  the  promises  made  to  them  would  be  honoured?  Let 


Soon  after  partition,  when  the  Sikh  leaders  met  Nehru  to 
remind  him  to  honour  the  promises  made  to  them,  he  brushed  them 
aside  saying  that  "the  circumstances  have  changed".  The  strongman  of 
India,  Sardar  Patel  was  equally  forthright  telling  them  that  "the  Sikhs 
have  missed  the  bus."  What  these  two  machiavellian  worthies  meant  in 
effect  was,  that  the  Sikhs  were  foolish  to  trust  them  and  the  Congress 
to  abide  by  their  commitments!  Later,  Indira  Gandhi  also  held  a  dozen 
bilateral  and  tripartite  meetings,  in  some  of  which  leaders  of  the  other 
national  parties  had  participated.  During  three  such  meetings,  solu- 
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tions  to  the  so  called  Punjab  problem  were  threshed  out  and  finalised, 
only  to  be  sabotaged  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Indira  Gandhi,  at  the  last 
moment.  Likewise,  her  son  and  successor,  Rajiv  Gandhi,  announced 
al  Chandigarh  that  Sant  Jarnail  Singh  was  a  holy  man  without  any 
political  ambition,  and  that  there  was  no  question  of  using  the  Army  to 
storm  Harimandar  Sahib.  That  was  barely  a  month  before  the  Opera- 
tion Bluestar  was  launched,  preparation  for  which  had  been  going  on 
for  a  whole  year. 

Reverting  to  the  Partition,  some  additional  points  deserve  to 
be  discussed.  When  the  Sikhs  failed  to  prevent  it,  they  agitated  for 
division  of  the  Punjab  province,  which  as  a  whole  was  a  Muslim 
majority  area  and  would  have  gone  to  Pakistan.  The  British  Govern- 
ment consequently  decided  to  bifurcate  the  province  into  segments,  so 
that  the  Muslim  majority  districts  could  go  to  Pakistan,  and  the  Hindu 
and  the  Sikh  majority  districts  to  India.  The  only  exception  was  the 
Gurdaspur  District,  in  which  Muslims  had  a  marginal  majority.  Lord 
Louis  Mountbatten,  who  had  by  then  succeeded  Field  Marshal  Wavell 
as  Viceroy  of  India,  obliged  the  latter  by  retaining  river  Ravi  as  a 
natural  boundary  by  giving  only  the  Shakargarh  tehsil  to  Pakistan  and 
the  remainder  to  India.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  there  was  no  serious 
protest  in  the  case  of  Bengal  which,  too,  was  a  Muslim  majority 
province.  By  applying  the  Punjab  model,  it,  too,  was  divided  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  This  act  of  the  Sikhs  resulted  in  tremendous 
advantage  to  India  vis-a-vis  Pakistan.  Jinnah  complained  to  Wavell  that 
Pakistan  minus  two  fifths  of  Punjab  and  West  Bengal  was  'A  Husk'. 

The  second  important  feature  was  the  impetuosity  and  over 
confidence  of  the  flamboyant  Mountbatten.  His  mandate  was  to  trans- 
fer the  Power  to  the  Indians  by  June  24,  1948.  But,  despite  his 
exceptional  qualities  as  a  statesman  and  a  war  lord,  he  advanced  the 
date  to  Aug.  15, 1947  on  a  hunch,  without  giving  thought  to  the  likely 
holocaust  which  would  result  in  the  largest  ever  migration  of  human 
beings.  With  passions  running  high,  the  same  people  who  had  lived  in 
relative  harmony  as  neighbours  for  centuries  turned  against  each  other. 
At  a  press  conference  on  June  14, 1947,  the  Viceroy  declared;  "Once 
partition  is  accepted,  I  shall  see  that  there  are  no  communal  disturban- 
ces in  the  country...  I  shall  not  even  use  the  police.  I  will  order  army 
and  air  force  to  act  and  I  will  use  tanks  and  aeroplanes  to  suppress 
anybody  who  wants  to  create  trouble". 
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We  know,  to  our  horror,  how  an  autrocratic  ruler,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Indian  leaders,  called,  "Men  of  Straw"  by  Winston  Churchill, 
can  cause  so  much  misery  to  so  many,  when  a  thoughtful  political 
appreciation  would  have  ensured  postponement  of  Independence  to 
the  target  date,  ensuring  orderly  migration  in  both  directions.  In  the 
event,  the  British  troops  were  homeward  bound,  and  the  Indian  Army 
units  and  personnel  in  mixed  regiments  were  in  the  process  of  leaving 
their  peace  time  stations  to  go  to  their  respective  countries.  Police 
turned,  by  and  large,  communal.  The  carnage  that  took  place,  could 
have  been  largely  averted,  if  Mountbatten  had  made  proper  plans  for 
regulated  transfer  of  the  population  with  the  British-Indian  Army 
escorting  the  convoys  and  trains.  A  period  of  nine  months  was  sufficient 
to  plan  and  deploy  the  troops  in  that  role.  One  cannot  but  infer  that 
Mountbatten  must  share  with  the  Congress  and  the  League  leadership 
the  blame  for  causing  the  worst  massacres  and  suffering  to  millions  of 
people  in  all  time. 

POST  INDEPENDENCE  ERA 

We  have  already  gone  into  some  detail  of  Centre-Sikh  rela- 
tions. Sadly,  the  Sikhs  were  betrayed  in  every  conceivable  manner  by 
the  very  same  leaders  who  had  made  solemn  promises  and  had  now 
become  the  rulers  of  India.  They  disdainfully  scoffed  at  any  and  every 
approach  the  Sikh  leaders  made  to  get  their  due  and  for  the  redressal 
of  their  grievances.  A  deliberate  policy  was  enunciated  to  make  them 
second  class  citizens  through  persistent  discrimination  and  high-hand- 
edness. Most  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  known.  However,  some  facts  need  to 
be  recapitulated  to  make  this  painful  story  complete: 

1.  Soon  after  independence,  the  Nehru-Patel  combine  sent  out  a 
missive,  branding  the  Sikhs  as  a  criminal  tribe  under  the  Criminal 
Tribes  Act,  That  this  horrendous  circular  was  later  suppressed, 
does  not  detract  from  the  grossly  anti-Sikh  bias,  and  brings  into 
focus  the  mind-set  of  the  Indian  state.  That  was  the  very  first 
'reward'  received  by  the  Sikhs. 

2.  Far  from  giving  special  status  to  the  Sikhs  and  honouring  the 
commitments  made,  they  were  not  even  treated  on  a  par  with  other 
states.  Reorganisation  of  states  on  the  basis  of  language  was  an 
article  of  faith,  affirmed  almost  at  every  Congress  session  and  other 
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got  a  truncated,  moth-eaten  Punjabi  suba.  Nehru  first  took  the 
position  that  every  village  and  street  in  the  town  of  Punjab  was 
bilingual.  A  greater  lie  could  not  be  invented.  When  the  Sikh 
leaders  approached  Raja  ji,  Rajendra  Prasad  and  Maulana  Azad 
to  talk  to  Nehru,  he  told  them,  "I  shut  my  ears  when  someone  speaks 
to  me  about  honouring  the  promises  made  to  the  Sikhs  during 
independence  movement".  Contrast  this  with  his  pre-inde- 
pendence  promises. 

3.  In  1956,  a  Parliament  Act  known  as  the  Regional  Formula  dividing 
the  State  into  Punjabi  and  Hindi  speaking  areas,  was  passed.  For  a 
decade,  it  worked  admirably  without  protest  from  any  quarter. 
After  Nehru's  death,  and  primarily  because  of  the  significant  con- 
tribution of  the  Sikhs,  soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  in  winning  the 
1965  Indo-Pak  war,  the  Shastri  Government  felt  that  the  Sikhs 
should  after  all  be  given  a  propitiatory  'gift'  by  carving  out  the 
Punjabi  speaking  state.  In  pursuance,  a  parliamentary  committee 
headed  by  Sardar  Hukam  Singh,  was  set  up.  Hukam  Singh  was 
selected  for  the  job  because  of  an  innocuous  statement  he  made  at 
a  party  that  Punjabi  suba  was  not  io  the  interest  of  the  Sikhs.  After 
long  deliberations,  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
area  west  of  the  boundary  dividing  linguistic  regions  should  con- 
stitute Punjabi  suba.  About  a  week  before  the  Committee's  report 
was  to  be  tabled  in  the  Lok  Sabha,  it  leaked  out.  That  so  upset  the 
Government,  most  particularly  Indira  Gandhi,  that  she  convinced 
Prime  Minister  Shastri,  Home  Minister  Gulzari  Lai  Nanda  and 
others  who  mattered,  to  scuttle  the  report.  In  this  connection,  let 
me  quote  Hukam  Singh  in  his  own  words: 

"Every  effort  was  made  by  Mrs.  Gandhi,  Mr.  Shashtri  and 
Mr.  Nanda  to  stop  me  ftom  making  the  report.  But  when 
nothing  succeeded,  the  Congress  forestalled  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  Report  by  agreeing  to  reorganise  Punjab  by 
a  vague  resolution  dated  March  9,  while  the  Committee 
Report  was  signed  on  March  15, 1966,  i.e.,  a  week  later.  It 
was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  by-pass  this  Committee  and 
undermine  its  importance. 

"The  Parliamentary  Committee  had  come  to  these  conclusions: 
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Punjabi  State." 

As  is  known,  subsequently  the  Shah  Commission  was  con- 
stituted with  terms  of  reference  heavily  loaded  against  Pun- 
jab. The  1961  census  in  which,  unfortunately,  a  large  majority 
of  the  Punjabi  speaking  Hindus  had,  by  virtue  of  a  Govern- 
ment design  and  anti-Sikh  Hindu  leadership,  led  by  the  likes 
of  Lala  Jagat  Narain  and  deviously  by  people  like  Gulzari 
Lai  Nanda,  and  Prem  Bhatia,  had  been  so  brain-washed  that 
they  brazenly  lied  that  their  mother  tongue  was  Hindi.  Ironi- 
cally, they  made  such  statements  in  Punjabi,  the  only  lan- 
guage they  spoke!  That  was  the  original  sin  resulting  in 
colossal  trauma  and  suffering  the  inhabitants  of  this  region 
went  through.  It  also  high  lights  the  much  flaunted  commit- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  democratic  institutions  and 
secularism,  observed  more  in  breach  than  implementation. 
So,  after  years  of  struggle,  what  we  have,  is  not  a  Punjabi 
speaking  state,  but  a  Sikh  majority  state,  based  strictly  on 
communal  and  not  linguistic  basis.  It  is  a  consequence  of 
diabolic  intrigue  at  the  highest  level. 

4.  It  boggles  one's  mind  that  the  Shah  Commission  had  not  only 
awarded  large  chunks  of  Punjabi  speaking  areas  to  the  neighbour- 
ing states  but  also  the  capital  town  of  Chandigarh  to  Haryana,  where 
all  but  a  few  job  seekers  from  other  states  speak  Punjabi.  When  this 
grave  injustice  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government,  it 
agreed  to  transfer  Chandigarh  to  Punjab  under  the  notorious  Indra 
Gandhi  Award  whereby  Punjab  had  to  part  with  the  Fazilka  and 
Abohar  tehsils  in  lieu,  which,  in  essence,  is  far  worse  than  even  the 
present  unacceptable  arrangement  of  making  Chandigarh  a  Union 
Territory.  Pray,  what  compensations  were  given  to  Gujarat  in  lieu 
of  Bombay  and  other  metropolitan  cities  similarly  placed  like 
Madras,  Shimla  and  Shillong.  If  this  is  not  discrimination,  what  is? 

5.  Equally,  if  not  more  sinister,  is  the  anti-Punjab  policy  in  regard  to 
the  Punjab  river  waters.  In  its  nefarious  game  to  deny  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  over  its  rivers  and  hydel  power,  the  Centre  included 
sections  78  to  80  in  the  Punjab  Reorganisation  Act,  which  enabled 
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and  Delhi  through  the  Govt,  of  India  Order  of  1976.  The  powers 
of  control,  administration  and  running  of  multipurpose  projects 

State  subject  to  the  Centre.  Not  only  is  it  unconstitutional  but 
Punjab  is  the  only  state  in  the  country  where  these  powers  have 
been  usurped  by  the  Centre.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
quote  one  of  the  numerous  National  and  International  authorities 
vis-a-vis  the  riparian  laws.  The  decision  of  the  Narmada  Tribunal 
argued  by  the  best  legal  talent  of  India  including  Palkhiwala, 
Daphtri,  A.K.  Sen,  Nariman  and  Niren  De: 

"The  State  of  Rajaslhan  is  not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the 
waters  of  Narmada  basin  on  the  ground  that  the  state  of 
Rajasthan  is  not  a  co-riparian  or  that  any  portion  of  its  ter- 
ritory is  situated  in  the  basin  of  river  Narmada." 

Applying  the  same  principle,  Haryana  and  Rajasthan  are  not 
entitled  to  any  water  from  Punjab,  as  they  are  outside  the  basin  of 
its  rivers. 

H  may  be  recalled  that  there  was  drought  for  4  to  5  years  in  the 
late  eighties  in  California,  in  which  sizeable  tracts  of  Federal  lands 
are  situated.  The  latter  s  request  for  providing  a  portion  of  the 
available  water  for  its  lands  was  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  State. 
Nearer  home,  when  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  applied  to  the 
Viceroy  for  diversion  of  some  surplus  water  from  the  Satluj  for 
irrigation  in  the  parched  Ganga  Nagar  area,  the  Viceroy  replied 
that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  rivers  flowing  through  the 
provinces,  and  that  he  should  apply  to  the  Governor  of  Punjab. 
Consequently,  an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  whereby,  Bikaner  had 
to  pay  royalty  to  Punjab  and  also  settle  a  large  number  of  Punjabi 
farmers  in  the  potentially  productive  land  along  the  Gang  canal. 
That  is  how  we  Gnd  prosperous  Sikh  farmers  in  the  present  Ganga 
Nagar  district. 

Taking  water  over  long  distances  is  not  cost  effective.  The  prohibi- 
tive project  outlay,  evaporation  and  seepage  make  it  wasteful. 
Large  areas  along  the  canal  in  Rajasthan  have  grievously  suffered 
from  salinity  and  have  become  marshlands. 

Out  of  105  lakh  acres  of  cultivable  land  in  Punjab,  about  90  lakh 
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irrigated  by  canals  and  the  remainder  53  lakh  acres  by  tubewells. 
Against  3  to  3.5  m.a.f.  of  sub  soil  (rechargable  water)  available,  8 
lakh  tubewells  are  extracting  12  to  13  m.a.f.  annually.  Time  is  not 
far  when  it  will  not  be  possible  to  economically  draw  water  from 
the  resultant  lower  water  table  making  80%  of  the  53  lakh  acres 
barren.  Besides  destroying  the  Punjab  economy,  it  will  play  havoc 
with  the  eco-system. 

Although  Punjab  covers  less  than  2%  of  India's  land  mass,  it 
contributes  about  60%  of  food  grains  to  the  national  kitty.  If  the 
water  policy  is  fully  implemented,  the  food  basket  of  India  will 
become  a  deficit  state.  Will  India  then  go  round  the  world  with  a 
begging  bowl?  There  is  little  likelihood  of  PL  480  being  repeated 
when  the  U.S.A.  wrote  off  most  of  India's  debt  on  this  account.  In 
sum,  lei  me  caution  the  Government  that  Punjab  does  not  have  a 
single  drop  of  water  to  spare,  and  should  the  SYL  canal  project 
be  revived,  the  consequences  will  be  too  bad  for  the  country. 

Lately,  a  matured  stateman  S.P.  Dang  and  some  others  have  been 
pleading  Haryana's  claim  over  Punjab  river  waters.  Where  were 
they  when  the  Yamuna  water  was  being  allocated  to  various 
states?  Wasn't  erstwhile  Punjab  co-riparian,  and  on  the  grounds 
of  equity,  the  present  Punjab  would  be  entitled  to  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Yumana  water?  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander!  On  the  economic  front,  the  vast  majority  of  Sikhs 
are  rural  based,  engaged  in  the  agriculture  sector  in  which  they 
have  been  recognised  as  practitioners  par  excellence.  They  have 
proved  to  be  the  best  colonizers  wherever  new  ground  had  to  be 
broken.  Canal  colonies  now  in  Pakistan  after  the  first  World  War, 
Ganga  Nagar  in  the  1920s  or  in  the  most  inhospitable  Terai  areas 
of  U.P.  after  independence,  are  outstanding  examples. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  economics  of  rural  agriculture  that  as  the  stock 
of  cultiviable  land  approaches  peak  exploitation,  there  must  be 
major  shifts  in  the  employment  pattern  from  agriculture  to  in- 
dustry, trade  and  other  diverse  occupations.  During  the  past  120 
years  in  the  U.S.A.,  agricultural  employment  has  shrunk  from 
60%  to  less  than  3%.  Much  the  same  situation  prevails  in  the 
other  developed  countries.  By  the  end  of  the  seventies,  the  Punjab 
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has  thwarted  this  process  not  only  by  denying  Punjab  control  over 
its  only  worthwhile  natural  resource,  water,  but  the  credit  deposit 
ratio  in  Punjab  is  the  lowest  in  the  country.  This  is  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  growth  of  industrial  development  in  Punjab  is  stagnant 
compared  to  other  progressive  states  such  as  Maharashtra,  Gur- 
jarat  and  Tamil  Nadu. 

ARMED  FORCES 

The  story  of  discriminations  will,  despite  many  commissions, 
remain  incomplete  unless  we  briefly  discuss  the  position  of  the  Sikhs 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  During  the  Raj  days,  the  strength  of  the  Indian 
Army  before  World  War  II  was  two  lakhs,  comprising  80,000  British 
and  1,20,000  Indian  troops  officered  by  the  British  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Indian  Officers  at  the  lower  level.  The  Sikhs,  comprised  over  25%  of 
the  Defence  Forces.  1  happened  to  be  at  the  Indian  Military  Academy 
during  1946-47  when  permanent  regular  commissions  had  been  re- 
started after  the  War.  The  Sikh  gentlemen  cadets  were  around  30%. 
The  percentage  went  up  to  over  40  after  the  Muslim  GCs  left  for 
Pakistan  in  Aug.,  1947.  Under  the  present  dispensation,  there  are  now 
less  than  8%  Sikh  troops  and  you  hardly  find  any  Sikhs  in  the  military 
academies.  In  fact,  during  Jagjiwan  Ram's  tenure  as  Defence  Minister, 
a  policy  of  recruitment  on  the  basis  of  population  was  evolved  in  total 
violation  of  the  general  policy  of  merit  alone  being  the  criterion  for 
Central  Services.  Time  is  not  far  when  98%  combatants  will  be  non- 
Sikhs.  Known  as  among  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  it  will  be  a  tragedy 
for  the  country,  should  India  engage  in  a  serious  war.  Besides,  it  will 
foreclose  another  important  avenue  of  employment  for  the  Sikh  youth 
thereby  adding  to  their  unemployment  figures.  Let  me  quote  General 
Atiq-ur-  Rehman,  one  of  the  best  Officers  the  Subcontinent  has 
produced,  who  later  became  governor  of  the  United  province  of  west 

"Sikhs  are  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world,  because,  they  have 


jriefly  surveyed  the  betrayal,  discrimination  and  anti- 
Sikh  communal  policies,  the  diabolical  intrigue  of  the  Indian  state  to 

race, 


situation  whereby  their  very  identity  and  survival  are  in  jeopardy, 
assiduously  pursued  particularly  after  operation  "Blue  Star"  over  11 
years  ago.  When  Sant  Jarnail  Singh  Bhindranwale,  who  was  first  cul- 
tivated by  Indira  Gandhi,  Zail  Singh  and  Sanjay  Gandhi  to  checkmate 
the  Akalis,  became  aware  that  the  Trio  wanted  to  use  him  against  his 
own  community,  he  not  only  abandoned  the  Congress  and  its  Govern- 
ment, but  became  the  tallest  Sikh  leader  of  his  time.  He  raised  his  voice 
against  persistent  injustice  to  the  Sikhs.  But  the  Government  had  its 
own  long  term  design  not  only  to  finish  off  the  Sant  but  to  teach  the 
Sikh  people  a  lesson.  He  was  allowed,  infact  encouraged,  to  believe 
that  the  law  of  the  land  did  not  apply  to  him.  He  could  move  about  in 
a  convoy  of  vehicles  with  armed  persons,  with  or  without  licence, 
anywhere  in  the  country.  He  could  fortify  the  Golden  Temple  Complex 
to  ward  off  any  assault  by  the  security  forces.  In  the  smuggling  of  arms, 
a  third  Agency,  an  especially  created  supra-intelligence  service,  totally 
dedicated  to  Indira  Gandhi,  was  created,  superseding  in  many  ways  the 
CBI  and  RAW.  Col.  Alexander  of  that  outfit  was  given  the  respon- 
sibility for  allowing  and  abetting  introduction  of  arras  into  the  Complex 
with  a  view  to  creating  a  scenario  to  fool  the  international  community 
that  the  Government  had  no  alternative  to  a  military  solution. 

Operation  Bluestar  was  meant  not  only  to  kill  or  capture 
Bhindranwale  and  about  150  freedom  fighters  led  by  ex-Major  General 
Shahbeg  Singh,  but  to  demoralise  the  Sikh  nation;  the  primary  aim  in 
war.  Time  does  not  permit  examination  of  strategy  and  tactics 
employed  by  the  Indian  Army,  except  to  state  that  never  had  so  few 
fought  so  valiantly  against  one  of  the  mightiest  armies  equipped  with 
modern  weapons  having  a  numerical  superiority  100  to  1.  The 

"be  remembered  as  a  shining  example  in  the  annals  of  military  history. 
When  9  Infantry  Division  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  K.S.  Brar, 
failed  to  reduce  the  defences,  having  employed  all  weapons  except 
tanks,  Lt.  Gen.  Sunder  Ji,  the  General  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief, 
Western  Command  alongwith  Lt.  Gen.  Ranjit  Singh  Dayal,  Advisor  to 
the  Punjab  Governor,  his  command  post  not  far  from  the  Temple, 
approached  the  Prime  Minister  via  COAS  Gen.  Vaidya,  Deputy 
Defence  Ministers  Singh  Deo  and  Arun  Singh  who  were  all  present  in 
the  Army  H.Q.  Operation  Room  during  the  night  5th  and  6th  June,  for 
permission  to  employ  tanks.  Th&Akal  Takht  was  destroyed,  and  Dar- 
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shani  Deori  damaged  alongwith  several  other  historic  buildings. 
Thousands  were  killed.  Hundreds  of  innocent  worshipper  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  Sikh  Reference  Library  was  torched  deliberately  two 
days  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  most  effective  way  of  subjugating  and  enslaving  a  nation 
is  to  destroy  or  falsify  its  history,  its  heritage  and  the  sources  of 
inspiration  which  sustain  it.  The  Indian  state  very  nearly  achieved  that 
aim  vis-a-vis  the  Sikhs. 

The  'prisoners'  were  neither  treated  under  the  /\rmy  Act 
governed  inter  alia,  by  the  Geneva  Convention  nor  under  this  country's 
penal  code,  whereby  the  'culprit'  has  to  be  produced  in  the  court  within 
24  hours.  Many  perished  in  the  interrogation  centres  (infact,  torture 
chambers)  and  the  notorious  Nabha  Jail,  hundreds  were  transported 
to  jails  outside  Punjab  where  they  were  treated  so  inhumanly  that 
dozens  became  insane.  They  languished  in  prisons  for  years  without 
trial.  I  understand  that  some  of  them*  have  yet  not  been  released.  There 
is  no  such  example  in  any  civilised  country  since  the  medieval  times. 

Operation  Bluestar  was  followed  by  a  mopping  up  operation 
code-named  Woodrose.  Such  operations  are  restricted  to  the  area 
immediately  behind  the  captured  objective  to  take  care  of  any  enemy 
lurking  there.  Woodrose  covered  the  entire  state  of  Punjab,  which  had 
been  kept  under  strict  curfew  for  some  days  before,  during  and  after 
Bluestar.  Every  Sikh  was  a  suspect.  Killings,  arrests,  torture  and  rape 
were  common  place.  It  was  a  year  long  nightmare  for  the  Punjabis.  To 
save  their  skin,  some  young  Sikhs  slipped  into  Pakistan.  For  that 
country,  it  was  a  godsend  opportunity  to  do  "Bangladesh"  on  India  by 
proxy.  These  two  operations  were  the  root  cause  of  the  rise  of  Sikh 
militancy.  I  hold  Govt,  of  India  entirely  responsible  for  bringing  about 
this  situation. 

One  would  wonder  how  a  disciplined  force  like  the  Indian 
Army  was  so  brutalized.  It  was  essentially  through  persistent  in- 
doctrination. I  shall  read  out  an  excerpt  from  the  July,  1984 Baat  Cheet 
(Talking  points)  issued  by  Army  H.Q.  to  all  formations  and  units  to 
substantiate  my  point: 

"Although  majority  of  the  terrorists  have  been  dealt  with  and 


of  them  are  still  at  large.  They  have  tp  be  subdued...  Any 
knowledge  of  the  'Amritdharis'  who  are  dangerous  people  and 
pledged  to  commit  murder,  arson  and  acts  of  terrorism,  should 
immediately  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  These 
people  may  appear  harmless  from  outside  but  they  are  basically 
committed  to  terrorism.  In  the  interest  of  all  of  us,  their  identity 
and  whereabouts  must  always  be  disclosed." 

Over  95%  adult  Sikhs  are  amritdharis,  "Committed  to  murder, 
arson  and  terrorism"!  This  kind  of  propaganda  was  not  restricted  to 
Defence  Services.  Indira  Gandhi  herself  went  around  the  world 
maligning  Sikhs  as  terrorists  and  secessionists.  Indian  embassies 
abroad  are  still  pursuing  state  sponsored  disinformation  campaign. 

When  Woodrose  was  still  in  force,  Indira  Gandhi  was  as- 
sasinated  within  five  months  of  launching  of  Bluestar.  Her  surviving 
son  Rajiv  Gandhi  took  over.  What  followed,  cannot  adequately  be 
described.Unbridled  massacre  of  Sikhs,  rape  and  abduction  of  their 
women,  torching  of  their  homes  and  commercial  properties  with  a 
brutality,  much  worse  in  many  ways  than  the  sack  of  Delhi  by  Nadir 
Shah,  who  punished  all  communities  without  favour  or  discrimination. 
A  more  pertinent  example  is  of  the  Czar-backed  'Black  Hundred',  an 
army  of  thugs,  who  slaughtered  Jews  in  anti-semitic  pogroms.  More 
recently  the  extermination  of  Jews  and  Roma  (who  left  India  a 
thousand  years  ago)  by  Hitler  but  with  one  difference.  Whereas  Hitler 
used  his  government  agencies  to  do  the  dirty  work,  here  the  majority 
community,  the  lumpens  and  policemen  of  Delhi  in  uniform  and  of 
Haryana  and  civvies  were  incited.  With  the  curfew  imposed,  Sikh 
constabulary  disarmed  and  ordered  to  barracks,  and  the  segment  of 
the  Army  which  was  mobilised  was  meant  for  the  Prime  Minister's 
funeral  march  and  to  reinforce  formation  in  Punjab  but  not  to  stop 
mayhem.  Such  slogans  as  lKhoon  Ka  Badla  Khoon\  'Sikhs  have 
poisoned  drinking  water  reservoirs',  that  trains  coming  to  Delhi  from 
Punjab  are  full  of  slaughtered  'Hindus',  and  that  the  Sikhls  were 
'celebrating  the  occasion  by  distributing  sweets'  were  broadcast 
through  moving  vehicles  equipped  with  PA  equipment.  Small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  vengeance  with  which  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  gpondas  provided  with  cash,  rum  and  weapons  (similarly*  shaped 
iron  rods),  petroleum  and  black  powder,  only  available  in  the  Or- 
dinance depots,  were  used  not  only  in  Delhi,  but  in  other  states  ruled 
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by  the  Congress.  To  borrow  Churchillian  rhetoric;  the  Sikhs  were  killed 
in  their  homes,  at  their  work  places,  on  the  streets,  in  the  trains  and 
vehicles,  in  their  farms  and  subjected  to  other  mind-boggling  bar- 
barities; without  pity,  without  remorse. 

The  Government  and  media  call  this  holocaust  as  Delhi  riots, 
or  at  best  anti-Sikh  riots.  It  was  pure  and  simple  genocide,  ethnic 
cleansing  and  crime  against  humanity.  Since  it  was  sponsored  by  people 
in  power,  none  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  heinous  crime  has  been 
punished.  On  the  contrary  they  have  been  rewarded  in  various  ways. 
Much  the  same  applies  to  the  destroyers  of  holy 
rapists  during  operations  Bluestar  and  Woodrose. 

Some  countries  like  the  U.S.A.  have  evolved  criteria  for 
declaring  countries  who  'export'  terrorism.  No  such  guidelines  have 
been  worked  out  for  those  countries  which  have  consistently  violated 
human  rights,  terrorised  and  indulged  in  all  manner  of  crimes  against 
their  own  people.  If  any  such  formula  is  chalked  out,  India  will  surely 
qualify  to  be  in  the  top  bracket  of  terrorist  states. 

In  recent  days,  the  Vohra  report  and  many  other  individuals 
as  well  as  NGOs  have  exposed  the  anti-citizen,  anti-democracy  and 
thoroughly  violent  and  corrupt  nexus  between  the  politicians,  mafia 
and  police.  This  nexus  has  gravely  undermined  the  credibility  and  the 
oft-trumpeted  transparency.  If  even  a  semblance  of  civilised,  humane 
behaviour  is  established  in  our  life  time,  it  will  be  a  miracle. 


When  the  Government  thought  it  had  succeeded  in 
demoralising  the  community,  and  had  broken  the  back  of  Sikh  resis- 
tance, it  initiated  a  scheme  to  draw  the  Sikhs,  into  the  mainstream. 
Consequently,  an  agreement  known  as  the  Rajiv  -  Longowal  accord 
was  signed.  Except  for  Surjit  Singh  Barnala  and  Balwant  Singh,  it  was 
kept  a  hush  hush  affair.  It  was  infact  a  surrender  document,  the 
victorious  (Rajiv  Gandhi)  drawing  up  the  terms  of  surrender  and  the 
vanquished  (Sant  Langowal)  signing  on  the  dotted  lines.  Notwithstand- 
ing, such  is  the  mindset  of  the  ruling  clique,  that  any  clause  even 

Transfer  of  Chandigarh  to  Punjab  on  January  26,  1986  when  all 

the  U.T.  staff  paid  upto  .date,  the  Punjab 
i  Minister  the  previous  night, 
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to  cancel  the  exercise  and  maintain  status  quo  ante. 

Anti-Sikh  policies  have  continued  to  be  . 
cessive  Indian  Governments,  irrespective  of  whether  the  rulers  were 
the  Congress  party  or  other  national  parties.  This  should  leave  no 


the  Sikhs  can  never  expect  justice  —  political,  social,  economic  or  even 
religious  —  in  their  own  country,  India.  If  in  the  circumstances  they 
have  achieved  a  degree  of  economic  progress,  it  is  not  because  of,  but 
inspite  of  the  Government.  A  brave  and  virile  community,  the  Sikhs  are 
intelligent,  diligent,  have  the  ability  to  take  calculated  risk  and  initia- 
tive, and  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  entcrpreneurship.  Case  in 
point;  they  have  ushered  in  the  Green  Revolution  and  are  way  ahead 
of  other  sections  of  the  Indian  society  in  agriculture  production.  In  the 
Iscaleii 


Whenever  the  Akalis,  by  themselves  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  non-Congress  parties,  formed  a  government  in  Punjab,  it  was 
never  allowed  to  serve  full  term.  Consequently,  President's  rule  was 
repeatedly  imposed  in  stark  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  last  time 
it  lasted  for  nearly  five  years.  When  in  Feb.,  1992,  elections  were  at  last 
held,  it  was  after  the  Centre  was  convinced  that  the  Akalis  would 
boycott  them.  The  present  Congress  Government  in  the  state  was 
elected  on  8%  vote.  It  is,  in  effect,  continuation  of  the  Central  rule  by 
other  means.  This  Government  has  no  mandate  of  the  people,  and 
should  have  been  sacked  long  ago.  In  no  other  democratic  country, 
would  such  a  farce  be  allowed;  nor  indeed  in  any  other  state  of  India. 

In  the  1989  Parliamentary  elections,  Punjab  was  debarred 
from  assembly  elections  on  the  specious  argument  that  free  and  fair 
elections  in  the  state  were  not  possible.  How  come  that  subterfuge  did 
not  apply  to  the  Parliamentary  elections?  And,  how  come  the  Sikh 
leadership  did  not  protest  to  either,  and  force  the  Government  to 
concurrently  hold  assembly  elections  or  boycott  the  Parliamentary 
elections.  Notwithstanding,  the  Akalis  polled  a  record  vote  with  the 
Congress  scraping  through  with  just  two  seats.  For  the  record  let  me 
state  the  fact  that  the  Punjab  ele< 
compared  to  any  other  state. 
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Presidential  Years',  he  makes  a  confession.  Excerpts: 

"The  proclamation  of  President's  Rule  would  expire  on  Novem- 
ber 10  and  there  is  no  provision  for  further  extension  without  a 
constitutional  amendment.  If  not,  the  election  process  would 
have  to  commence  by  October  10. 1  advised  Rajiv  Gandhi  that.,, 
an  election  in  Punjab  at  such  a  time  would  be  nothing  short  of 
a  national  disaster....  I  also  cautioned  him  that  they  might  pass 
a  resolution  in  the  Assembly  declaring  Punjab  as  Khalistan 
State  and  internationalise  the  issue....  The  Constitution  (75th 
Amendment)  Bill  enabling  the  government  to  extend 
President's  Rule...  moved  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  October  i,  fell 
through....  Rule  338  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Lok  Sabha 
bars  re-introduction  of  a  defeated  Bill  in  the  same  session...  The 
Constitution  (76th  Amendment)  Bill  was  moved  on  October  4 
in  the  Lok  Sabha,  the  House  voting  for  suspension  of  Rule  338. 
After  a  brief  debate,  the  amendment  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  432  out  of  441  numbers  present  and 
voting.  The  same  day  Rajya  Sabha  also  passed  the  Bill  with 
equally  impressive  majority  of  212  out  of  218...  I  gave  assent  to 
the  Bill  the  same  day." 

That  is  the  way  democracy  works  in  India.  When  it  suits  then- 
design  to  deny  constitutional  rights  to  a  minority  community,  the 
President,  the  Executive  and  the  Parliament  all  join  hands  to  subvert 
the  Constitution. 

This  act  of  Parliament  reminds  one  of  the  59th  Constitutional 
Amendment  whereby  Punjab  was  singled  out  for  imposition  of  Emer- 
gency when  the  Opposition  would  not  allow  it  to  cover  the  entire 
country.  This  is  proof  enough  that  Punjab  is  treated  differently  from 


dispensed  with.  This  is  yet  another  horrendous  example  of  disc  rim  ina- 
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PUNJAB  -  A  POLICE  STATE 

If  there  is  a  police  state  in  India  or  elsewhere,  it  is  the  Punjab. 
Ever  since  Bluestar,  the  police,  including  paramilitary  and  other 
sundry  security  and  allied  agencies  enjoy  a  virtual  licence  to  commit 
any  sins  and  crimes.  The  army,  too,  has  been  directed  to  give  full 
support  and  backing  to  the  police  and  there  are  instances  where  it  has 
wantonly  killed  innocent  people.  A  painful  example  is  the  cold  blooded 
murder  of  Sikh  farmers  of  village  Nathu  Ka  Burj  some  25  kilometres 
from  the  Indo-Pak  border,  who  where  going  in  their  bullock  cart  to 
fetch  diesel  from  a  petrol  station. 

There  have  been  more  than  twice  the  number  of  army  and 
security  personnel  deployed  in  the  Punjab  than  the  total  forces  main- 
tained by  the  British  rulers  in  the  entire  subcontinent.  However,  the 
latter  strictly  observed  the  rule  of  law,  and  none  could  get  away  with 
extrajudicial  or  custodial  crimes.  The  Pun  jab  Police,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  encouraged  to  commit  any  crimes  viz.,  extrajudical  killings,  rape, 
torture,  extortion,  prolonged  illegal  detention  and  custodial  deaths. 
According  to  the  PCS  Officers,  and  indeed  many  national  and  inter- 
national human  rights  organisations,  over  one  lakh  Sikhs  have  been 
killed  since  operation  Bluestar.  Many  times  more  have  suffered  other 


The  Punjab  has  more  DGPs,  ADGPs  and  IGs  than  the  total 
number  of  IGs  in  the  entire  British  India.  The  last  count  was:  5  DGPs, 
7  ADGPs  and  17  IGs.  The  over  60,000  Punjab  Police  is  atleast  10  times 
more  than  what  this  area  had  after  the  partition  and  would  be  under 
the  command  of  just  one  DIG.  They  now  number  24.  Add  to  this  force 
many  other  forms  of  security  forces  comprising  paramilitary, 
homeguards  and  SPOs.  Together  with  the  Armed  Forces  deployed  in 
this  state  the  troops  police  to  citizens  as  well  as  space  ratio  is  by  far  the 
highest  in  the  world.  Far  from  being  punished  for  their  wrong  doings, 
the  more  brutal  they  are,  the  higher  they  go  in  the  heirarchy.  As  many 
as  40,000  have  been  rewarded  by  the  Government  during  the  last  two 
years,  not  for  their  sacrifices  in  the  line  of  duty,  but  for  the  variety  of 


There  is,  however,  a  small  silver  lining  in  the  dark  clouds  over 
the  Punjab.  After  remai ni ng  mere  spectator  for  a  decade,  the  judiciary 
woken  up.  In  the  Apex 
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Haryana  High  Court,  the  judges  have  started  taking  suo  moto  action 
against  serious  crimes  committed  by  the  police,  even  though  it  may 
account  for  one  in  a  thousand  cases  that  should  have  been  tried  by  the 
courts.  I  would  be  failing  in  my  analysis  if  1  did  not  mention  the  objective 
approach  of  almost  all  the  designated  courts  for  TADA  detenu.  Not 
more  than  one  in  400  accused  has  been  found  guilty  and  punished.  That 
the  victims  of  this  blackest  of  black  laws  have  suffered  years  of  deten- 
tion, humiliation  and  torture  is  a  long  and  painful  story.  Being  a  victim 
myself  and  having  come  across  a  number  of  fellow  sufferers  in  prison, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  civilised  country  could  have 
such  laws  on  its  statute.  That  the  police  excesses  did  not  even  conform 
to  the  evil  provisions  of  TADA,  only  proves  the  point  that  it  is  law  unto 

The  Punjab  Police  does  not  restrict  its  criminal  activities  to 
this  state  only,  they  go  to  other  states  as  well,  in  most  cases  even  without 
informing  the  latter,  let  alone  taking  their  prior  permission,  to  kill  in 
cold  blood,  whom  they  latter  dub  as  suspected  terrorists.  Their  credo: 
kill  first  and  ask  questions  later;  much  the  same  way  as  the  notorious 
mafias  function.  The  difference  lies  in  scale.  Whereas  the  latter  did  that 
in  case  of  a  few  "traitors"  or  advesaries,  the  former  have  exterminated 
tens  of  thousands.  If  a  case  against  the  killers  is  registered,  the  police 
top  brass  and  the  state  government  shield  them  and  pay  for  their  legal 
expenses,  intimidate  and  kidnap  witnesses.  It  hardly  needs  emphasis 
that  no  district  police  chief  can  send  a  posse  of  his  subordinates  out  of 
his  own  jurisdiction.  The  Government  and  the  top  echelon  of  the 


THE  ENEMY  WITHIN 

After  years  of  persistent  repression  by  the  Indian  State,  one 
would  have  thought  that  a  sejf-respecting  and  self-sacrificing  people, 
the  Sikh  leaders  would  protest  with  equal  tenacity,  by  different 
democratic  methods,  like  non-co-operation,  and  motivate  the  Sikh 
masses  for  a  worldwide  peaceful  agitation:  But,  unfortunately,  the 
majority  of  our  leaders  have  only  two  aims:  one,  to  prove  that  then- 
faction  has  greater  following  and,  two,  to  somehow  form  a  government 
in  Punjab.  They  have  no  qualms  of  conscience  even  to  go  back  on  the 
pledges  made  at  the  highest  spiritucal-cum-temporal  seat,  the  Akal 
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The  story  of  gruesome  massacres  collectively  as  in  the  case  of 
operation  Bluestar  and  post  Indira  Gandhi  assasination,  and  selective- 
ly ever  since,  is  endless.  But,  the  Sikh  people  worldwide  should  draw 
important  lessons  and  take  appropriate  steps  for  their  survival,  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  distinct  religio-political  identity,  and  to  ensure 
that  they  and  their  future  generations  can  live  with  dignity  and  honour. 
I  draw  from  this  political  appreciation  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  Sikhs  are  a  nation  in  no  way  less  than  other  nations  like  the 
Hindus,  Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews.  Even  by  dictionary  defini- 
tion, a  nation  means; 

"A  body  of  people  marked  off  by  common  descent,  language, 
culture  or  historical  tradition;  the  people  of  a  state." 
(Chambers'  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary). 

Additionally,  Sikhs  belong  to  a  common  religion,  have  a 
preponderant  majority  in  a  sizable  geographical  area  and  have  been 
proclaimed  as  the  Khalsa  brotherhood  by  the  great  Guru  Gobind 
Singh. 

2.  Lately,  there  has  been  open  debate  in  the  media  and  Sikh  fora,  over 
the  status  and  authority  of  the  Jathedar  of  Akal  Takht.  1  wish  to 
submit,  in  all  humility,  that  while  the  Takht  remains  supreme,  it  is 
not  synonymous  with  its  Jathedar.  The  SGPC  should  involve  the 
whole  Panth  in  its  selection  of  the  Jathedar  which  should  be  based 
on  personal  piety,  knowledge  of  Sikh  scripture,  tradition,  history 
and  ethos  as  well  as  reasonable  knowledge  of  other  major  religions. 

3.  SGPC  has  inherited  all  the  disadvantages  of  electoral  system 
reducing  it  to  a  political  organisation  indulging  more  in  politics  than 
propagation  of  Sikh  religion.  The  enormous  funds  at  its  disposal 
have  not  always  been  used  for  productive  purposes  or  for  setting  up 
educational  institutions  of  international  standard,  preaching  the 
Gurus'  gospel  and  for  creating  awareness  among  the  masses  of  our 
noble  heritage  to  bring  about  a  sea  change  in  their  psyche.  Ways 
have  to  be  found  to  improve  the  situation.  No  other  religion  or 
church  has  anything  comparable  to  SGPC,  and  yet  their  religious 
institutions  at  local,  national  and  international  levels  are  doing  a  far 
better  job  than  the  much  trumpeted  SGPC.  The  boundaries  < 
Punjab  should  conform  to  those  accepted  under  the 
Formula  in  the  1950's. 
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4.  No  group  of  people,  large  or  small,  religious,  ethnic,  or  even  con- 
stitutionally formed  has  the  moral  right  to  rule  over  another  group 
of  people  who  qualify  as  a  nation  without  the  latter's  consent.  Sikhs 
are  a  glaring  case  in  point.  To  substantiate  my  argument,  I  would 
like  to  quote  specific  provision  from  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  to  which  India  is  a  signatory: 

"Article  1  -  All  people  have  the  right  of  self-determination. 
By  virtue  of  that  right,  they  freely  determine  their  political 
status  and  freely  pursue  their  economic,  social  and  cultural 
development." 


~  —  — 


AAD  GURU  GRANTH  SAHIB 
FALLACIES  AND  FACTS 


Dr  Devinder  Singh  Chahal 
1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  fifth  Nanak,  Gum  Arjun,  received  the  inherited  treasure 
(word)  of  his  predecessors  and  of  some  Bhagats  from  the  fourth  Nanak, 
Guru  Ram  Das.  He  added  his  ovmbani  and  Bhattan  de  Swayais  to  this 
treasure  and  entrusted  the  work  of  compiling  it  into  a  Granth  (holy 
book)  to  Bhai  Gurdas.  The  work  was  completed  in  1604  CE  (9,  15). 
The  bani  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  is  called  Gurbani  and  that  of  Bhagats  is 
called  Bhagat  bani  (2,  6,  10).  Some  Bhatts  wrote  some  swayias  in  the 
praise  of  the  first  five  Gurus,  called  Bhattan  de  Swayie.  These  have  also 
been  included  in  the  Granth.  Bhagat  bani  was  added  to  the  Granth  as 
contemporary  literature.  As  shabad  (word)  has  been  equated  with  • 

In  1707,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  (1666-1708)  added  the  Gurbani 
of  the  ninth  Nanak,  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  (1621-1675)  in  it  (8).  Before 
his  demise  in  1708,  he  reiterated  the  shabad  as  the  only  Guru  for  the 
Sikhs,  and  declared  that  there  would  be  no  guru  in  person  hencefoith 
(8).  As  the  shabad  Guru  is  enshrined  in  the  Granth,  ipso  facto,  this 
Granth  becomes  the  Guru  of  the  Sikhs.  The  status  of  Guru  was 
bestowed  only  to  the  Aad  Granth  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  and  nowhere 
in  any  literature  has  he  suggested  this  honour  to  his  own  bani.  As  this 
is  the  primary  Granth  containing  the  Gurbani  of  the  Sikh  Gurus, 
therefore,  an  adjective,  Aad  (primary,  first,  foremost),  is  added  to  its 
name.  A  suffix,  Sahib,  is  usually  added  to  it,  as  Sahib  is  equated  with 
the  Almighty  in  Gurbani.  Therefore,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  call  this 
Granth  as  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib  (AGGS)  (1). 

Unfortunately,  scholars  of  Sikh  studies  are  not  consistent  on 
the  title  of  the  Granth.  There  is  also  not  a  uniform  style  of  referencing 
the  Granth  and  its  bani  in  research  papers  and  popular  articles.  In  this 
paper,  coining  of  an  appropriate  title  of  the  Granth,  history  of  com- 


pilation  of  bani  into  a  Granth,  its  salient  features,  its  language,  and 
standardization  of  a  system  of  referencing  the  bani  from  the  AGGS  in 


2.  TITLE  OF  THE  GRANTH 

It  is  not  very  clear  from  the  studies  (3, 9,  U,  15)  of  the  original 
Granth,  as  to  what  was  the  original  title  assigned  to  the  Granth  by  Guru 
Arjun  at  the  time  of  its  compilation.  Bhai  Jodh  Singh  (11)  reported  a 
letter  of  Bhai  Kahn  Singh  in  which  the  latter  has  shown  that  two  titles, 
i.e.,  Pothi  (book,  granth)  and  Guru  Baba  (Father  Guru),  were  used  at 
the  end  of  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Kartarpuri  Bir.  The  exact 
wordings  are  as  follows:  HH?^^  fk^t  w$  ^  =i  CWt  tetf  U^d  1 1  R1^ 
ira£  ®§  w$  #  tDQ  1 1  {Samat  1661  dated  Badhon  1  of  second  half, 
writing  of  Pothi  was  completed.  Total  leaves  of  Guru  Baba  are  974). 
But  Bhai  Jodh  Singh  has  given  entirely  a  different  version  of  this,  which 
is  as  follows  RH3 «»£g«t  fk^t  wi*  feojH  i  ifcft  fetf  1 1  (Samat  1661 
dated  Badhon  first  (1)  of  the  second  half,  writing  of  Pothi  completed. 
These  words  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  Table  of  Contents.  Moreover, 
Bhai  Jodh  Singh  (11)  categorically  refuted  the  claim,  "Total  leaves  of 
Guru  Baba  are  974",  of  Bhai  Kahn  Singh  that  these  words  were  not 
found  written  in  the  Table  of  Contents  or  anywhere  else  in  the  Kartar- 
puri Bir. 

Apparently,  there  were  originally  two  titles,  i.e.,  Pothi  and 
Guru  Baba,  of  the  Granth  in  its  Table  of  Contents.  Beside  this,  it  was 
also  found  to  be  called  by  another  title,  Durbar  Sahib  in  a  note  on  title 
page  of  the  manuscript  accession  #  2889,  Rare  Books  Section,  Sri  Guru 
Nanak  Dev  University,  Amritsar.  Professor  Sahib  Singh  (15)  used  a 
title,  Aad  Bir,  for  the  original  Granth  in  his  book,  Aad  Bir  Bare. 
Therefore,  it  appears  that  all  the  other  titles  assigned  to  the  Granth  are 
the  work  of  later,  ancient  and  modern  scholars.  The  most  prevalent 
titles  are  as  follow: 

1.  Adi  Granth, 

2.  Adi  Guru  Granth, 

3.  Adi  Guru  Granth  Sahib, 

4.  Guru  Granth, 

5.  Guru  Granth  Sahib, 
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6.  Sri  Guru  Granth, 

7.  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib, 

The  adjective,  Sri,  is  the  most  recent  addition  in  the  title.  It  is 
added  before  'Guru'  by  many  writers  out  of  devotion,  e.g.,  'Sri  Guru 
Granth  Sahib  Darpan'  by  Dr  Sahib  Singh  (16);  'Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib' 
(English  version)  by  Dr  Gopal  Singh  (7);  'Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib' 
(English  version)  by  Gurbachan  Singh  Talib  (19),  etc.  Similarly,  the 
Granth  published  by  the  Shiromatii  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee 
(SGPC),  Amritsar  has  Sri  before  Guru  in  its  title  as  'Aad  Sri  Guru 
Granth  Sahib'  (1).  Fortunately,  the  SGPC  has  retained  the  adjective, 
Aad,  which  has  been  rarely  used  by  Sikh  scholars.  Aad  is  the  most 
important  adjective  that  gives  the  real  characteristic  to  the  Granth  of 
being  the  first  or  primary  Granth.  Some  scholars  think  that  the  adjec- 
tive, Aad,  is  used  only  for  the  Granth  originally  compiled  by  Guru 
Arjun.  This  is  a  fallacy,  because  the  present  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib 
Is  the  same  Granth  of  Guru  Arjun  in  which  the  Gurbani  of  the  ninth 
Nanak,  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  was  added  by  the  tenth  Nanak,  Guru 
Gobind  Singh.  Therefore,  the  present  Granth  is  the  Aad  Guru  Granth 
Sahib. 

The  adjective,  Sri,  used  with  Guru  is  redundant,  because  there 
is  no  adjective  that  could  qualify  the  Guru.  Because  'Guru'  itself  is  of 
the  higher  order  than  Sri  Moreover,  Sri  is  a  very  commonly  used  title 
to  address  even  a  common  man  in  India,  as  Mr.  is  used  in  the  western 
world.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Sri  has  never  been  used  as  an  adjective 
for  the  Guru  in  the  Gurbani  by  the  Sikh  Gurus,  which  has  been 

Harinder  Singh  Mehboob  (4)  used  the  title  'Guru  Granth 
Sahib'  without5n.throughout  his  book,  'Sehje  Rachio  Khalsa'.  Dr  Kohli 
(3)  did  not  use  Sri  in  the  title  of  his  book,  'Sikhism  and  Guru  Granth 
Sahib'.  Taran  Singh  (17)  did  not  use  Sri  for  the  title  of  his  book,  'Guru 
Granth  Ratnavali',  published  by  the  Punjabi  University,  Patiala.  Al- 
though Dr  Gopal  Singh  (7)  used  Sri  for  the  title  of  his  four  volumes  of 
'Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib',  he  used  only  Guru  Granth  Sahib  without  Sri 
at  the  bottom  of  every  alternate  page  in  all  the  four  volumes.  From  the 
above  examples,  it  is  clear  that  Sri  is  used  sometimes  and  is  omitted 
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frequently  even  in  the  same  book  or  article  by  the  same  author.  Keeping 
in  view  the  above  discussion,  the  use  of  the  adjective  Sri,  in  the  title  of 
the  Granth  appears  redundant. 

2.1  SPELLING  OF  "AAD"  (»rfe) 

In  almost  all  the  works  in  English,  including  The  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Sikhism'  (8),  the  "Aad"  in  the  title  of  the  Granth  is 
spelled  as  "Adi"  because  'sihari'  in  Punjabi  is  translated  as  ci'  in  English. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  lbihari'  it  is  also  translated  as  'i'  in  English. 
Here  ">HTfe,,  has  been  spelled  "Aad",  according  to  its  pronunciation  in 
Punjabi.  The  suggestive  spelling  has  been  coined  keeping  in  view  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words  in  the  AGGS,  having  sihari  with  the  last 
letter  as  in  e.g.,  in  Jap:  fefa,  ik  and  ^orfk,  hukm  in  verse  2,  srftr,  kath 
in  verse  3,  cTrayfa,  gurmukh  in  verse  5,  H3fe,  Hfe,  Hfe,  aft?,  gfa,  surf,  mat, 
man,  bal,  and  sudh  in  verse  36;  wfe,  man  on  page  186;  fete,  ik,  and 
kar  on  page  566;  Dfe,  har,  Hafe,  shabad,  HUftT,  sahaj,  ujfe,  ghat ,  3T3yft(, 
gurmukh  on  page  775  of  the  AGGS.  The  original  meanings  of  "Aad" 
are:  preceding  all  others  in  time,  order  or  importance;  first;  primary; 


When  "Aad"  is  added  to  "Guru",  it  becomes  "Aad  Guru", 
meaning  the  Guru  that  precedes  all  others  in  lime,  order  and  impor- 
tance. Thus  "Aad  Guru"  becomes  the  Almighty,  whereas  "Sri  Guru" 
remains  as  an  ordinary  Guru,  because  "Sri"  is  used  for  a  common  man 
on  the  street.  Although  some  scholars  may  argue  that  "Sri  Guru"  means 
"Honourable  Guru",  even  then  it  will  not  match  the  highest  order  of  the 
"Aad".  Thus,  the  title  "Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib"  means  the  Granth  that 
contains  the  revealed  bani  of  the  Almighty,  and  it  is  the  first,  the 
primary,  the  cardinal  and  the  pivotal  Granth  of  the  Sikhs.  Keeping  in 
view  the  above  discussion  t^e  Granth  should  be  addressed  as  "Aad 
Guru  Granth  Sahib",  and  "Sri",  being  a  redundant  adjective,  should  be 
deleted  from  the  title.  Therefore,  it  is  suggested  to  the  SGPC  to  hold 
a  special  meeting  to  modify  the  title  as  "Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib"  in 
future  publications  of  the  Granth  so  that  scholars  are  consistent  in  the 
use  of  the  right  title,  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  of  the  Granth.  It  should 
be  abbreviated  as  AGGS  (1).  The  elimination  of  "Sri"  from  the  title 
should  not  be  a  problem  for  the  SGPC,  because  "Sri"  was  not  used  for 
its  title  when  the  Granth  was  compiled  by  Guru  Arjun.  He  named  it  as 
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Contents  of  the  Granth  compiled  by  him  (11). 

3.  INHERITED  TREASURE 

There  are  many  fallacies  about  the  procurement  of  Gurbani 
by  Guru  Arjun.  Harbhajan  Singh  (9)  reported  in  his  booklet,  Gum 
Maneo  Granth,  that  such  fallacies  have  been  introduced  by  Santokh 
Singh  in  his  book,  Gurpratap  Sway,  by  Swamp  Das  Bhalla  in  his  book, 
Mehma  Prakash;  and  by  Giani  Gian  Singh  in  his  book,  Twarikh  Gum 
Khalsa.  The  same  fallacies  are  found  in  Gurbilas  Chhevin  Patshai, 
anonymous.  According  to  these  scholars,  before  Guru  Arjun,  no  Guru 
had  written  his  bani.  The  idea  of  writing  the  bani  and  compilation  of 
the  bani  of  other  Gurus  came  to  Guru  Arjun  only.  This  has  been 
compounded  by  Dr  Pasha ura  Singh  in  his  Ph.D.  thesis  (13).  Thus,  Guru 
Arjun  had  to  procure  the  bani  of  his  predecessors  from  other  Sikhs 
who  had  written  the  bani  by  their  own  hands  for  their  own  purpose. 
The  latter  view  is  also  held  by  Kohli  (3),  a  reputed  Sikh  scholar. 

There  is  another  fallacy  about  the  procurement  of  some  bani, 
compiled  into  booklets  (pothian),  from  Baba  Mohan  (for  details  see 
references  #  9,  13,  15).  This  story  has  been  fabricated  by  ancient 
scholars,  linking  it  with  a  shabad  from  the  AGGS.  It  is  a  long  story 
saying  that  when  Guru  Arjun  failed  to  procure  the  pothian  through 
Bhai  Gurdas  and  Baba  Budha,  he  went  to  Baba  Mohan  as  directed  by 
the  spirit  of  Guru  Amar  Das.  This  appears  to  have  been  added  by  these 
scholars  to  create  belief  in  miracles  in  Sikhism.  It  is  said  in  this  story 
that  Guru  Arjun,  while  seated  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  of  Baba 
Mohan,  recited  the  following  shabad: 

fluff  §3  tfufe         tft§-  fT3 173H  WW  1 1     AGGS,  M  5,  p.  248. 

Hey!  the  Almighty,  You  abide  in  Thy  heavenly  home  (temple) 
of  infinite  glory  and  boundary.  Hey!  the  Almighty,  Your  abode 
is  beauteous,  the  sanctuary  of  the  saints. 

Dr  Gopal  Singh  (7)  has  given  a  note  under  this  shabad  that 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  verses  are  for  the  praise  of  Baba  Mohan 
to  persuade  him  to  part  with  the  pothis.  But,  if  we  look  carefully  into 
the  theme  of  the  whole  shabad ,  the  word,  Mohan,  is  used  here  for  the 
Almighty,  and  not  for  Baba  Mohan.  The  above  fallacies  have  been 
convincingly  refuted  by  Harbhajan  Singh  (9)  and  Professor  Sahib  Singh 
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(15).  In  spite  of  ihe  refutation  of  the  above  story,  it  is  often  narrated  by 
kirtan  walas  xtidkhatha  walas  in  gurdwaras,  when  the  above shabad  is 
recited  by  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  nobody  from  the  sangal  (congregation) 
or  no  member  of  the  executive  of  the  gurdwara  stops  them  from 
dissemination  of  such  fallacies,  which  make  Sikhism  a  religion  of  myths 
and  miracles. 

The  most  authentic  information  about  the  procurement  of 
Gurbani  is  given  by  Prof.  Sahib  Singh  (15),  in  his  book,  Aad  Bir  Bart, 
that  the  Gurbani  written  by  the  Gurus  themselves,  was  passed  on  to  the 
successive  Gurus,  until  it  reached  Guru  Arjun  as  an  inherited  treasure. 
He  also  mentioned  that  Guru  Nanak  had  collected  appropriate  bonis 
of  Bhagats  and  saints  that  were  also  passed  on  to  the  successive  Gurus. 
All  the  bonis  were  already  written  under  different  ragas  (musical 
modes).  Guru  Arjun  orgainsed  the  hymns  systematically  under  dif- 
ferent rags  according  to  the  succession  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  followed  by 
his  own  and  that  of  Bhagats  and  saints,  for  Bhai  Gurdas  to  copy  into  a 
Granth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Harinder  Singh  Mehboob  (4)  pointed  out 
in  his  book,  Sahje  Rachio  Khalsa  (in  note  #  2  on  page  1124)  that  there 
is  no  proof  of  handwritten  Gurbani  of  Sikh  Gurus  so  far.  Most  probably 
the  theory  of  Mehboob  is  based  on  the  information  given  by  the  ancicnl 
scholars  like  Santokh  Singh,  Swarup  Das  Bhalla  and  Giani  Gian  Singh, 
mentioned  earlier.  He  has  also  mentioned  that  the  draft  of  the  Granth 
prepared  by  Guru  Arjun  and  the  original  Gurbani  of  Guru  Tegh 
Bahadur  are  not  available.  He  tried  to  explain  that  Gurbani  was  passed 
on  from  one  Guru  to  the  successive  Guru  through  transcendental 
power  (Gurliv)t  and  Guru,  Arjun  dictated  the  Granth  through  this 
transcendental  power.  Similarly,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  dictated  the 
whole  Granth  and  added  the  Gurbani  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  at 
appropriate  place  in  the  AGGS  through  transcendental  power  or 


the  mind  of  anybody  or  of  any  Sikh  that 
the  Gurus  could  remember  their  ownbani  and  that  of  the  predecessors 
by  heart,  and  that  Guru  Arjun  and  Guru  Gobind  Singh  could  dictate 
the  whole  Granth  by  heart.  But,  it  is  not  logical  at  all  that  the  Guru  did 
not  write  their  bani  and  did  not  presei 
Gurus  and  for  the  use  of  their  Sikhs. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  such  scholars  did  not  care  to  look  into  AGGS, 
their  Guru,  to  find  the  right  answer  lo  the  above  question  about  the 
procurement  of  Gurbani.  There  is  solid  evidence  in  AGGS  thai  the 
treasure  (Gurbani)  of  the  predecessors  was  received  by  Guru  Arjun 
from  his  father,  Guru  Ram  Das,  who  received  it  from  Guru  Amar  Das, 
and  Guru  Amar  Das  received  it  from  his  predecessors,  Guru  Angad 
and  Guru  Nanak.  The  following  verse  of  Guru  Arjun  would  explain  t  his 
fact  clearly.  However,  Mehboob  (4,  p.352)  seems  to  be  unconvinced  by 
the  following  verse  that  Guru  Arjun  received  that  inherited  treasure  in 
the  form  of  written  material: 

W$  5T  klfe  fte  *£W7?  I  I 
^      Hfo  Sfew  PtSU'A'  inn 

3#  3^  >Hy?  >K§H  I  1=3  1 1 

wftr  tra^fo  ctfer  fkffr      1 1 

3fe  &  w&  1 13  1 1 

org  (TOoT  faH  HHHfa  3y  fetrfe  1 1 

g  §H  tfrP£  Sfe»f  3J5»fe  I  IB  1 1  AGGS,  M.  5,  p.  186. 

"As  the  inherited  Treasure  (Gurbani)  of  our  ancestors  (Gurus) 

was  opened  and  viewed, 
My  mind  was  illumined  with  the  Treasure. 
Compared  to  this  Treasure  jewels  and  rubies  have  no  value. 
The  chest  is  full  of  inexhaustible  and  immeasurable  Treasure. 
Let  us  utilize  it  together,  and  dispense  (disseminate)  it  amongst 

others, 
O'  Brothers. 

The  Treasure  will  not  be  exhausted.  Instead,  it  will  multiply 
manifold. 

Nanak  says,  whosoever  has  the  Grace  of  the  Almighty, 
will  be  a  shareholder  of  this  Treasure." 

3.1  GURUSHIP 

Shabad  or  Gurbani  has  been  treated  as  Guru  from  the  very 
The  support  for  this  view  is  available  in  the  bani  itself,  as 


3.1.1  BANI  IS  THE  WORD  OF  THE  ALMIGHTY 


AGGS,  M.  1,  p.  722 

As  the  bani  (verse)  is  received  from  the  Almighty, 
I  (Nanak)  pass  on  the  wisdom  as  such,  O  Lalo! 

sft     3fe  srg  ftig      $  s/few     sfi?  u^W  1 1 
Sip  >>reg    yfW  da  d  fey  H*fe»r  £  sfV  Ha£  i 

AGGS,  M.  4,  p. 
The  fcan/  of  the  True  Guru  is  the  image  of  the  Almi 
Through  Gurbani  we  become  the  image  of  the  Ainu, 
Traders  of  falsehood  utter  immature  bani  and  try  to 

imitate  the  True  Guru. 
Thus  they  fall  down  because  they  have  something  else  in  their 

mind  and  utter  something  else. 
They  hanker  after  the  money  (maya),  and  consequently  they 


arafrras  ofe  s^r  »fifU  yuu  5^  1 1         AGGS,  M.  4,  P.  308 
The  bani  of  Satguru  is  Truth,  accept  it  as  Truth, 
Hey  Gursikhs\  the  Almighty  makes  the  Guru  utter  it. 

rjcT  aft          >»f^t  I  I 

fefc  H3TSft  fife  ftertf  1 1  AGGS,  M.  5,  p.  628. 

This  utterance  came  frorri'the  Primal  Divine  Source. 

fcsHtf  >Horw  aTZF^t  1 1  AGGS,  M.  5,  p.  629. 

Bani  of  the  perfect  Guru  is  pleasing  to  the  Almighty. 
Nanak,  servant  of  God,  has  manifested  it. 
ft  is  inexpressible  Divine  discourse. 
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pre  1 1 

Pah  9  1 1 


AGGS,  M.  4,  p.  982. 


Bani  is  Guru  and  Guru  is  bani,  and  amrit  (elbdr) 
is  in  the  whole 

The  Guru  utters  the  bani  and  the  follower  (Sikh)  accepts  it 
and  the  Guru  makes  it  manifest. 

.EF^t  3        m      ^t>vr  fafa  wtf  1 1     AGGS,  M.  3,  p.  920. 
Come  O'  beloved  Sikhs  (disciples  of  the  Guru), 


Sing  the  True  bani.  (Which  banil) 
Sing  the  bani  of  the  Gum  (Gurbani),  that  is  the  highest 
(supreme)  of  all  bonis. 


O'  Brother!  The  peace  of  mind,  transcendental  stale,  cannot 
be  achieved  without  the  Guru.  (Which  Guru?  Shabad  Guru). 
The  peace  of  mind  can  be  achieved  only  through  the  word 
(Gurbani). 

Through  Gurbani  one  realizes  the  Almighty,  who  exists  for 
ever. 

3.1.3  BANI  OTHER  THAN  THAT  OFTHE  StKH  GURUS  IS  IMMATURE 


a3         Hpd«iid        0g       gT^t  1 1        AGGS,  M.  3,  p.  920. 

Without  the  True  Guru's  bani,  all  other  banis  arc  immature. 
Immature  Ls  the  bani  that  is  not  of  the  True  Guru. 

Immature  are  the  ulterers,  immature  arc  the  listeners  of  such 
banis,  and  immature  are  the  reciters. 
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is  imma- 


ture. 


H3H  g       fa?  ??h  ?*r^ !  I 

gra  ugH»fe     f%g3  ?r^t  1 1  AGGS,  M.  5,  p.  103. 

Only  the  bani  that  shows  the  path  of  the  Almighty,  is  successful. 
Only  rare  people  have  realized  this,  with  the  Grace  of  the 
Almighty. 

3.2  GURBAN1  IS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Guru  Arjun  says  that  the  bani  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  is  equally  valid 


AGGS,  M.  5,  p.  1001. 

Khatris,  Brahmins,  low  castes,  farmers  (whatsoever  the  caste 
may  be), 

All  those  who  realize  the  Almighty,  can  swim  across  the  sea  of 
life. 

Guru  Nanak  teaches  that  those  who  would  listen  (to  the  bani) 
will  cross  the  sea  of  life. 

3.3  RECOGNITION  OF  BANI 

Although  Gurbani  was  written  in  the  language  spoken  by  the 
people  at  that  time,  even  then  many  people  missed  its  real  perspective. 
It  is  even  more  true  now  when  the  Punjabi  language  has  gone  through 
so  many  modifications,  since_  the  AGGS  was  compiled.  Thus,  it  has 
become  more  difficult  for  a  modern  scholar  without 
knowledge  of  old  Punjabi  to  i 
ly.  Guru  Amar  Das  says: 

grayfW  fc£  1 1  AGGS,  M.  3,  p.  1044. 

The  shabad  is  the  Truth,  the  bani  is  the  truth. 
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All  the  above  verses  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
only  the  bani,  which  has  been  incorporated  into  the  AGGS  by  Guru 
Arjun  and  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  is  the  Guru  of  the  Sikhs,  and  ipso  facto, 
the  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  the  Guru  of  the  Sikhs. 

Because  of  lack  of  proper  understanding  of  Gurbani  by  most, 
some  cunning  people  pose  themselves  as  gurus  and  demigurus  under 
the  garb  of  sainthood  and  exploit  the  innocent  for  their  own  motives. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  Sikh,  who  understands  Gurbani  correctly,  to 
dissuade  the  innocent  Sikhs  from  becoming  their  prey.  Such  Sikhs 
should  also  convince  other  Sikhs  to  follow  Gurbani  enshrined  in 


4.  SALIENT  FEATURES  OF  AAD  GURU  GRANTH  SAHIB 

Although  AGGS  was  compiled  in  1604,  the  style  of  writing  of 
AGGS  by  the  Fifth  Nanak,  Gum  Arjun,  is  comparable  to  that  of  a 
modern  thesis  or  a  dissertation  embodying  results  of  original  research 
for  substantiating  specific  views.  It  contains  a  summary  (essence)  in  the 
beginning  as  in  Jap,  and  then  a  discourse  on  Sikh  philosophy  with 
reference  to  previous  Vedic  and  Semitic  literature.  It  also  contains  the 
work  of  contemporary  Bhagats  and  others.  At  the  end,  there  are 
conclusions  as  a  seal,  Mundanvani.  Finally,  the  acknowledgments  are 
recorded  under  the  heading  of  a  Slok.  This  is  the  end  of  the  whole  text 

Mala  (Musical  modes).  There  is  much  controversy  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  Rag  Mala  being  a  part  of  AGGS.  As  it  is  written  after  Mun dan- 


be  considered  as  a  part  of  AGGS  under  any  circumstances  (Bhai  Kahn 
Singh  in  Ref.  #  11).  But  according  to  the  "Sikh  Rahil  Maryada"  (5) 
"Bhog  of  Akhand  Path"  (uninterrupted  recitation  of  the  whole  AGGS) 
can  be  performed  after  recitation  of  flie  AGGS  up  to  Mundanvani 


or  the  individual,  to  recite  Rag  Mala  or  not. 

4.1  COMMENCEMENT  OF  AGGS 

AGGS  commences  with  a  special  verse.  This  verse  is  com- 
monly known  as  Mool  Mantar  (the  first  mystical  formula  of  invocation 


vani  and  the  Slok  that  si 


e,  it  cannot 


because  the  Gurbani  does  not  believe  in  mystical  formulae.  It  has  been 
repeated  as  such  more  than  31  times,  i.e.,  before  the  start  of  almost 
every  rag  and  some  major  bonis  in  AGGS.  If  it  was  a  mantra  then  it 
would  not  have  been  shortened,  because  when  a  short  or  incomplete 
mantra  is  repeated,  it  loses  its  efficacy,  a  myth.  The  following  inter- 
pretation of  the  commencing  verse  of  the  AGGS  will  clearly  indicate 
that  it  is  not  a  mantra  or  Mool  Mantar  in  any  respect,  but  a  precise  and 
concise  definition  of  the  Almighty,  which  is  called  Manglacharan  in 
">i: 


p.  1. 


AGGS, 
The  Only  Creator; 
He  exists  for  ever; 
He  is  the  Creator; 

He  is  without  fear  (not  governed  by  any  other) 
He  is  without  any  enmity; 
He  is  timeless  in  existence; 
He  neither  takes  birth  nor  dies; 


le  Almighty* 
4.2  EPILOGUE  OF  AGGS 

Mundavani  -  Seal/Conclusions:  The  whole  text  of  the  AGGS 
is  concluded  with  Mundavani  followed  by  a  slok.  Mundavani  means  a 
seal  to  indicate  completion,  so  that  nothing  could  be  added  after  that. 
It  also  means  conclusions  as  explained  in  the  text  of  verse  as  follows: 

fe^  f^ffr         lttf§p  RH  *T§¥  ^fou  1 1 


ll  is  very  disappointing  that  in  the  UNESCO  Collection  (18),  the  most  reputed 
theologians.  Trilochan  Singh,  Bhai  Jodh  Singh,  Kapur  Singh,  Bawa  Harkrishan 
Singh  and  Khushwant  Singh,  have  interpreted  'Gur  Parsad'  as  'By  the  Grace  of  the 
Guru  made  known  to  man'.  This  interpretation  is  accepted  by  almost  every  Sikh 
theologian  and  scholar.  The  irony  is  that  there  is  no  such  word  which  could  be 
interpreted  as  'made  known  to  man',  it  is  simply  'Gur  Parsad'  which  means  'with 


3H  HFFg        sfel         Hf  S1?^  qOH  M 

AGGS,  M.  5,  p.  1429. 
The  Seal/Conclusions:  The  Fifth  Nanak 


The  most  outstanding  aspect  of  Mundawani  is  an  emphasis  on 
three  objects,  i.e.,  one  can  get  contentment  after  deliberating  on  the 
teachings  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  given  in  Gurbani.  It  has  also  been  advised 
by  Guru  Nanak  that  such  deliberation  is  to  be  carried  on  with  the  sangat 
(congregation)  in  a  gurdwara  (AGGS,  M.  1,  pp.  729-  730). 

Slok  (Acknowledgments):  With  the  following  sloky  the  Fifth 
Nanak  has  acknowledged  the  Almighty  for  enabling  him  to  compile  the 
bani  in  a  Granth: 

h  0>d4ife»rt  £  are      >mi  hsh  ufe§^t  1 1 

TFlj  fti&  3*  ?fNr  3^  Ho"       oftp>r  1 1 


(I  am)  unable  to  acknowledge  (Your  benefaction) 

You  made  me  worthy  (of  compiling  the  AGGS). 

1,  the  meritless,  have  no  merit  whatsoever, 

You  took  pity  upon  me  (to  make  me  worth  for  the  above  task), 

With  your  grace  was  met  the  Holy  Preceptor,  true  friend. 


AGGS,  M.  5,  p. 


SlokMahlaS 
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Nanak  says:  1  can  live  only  when  the  Almighty  (Noam) 
is  realized  to  blossom  my  body  and  mind. 

Thus,  the  Mundavani  and  the  Slok  at  tbe  end  of  the  Granth 
suggest  the  completion  of  the  Granth  in  all  respects.  Therefore,  any 
verse  (including  Rag  Mala)  after  Mundavani  and  Slok  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  Granth  under  any  circumstance. 

4.3  RAGAS  (MUSICAL  MODES) 

There  are  about  31  ragas  (musical  modes)  under  which  most 
of  the  Gurbani  and  bani  of  Bhagats  has  been  compiled  in  the  AGGS. 
These  rags  are:  Sri,  Majh,  Gouri,  Asa,  Gujri,  Devgandhari,  Bihagra, 
Vadhans,  Sorath,  Dhanasari,  Jaitsri,  Todi,  Bairari,  Wang  Suhi,  Bilawal, 
Gound,  Ramkali,  Nat  Narain,  Mali  Goura,  Maru,  Tukhari,  Kaidara, 
Bhairon,  Basant,  SaraglSarang,  Malhar,  Kama,  Kalyan,  Prabhati,  and 
Jaijavanti. 

4.4  THE  AUTHORS 

AGGS  contains  bani  of  Guru  Nanak  (1469-1539),  Guru 
Angad  (1504-1552),  Guru  Amar  Das  (1479-1574),  Guru  Ram  Das 
(1534-1581),  Guru  Arjun  (1563-1606)  and  Guru  Tegb  Bahadur  (1621- 
1675).  Almost  every  hymn  of  Gurbani  ends  with  the  name  of  Nanak  as 
the  author,  whether  it  was  revealed  to  Guru  Nanak  or  any  other  Guru. 
This  is  a  unique  system  for  presenting  oneness  in  the  authorship  of  all 
the  Sikh  Gurus  and  oneness  in  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Sikh  Gurus 
under  Nanak.  Nevertheless,  the  identity  of  the  contributing  Guru  is 
specified  under  their  succession  number  of  the  House  of  Nanak.  The 
House  of  Nanak  is  represented  as  Mahla  by  Gum  Arjun.  Thus,  the 
contribution  of  Guru  Nanak  is  identified  as  Mahla  1,  as  he  is  the 
founder  of  Sikhism;  the  verse  of  the  second  guru,  Guru  Angad,  is 
identified  as  Mahla  2,  as  he  is  the  second  in  succession  to  the  House  of 
Nanak;  the  verse  of  the  third  guru,  Guru  Amar  Das,  is  identified  as 
Mahla  3;  and  so  on. 

The  Sikh  Gurus  are  sometimes  addressed  as  follows:  Guru 


Gurus  as  follows:  Guru  Nanak  as  the  First  Master;  the  second  guru  as 
the  Second  Master,  the  third  guru  as  the  Third  Master;  and  so  on. 
Master  means  many  things;  a  male  teacher;  a  person  holding  an 
academic  degree  higher  than  a  bachelor's  but  lower  than  a  doctor's;  a 


revered  religious  leader;  one  having  the  authority  over  another;  ruler; 
governor;  etc.,  but  does  not  signify  oneness  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  and  their 
philosophy.  Thus,  the  use  of  title  Master  for  the  Sikh  Gurus  is  a  fallacy. 

AGGS  also  contains  bani  oiBhagats  (devotees)  namely  Kabir, 
Farid,  Namdev,  Ravidas,  Trilochan,  Beni,  Dhanna,  Jaidev,  Sain,  Pipa 
Sadhna,  Ramanand,  and  Parmanand;  4  saints,  namely  Bhikhan,  Sur- 
das,  Sundar  and  Mardana;  and  praise  of  the  first  live  Sikh  Gurus  by 
17-19  Bhatts  (bards)  namely,  Kal,  Kalsahar,  Tal,  Jalap,  Jal,  Kirat,  Sal, 
Bhal,  Nal,  Bhikha,  Jalan,  Das,  Gayand,  Sewak,  Mathura,  Bal,  Harbans, 
Satta  and  Balwand.  The  names  of  some  bards  are  confused  with  those 
of  words  of  their  verses. 

>  of  shabad,  astpadis,  chhants  and  \ars  under  each  rag.  The 
Gurus  are  arranged  according  to  their  succession  num- 

>  Mahla  \,  Mahla  2,  Mahla 
3,  and  so  on,  followed  by  the  verses  of  Bhagats.  The  swayais  of  Bhatts 
are  grouped  together  under  one  section  in  the  AGGS.  The  number  of 

I  in  the  AGGS,  are 
Mahla  1  (Guru  Nanak)  =  947 
Mahla  2  (Guru  Angad)  =  63 
Mahla  3  (Guru  Amar  Das)  =  869 
Mahla  4  (Guru  Ram  Das)  =  638 
Mahla  5  (Guru  Arjun)  =  2312 
Mahla  9  (Guru  Tegh  Bahadur)  =  115 
=  6 
=  1 
=  2 

Sain  =  1  Kabir  =  534 

Jaidev  =  2  Trilochan  =  5 

Dhanna  =  4  Bhatts  =  124 


Namdev  =  62 
Parmanand  =  1 
Pipa  =  1 
Farid  =  134 
Bern  =  3 


Total  verses  =  5761  (For  details  see  ref.  #  3, 9, 14, 15, 16, 20). 
Kohli  (3)  in  his  book,  'Sikhism  and  Guru  Granth  Sahib',  and 
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Talib  (20)  in  his  book,  'An  Introduction  to  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib', 
have  mentioned  that  one  of  the  sloks  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  is  of  Guru 
Gobind  Singh.  This  is  obiously  wrong,  since  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  this  view. 

4.5  LANGUAGE  OF  AGGS 

The  bani  in  AGGS  is  in  the  language  spoken  during  their 
period  between  15th  and  17th  century  for  writing  their  bani.  Similarly, 
the  bani  of  the  Bhagats  indicates  that  the  language  used  by  them  was 
the  language  spoken  by  the  people  during  their  period  between  12th 
and  17th  century.  During  the  period  of  Bhagats  and  the  Sikh  Gurus, 
Persian  was  the  official  language  of  the  rulers,  and  Sanskrit  was  the 
language  of  the  Vedas  and  other  sacred  books.  Still  the  Gurus  and 
Bhagats  preferred  to  use  the  language,  spoken  by  the  people,  so  that 
their  message  was  easily  understood  by  the  common  people.  If  the 
language  spoken  by  the  peoples  in  the  united  Punjab  about  50  years 
ago  and  the  language  of  Punjabi  literature  of  18th  and  19th  century  is 
compared  with  the  language  of  the  bani,  one  would  easily  agree  to 
accept  that  the  language  of  AGGS  is  archaic  Punjabi  with  various 


There  are  some  verses  (AGGS,  M.  1  &  5,  p.  1353)  compiled 
under  the  heading  of  Sahskriti  Sloks.  According  to  Dr  Gopal  Singh  (7), 
Dr  Sahib  Singh  (16),  and  Talib  (20)  Sahskriti  Sloks  are  not  in  Sanskrit 
but  in  a  language  between  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit.  However,  according 
to  Bhai  Kahn  Singh  (12)  Sahskrit  is  a  language  that  originated  from 
Pali,  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit.  Further  analysis  of  the  language  used  in 
AGGS  clearly  shows  that,  there  is  not  even  a  single  verse  in  AGGS  that 
can  be  identified  as  pure  Sanskrit.  But,  there  is  an  extensive  use  of 
Persian  and  Sanskrit  vocabulary  in  many  verses.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
a  very  interesting  observation  that  the  language  used  by  some  Bhagats, 
who  lived  in  North-eastern,  Central,  and  South-  western  regions  of 
India  (far  away  from  Punjab),  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  archaic 
Punjabi  used  by  the  Sikh  Gurus. 

The  language  spoken  today  in  the  Punjab  (India)  is  quite 
different  from  that  spoken  during  the  period  of  the  Gurus  and  the 
Bhagats  between  the  12th  and  17th  century.  With  time  it  has  become 
rather  difficult  to  understand  and  interpret  it.  Knowledge  of  old  lan- 
guages and  their  grammar  is  essential  to  understand  the  bani  from 
AGGS  fully  and  correctly. 
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from  one  author  to  another.  Even  the  same  author  may  use  different 
systems  in  the  same  book  or  in  the  same  article.  Let  us  examine  "An 
Introduction  to  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib",  by  Dr  Gurbachan  Singh  Talib 


(20),  published  by  the  Punjabi  University,  Patiaia  in  1991,  as  an  ex- 
ample,  in  which  he  has  used  at  least  four  different  systems  for 
referencing  bant  from  AGGS. 

1.  (Japji  2);  (Anandu  1);  {Sukhmani  18.7);  etc.: 

There  is  no  name^of  the  author  and  there  is  no  name  of  the  source 
and  no  page  number  of  the  source,  i.e.,  AGGS.  He  has  emphasized 
the  use  of  name  of  the  bani  like  Japji,  Anandu,  Siddha  Goshti, 
Alahuniyan,  Vars  and  others  with  their  unit  number.  But  there  are 
many  bonis  in  the  AGGS  that  have  no  titles  or  names.  How  could 
these  bonis  be  cited? 

2.  (Sorath  32,  page  617);  (Suhi  1,  page 728);  (Asa  Chhant  10,  page  459); 


Now  there  is  no  name  of  the  bani  and  no  name  of  the  author  and 
no  mention  of  the  source,  i.e.,  AGGS,  but  only  ruga  and  page 
number  are  given.  Here,  he  preferred  to  use  ruga  to  cite  the  verse. 


any  raga. 

3.  (Bihagara  Chhant,  Guru  Ram  Das,  6,  page  541);  (Var  Ramkali, 
Guru  Arjun  Dev,  page 962);  (Guru  Arjun  Dev,  Gouri  99,  page  185); 
(Bhairon,  Guru  Arjun  Dev,  45,  page  1149);  etc.: 

Although  there  are  more  details,  these  are  still  not  consistent. 
Sometimes  the  serial  number  of  the  verse  is  given,  and  at  another 
time  it  is  missing.  Sometime  the  raga  is  first,  other  time  the  author 
is  first.  In  all  the  cases,  the  source,  AGGS,  is  missing.  Moreover, 
there  are  no  such  names  as  Guru  Ram  Das  and  Guru  Arjun  Dev 
attached  to  any  verse  in  AGGS.  The  Sikh  Gurus  have  been  men- 
tioned as  the  succession  number  of  the  Guru  to  the  House  of  Nanak 
in  AGGS,  e.g.,  Guru  Ram  Das  is  mentioned  as  "Mahla  4"  and  Guru 
Arjun  as  "Mahla  5"  as  the  authors  of  their  verse.  He  ignored  the 


{ Guru  Arjun. 
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4.  (Majh  III,  Ashtpadi  32,  page  128);  (Gouri  Cheti  V,  139,  page  210) 
etc.: 


There  is  the  name  of  raga  and  also  the  succession  number,  but  the 
word  "Mahla"  is  missing  and  so  is  the  source,  i.e.,  AGGS.  Until 
Mahla  is  written  before  III  or  V,  this  number  could  designate 
anything. 

As  a  rule,  the  reference  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  but  it 
should  give  complete  information.  However,  sometime  more  than  six 
types  of  citations  have  been  used  by  the  same  author  in  the  same  book 
or  the  same  paper.  It  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  no  consistency  in 
referencing  bani  from  AGGS  for  research  papers,  books  or  popular 
articles.  Therefore,  there  is  a  dire  need  of  a  standard  reference  system 
for  bani  in  AGGS.  Let  us  consider  the  following: 

I.  The  source  of  bani  should  be  given.  Here  it  is  the  Aad  Guru 
Granth  Sahib  published  by  the  SGPC  and  the  text  has  been 
standardized  on  1430  pages  (1).  No  other  source  of  AGGS  except 
that  published  by  the  SGPC  should  be  cited.  The  abbreviation, 
AGGS,  should  be  used  for  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib. 

II.  The  name  of  the  author  should  be  given.  In  case  of  the  Sikh  Gurus 
they  should  be  referred  to  by  their  succession  number  to  the 
House  of  Nanak  in  the  form  of  Mahla  (abbreviated  as  M.),  e.g., 
Guru  Nanak  as  M  1,  Guru  Angad  as  M.  2,  and  so  on,  according 
to  the  system  designed  by  Guru  Arjun.  When  the  author  is  a 
Bhagat,  Saint  or  Bhatt  his  name  should  appear  as  Kabir,  Farid, 
Namdev,  Dhanna,  Kal,  Bal,  Sal,  and  so  on.  They  cannot  be 
referred  to  as  Mahla.  Because  the  title,  Mahla,  is  reserved  for  the 
Sikh  Gurus  only.  ^ 

III.  The  page  number  should  be  given  as  standardized  by  the  SGPC. 

IV.  Ragas  need  not  be  mentioned  because  there  are  some  verses  of 
bani  without  any  rag. 

V.  The  name  of  the  bani  need  not  be  mentioned  because  some  bants 
are  without  any  name  or  title. 

Therefore,  it  is  suggested  to  cite  the  bani  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  as 


It  means  this  citation  is  from  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  ab- 
breviated as  AGGS,  which  has  been  published  by  SGPC;  M.  5  means 
that  the  author  is  the  fifth  guru  to  the  House  of  Nanak,  i.e.,  fifth  Nanak 
or  Guru  Arjun;  and  it  appears  on  page  103  of  the  above  source,  i.e., 
AGGS. 

Similarly,  the  bani  of  a  Bhagat,  Saint  or  Bhatt  should  be  ciled 
as  follows: 


It  means  the  citation  is  from  AGGS;  the  author  is  Bhagat 
Kabir;  and  the  page  323  is  of  the  source,  i.e.,  AGGS. 

With  the  above  information,  one  can  easily  find  the  verse  in 
AGGS.  But,  there  is  only  one  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  above  system 
of  citation  when  the  citation  is  from  Jap.  Many  scholars  use  the  title 
Japji  or  Japji  Sahib  for  Jap.  But,  there  is  no  such  title  in  AGGS. 
Therefore,  I  use  the  real  title  "Jap"  as  given  in  AGGS.  As  no  author  has 
been  assigned  to  it  by  Guru  Arjun,  no  Mahla  with  any  succession 
number  can  be  assigned  for  the  verses  from  Jap,  although  many 
scholars  would  agree  that  the  Jap  was  composed  by  Guru  Nanak. 
Therefore,  a  verse  from  Jap  should  be  cited  as  follows: 

AGGS,  <Jap  with  verse  number  >,  <page  number  of  the 
AGGS  > . 

This  is  the  only  exception  in  the  proposed  citation  system 
described  above.  Thus,  the  verse  number  5,  "Thapia  na  jai  lata  na  hoi. .." 


of  Jap  should  be  cited  as  follows: 
AGGS,  Jap  5,  p  2. 

I  have  used  the  word  "verse"  instead  of  commonly  used  word 
"Pauri"  for  verses  from  Jap  because  there  is  no  such  word,  as  Pauri, 
assigned  to  any  of  the  38  verse  of  Jap  in  AGGS.  Nevertheless,  Pauri  has 
been  used  for  many  verses  at  other  places  in  AGGS.  (Note:  The  first 
verse  of  Jap,  i.e.,  Aad  sach  jugad  such...,  and  the  second  verse,  Soche 
soch  no  hovi...,  carry  the  same  numerical,  i.e.,  1.  Thus,  both  verses  could 
be  cited  as  "AGGS,  Jap  1,  p.  L"  and  it  will  not  be  a  problem  to  find 
these  verses  in  AGGS  on  page  1. 


written  in  the  beginning  of  AGGS  before  Jap.  This  first  verse  is 
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commonly  named  as  "Mool  Mantar"  by  many  scholars,  although  there 
is  no  such  title  in  the  AGGS.  As  already  explained,  this  is  not  a  Mool 
Mantar,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  cited  as  such.  As  AGGS  begins  or 
commences  with  this  verse,  it  could  be  cited  as,  'Commencement,. 
Therefore,  the  first  verse  of  AGGS  could  be  cited  as  follows: 

AGGS,  Commencement,  p  1. 

As  the  first  verse  is  a  definition  of  the  Almighty  and  it  is  called 
Manglacharan  in  Punjabi,  it  can  be  more  appropriately  cited  as  follows: 

AGGS,  Manglacharan,  p  1. 

There  is  also  no  standardized  system  to  write  the  reference  of 
the  AGGS  in  the  list  of  "Literature  Cited"  or  in  the  list  of  "References" 
given  at  the  end.  As  we  know  its  title,  the  names  of  the  editors,  the  year 
of  editing  and  the  publishers,  thus  it  could  be  referred  to  as  follows: 

AGGS:  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  1983  (Reprint).  Pp  1430. 
Publishers:  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee 
(SGPC),  Amritsar(l). 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  here  that  these  are  suggestions 
for  further  discussion  by  a  committee  of  Sikh  scholars  under  the 
authority  of  SGPC  to  finalize  the  system  of  referencing  for  bani  from 
AGGS.  Anyhow,  I  would  be  using  this  form  of  citation  in  my  present 
work  and  in  all  of  my  future  publications.  I  would  request  other  scholars 
also  to  use  this  system  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  referencing  bani 
from  AGGS,  until  some  more  effective  system  is  devised  by  the  com- 
mittee of  scholars  under  the  leadership  of  SGPC. 
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OFFSHORE  SIKHS: 
TRUSTS  VS  GURDWARA  ELECTIONS  (FALLOUT) 

Har  Iqbal  Singh  Sara 

1.  Empirically,  it  seems  evident  that  traditional  Sikh  method  is  selec- 
tion rather  than  election. 

2.  Prominently  enough,  the  late  Bhai  Sahib  Sirdar  Kapur  Singh,  ex. 
I.C.S.,  revered  National  Professor  of  Sikhism,  used  to  highlight  this 
historical  conclusion,  founded  in  the  Sikh  precept  of  'numenism'. 
On  that  latter  precept,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  my  old  friend 
and  scholar,  Dr  Gurmail  Singh  Sidhu,  now  of  California,  would 
have  more  to  say,  as  his  inspiration  has  led  him  to  focus  on  that 
subject.  This  alone,  no  doubt,  would  keep  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  Giant  amongst  intellectuals,  as  the  great  Sirdar  was,  alive. 
Because,  Sirdar  Kapur  Singh  oft  emphasized  'numenism'  as  a 
distinguishing  doctrine  of  Sikhism. 

3.  Today,  Sikh  gurdwaras  (Sikh  temples)  are  everywhere.  But  so  are 
Sikh  Gurdwara  'Societies'.  There  appears  to  be  a  'dominos'  effect. 
If  there  is,  or  has  been,  a  Sikh  Gurdwara  Society,  that  is  taken  as 
reason  enough  to  have  one  of  our  own.  One  can  think  of  in- 
numerable Societies,  being  used  by  Sikhs  all  across  Canada  and 
the  U.S.A.  The  usual  declared  purposes  of  such  Sikh  Gurdwara 
Societies  include,  "to  establish  and  operate  places  or  centres  of 
Sikh  religious  worship,  or  gurdwaras,  etc. 

4.  When  it  comes  to  the  property  aspect  of  the  gurdwara  institution, 
one  finds  property  of  land  usually  legally  invested  or  registered  in 
the  name  of  the  particular  Gurdwara  Society.  Because  the  Society, 
as  a  fictional  'person',  can  hold  and  transfer  or  acquire  property. 
The  Society  is  regulated  by  the  rules  of  a  usual  'Societies  Act'.  Thai 
necessitates  the  holding  of  annual  general  meetings,  electing 
directors,  setting  their  powers  and  duties  as  legislated,  keeping 
membership  registers,  Filing  in  government  offices  the  annual 
reports  and  changes  in  directorship  or  registered  office  addresses. 
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All  in  all  a  tedious  and  cumbersome,  and  expensive,  and  restric- 
tive, as  well  as  a  fractious  lay  out.  The  use  of  this  method  of 
gurdwara  management  and  regulation  has  persistently  iltustrated 
its  unsatisfactory  nature.  The  Hindu  press  has  lost  no  time  in 
picking  out  the  inevitable  fights  and  ugly  scenes  precipitated  by 
Gurdwara  elections,  everywhere  in  USA,  Canada  and  U.K.,  thus, 


further  to  depict  Sikhs  as  a  backward  and  uncivilized  community. 


5.  The  question  of  property  and  a  Gurdwara  Society  entails  further 
complexity  and  complication.  How  can  it  be  assumed  that  religious 
offerings  of  money,  for  instance,  harvested  at  Sikh  religious  wor- 
ship in  a  gurdwara,  belongs  to  the  Gurdwara  Society?  Nonethe- 
less, all  money  thus  accumu-  lated  is  taken  into  the  control  of  the 
directors  of  the  particular  Gurdwara  Society,  and  is  at  their  dis- 
posal. They  may  bank  it  in  the  Society's  bank  account,  or  ap- 
propriate it  otherwise,  as  they  may  decide.  The  Society  directors, 
elected  in  the  western  civilization's  style  and  manner,  are  put  in  a 
position  of  authority  where  they  not  only  control  the  property, 
associated  with  the  function  of  a  gurdwara,  but  also  control  the 
quality  of  spiritual  services  dispensed  at  a  particular  gurdwara. 
The  donations,  are  offered  to  the  gurdwara.  Yet  the  directors  of 
the  Society  are  able  to  convert  it  to  the  credit  of  the  statutory 
Society  -  which  has  been  able  to  keep  a  gurdwara.  If  a  gurdwara 
can  be  imagined  as  a  cow,  belonging  to  a  Society,  then  the  offerings 
are  its  milk,  which  the  Society  directors  will  take  as  their  own. 
Indeed,  gurdwara  establishment  can  be  viewed  as  a  good  piece  of 
investment,  which  would  pay  off  dividends  in  terms  of  money, 
political  clout  and  social  status,  to  a  shrewed  individual  or  group. 
No  wonder  gurdwaras  (or  the  Societies  that  keep  them)  are  a 
regular  arena  of  power  psyche  of  the  Charhdi-kala  seeking  Khalsa! 
In  every  city,  there  seems  to  be  a  'parliament'  of  Sikhs  in  north 
America.  It  is  the  local  gurdwara  and  its  elections.  The  reasons 
behind  this  phenomenon  are  quite  obvious  from  the  foregoing 
discussion.  This  gains  an  added  dimension,  since  the  Khalsa  has 
no  other  sovereign  territory  to  call  its  own.  It  is  the  gurdwara  — 
and  the  gurdwara  alone  —  that  fills  the  bill,  in  the  peculiar  vacuum 
of  statelessness. 
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nary  or 'Order'  —  to  borrow  terminology  from  Christian  monastic 
organization  —  throughout  Sikhdom.  It  ought  not  to  be  the  turf  of 
any  changeable  Society  and  its  director  -  who  come  and  go,  as  if 
through  a  revolving  door.  The  functions  of  the  Gurdwara,  its 
property  and  its  income  (from  donations  and  offerings)  must  not 
come  into  the  hands  of  any  directors  of  a  statutory  Society  -  in 
the  business  of  gurdwaras.  It  is  important  that  the  Sikh  nation 
should  ensure  that  crass  'directors'  of  a  venture  must  cease  to 
become  the  policy  makers  of  the  Sikh  religion,  in  different  loca- 
tions. Not  infrequently  they  have  played  into  the  hands  of  our 
political  detractors. 

7.  Consistent  with  Sikh  traditions,  the  function  of  the  North 
American  Gurdwaras  should  be  in  the  hands  of  suitable  Sewaks 
or  volunteers,  committed  enough  to  seek  to  render  selfless  service. 
Their  appointment  should  be  by  common  local  consensus.  The 
method  of  casting 'parchis' (or  casting  lots)  has  been  historically 
used  in  line  with  the  doctrine  of  'numenism'.  Thus,  only  by 
common  consensus,  would  they  be  chosen,  signifying  the  Guru's 
'hukam'  or  divine  will.  They  would  assume  charge  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  a  particular  gurdwara.  The  standard  of  gurdwara  service 
would  be  uniform  and  unadulterated,  everywhere.  The  sole 
motivation  of  individuals  would  be  service  and  service  alone,  for 


the  Guru. 

8.  Such  selfless  service,  in  the  Christian  organization,  is  also  evident , 
That  is  why  there  are  'sidesmen'  in  the  Church  of  England; 
'ushers'  in  the  United  Church  in  Canada,  and  church  'deacons' 
and  other  voluntary  servants  of  the  Christian  religion.  Actually, 
Sikhism  is  a  great  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  role  of 
church  in  Christianity.  Sikhism  is  the  synthesis  of  promise  to  fill 
both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  ambitions  of  the  believer  and 
the  seeker.  The  Guru's  dispensation  is  so  complete.  There  is 
nothing  left  to  be  desired.  The  self-mastery,  made  possible  by  this 
fulfilment,  has  to  be  nothing  but  unique,  in  man's  experience. 

A  SUGGESTION: 

9.  In  this  perspective,  it  is  suggested  that  when  a  gurdwara  is  to  be 
established  or  founded,  when  it  is  to  be  invested  with  property 
(land,  money,  or  both),  the  Sikh  donors  (settlors)  should  first 
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consider  creating  a  trust,  appointing  trustee/s.  A  trust  should  be 
created  for  the  benefit  of  the  gurdwara  and  itssangat  or  congrega- 
tion and  the  Sikh  public.  A  trust  usually  has  some  fund  or  money 
which  is  to  be  administrated.  Income,  such  as  offerings,  could  well 
be  part  of  the  same  trust  funds,  and  included  therein.  This  would 
form  an  arrangement  of  an  almost  permanent  nature,  not  suscep- 
tible to  the  unsettling  and  unpredictable  changes  consequent  to 
the  administration  through  a  society  or  incorporation,  and  a  suc- 
cession of 'directors'. 

10.  Trusts  are  created  either  by  the  act  of  a  party,  or  by  operation  of 
law  —  such  a  resulting  trust,  or  a  constructive  trust.  In  most  cases, 
at  least  3  people  are  involved  when  a  trust  is  created: 

The  Settlor         —  who  creates  the  trust; 

The  Trustee       —  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  trust; 

The  beneficiary  -  for  whose  benefit  the  trust  is  created, 
property. 

11.  By  definition,  therefore,  a  trust  is  an  equitable  obligation  created 
by  the  'settlor',  binding  the  'trustee'  -  to  deal  with  the  trust 
property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  'beneficiary'. 

The  'settlor'  (such  as  the  Sikh  public  or  donors)  himself  may  be  a 
beneficiary.  And  any  one  of  the  beneficiaries  may  enforce  the 
obligation. 

12.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  gurdwaras  and  their  property,  espe- 
cially in  Britain,  Canada  and  U.S.A.,  it  would  be  well  to  focus  on 
express  trusts,  created  dbring  lifetime,  by  the  method  of  specific 
documents,  for  particular  purposes.  In  creating  express  trusts, 
some  common  methods  of  creating  these  trusts  are: 

a.  A  declaration  by  the  owner  of  property  that  he  (or,  It,  if  it 
is  a  Society  or  company)  holds  it  as  Trustee  for  another 
person; 

It  is  here,  that  it  can  be  possible  that  a  Gurdwara  Society  would 
declare  that  property  recorded  or  registered  in  its  name,  is  held 


Gurdwara  congregation.  If  such  'declaration'  is  filed,  there  is  no 
need  for  conveyance  of  the  property  and  no  passing  of  legal  title. 


b.  A  transfer,  during  life  time,  of  the  legal  title  to  the  property 
by  the  owner  to  another  person  as  trustee,  either  for  the 
transferor  himself  (such  as  the  donor  Sikh  public  or 
group),  or,  more  usually,  for  a  third  person  (which  could, 
for  instance,  be  the  Sikh  congregations,  or  even  a  Sikh 


For  example,  A  may  give  a  share  certificate  to  B,  and  cause  it  to 
be  registered  in  B's  name  and  B  is  to  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  C. 

It  is  important  also,  that  directions  contained  in  a  Trust  must  be 
imperative. 

13.  For  comparison,  the  pattern  of  monastic  church  organization  may 
be  viewed  at  least  as  a  point  of  reference,  in  the  north  American 
Sikhs'  search  for  a  better  role  and  management  of  centres  of  Sikh 
religious  worship  -  the  gurdwaras.  Since  early  English  history, 
the  instrument  of  'trust'  has  played  the  desired  role  to  make 
possible  the  endowment  of  property  for  the  propagation  and 
maintenance  of  Christian  beliefs.  Only  thus  had  the  monasteries 
been  able  to  provide  the  vital  support  to  the  poor  and  the  needy 
in  Christendom.  Sikhism  and  Christianity  are  prominent  in  em- 


14.  Visiting  in  Devorishire,  England,  last  year,  I  took  a  tour  to  Buckfast 
abbey,  of  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks.  It  is  not  too  far  from 
Plymouth,  on  the  west  coastal  district  of  Devon.  The  abbey  had 
been  wiped  out,  and  disappeared  altogether,  in  result  of  Henry 
VIIi's  supremacy,  and  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  When 
Henry  came  to  the  throne  in  1509  A.D.  much  of  the  land  in  the 
kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Church. 

The  cathedrals,  monasteries,  chapels,  and  abbeys  held  estates,  by 
the  income  of  which  they  were  maintained.  Henry  the  Tudor  took 
it  away  from  them.  It  caused  much  suffering  to  the  poor,  because 
the  hungry,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  always  been  certain  of  a  meal 
at  the  monastery  gate.  Our  gurdwaras  are  a  modern  resonance  of 
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The  history  of  gurdwaras  has  indeed  shaped  the  history  of  the  Sikh 
nation.  The  Nankana  Sahib  liberation  front,  the  Jallianwala  Bagh 
agitation  in  Amritsar,  and  other  assertions  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Sikh  church,  are  an  important  portion  of  the  Anglo-Sikh  history, 
following  the  loss  of  the  Sikh  kingdom  to  the  Whitehall. 

In  any  case,  Father  Nicholas  conducted  us  on  a  intimate  lour  of 
the  Buckfast  abbey  church.  We  learned  that  it  was  the  absolute 
and  single-minded  dedication  of  just  a  few  monks  that  redis- 
covered the  old  foundations  of  the  lost  abbey,  earlier  this  century. 
Then,  just  6  monks,  who  learned  some  skills  on  the  job, 
reconstructed,  over  a  period  of  35  years,  the  present  simple  abbey 
in  Gothic  style  of  a  pleasant  aspect.  It  was  finished  in  1935.  There 
it  stands  today,  in  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  Devonshire 
countryside  and  its  coastal  hills.  Yet,  it  wasn't  there  for  4  centuries! 

What  struck  me  particularly  inside,  was  explanation  of  Father 
Nicholas  about  the  figures  of  two  deer  (bucks)  etched  on  the  front 
side  of  the  box-like  table  before  the  altar.  The  deer,  he  explained, 
thirsts  for  stream  water,  in  biblical  allegory,  and  is  symbolic  of 
man's  thirst  for  the  Supreme.  Well,  said  I,  this  is  certainly  most 

remarkable.  Because,  the  Sikh  gospel  of  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib, 
is  also  replete  with  similar  similes.  The  oriental  imagery  recalls  the 
anguished  longing  of  Sarang,  Papiha,  Catrick,  feathered  creatures 
of  different  kind,  for  a  drop  of  the  rain  water,  conjuring  the  same 
thirst  for  God's  name  (Naam),  attested  to  in  the  altar  decorations 
of  the  Buckfast  abbey  church.  'Bhaj,  Sarang  Pani',  and  many  other 
references  in  the  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  repeat  the  same  spirit  in 
our  religion. 


15.  In  this  perspective,  it  is  high  time  for  western  Sikhs  to  reanalyse 
the  role  and  effect  of  Sikh  gurdwara  managements.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  Sikhs,  here  and  elsewhere,  must  have  to  back  away 
from  the  internecine  turmoil  and  friction  that  so  characterizes  our 
gurdwara  elections.  The  competition  for  the  impact  of  theological 
centres,  be  those  Christian  churches,  or  Sikh  gurdwaras,  makes 


SIKHS  AND  SIKHISM  NOW  AND 
BEYOND  2000  IN  CANADA 


Dr  D.S.  Chahal 

INTRODUCTION 

The  original  home  of  the  Sikhs  was  the  North  Western  part  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent  lying  between  the  Jamuna  river  and  the  Indus 
(Sind)  river,  the  Punjab  -  the  Land  of  Five  Rivers.  Their  homeland 
was  reduced  to  the  Land  of  Three  Rivers  after  partition  of  India  in 
1947.  About  3,000  years  ago,  a  peculiar  civilization  originated  in  the 
Punjab.  It  exploited  people  by  dividing  them  into  four  different  castes. 
The  misery  of  the  people  under  casteism  opened  the  way  for  reformers 
who  attacked  the  priestly  class  (Brahmins)  and  opposed  the  institution 
of  caste.  Since  then  many  refomers,  e.g.,  Buddha  560-480  BC, 
Ramanand,  Gorakh,  Chaitanya,  Kabir,  and  a  number  of  other  bhagats 
between  the  13th  and  15th  century  CE,  tried  to  liberate  the  people  from 
these  miseries.  But  it  was  Guru  Nanak,  who  through  his  ten  forms, 
the  most  scientific  and  logical  religion,  Sikhism,  during  the 
"1  to  liberate  the  people  from  the  miseries  of  casteism, 
superstitions  (7, 10). 


The  character  of  'daring  much  and  enduring  much'  of  the 
Sikhs  (7),  has  given  them  an  edge  over  other  people.  Therefore,  they 
will  not  hesitate  even  to  endanger  their  lives  to  create  conditions  to 
better  their  living  anywhere  on  this  planet,  the  earth,  or  even  beyond 
this  planet.  The  real  interest  of  immigration  to  Canada  might  have 
originated  in  the  minds  of  Sikh  troops  of  the  British  army  based  at  Hong 
Kong,  when  they,  along  with  other  soldiers,  sailed  from  Hong  Kong  to 
participate  in  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII  in  London.  On  their  way 
to  London,  when  they  arrived  at  Vancouver,  B.C.  on  June  3, 1903,  they 
received  a  rousing  welcome  and  were  well  treated  during  their  stay. 
This  trip  imprinted  a  very  good  impression  of  natural  sceneries  and 
good  climate  of  Vancouver  in  the  minds  of  the  Sikh  troops  (12). 


The  first  group  of  Sikh  immigrants  arrived  in  Vancouver  in 
1913  and  about,  6,000  Sikhs  followed  during  the  next  four  years, 
although  there  are  some  accounts  of  their  arrival  in  Canada  as  early  as 
1886.  Soon  discrimination  against  Sikhs  started  to  grow  and  immigra- 
tion of  non-whites  was  banned.  However,  when  the  ban  was  lifted  after 
the  independence  of  India,  a  continuous  immigration  to  Canada 
started  from  1951  from  Punjab  and  other  countries.  The  Sikh  popula- 
tion of  Greater  Vancouver  and  Metropolitan  Toronto  rose  to  30,000 
each  in  early  1970s  and  rose  to  more  than  50,000  each  in  late  1970s. 
During  the  unrest  in  the  Punjab  in  1980s  several  thousand  Sikhs 
entered  Canada  as  immigrants  legally  and  as  refugees.  At  present  there 
are  about  300,000  Sikhs  forming  about  1.2%  of  the  Canadian  popula- 
tion (12). 

SIKHISM  IN  CANADA 

Sikhism  is  the  most  scientific  and  logical  religion  of  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  being  Brahminized  by  certain  Sikhs.  Through  the 
preaching  by  such  Sikhs,  understanding  of  Sikhism  is  degenerating  at 
a  very  rapid  speed  in  Canada  and  other  countries.  Although  activities 
to  undermine  Sikhism  started  during  the  18th  century  in  India,  it 
entered  its  exponential  phase  after  June  1984,  when  the  Indian  army 
attacked  the  Akal  Takht  and  the  Darbar  Sahib,  the  highest  temporal 
and  spiritual  authorities  in  Sikhism,  respectively.  The  irony  is  that  it  is 
being  done  by  Sikhs,  especially  the  so-called  stmts  (saints),  the  raffs  y 
the  preachers  and  Sikh  politicians  coming  from  India  and  by  those 
living  in  Canada,  through  gurdwaras,  television  programmes,  com- 
munity newspapers,  and  various  Sikh  institutions.  It  is  difficult  to  figure 
out  whether  Brahminization  is  being  done  intentionally  or  ignorantly. 
The  Sikhs,  who  are  introducing  Brahminism  in  Sikhism,  are  called 
Brahrninized  Sikhs  in  this  paper/ 

The  first  sign  of  Brahminization  of  Sikhism  in  Canada  is 
reflected  in  the  popularization  of  a  new  term,  gurughar,  for  gurdwara 
by  these  Brahminized  Sikhs.  In  almost  all  Punjabi  newspapers  and  in 
gurdwaras'  speeches  the  word  gurughar  is  used.  Gurughar  does  not 
convey  the  message  as  is  given  in  gurdwara  (5).  Gurdwara  is  a  modified 
version  of  Guru  dwara  used  by  Guru  Nanak  in  his  bani  where  its 


over  the  control  of  the  gurdwaras.  After  Operation  Blue  Star  in  1984, 
it  became  more  important  for  certain  groups  of  Sikhs  to  have  an 
absolute  control  over  the  gurdwara  administration  than  any  other 
service  to  Sikhism.  Consequently,  fights  over  control  of  gurdwaras  were 
intensified.  However,  the  biggest  attraction  for  certain  Sikhs  to  have 
an  absolute  control  over  the  administration  of  a  gurdwara  in  their 
hands,  is  to  control  the  huge  funds  offered  by  devout  Sikhs.  Therefore, 
brandishing  of  swords  and  presence  of  police  are  not  uncommon 
scenes  inside  and  outside  gurdwaras  in  Canada,  U.S.A.,  Europe,  U.K. 
and  other  countries.  Because  of  the  fights  among  various  groups  to  take 
over  the  control  of  the  management  of  gurdwaras,  many  cases  of 
litigation  have  been  registered  in  the  courts  (5).  S.  Saran  Singh,  Editor 
of  the  Sikh  Review,  Calcutta  puts  the  fighting  in  gurdwaras  in  a  nutshell 
as  follows  (A  note  in  ref.  #  13):  "There  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
among  office  bearers  of  gurdwara  mangement  everywhere  to  play 
power  politics.  Wrangling  over  control  of  gurdwaras'  funds  is  not 
uncommon.  Entrenched  members  consider  the  gurdwara  property  as 
their  fiefdom  and  adopt  unethical  practices  to  retain  control,  resulting, 
sometimes,  in  unseemly  civil  and  criminal  litigation." 

In  some  gurdwaras  nobody  except  amritdharis  can  recite  the 
AGGS,  speak  from  the  dais,  or  even  distribute  parsad  or  langar. 
However,  according  to  Sikh  Rahit  Maryada  (Sikh  code  of  conduct), 
published  by  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Parbhandak  Committee  (SGPC), 
any  Sikh  has  the  right  to  do  that.  Unfortunately,  the  definition  of  a  Sikh 
given  in  the  Rahit  Maryada  is  not  understood  properly  by  these  Brah- 
minized  Sikhs.  (For  more  discussion  on  definition  of  a  Sikh  see  ref.  # 
4).  The  above  action  of  the  amritdharis  is  just  an  equivalent  to  Brah- 
minism  according  to  which  only  Brahmins  can  recite  Vedas  or  mantras 
to  non  Brahmins.  Some  amritdharis  even  do  not  eat  any  thing,  if 
prepared  or  served  by  a  non-amritdhari.  It  appears  that  such  am- 
ritdharis (Brahminized  Sikhs)  look  at  other  Sikhs  as  equivalent  to  the 
sudras  (low  caste).  They  are  worse  than  the  Brahmins  because  at  least 
Brahmins  taisarahds  or  other  bhojans  from  non-Brahmins  without  any 
hesitation  (5).  Tension  between  amritdharis  and  Sikhs  is  increasing 
everyday  in  gurdwaras  since  the  1984  events  in  the  Punjab  and  other 
places  in  India.  Recently,  a  direct  conflict  between  Sikhs  and 
amaritdharis  happened  in  Surrey  gurdwara,  BC  on  the  appointment  of 
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gurdwara  (6).  It  was  aJso  mentioned  that  the  new  proposed  conditions, 
to  be  amritdhari  for  the  President  and  the  Secretary  General,  were 
rejected  by  the  court.  Until  and  unless  the  gurdwaras  are  brought 
under  one  umbrella  organization  and  the  new  Rahit  Maryada  (to  be 
formulated  as  discussed  later),  it  will  not  be  possible  to  contain  the 


Keeping  in  view  the  above  situation  of  gurdwaras,  there  is  a 
direct  need  of  an  umbrella  organization  of  the  Sikhs  in  Canada  and 
other  countries.  This  should  look  after  proper  functioning  of 
gurdwaras,  proper  use  of  funds  for  propagation  of  Sikhism  through 
seminars,  television,  publication  of  books,  establishment  of  education- 
al institutions  and  Sikh  Chairs  in  the  Universities,  preaching  of  Sikhism 
in  its  real  perspective,  popularizing  the  Sikh  heritage,  etc.  "Taking 
necessary  steps  to  bring  the  Sikh  Gurdwaras  under  a  single  system  of 
administration  with  a  view  to  running  them  according  to  the  basic  Sikh 
forms  and  to  pool  their  resources  for  the  propagation  of  Sikhism  on  a 
wider  and  more  impressive  scale",  was  also  recognized  in  the  Anandpur 
Sahib  Resolution  on  October  16th  and  17th,  1973  (11).  Thus,  an  idea 
to  formulate  such  a  Sikh  organization  originated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Sikhs  of  Canada  during  1980s  (8).  The  attack  by  the  Indian  Army  on 
the  Akal  Takht  and  the  carnage  of  the  Sikhs  in  Delhi  and  other  parts 
of  India  during  June  and  November  1984,  respectively,  accelerated  the 
process  and  many  Sikh  organizations  mushroomed  in  Canada.  How- 
ever, none  of  these  organizations  has  succeeded  to  bring  all  the 

>in 


the  gurdwaras'  adrninistration. 

Recently  formation  of  another  organization,  "Ontario 
Gurdwara  Management  Board"  (OGMB),  was  proposed  by  the 

Ontario  under  one  administration  (9).  The  constitution  of  OGMB  has 
been  examined  by  the  Jathedar  of  Akal  Takht,  Professor  Manjit  Sii 
and  his  7-member  advisory  committee  of  scholars; 
cutta,  Secretary  SGPC,  Amritsar;  and  also  by  a  dozen  more 
from  India  and  Canada. 

All  the  above  scholars  and  authorities  on  Sikhism  have  ac- 
in 
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such  an  organization  under  the  control  of  the  Panj  Piyare  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Akal  Takht  (in  ref.  #  9).  But  nobody  has  given  any 
serious  thought  to  look  into  the  consistency  and  the  validity  of  the 
constitution'frora  a  legal  point  of  view  and  the  implications  of  applying 
the  Sikh  Rahit  Maryada  (drafted  by  scholars  of  1930s  and  40s  )  for  the 
highly  advanced  civilization  of  the  Space  Age  and  Computer  Age.  In 
fact,  the  present  society  is  fast  moving  towards  the  evolution  of  a  new 
civilization  during  the  21st  century.  Onlytwo  scholars,  Dr  Suba  Singh 
of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar  and  S.  Saran  Singh,  IAS,  Editor  of  The 
Sikh  Review,  Calcutta  have  pointed  out  to  look  into  the  constitution 
legally  and  on  the  lines  similar  to  that  of  SGPC  (in  ref.  #  9).  In  this 
constitution,  almost-absolute  powers  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Panj 
Piyare  whose  qualifications  are;  to  be  amritdharis  at  least  for  five  years 
without  any  academic  qualification.  The  other  condition  for  them  is 
that  they  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Sikhism  without  mentioning  what  would  be  the  criteria  to  evaluate  this 
qualification.  And  the  selection  is  based  on  picking  up  the  names  at 
random  -  parchi  system,  i.e.,  a  lottery  system  or  a  gambling  system. 
This  system  of  selecting  a  person  for  administration  purposes  in  a 
advanced  civilized  society  is  not  acceptable,  although  Dr  Pritam  Singh 
and  S.  Gurdev  Singh  Sangha  have  written  very  strongly  in  the  favour  of 
the  parchi  system  (in  ref.  #  9).  There  is  almost  no  freedom  of  speech 
in  the  gurdwaras  in  this  constitution. 

Moreover,  the  Sikh  Rahit  Maryada,  published  by  SGPC  in 
1945,  should  be  taken  seriously  by  the  Sikhs.  Because  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  code  is  most  important  before  it  is  applied.  If  it  is  a 
code  then  it  must  be  written  like  a  code  and  should  be  interpreted  as 
a  code  (Code  =  a  systematic  statement  of  a  body  of  law;  especially:  one 
given  statutory  force).  Since  it  is  considered  as  a  statute  it  ought  to  be 
free  from  redundancies  and  uncertainties,  and  must  not  be  capable  of 
being  understood  in  two  or  more  possible  senses.  But  it  is  not  so  with 


Beside  being  good  business  peoples,  professors,  teachers, 
scientists,  medical  doctors,  technologists,  and  labourers,  the  Canadian 
Sikhs  are  becoming  active  in  the  politics  of  their  new  homeland, 
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are  MLAs  in  the  government  of  BC.  Dr  Gulzar  Cheema  is  MLA  in 
Manitoba.  Gurbax  Singh  Malhi  and  Herb  Dhaliwal  are  MP's  from 
Toronto  area.  Beside  the  active  participation  on  common  Canadian 
issues,  Mr.  Gurbax  Singh  Malhi  speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
make  the  Members  of  Parliament  and  the  Senators  and  the  Canadians 
understand  Sikhs  and  Sikhism.  This  year  he  celebrated  the  Annual 
Baisakhi  Day  (the  Sikh  Nation's  Birthday)  in  a  beautiful  Common- 
wealth Room  below  the  Peace  Tower,  which  was  attended  by  Prime 
Minister  Jean  Chretien,  House  Leader  and  Solicitor  General  Herb 
Gray,  Finance  Minister  Paul  Martin,  Minister  of  Immigration  Sergio 
Marchi,  Senators  and  30  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  Punjabi 
Media  of  Canada.  It  is  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canada  that  a 

BEYOND  2000 

In  the  past,  the  Mughals  tried  to  liquidate  the  Sikhs  but  failed. 
Instead,  the  Sikhs  emerged  as  a  strong  political  force  (Sikh  Empire 
J 799- 1849)  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  Indian  subcontinent.  But 
there  has  been  continuous  degeneration  after  the  death  of  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh  in  1839.  Nevertheless,  the  attack  by  the  Indian  Army  on 
the  Akal  Takht  and  the  general  carnage  of  the  Sikhs  in  India,  especially 
in  Delhi,  during  1984  paved  the  way  for  the  evolution  of  a  new  leader- 
ship of  the  Sikhs  and  to  look  into  Sikhism  in  the  light  of  the  modern 
political  situation  and  the  present  advances  in  the  civilization  by  the 
new  discoveries  of  science. 

Sikh  identity  at  has  been  clearly  defined.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, some  misguided  young  Sikhs  are  moving  away  from  it  in  Canada 
as  well  as  in  India.  A  young  Sikh  Canadian,  Gurpreet  Kaur  Rana  (in 
ref.  #  2)  feels  as  follows:  "If  the  future  of  the  Sikh  community  is  to  be 
found  in  the  beliefs  and  the  actionsof  Sikh  youth,  then  the  future  of  the 
Sikh  Community  as  it  enters  the  21sl  century  is  assuredly  unclear".  On 
the  other  hand,  Sutantar  Singh  (in  ref.  #  2)  expressed  his  view  as 
follows:  "Enthusiasts,  through  their  prism,  foresee  the  spread  of  Sik- 
hism even  though  there  is  no  strong  mechanism  to  propagate  Sikhism". 
However,  I  foresee  a  very  good  future  of  Sikhism  beyond  2000  provided 
it  Ls  portrayed  scientifically  and  logically  based  on  Gurbani  incor- 
porated in  the  AGGS  by  the  Fifth  Nanak,  Guru  Arjun  and  the  Tenth 
Nanak,  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  and  there  is  free  deliberation  of  Gurbani 
in  the  gurdwaras  (3,  4, 5). 


To  achieve  the  above  objectives,  a  strong  collaboration  be- 
tween the  SGPC  and  an  Advisory  Board  comprising  Sikh  intelligentsia 
at  the  national  and  international  levels  having  expertise  in  Gurbani, 
Sikh-  and  other  history,  various  sciences,  law,  administration,  lan- 
guages, psychology,  etc.,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Akal  Takht,  is  needed. 
This  body  should  formulate  a  new  code  of  conduct  and  a  constitution 
for  an  International  Gurdwara  Prabhandak  Committee  (IGPC),  each 
for  Canada,  USA,  UK,  and  other  countries.  This  body  of  experts 
should  also  write  a  model  book,  "Principles  of  Sikhism"  based  on  a 
scientific  and  logical  analysis  of  Gurbani  ignoring  unauthentic  ancient 
writings  and  mythical  works.  Both  the  projects  should  be  ready  before 
the  celebration  of  the  300th  Birthday  Anniversary  of  the  Sikh  Nation 
in  1999  for  the  guidance  of  the  future  Sikh  generations  beyond  2000. 

IGPC  for  Canada  and  other  countries  on  the  auspicious  da 
300th  Birthday  Anniversary  of  the  Sikh  Nation. 
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I  SIKH  IDENTITY 


The  essential  doctrines  of  a  relgion  determine  its  identity.  Sikh 
identity  can  be  found  only  in  its  primary  source,  Aad  Guru  Granth 
Sahib  and  the  history  of  the  Guru  period  (1469-1708).  No  identity  of 
Sikh  religion  can  be  based  on  secondary  sources.  Political  ups  and 
downs  entered  Sikh  history  only  after  1708  when  attempts  were  made 
to  diffuse  the  Sikh  identity.  But,  as  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  the  base 


studies  cannot  determine  the  identity  of  the  Sikh  religion,  as  it  is 
Numinous  based.  Many  politically  oriented/intentional  writers  are  still 
attacking  the  independent  Sikh  identity.  It  is  a  challenge  for  Sikh 
scholars  of  the  next  century  to  continue  propagating  the  Sikh  religious 


has  its  recorded  revelation  available  and  authenticated  in  the  form  of 
Kartarpuri  Bir.  Some  missionaries  are  attacking  its  authenticity.  Sikh 
scholars  in  the  21st  century  must  continue  their  efforts  to  confront  any 
future  controversies  regarding  Kartarpuri  Bir.2 


The  Congress  leaders,  prior  to  1947,  made  many  promises  to 
the  Sikhs  to  the  effect  that  after  the  Britishers  leave  India,  they  would 
have  a  glow  of  freedom  in  North  India.  After  1947,  all  such  committ- 
ments were  violated.  Although  there  is  enough  academic  evidence 
available  to  show  that  the  Punjab  problem  is  an  economic  and  political 
problem,  it  is  being  dubbed  as  a  problem  of  fundamentalism.  Such 
scholars  usually  say  "Fundamentalism  among  the  Sikhs  today  is  ap- 
parently the  basic  cause  of  current  political  unrest  in  India  It  is 


III.  PUNJAB  PROBLEM 
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primarily  a  movement  of  resistance  and  a  universe  characterized  by 
incoherence  and  disorder".  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  con- 
tention, and  the  hard  political  and  economic  problems  of  the  Punjab 
are  not  being  presented  in  their  proper  perspective.  This  academic 
challenge  for  Sikh  scholars  will  continue  into  the  next  century.  Sikh 
scholars  must  accept  this  challenge,  and  highlight  the  economic  and 
political  problems  in  T 


IV. 

In  recent  years,  attempts  have  been  made  to  study  the  Sikh 
Scripture  through  Judaeo-Christian  approaches,  which  are  inap- 
plicable to  the  Sikh  Scripture.  Such  attempts  are  being  made  to  diffuse 
the  originality  of  the  revelatory  nature  of  the  Sikh  Scripture.  By  defini- 
tion, textual  analysis  means  "to  find  the  original".  Sikhs  have  the  original 
scripture,  so  textual  analysis  does  not  apply  to  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib. 
System  of  textual,  or  redaction  analysis  is  also  inapplicable  to  the  Sikh 
Scripture,  as  Guru  Arjun  compiled  and  authenticated  the  Sikh  Scrip- 
ture in  order  to  avoid  any  confusion.  He  established  the  famous 
doctrine  oiKachi  vs.  Pakki  or  Sachi  bani  thereby,  rendering  all  other 
manuscript  irrelevant  whether  written  before  or  after  1604.  It  is  a  very 
serious  challenge  for  the  21st  century  Sikh  scholars  to  continue  to 
promote  the  Sikh  doctrine  of  Kachi  vs.  Sachi  I 

V.  SIKHISM:  RELIGION  OF  NUM INA  - 

Numinous  experience  is  inherent  in  Fries's  Ahndung  (long- 
ing), Schleiermachar's  Feeling,  Kant's  Things  in  Themselves 
(noumena)  and  Kapur  Singh's  Antithesis  of  phenomena.  It  stands  for 
the  holy  minus  its  moral  factor  and  without  any  rational  aspect.  It  is 
irreducible  to  any  other  factor.  Numinous  consciousness  involves  shak- 
ing fear  or  repulsion,  and' an  element  of  powerful  fascination.  It  can 
only  be  understood  by  "ideograms",  i.e.,  not  through  logic,  but  only 
symbolically.  The  core  of  religious  experience  is  inherent  in  the  aware- 
ness of  non-moral  holiness  as  a  category  of  value.  This  category  of  value 
is  called  numina.  Numina  means  a  spiritual  experience  of  reality 
peculiar  to  religion.  The  numinous  experience  is  the  core  and  base  of 
Sikh  religion  and  its  ingredients,  i.e.,  religiously  sensitive  mind  in 
relation  to  his/her  apprehension  of  himself/herself  and  universe 
around  him/her.  The  ultimate  reality  is  not  comprehensible  through 

.  Sikhism  is  a  religion 
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of  Naam  (neumin),  which  is  asserted  through  30,000  hymns  of  the  Sikh 
Scripture  through  revealed  statements,  literary  similies  and  allusions. 
Naam  is  God  and  God  is  Naam,  and  the  practice  of  religion  revolves 
around  Naam.  The  Sikh  religious  thought  cannot  be  interpreted 
through  any  phenomenal  process.  Naam  is  timeless.  Recently,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  dub  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib  as  a  16th 
century  philosophy,  which  should  be  changed  to  fit  the  present  post 
technical  and  capitalistic  society  of  the  20th  century.  One  must  under- 
stand that  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  Shabad  Guru  and  a  direct 
revelation  which  cannot  be  changed.  The  man  of  technical  and 
capitalistic  era  of  the  20th  century  has  the  same  wicked  or  worse  mind 
than  16th  century  human  beings  had.  Only  the  numinous  nature  of  Sikh 
philosophy  can  change  this  man  and  not  the  egoistic  man  of 
phenomenal  society,  and  vice  versa.  Such  challenges  to  Sikh  philosophy 
will  continue  in  the  21st  century  and  Sikh  scholars  must  answer  them 

.  5 


The  primary  source  for  study  of  Sikh  religion  and  its  ic 
is  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  Any  study  based  on  secondary  sources 
alone,  will  not  be  appropriate,  and  can  create  confusion.  Sikhs  must 
work  very  hard  to  find  the  history,  authorship,  and  internal  consistency 
of  such  secondary  sources  and  an  appropriate  perspective  before  they 
can  be  used  for  Sikh  studies.  This  issue  is  highly  sensitive  and  needs 
meticulous  handling.  This  is  the  most  challenging  academic  issue, 
which  Sikh  scholars  of  the  21st  century  must  face.6 

VII.  SIKH  BHAKTI  VS.  HINDU  BHAKTI 

The miri-piri  concept  of  Sikhism  is  unique.  It  started  with  Guru 
Nanak,  and  was  given  a  more  visible  expression  by  Guru  Hargobind. 
Many  academics  are  creating  confusion  by  mixing  the  Sikh  Bhakti  and 
the  Hindu  Bhakti.  Sikh  Bhakti  is  an  active  Bhakti,  while  Hindu  Bhakti 
is  passive.  The  concept  of  Shakti  and  Bhakti  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  miri-piri  concept.  Some  scholars  fail  to  see  the  difference,  and 
confuse  Sikhism  with  the  Bhakti  movement.  This  exercise  seems  to  be 
diffusing  the  independent  identity  of  the  Sikh  religion.  It  is  a  gTcat 
challenge  for  Sikh  scholars  in  the  21st  century  to  put ! 
Hindu  Bhakti  in  appropriate  perspective. 7,8 
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Vffl.  SIKH  WORLD- VIEW 

Most  of  the  higher  religions  have  either  become  dichotomous, 
or  are  withdrawing  from  the  main  fields  of  social  responsibility,  and 
human  reason  feels  frustrated.  Sikh  Gurus  express  a  comprehensive 
world-view  of  hope  and  eternal  relevance.  Sikhism  is  universal  in  its 
approach,  always  anxious  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  those  who  aim 
at  harmony  and  well  being  of  man.  Guru  Nanak  proclaimed  that  his 
mission  was  to  steer  man  across  the  turbulent  sea  of  life  with  the  help 
of  other  godmen.  This  is  included  in  the  everyday  prayer  of  the  Sikhs. 
"May  God  Bless  all  Mankind."  Sikh  scholars  in  the  21st  century  must 
continue  to  propagate  this  basic  Sikh  world-view  towards  humanity.9 


Ideological  challenge  is  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
religious  thought.  In  fact,  it  may  even  be  desirable  for  better  under- 
standing of  religious  doctrines,  since  it  helps  the  adherents  to  affirm 
their  faith.  But  no  religion  can  run  its  affairs  until  there  is  a  strong 
central  authority  to  deal  with  such  challenges.  Akal  Takht  (worldwide) 
and  SPGC  (India)  are  the  only  custodians  of  Sikhism.  Sikh  masses  need 
to  be  educated  about  the  importance  and  significance  of  Akal  Takht. 
A  lot  of  confusion  is  being  created  about  the  institution  of  Akal  Takht 
these  days.  It  is  the  concensus  of  the  Sikh  community,  especially  those 
who  have  moved  away  from  India,  that  in  order  to  save  Sikhism  from 
going  the  protestant  way,  like  Christianty,  there  is  an  immediate  need 
to  set  up  an  office  of  the  Akal  Takht  in  the  west,  so  that  the  Sikh 
institutions  in  the  west  also  can  come  under  the  control  of  Akal  Takht 
Sahib,  Amritsar.  There  is  a  need  to  evolve  a  system/secretariat/senate 
under  Akal  Takht  and  to  "form  a  think  tank  to  advise  the  custodians 
regarding  religious,  academic,  social,  and  political  day  to  day  problems 
of  the  Sikhs  in  India  and  abroad.  The  Sikh  perspective  on  different 


Personal  guruship  was  ended  by  the  Tenth  Guru  after  finaliz- 
ing the  Sikh  mission  and  sanctifying  and  passing  succession  to  Guru 
Granth  Sahib  as  future  living  Guru  of  the  Sikhs.  He  was  very  clear  that 


that 
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is  plenty  of  historical  evidence  which  endorses  the  above  significant 
Sikh  doctrine.  In  spite  of  this,  many  Dehdhari  gurus  and  sants  are 
proliferating  in  India  and  abroad  supported  by  political  enemies  of  the 
Sikhs.  The  present  day  holders  of  the  Sikh  chairs  in  Western  Univer- 
sities are  trying  to  confuse  such  a  significant  Sikh  doctrine  of  Guru 
tnanyo  Granth,  by  the  Tenth  Guru  in  1708.  Such  attempts  will  be 
continued  in  the  next  centuries.  It  is  a  great  challenge  for  Sikh  scholars 
in  the  next  century  to  preserve  such  historically  proven  doctrines  and 
to  stop  the  misleading  propaganda  of  Sant  Samaj  and  Dehdhari  gurus. 

11,12 


A  lot  of  research  has  been  going  on  in  Western  Universities, 
e.g.,  Dr  Oberoi's  Ph.D.  from  Australian  National  University  in  1987; 
Dr  Gurinder  Mann  from  Columbia  in  1993,  "Making  of  Sikh  Scripture"; 
and  Lou  Fennech  from  Toronto  in  1995,  "Tradition  of  Sikh  Martyr- 
dom". All  the  above  Ph.D.  dissertations  have  been  restricted  from  the 
public.  Nobody  is  objecting  to  any  research,  but  ill-motivated  and 
unethical  work  needs  to  be  condemned.  If  future  generations  read  the 
wrong  books,  they  will  get  the  wrong  answers.  It  is  a  great  challenge  for 

century  to  continue  closely 


In  my  opinion,  the  above  topics  are  the  major  academic- 
challenges  which  mainstream  Sikh  scholars  must  face.  If  these  are  not 
responded  to  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  eslablished  in  Aad  Sri 
Guru  Granth  Sahib,  they  will  affect  the  psyche  of  the  20  million  Sikhs 
at  large,  who  follow  and  pray  before  Aad  Guru  Granth  Sahib  in  their 
homes  and  gurdwaras  daily.  Sikhs  living  in  India  and  Punjab  may  get 
away  with  some  of  the  problems,  as  they  are  living  in  the  area  where 
Sikhism  was  born.  Sikhs  who  have  migrated  out  of  India  cannot  escape 
the  deleterious  effects  of  such  wrong  literature,  because  the  coming 
generation  may  not  be  able  to  visit  Punjab.  If  they  want  to  find  their 
great  heritage,  they  can  only  consult  the  available  literature.  If  they  read 
the  wrong  books,  they  will  get  the  wrong  answers  and  will  start  doubting 
the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  our  living  Guru  (Guru  Granth  Sahib), 
and  the  great  heritage  given  to  us  by  the  Gurus.  The  above  academic- 
issues  are  great  challenges  for  Sikh  scholars  in  the  21st  century.  We 
je  Sikh  scholars  will  face  such  challenges  and  ensure  for  the  Sikh 

jor  world  religions. 
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SIKHISM:  PATTERNS  OF  SEARCH  FOR  JUSTICE 


Dr  N.  Muthumohan 

I  INTRODUCTION 

The  concept  of  justice  is  a  late-comer  to  philosophy  and 
religion.  A  modern  sociologist  wonders  "how  recent  and  belated  is  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  equality"  in  human  thought  (Louis  Dumonl, 
1980:11).  For  centuries,  humanity  has  believed  that  inequality  is  the 
law  of  life.  The  greatest  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  for  example, 
did  not  even  suspect  that  a  philosophy  could  be  produced  keeping  in 
mind  the  interests  of  the  slaves.  Greek  philosophy  basically  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  slave-owners  and  their  elite.  We  also  know  the 
history  of  Christianity,  which  once  emerged  as  the  religion  of  slaves, 
soon  transformed  itself  to  serve  as  the  ideology  of  medieval  feudalism 
and  later  of  colonialism.  The  Indian  scene  was  not  any  better  than  its 
European  counterpart.  It  was  even  worse.  From  the  most  ancient 
recorded  history  of  India,  one  finds  that  social  inequality  has  been 
given  religious  sanction.  India  is  considered  as  a  classical  society  of 
Homo  Hierarchicus.  Indian  society  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  hierar- 
chy which  permeates  every  sphere  of  life  from  family  to  state,  and  from 
religion  to  metaphysics.  Andre  Beteille  maintains,  "Caste  has  not  only 
been  a  very  durable  feature  of  Indian  society,  but  its  influence  has 
reached  into  every  sphere  of  its  composite  structure"  (1987:58).  He 
continues,  "Indian  society  has  come  to  signify  not  just  inequality,  but 
inequality  of  the  most  rigid  and  uncompromising  kind"  (1987-34). 

Scholars  have  already  mentioned  that  injustice  has  been 
maintained  in  Hindu  ideology  with  the  help  of  certain  strategies  of 
exclusion  and  oppression  such  as  Varnashramadharma,  theories  of 
karma,  pollution,  guna,  etc.  However,  it  is  often  conceived  that  the 
metaphysics  and  theology  of  Hinduism  are  innocent  of  the  caste 
hierarchy  existing  at  the  social  level.  It  is  perceived  that  metaphysics 
as  a  discipline  of  Transcendental  Reality  is  unaware  of  social  injustice. 
The  present  article  is  intended  to  explore  the  opposite.  It  tries  to  assert 
the  intimate  and  necessary  relations  between  metaphysics  and  justice 
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or  injustice.  Sikhism  in  this  context  appears  to  be  a  major  indigenous 


system  of  metaphysics  and  social  philosophy  together,  permeated  by 
the  idea  of  justice. 

II.  METAPHYSICS  AND  INJUSTICE 

Above  all,  mention  must  be  made  on  the  Vedic  line  of  think- 
ing, starting  from  the  Upanishads  to  Sankara's  Advaita,  which 
gradually  moves  towards  a  dichotomised  perception  of  reality  into 
Brahman  and  atman,  at  one  end,  and  maya  at  the  other  end,  distinctly 
defined  and  counterpoised,  parallel  to  and  in  tune  with  the  historical 
process  of  formation  and  consolidation  of  vamas  and  castes  in  India. 
We  do  not  propose  a  one-to-one  deterministic  relationship  between 
the  conceptual  apparatus  of  Vedantic  philosophy  and  the  social  struc- 
ture prevalent  in  India.  The  inter-relationship  is  very  complex,  and 
subtle  arguments  are  available  to  substantiate  the  Vedantic  thinking 
without  relating  it  directly  to  the  social  system.  However,  the  pattern 
of  thought  and  the  logic  of  exclusion  are  strikingly  similar  between  the 
making  of  metaphysics  and  that  of  the  caste  system.  Vedanta  seeks  to 
locate  the  supreme  idea  of  Brahman  beyond  and  outside  the  pale  of 
actual  life,  which  it  characterises  as  maya  or  illusion.  Brahman  is 
reached  only  after  discriminating  the  empirical  and  social  life  (Neti, 
Neti,  Nirprapanca,  Nirguna,  Nirakara,  etc.).  The  relation  between  the 
reality  of  Brahman  and  earthly  life  is  binary,  hierarchical  and  dis- 
criminative. Even  when  maya  does  not  mean  absolute  nothingness 
according  to  the  subtle  arguments  of  Advaita  philosophers,  it  is  the 
lower  reality,  less  real  like  a  dream  which  is  to  be  overpowered, 
dominated  and  controlled.  The  latter  understanding  is  more  meaning- 
ful in  the  context  of  our  present 'discussion,  as  it  means  a  relationship 
of  power,  domination  and  exclusion  between  the  concepts  of  Brahman 
and  the  world.  It  is  the  same  relationship  of  power,  domination  and 
exclusion  that  characterises  the  caste  hierarchy.  One  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  "Vedanta  was  the  philosophical-cum-religious  binding 
force  of  chuturvamya,  and  consequently,  in  the  course  of  time,  of 
ramification  into  innumerable  castes....  This  inter-relation  is  the  key 
to  a  sober  objective  assessment  of  Vedanta"  (Sardesai,  1976:120).  The 


ment  of  the  concepts  of  the  Brahman  and  atman,  the  central  theme  of 
Vedanta  and  the  development  of  chuturvamya  go  hand  in  hand" 


The  Vedantic  characterisation  of  external  world  as  maya  also 
inculcates  a  negative  attitude  to  nature,  makes  nature  into  raw- 
material,  an  unanimated  'phusis',  a  mere  object,  the  other,  with  which 
man  is  allowed  to  have  any  amount  of  exploitative  relation.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  an  anti-environmental  eco-destructive  system  of  thought. 
The  attitude  to  nature  is  further  extrapolated  to  people  involved  in 
physical  labour  and  they  are  treated  as  raw  material  or  instruments  in 
relation  to  the  supreme  reality  of  Brahman.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in 
corroboration  to  this  type  of  philosophy,  the  vama  ethics  evaluates  the 
people  of  physical  labour  as  low,  impure  and  polluted.  It  must  be 
remembered  here  that  the  Vedantic  idea  of  Brahman  does  not  include 
in  itself  any  moment  of  activity  or  dynamism.  Its  characterisation  of 
nirguna,  attributes  change  and  activity  only  to  the  mayic,  material 
wor  ld.  The  Swarupa  of  Brahman  —  Sat  Chitananda,  i.e.,  pure  reality, 
pure  consciousness  and  pure  bliss  — ,  too,  excludes  any  activity  from 
the  realm  of  Brahman.  Karma ,  even  in  its  best  sense  of  activity,  belongs 
to  the  maya-world.  Not  only  material  activity  but  also  intellectual 
activity  or  logical  thought  does  not  deserve  any  support  in  Vedantic 
philosophy.  "Since,  even  thought  and  reason  are  human  and  hence  a 
material  faculty,  ipso  facto,  Brahman  is  beyond  cognisance  by  reason 
or  thought  as  well.  It  is  acintya,  ajneya,  etc.  (Sardesai,  1976:122). 
However,  this  is  not  only  an  epistemological  issue.  Ontologically,  this 
means  that  the  Brahman -reality  cannot  be  changed  by  any  means, 
material  or  intellectual.  This  shuts  down  all  possibilities  to  transform 
the  reality  by  human  efforts.  Brahman  is  allowed  to  rule  over  the  world 
in  peace,  completely  insured  from  any  attack  from  below.  Louis 
Dumont  confirms  this,  "What  is  characteristic  of  the  Indian  order,  with 
a  division  of  labour  based  upon  the  fundamental  religious  values  (i.e., 
caste  system),  is  a  complete  differentiation  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal"  (1980:278).  Vedanta  postulates  two  absolutely  discon- 

The  above  discussion  shows  clearly  the  intimate  relation 
between  Vedanta  metaphysics  and  the  caste  ordering  of  society.  We 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dichotomy  of  Brahman  and  maya  is 


The  conceptually  made  hierarchy  between  Brahman  and  maya  is  a 
model  to  the  social  classificatory  system  of  castes,  and  vice  versa. 

In  a  similar  vein,  we  want  to  assert  the  inseparable  link 
between  the  Sikh  metaphysics  and  the  Sikh  ideal  of  social  justice. 
However,  by  way  of  preparing  the  ground  for  it,  let  us  digress  to 
register  the  sensitivity  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  to  social  injustice. 

III.  SENSITIVITY  OF  SIKH  GURUS  TO  SOCIAL  INJUSTICE 

The  Sikh  Gurus  were  very  sensitive  to  the  social  evils  of  their 
days.  Sikhism  is  a  grand  response  to  the  social  inequalities  and  oppres- 
sion, found  expressed  in  and  caused  by  the  prevailing  caste  system, 
despotism  of  political  rulers,  hypocrisy  of  religious  leaders  and  as- 
cetics, and  rigidity  of  rituals  and  penances,  preached  and  practised  in 
place  of  true  religion. 

Guru  Amar  Das  indicates  that  a  myriad  errors  flow  out  of 
caste  pride  (Harbans  Singh,  1968:100).  Guru  Nanak  simply  identifies 
himself  with  the  lowest  of  the  low  castes  and  asks  "What  have  I  got  to 
do  with  high  castes"?  (Ibid:  100).  Kabir  addresses  the  Brahmin,  the 
leader  of  the  caste  system, 

"Say,  O  Pandit,  when  were  the  Brahmins  created? 
Do  not  waste  thy  life  by  proclaiming  thy  Brahminhood. 
If  thou  art  a  Brahmin,  born  of  a  Brahmin  woman, 
Why  hast  thou  not  come  through  another  way? 
How  art  thou  a  Brahmin?  How  am  1  a  Sudral 
How  am  1  blood?  How  art  thou  milk"? 

(S.S.  Kohli,  1961:171) 

Guru  Nanak's  religious  mind  encaptures  the  basic  problems 
of  human  existence  in  the  flowing  manner: 

"The  greatest  of  all  sufferings  is  separation  from  God 
Another  is  suffering  of  hunger  and  poverty 
Next  is  the  suffering  from  the  tyrant-aggressor". 


The  religious  suffering  of  Guru  Nanak  is  the  actual  sufferings 
of  the  people  whom  he  passionately  loved,  and  it  is  also  an  expression 
of  the  search  into  the  ultimate  questions  of  existence.  The  compas- 
sionate heart  of  the  great  Guru  cries  out  loudly  and  even  dares  to 
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its  own  master: 

"The  people  wailed  in  their  agony  of  suffering  — 

Didst  Thou  feel  no  compassion  for  them? 

If -a  powerful  foe  molests  one  equally  powerful 

Little  would  be  there  to  complain. 

But  if  a  ferocious  tiger  falls  upon  a  herd  of  ktne 


Possibly,  this  was  the  moment  of  Truth,  moment  of  need  for 
a  revelation,  birth  of  a  new  religion,  religion  of  a  new  type.  Guru 
Nanak's  compassion  for  the  weak,  yearning  for  justice  and  his  com- 
mitment to  God,  all  these  fuse  together  at  this  moment.  This  comes  to 
explain  the  fact  of  an  alternative  metaphysics  of  justice  and  equality 


Sikhism,  necessarily  makes  a  radical  departure  from  ihe  clas- 
sical Indian  metaphysics.  Besides  the  revelatory  and  mystic  roots  of 
origination  of  Sikh  thought,  it  was  also  conditioned  by,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  sensitivity  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  to  the  contemporaneous  social  situa- 
tions. Sikh  metaphysics  has  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing  on  Sikh 
commitment  to  social  justice.  Dharam  Singh  points  out,  "The 
metaphysical  doctrine  of  Sikh  theology,  in  fact,  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Sikh  social  thought  from  where  it  gets  its  emergence  as  well  as  sus- 
tenance. The  stress  on  moral  and  ethical  values  in  social  and  political 

^ious  thought,  that 

any  endeavour  to  isolate  the 
whole  fabric"  (1994:326). 

Sikhism,  very  fundamentally  repudiates  the  dichotomised 
perception  of  reality,  which  now  in  Sikhism  is  considered  as  an  uninter- 
rupted continuum  of  God,  man  and  the  world.  The  Sikh  mul  mantra 
begins  with  the  numeral  one  —  IK  —  which  means  the  oneness  and 
unity  of  reality  and  equality  of ; 


of  the 
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"He  who  fashioned  our  self,  life  and  body, 
And  created  us,  feels  for  us  too". 

SGGS,  p.  1137 

Nirbhai  Singh  maintains,  "In  Sikhism,  the  reality  is  a  nondual 
systematic  unity  which  manifests  itself  as  hierarchical  and  coherent 
dimensions  of  the  reality"  (1990:61).  Here,  the  term  hierarchy  does  not 
mean  the  social  hierarchy  of  castes.  Guru  Nanak  leaves  no  doubt 
regarding  the  equality  of  human  beings: 

"God  looks  upon  all  mortals  with  the  same  eye  and 


SGGS,  p.  730 

term  'hierarchical'  here  means  "all  grades  of 
creation  -  eggborn,  mammals,  perspiration-born,  earth-born" 
(SGGS,  p.1109),  without  any  discriminative  attitude  to  any  one  of 
them.  Sikhism  forwards  a  holistic,  integrative  monotheism  which 
forms  the  basis  for  its  perception  of  cosmologica]  and  social  order.  In 
this  order  of  things,  the  body  is  not  discriminated,  the  world  is  not 
despised  and  matter  is  not  condemned.  Everything  is  permeated  by 

(SGGS,  p.  596).  Guru  Arjun  asserts: 

"The  Creator's  holy  name,  His  Truth  everywhere  pervasive. 
No  spot  of  Him  is  emptied;  each  vessel  He  fills". 

SGGS,  p.  523 

The  Sikh  Gurus  repeatedly  emphasize  that  the  world  is  true, 
real,  wonderful,  holy  and  united  with  God.  The  discriminative, 
dichotomised  perception  of  reality  is  completely  overcome  here, 
giving  way  to  an  egalitarian  and  just  order  of  things.  We  call  it  the 


Sikh  metaphysics  is  not  logocentric  as  it  is  found  in  Vedanric 
thought.  Sikhism  is  a  grand  dialogue  and  dialectics  of  God  and  world, 
spirituality  and  earthliness,  where  the  world  and  earthliness  themsel- 
ves are  not  distinctly  cut  away  from  God  and  spirituality.  It  is  not  the 
dialectics  of  opposites  as  it  is  found  in  Hegelian  philosophy.  It  is  the 
dialectics  of  the  differing  entities,  however,  organically  united.  The 
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dialectics  of  opposites  cannot  avoid  giving  equal  importance  to 
destruction,  whereas  in  Sikh  dialectics  the  creative  moment  is 
predominant.  "Sikhism  does  not  accept  the  ultimate  dichotomy  of 
matter  and  spirit"  says  Kapur  Singh  (1993:138)  and  further  quotes,  "the 
subtle  and  the  gross  are,  in  fact,  identical"  ( Idid:  95) 

Sikh  ontology,  in  this  regard,  has  the  support  of  Sikh  epis- 
temology.  The  dichotomy  of  Brahman  and  maya  is  conditioned  by  the 
preference  of  Vedanta  to  analytical  episteme  that  it  seeks  to  perceive 
entities  in  a  distinctly  clear,  unconnected  and  categorical  form.  Vedan- 
ta also  follows  a  regressive  method  to  reach  the  Swarupa  of  Brahman, 
gradually  discriminating  and  bracketing  out  everything  earthly.  Sikh 
epistemology  contrarily  is  synthetic,  integrative  and  holistic.  From  the 
central  idea  of  God,  it  spreads  out  to  encompass  man,  world,  and  the 
entire  existence. 

The  Sikh  conception  of  Reality  is  analogised  to  the  structure 
of  a  family.  Consequently,  all  the  moments  of  reality  are  related  with 
one  another  by  familial  bonds. 

"The  air  is  the  Guru;  water  our  father, 

and  the  great  earth  our  mother. 
Days  and  nights  are  our  two  nurses,  male  and  female, 


Nature  is  in  familial  relation  with  man.  This  excludes  any 
unjust  and  eco-destructive  relation  to  nature.  The  relation  between 
God  and  man  is  metaphorised  to  the  love  and  separation  between  the 
bride  and  her  spouse.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  bride's  mater- 
nal household,  which  she  leaves  to  unite  with  her  husband  is  compared 
to  the  world. 

"In  the  parents'  home,  the  world,  by  the  Word  has  the  self- female 

acquired  respect  - 
Thus  in  the  husband's  home,  the  hereafter,  has  she  found  favour. 
Saith  Nanak:  As  the  Holy  Preceptor  union  to  her  has  granted, 
Eliminated  is  abject  dependence  on  the  world." 

SGGS,  p.  1111,  (Also  see:  SGGS,  pp.  355, 357, 370, 371) 

The  holistic  view  of  reality  is  consistently  saved  here.  The 
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Metaphorically,  the  world  is  not  alien  to  man  but  it  is  only  the  parental 
home  of  man.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  familial  structure,  the  dialectics 
of  God,  world  and  man  is  played.  It  must  be  mentioned  here  that, 
within  a  family,  love  binds  every  member  of  the  family.  No  member  is 
discriminated,  and  no  one  is  the  instrument  at  the  hands  of  the  other. 
In  the  Sikh  conception  of  reality,  family  has  been  taken  as  the  model 
for  equality,  love  and  justice. 

V.  CASTE,  RENUNCIATION,  FAMILY  AND  KHALSA 

The  metaphor  of  family  preferred  in  Sikhism  brings  to  our 
discussion  its  place  in  comparison  to  other  forms  of  living  available  in 
Indian  tradition.  The  pre-Sikh  period  of  Indian  history  has  evolved  out 
predominantly  two  patterns  of  living,  i)  the  caste  pattern,  ii)  the  way 
of  living  of  a  renouncer.  The  caste  pattern  of  living,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  permeated  by  the  principles  of  hierarchy,  fragmentation  and  dis- 
crimination. Every  member  of  society  is  born  and  accommodated  in  a 
caste,  is  taught  to  have  a  particular  attitude  towards  other  castes.  This 
is  rigorously  guarded  by  rituals,  rites,  dharmas  and  by  religion.  The 
inequality  is  inborn  in  this  pattern  of  living.  It  is  these  principles  of 
hierarchy,  inequality,  etc.,  that  were  found  confirmed  by  the  Hindu 
metaphysics  also. 

On  the  other  hand,  Indian  tradition  has  also  offered  another 
pattern  of  living  -  renunciation  -  the  way  of  life  of  an  ascetic.  The 
ascetic  ideal  as  such  was  worked  out  most  ly  by  the  heterodox  traditions 
like  Aajeevika,  Jainism,  Buddhism,  etc.  However,  it  was  imported  into 
and  sanscriticised  by  the  Brahmanic  tradition  as  one  of  the  four 
ashramas.  Some  of  the  modern  sociologists  are  inclined  to  see  in  the 
institution  of  renunciation,  a  counter-pattern  of  living  in  preference  to 
and  in  opposition  to  the  caste-hierarchical  pattern,  as  the  ascetic  is  the 
one  who  renounces  his  'social'  role  of  being  the  member  of  a  caste  and 
prefers  to  go  out  of  the  given  system.  Thus,  renunciation  has  come  to 

The  already  quoted  sociologist  Louis  Dumont  describes  the 
history  of  formation  of  the  opposition  between  caste  and  renunciation 
in  the  following  manner:  "The  historical  transition  can  be  represented 
schematically  as  a  two-fold  movement.  On  the  one  hand,  society,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Brahman,  was  to  become  more  and  more  settled  into 
categories  of  strict  interdependence,  having  the  pure  and  impure  as 
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their  axis  (i.e.,  the  caste  system).  On  the  other  hand,  the  individualistic 
philosopher  of  the  previous  age  was  to  become  a  renouncer,  Hindu  or 
heterodox"  (1980:  186).  Romila  Thapar  too  identifies  counter-caste 

Coming  back  to  the  discussion  of  Sikhism,  one  finds  that  the 
Sikh  ideal  of  society  excludes  both  the  above  said  waysofliving  —  caste 
and  renunciation.  The  Sikh  critique  of  casteism  has  been  enunciated 
above  in  this  article.  And  its  criticism  of  renunciation,  too,  is  well 
known.  However,  objectively,  the  renunciative  model  of  opposition  is 
highly  abstract,  theoretical  and  idealistic.  As  Louis  Dumont  himself 
indicates,  the  renunciative  ideal  hides  its  subtle  individualism  behind 
its  universalism.  Besides,  renunciation  pathetically  fails  to  make  any 
material  of  intellectual  initiative  against  the  caste  system,  as  by  its  own 
definition,  renunciation  is  also  renunciation  of  discursive  thought  and 
praxis.  Ultimately,  renunciation's  opposition  to  caste  system  is  illusory 
and  it  ends  in  no  more  than  a  passive  escape  from  the  social  reality  of 
caste.  In  this  sense,  the  idea  of  justice,  if  any,  of  a  renouncer,  too,  is 
illusory,  and  abstract.  It  is  on  these  valid  grounds  that  Sikhism 
repudiates  the  institution  of  renunciation. 

Negating  the  historical  models  based  either  on  hierarchy  and 
fragmentation  or  on  individualism  and  inaction,  Sikhism  proposes  the 
alternative  that  is  constructed  by  the  principles  of  holism  (critique  of 
haumai),  equality  (critique  of  caste)  and  dynamism  (critique  of 
renunciation).  At  one  level,  the  Sikh  Gurus  land  on  family  as  a 
metaphor  of  their  social  ideal.  However,  the  ideals  of  the  Sikh  Gurus 
find  their  completion  and  fulfilment  in  the  Khalsa. 
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APPLICATION  OF  HINDU  LAW  TO  THE  SIKHS 


All  laws  are  uniformly  applicable  to  all  Indians,  irrespective 
of  their  religion,  race,  caste,  descent  or  place  of  birth.  But  the  area  of 
family  law  or  personal  law  constitutes  an  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
revails  to  some  extent  in  this  area  also.  The 
personal  law  applicable  to  a  person  is  determined  by  his  membership 
of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belongs.  Different  religious 


has  been  retained  in  the 


legacy  of  commi 
Republic  of  India. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Personal  laws  are  viewed  as  part  of  religion  and  as  religious 
laws.  But,  the  freedom  of  religion  guaranteed  in  the  Indian  Constitu- 
tion, in  no  way,  prohibits  the  regulation  of  personal  laws  by  the  state. 
While  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  religion,  the  Constitution  subjected 
it  to  public  order,  morality  and  health.  It  also  authorised  the  state  to 
regulate  secular  activity  which  may  be  associated  with  religious  prac- 
tices, and  also  to  provide  for  social  welfare  and  reform.  Entry  5  in  list 
II  of  the  Seventh  Schedule  of  the  Constitution  authorises  the  central 
and  state  legislatures  to  make  laws  on  marriage  and  divorce,  infant  and 
minors,  adoption,  wills,  intestacy  and  succession,  joint  family,  partition, 
all  matters  in  respect  of  which  parties  injudicial  proceedings,  immedi- 
ately before  the  commencement  of  the  Constitution,  were  subject  to 
their  laws.  Thus,  the  Union  Parliament  and  state  legislatures  are 
empowered  to  enact,  amend,  alter  or  repeal  the  personal  laws  in  whole 

Several  High  Courts4  have  held  that  the  State  is  competent  to 
deal  with  personal  law  of  any  community  without  violating  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  Article  372  (1)  of  the  Constitution  also 
allowed  the  continuation  of  existing  laws,  unless  amended  or  repealed 

Thus,  all  the  religious  groups  continued 


to  be  governed  by  the  personal  laws  based  on  their  religions  and 
customs  till  those  were  amended.  According  to  Article  44,  'The  State 
shall  endeavour  to  secure  for  the  citizens  a  uniform  civil  code 
throughout  the  territory  of  India'.  It  is  held  to  be  an  unequivocal 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  which  seeks  to  introduce  a  uniform  per- 
sonal law.  This  Article  is  based  on  the  concept,  "that  there  is  no 
necessary  relation  between  religion  and  personal  law  in  a  civilised 
society.  Article  25  guarantees  religious  freedom  whereas  Art.  44  seeks 
i  from  social  relations  and  personal  law."5 


Hindu  Law  is  the  law  of  Smritis,  as  expounded  in  the  Sanskrit 
commentaries  and  Digests,  which  is  now  modified  and  supplemented 
by  custom  and  legislation.  As  regards  the  (old)  Hindu  Law,  the  Madras 


"What  is  ordinarily  understood  as  Hindu  Law  is  not  like  a 
customary  law  of  the  country  like  common  law  of  England. 
Neither  it  is  a  statute  law  in  the  sense  that  some  kind  of 
legislature  framed  the  law  and  enforced  its  acceptance  by  the 
people.  Hindu  law,  as  is  commonly  understood,  is  a  set  of  rules 
contained  in  several  Sanskrit  books  which  the  Sanskritists  con- 
sider as  books  of  authority  on  the  law  governing  the  Hindus."6 

The  greater  part  of  the  Hindu  Law  was  not  in  tune  with  the 
times.  For  example,  prior  to  independence,  the  Hindus  were  governed 
by  old  Hindu  Law  of  marriage.  The  aspersion  that  Hindus  were 
polygamous,  married  without  their  personal  consent  and  for  money, 
and  did  not  allow  divorce,  was  used  to  demonstrate  how  unfitt  they 
were  for  the  modern  world  and  hence  for  independence.7 

The  fundamentalists  viewed  Hindu  Law  as  of  divine  origin, 
and,  therefore,  sacrosanct  and  inviolable.  The  condification  of  Hindu 
Law  was  not  considered  as  a  dream  even  of  distant  future.  It  was 
thought  to  be  something  which  was  impossible,  and  not  feasible.  An 
Expert 8  commented  in  1878: 

"The  age  of  miracles  has  passed,  and  I  hardly  expect  to  see  a 
Code  of  Hindu  Law  which  shall  satisfy  a  trader  and  an  agricul- 
turist, the  Punjabi  and  the  Bengali,  \h$  pundits  of  Benaras  and 
of  Amritsar  and  of  Poona.  But,  I  can 
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imagine  a  very  beautiful  and  specious  code,  which  should 
produce  much  more  dissatisfaction  and  expense  that  the  law  as 


However,  some  reformers  continued  to  plead  for  amendment 
in  it  by  legislation.  Some  minor  amendments  were  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture, but  enlightened  Hindu  wanted  the  major  part  of  it  to  be  amended. 

The  Government  of  India  responded  to  the  demand  of 
reformers  by  constituting  a  Hindu  Law  Committee  in  1941  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  B.N.  Rau,  a  former  Judge  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  The  codification  of  Hindu  Law  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  orthodox  elements9  in  the  Hindu  society  and  even  by  some  learned 
and  sober  people.10  But,  a  few  enlightened  Hindus11  supported  the 
move.  The  Sikhs  also  opposed  the  Hindu  Code  Bill.  Under  the  shadow 
of  severe  criticism  and  stiff  opposition,  the  Nehru  Government  split  up 
the  bill  into  four  and  the  Hindu  Marriage  Act  was  passed  in  1955,  and 
the  Hindu  Succession  Act,  the  Hindu  Minority  and  Guardianship  Act 
and  the  Hindu  Adoptions  and  Maintenance  Act  were  passed  in  1956. 
About  eighty  six  percent  of  the  Indian  population  including  the  Sikhs 
is  governed  by  these  'Hindu'  enactments.  It  is  in  partial  fulfilment  of 
the  constitutional  mandate  to  secure  a  uniform  civil  code,12  and  also 
to  modernise  the  Hindu  Law,  that  the  Parliament  enacted  a  uniform 
code  of  personal  laws  for  the  followers  of  all  the  faiths  of  Indian  origin 
under  the  name  of  Hindu  Laws  in  1955-56. 


Sikhism  is  a  modern  religion  with  progressive  and  scientific 
outlook.  It  had  rejected  ritualism,  orthodoxy  and  formalism.  Sikhism 
does  not  prescribe  any  civil  code  which  might  become  outdated  after 
some  time.  According  to  a  revered  Sikh  scholar  and  philospher,  "Sik- 
hism has  no  corpus  of  civil  law  of  divine  origin."13  Had  there  been  a 
divine  law,  it  could  not  have  been  changed  by  any  one,  and  it  would 
have  been  sacrosanct,  inviolable  and  immutable.  It  shows  the  far- 
sightedness of  the  founders  of  Sikhism  that  Sikhs  are  not  put  into  any 
awkward  situation  of  following  any  outdated  law  unlike  the  followers 
of  Hinduism  and  Islam.  Sikh  Rahit  Maryada  as  approved  by  the 
Shiromani  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee  touches  the  personal 
law  only  marginally  and  it  is  outside  its  scope  to  include  the  whole  of 
it.  However,  all  the  actions  and  institutions  of  the  Sikhs  should  be 
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subject  to  the  basic  ideals  of  Sikhism,  i.e.,  equality,  justice,  truth, 
freedom  and  human  dignity.  Thus,  any  law  applicable  to  the  Sikhs 
should  also  be  tested  on  the  above  mentioned  touchestone. 

Some  non-Sikh  scholars  are  also  on  record  that  Sikhism  does 
not  lay  down  any  personal  law.  For  example,  Sir  Gurdas  Banerjee  has 
observed  that  "The  Sikhs  have  no  written  law."14  Mr.  Ward  is  also  of 
the  view  that  "the  Sikhs  have  no  written  civil  or  criminal  laws."15 


After  its  inception,  Sikhism  was  embraced  mostly  by  the  Hin- 
dus. There  has  also  been  a  tradition  in  some  Hindu  families  till  recent 
years,  that  the  eldest  son  becomes  a  Sikh.  Impressed  by  the  courage 
and  patience  displayed  by  the  Sikhs  in  the  Guru  Ka  Bagh  Morcha,  Pt. 
Madan  Mohan  Malviya  encouraged  the  Hindus  by  saying,  "I  cannot 
resist  asking  every  Hindu  home  to  have  at  least  one  male  child  initiated 
into  the  fold  of  Khalsa."16  The  number  of  mixed  Hindu-Sikh  families 
is  not  ignorable.  Due  to  such  proximity  with  the  Hindus,  the  Sikhs 
continued  to  be  governed  by  Hindu  Law.  But  some  changes  were 
incorporated  into  this  body  of  law  by  customs.  Punjab  Customary  Law 
is  known  for  its  vast  coverage. 

The  courts  in  India  had  been  applying  Hindu  Law  generally 
to  the  Sikhs  in  the  absence  of  any  custom  varying  that  law.  The  first 
case  involving  the  question  of  application  of  personal  law  to  the  Sikhs, 
came  up  for  consideration  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta  in  the 
year  1815.  In  Doe  dem  Kishan  Chandra  Shaw  V.  Baidam  Beebee,17 
wherein  it  was  held  that  Hindu  Law  was  applicable  to  the  Sikhs  in  the 
absence  of  a  custom  varying  that  law.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the 


"There  were  religious  bodies  in  India,  which  had,  at  various 


periods,  and  under  various  circumstances,  developed  out  of,  or 
split  off  from  the  Hindu  system,  but  whose  members  have 
nevertheless  continued  to  live  under  Hindu  Law.  Of  these,  the 
Jains  and  the  Sikhs  are  conspicuous  examples." 

It  was  held  in  this  case  that  both  in  the  Succession  Act  1865, 
and  in  the  Probate  and  Administration  Act  1881,  term  'Hindu'  on  its 


In  Bhagwan  Singh  V.  Bakshi  Ram,19  it  was  held  that  in  the 
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case  of  Sikhs,  there  is  a  presumption  that  the  Hindu  Law  of  joint  family 
applies  to  them.  In  Sohan  Lai  V.  Kartar  Singh,20  it  was  held  that  in 
matters  concerning  the  alienation  of  property,  the  Sikhs  must,  in  the 
absence  of  any  custom,  be  held  to  be  governed  by  Hindu  Law.  Dr  Sir 
Gurdas  Banerjee  has  also  observed:  1 

"The  Sikhs  have  no  written  law,  their  social  institutions  being 
regulated  by  rules  which  are  rules  of  Hindu  Law  modified  by 
custom.  Their  forms  of  marriage  are  different  from  those  of 
Hindu  in  general." 

Thus,  the  Sikhs  were  basically  governed  by  customary  law  in 

governed  by  Hindu  Law. 

It  will  also  be  relevant  to  mention  here  the  Hindu  Marriages 
Validity  Act,  1949.  This  Act  validated  with  retrospective  effect  inter- 
caste  marriages,  and  also  validated  inter-religion  marriage  between 
Hindus,  Jains  and  Sikhs.  This  Act  has  been  repealed  by  merging  its 
provisions  in  Hindu  Marriage  Act,  1955. 

APPLICATION  OF  HINDU  CODE 

The  name  'Hindu  Law'  is  ostensibly  associated  with  religion. 
Before  1955,  it  was  certainly  related  with  religion,  and  it  meant  Shaslric 
Law  only,  and  was  applicable  to  Hindus  strictly  so  called.  Now  Hindu 
Law  is  applicable  to  a  great  number  of  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  not 
Hindus  by  religion.  The  word  'Hindu'  as  prefixed  with  marriage, 
succession,  adoption  and  guardianship  enactments,  does  not  have  a 
pure  religious  connotation.  The  official  titles  of  these  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion do  not  suggest  that  these  Acts  apply  strictly  to  the  followers  of 
traditional  Hindu  faith  only.  The  titles  of  these  Hindu  enactments  do 
not  answer  the  question  as  to  who  are  to  be  governed  by  the  Act.  There 
are  separate  provisions  to  answer  this  question.  These  enactments 
attached  extended  meaning  to  the  word  'Hindu'  as  used  therein  to 
include  about  all  the  Indians  who  are  not  Muslims,  Christians,  Parsis 


The  opposition  and  criticism  of  Hindu  Personal  Law  Acts 
from  various  quarters  died  down  slowly.  But,  the  Sikhs  have  not 
reconciled  even  after  three  decades  of  their  application.  The  Sikhs 
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They  argue  that  Sikhism  being  an  independent  and  distinct  religion,  its 
followers  should  be  governed  by  a  separate  personal  law  coined  after 
its  own  name,  just  like  that  of  followers  of  Hinduism,  Islam  and 
Christianity.  The  Sikhs  feel  that  their  separate  religious  identity  is  being 
suppressed  by  applying  'Hindu  Law'  to  them.  They  are  also  sore  that 
this  application  of  Hindu  Law  to  the  Sikhs  also  projects  Sikhism  as  an 
off-shoot  or  branch  of  Hinduism.  Thus,  Sikhism  is  mischievously  and 
arbitrarily  subordinated  to  Hinduism.  As  a  resentment  against  their 
clubbing  with  the  Hindus,  a  demand  for  a  distinct  body  of  law  with  the 
name  of  'Sikh  Personal  Law'  has  been  made.  They  do  not  like  to  be 
construed  and  called  as  'Hindus'  as  provided  by  clause  (3)  of  section 
2. 

The  validity  otherwise  of  such  objections  can  be  examined  by 


Section  2  of  the  Hindu  Marriage  Act,  of  the  Hindu  Succession 
Act,  and  also  of  the  Hindu  Adoptions  and  Maintenance  Act,  is  similar- 
treads  as  under: 


S.2.  Application 

a.  to  a  person  who  is  a  Hindu  by  religion  in  any  of  its  forms  or 
developments,  including  a  Virashaiva,  a  Lingayat  or  a  follower 
of  the  Brahmo-Samaj,  Prarthana  or  Arya  Samaj; 

b.  to  any  person  who  is  a  Buddhist,  Jain  or  Sikh  by  religion;  and 

c.  to  any  other  person  domiciled  in  the  territories  to  which  this 
Act  extends,  who  is  not  a  Muslim,  Christian,  Parsi  or  Jew  by 
religion,  unless  it  is  proved  that  any  such  person  would  not  have 

part  of  that  law  in  respect  of  any  of  the  matters  dealt  with 
herein,  if  this  Act  had  nrjt  been  passed. 

Sub-section  (1)  mentions  three  categories  of  persons  who  are 
regarded  as  Hindus  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts.  It  is  irrelevant 
whether  they  were  Hindus  or  not,  according  to  Hindu  Law  as  it  was  in 
force  before  the  Act.  The  first  category  is  of  Hindus  by  religion  and  it 
is  inclusive  of  various  forms  and  developments  of  Hinduism  such  as 
Virashaiva,  Lingayat,  Brahmo*samaj,  Prarthana  Samaj  and  Arya  Samaj. 
This  category  includes  orthodox  Hindus  and  also  those  sects  of  Hindus 

'Hindus'  in  the  old  or 
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narrower  sense  alongwith  the  various 
Hinduism,  find  a  mention  in  this  clause.  It  is 
I  in  this  category.  Therefore, 


is  not  perceived 


The  second  category  of  persons  to  whom  the  Acts  apply  are 
classified  in  cl.  (b).  These  are  persons  who  are  Buddhist,  Jain  or  Sikh 

clause,  persons  of  those  religious  communities  would  not  be  covered 
in  the  above  mentioned  first  category.  It  is  implied  that  Buddhists,  Jains 
not  dissenters  from  Hinduism  but  belong  to  distinct 
the  Acts  themselves  recognise  Sikhism  as  an  inde- 
ict  religion  having  nothing  to  do  with  Hinduism.  The 


"A  bare  perusal  of  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  of  sub-section  (1)  of 
section  2  makes  it  clear  that  the  Sikh  religion,  which  permits  the 
Anand  Kara]  form  of  marriage  is  treated  by  the  Act  as  distinct 
from  the  Hindu  religion  which  does  not  recognise  as  valid  any 
marriage  ceremony  wherein  datta  homam  and  sapatpadi  are 
not  performed."23 

The  third  category  as  mentioned  in  clause  (c)  is  of  residents 
of  India  who  are  not  Muslims,  Christians,  Parsis  or  Jews,  unless  it  is 
proved  that  they  were  not  formerly  governed  by  Hindu  Law. 

Section  2  (3)  of  the  Act  further  clarifies  the  position.  It  reads: 

"The  expression  Hindu  in  any  portion  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  if  it  included  a  person  who,  though  not  a  Hindu  by 
religion,  is  nevertheless  a  perso;  »o  whom  this  Act  applies  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  contained  in  this  section." 

This  sub-section  clearly  mentions  that  these  enactments  apply 
to  non-Hindu  religious  communities  as  well.  So,  Sikhism  is  a  separate 
religion,  and  is  recognised  as  such  by  these  enactments.  It  is  not  merely 
an  appendage  of  Hinduism. 

Simply  because  the  Hindus,  Sikhs,  Jains  and  Buddhists  are 
governed  by  a  common  personal  law  does  not  mean  that  they  belong 
to  a  single  religion  or  all  of  them  are  Hindu. 

Justice  Bhattacharjee  opines,  The  Buddhists,  the  Jains  and 
the  Sikhs  of  India  are  classical-examples  of  persons  ceasing  to  be 
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for  the  purpose  of 
ministration  of  law."24 

But,  the  statement  of  the  learned  judge  cannot  be  accepted  as 
correct,  as  the  Sikhs  no  longer  remain  Hindus  for  the  administration 
of  law  or  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is  just  by  fiction  that  they  are  to  be 
construed  as  'Hindus'  for  the  purpose  of  these  Acts,  even  though  they 
"  'Hindu  by  religion'.  Clause  3  of  Section  2  itself  makes  the 
i  clear. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  word  'Hindu'  is  not  defined 
as  inclusive  of  Sikhs  and  others.  It  is  Section  3  which  is  defining  various 
words.  It  is  perhaps  to  avoid  such  impression  that  S.2  is  separately 
included  to  explain  the  application  of  the  Acts. 

Since,  Hinduism  was  the  dominant  of  the  four  religious  com- 
munities to  whom  the  four  Acts  of  1955-56  apply,  the  Acts  were  named 
as  Hindu  Acts.  It  is  also  said  to  be  done  for  'L   -  *  r' 


convenience. 

But,  the  prefix  of  'Hindu'  in  the  titles  of  the  four  Acts  is  totally 
unjustified.  It  is  not  convincing  that  the  nomenclature  is  given  because 
Hindu  is  the  majority  community  and  the  other  three  communities  are 
in  minority.  Can  we  call  India  as  Hindu  India  on  the  same  analogy?  The 
objection  of  the  Sikhs,  they  being  non-Hindus,  why  should  they  be 
governed  by  Hindu  Law,  is  perfectly  valid.  The  apparent  irritant  cannot 
be  removed  by  reading  and  explaining  Section  2  of  these  Acts.  The  titles 
°f  1  d^H reqUire  UFgent  and  immediate  amendment  by  removing 
like  'Indian'.  '  ^ 

A  MISCONCEPTION 

Some  law  men  wrongtypercieve  that  Explanation  II  to  Article 
25  of  the  Constitution,    influenced  the  application  of  Hindu  Law  to 


The  remarks  of  the  revising  i 
Usage    require  specific  mention: 

"The  Constitution  makers  were  fully  conscious  of  the  broad  and 
character  of  Hindu  religion;  and  so,  while 
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Explanation  II  to  Article  25  has  made  it  clear  that  reference  to 
Hindu  shall  be  construed  as  including  a  reference  to  persons 
professing  the  Sikh,  Jain  or  Buddhist  religion,  and  reference  to 
Hindu  religious  institutions  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 
Consistently  with  this  constitutional  provision  the  Hindu  Mar- 
riage Act,  the  Hindu  Succession  Act,  the  Hindu  Minority  and 
Guardianship  Act  and  the  Hindu  Adoptions  and  Maintenance 
Act  have  extended  the  application  of  these  Acts  to  all  persons 
- 1  as  Hindus  in  this  broad  comprehensive 


It  is  submitted  that  this  is  not  the  correct  view.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  mentioned  that  the  above  mentioned  Explanation  is  meant 

27 


In  a  recent  article,28  a  Sikh  advocate  also  r  

Personal  Law  enactments  are  applicable  to  the  Sikhs  because  of  Ex- 
planation II  to  Article  25  of  the  Constitution.  According  to  him, any 
legislation  of  social  welfare  and  reform  in  respect  of  Personal  Law  of 
Hindus....  will....  be  automatically  extended  to  the  Sikhs,  Jains  and 
Buddhists,  who  are  presumed  to  be  Hindus  in  terms  of  Explanation  II 
to  Article  25  of  the  Constitution." 


"It  is  with  a  special  purpose  that  the  drafter  of  Constitution 
incorporated  a  provision  in  Exp.  II  to  Art.  25  (2)  (b)  that 
'reference  to  'Hindus'  shall  construe  as  reference  to  persons 
professing  Sikh  religion'.  This  provision  has  given...  power 
to  frame  legislation  for  social  welfare  and  reform  like  HMA 
1955,  HS A  1956  and  other  allied  Acts,  which  were  automat- 
ically extended  and  also  made  applicable  to  Sikh  people, 
who  were  presumed  to  be  Hindus  in  terms  of  aforesaid 
provisions  of  Art.  25  of  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  provisions 
of  Hindu  Code  Bill  and  allied  Acts,  which  were  super-im- 
posed and  automatically  extended  to  the  Sikhs."29 

He  concludes  suggesting: 

"That  Explanation  II  to  Article  25  (2)  (b)  may  be  suitably 
amended  so  as  to  exclude  the  Sikhs  from  its  purview.  Con- 
sequently, the  Amendment  Acts  of  Hindu 
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namely,  Hindu  Minority  and  Guardianship  Act,  1956  will 
automatically  cease  to  be  applicable  to  the  Sikhs."30 

However,  the  arguments  and  the  conclusion  of  the  learned 
advocate  are  not  correct.  Hindu  Acts  are  not  extended  to  the  Sikhs 


because  of  the  said  Explanation  to  Article  25.  These  are  extended  to 
the  Sikhs  because  of  the  specific  provision,  i.e.,  Section  2  (1)  (b)  in  these 
very  enactments,  which  quite  clearly  and  specifically  extend  the  ap- 
plication of  these  Acts  to  the  Sikhs.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision, 
these  pieces  of  legislation  would  not  have  been  applicable  to  the  Sikhs. 
It  is  absolutely  wrong  to  say  that  these  are  automatically  applicable  to 
the  Sikhs  because  of  Explanation  II  to  Article  25  of  the  Constitution, 
and  will  cease  to  be  applicable  if  word  'Sikh'  is  removed  from  Explana- 


For  further  clarification,  it  will  be  relevant  to  mention  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling.31  The  President's  Order  1950  provides  that  no 
person  professing  a  religion  different  from  Hinduism  shall  be  deemed 
as  a  member  of  the  Scheduled  Castes.  A  Buddhist  claimed  the  benefits 
of  reservations  for  Scheduled  Castes  on  the  basis  of  Explanation  II  to 
Article  25  saying,  that  he  is  also  a  Hindu  as  per  the  said  Explanation. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  benefit  of  Constitution  (SC)  Order  1950 
cannot  be  claimed  by  Buddhists  because  Explanation  U  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  Article  25(2)  (b)  and  for  no  other.  Thus,  the  Explanation  is 
strictly  meant  for  the  purpose  of  Article  25(2)  (b)  and  has  absolutely 
no  application  or  relevance  outside  the  purview  of  that  sub-clause.32 

It  is  agreed  that  Explanation  II  to  Article  25,  and  Section  2  of 
various  Hindu  enactments,  are  similarly  providing  that  use  of  word 
'Hindu'  should  be  construed  as  'Hindu,  Sikh,  Jain  and  Buddhist'  for 
the  respective  limited  purposes.  All  the  religions  of  Indian  origin  are 
clubbed  together  though  quite  unjustifiably.  In  case  of  Explanation  II 
to  Article  25,  the  mention  of 'Sikh'  is  totally  unwarranted  and  unneces- 
sary. But  in  both  the  cases,  independent  status  of  four  different 
religions  is  specifically  maintained  and  the  other  three  religions  are  in 
no  way  mingled  or  amalgamated  or  subordinated  to  Hinduism. 

But,  the  conclusion  of  the  Advocate  that  deletion  of  word 
'Sikh'  from  Explanation  II  will  have  the  effect  of  automatic  cessation 
of  application  of  HMA,  HSA  and  HMGA  to  the  Sikhs,  is  totally 


tion  II. 
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,  due  to  section  \ 
INDEPENDENT  IDENTITY  OFSIKHISM 

The  courts  have  noted  the  independent  and  distinct  identity 
of  Sikhism  and  its  difference  with  Hinduism.  In  Basant  Singh  v.  Hem 
Singh,  Zafar  Ali  J.  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  separation  of  the  Sikh 
community  from  the  Hindus  and  remarked,  "Guru  Gobind  Singh,  in 
fact,  renounced  Hinduism  and  rejected  everything  that  smacked  of  it." 
Similarly,  Khundkar  J.  of  Calcutta  High  Court  in  Inder  Singh  v.  Sadhu 
Singh  said,  "It  was  not  until  the  tenth  and  the  last  guru,  Guru  Gobind 
Singh,  that  a  fundamental  cleavage  from  Hinduism  was  attempted. 
Guru  Gobind  Singh  sought  to  establish  a  military  and  political  com- 
munity, which  in  religious  matter,  would  be  self-contained  and  inde- 
pendent of  Hinduism." 

Keeping  in  view  the  difference  between  Hindu  and  Sikh  per- 
ception, the  Lahore  High  Court  observed,  "It  is  not  proper  to  apply 
general  principles  of  Hindu  Law  of  Marriage  to  the  parties  who  are 
Sikhs.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  law  after  1955  when  Hindu  Marriage 
Act  came  into  being,  and  section  3  of  the  same  makes  it  applicable  to 
the  Sikhs  also. 


"Bihar  Hindu  Religious  Trust  Act  does  not  violate  Article  14 
for  not  being  applicable  to  the  Sikh  religious  trusts.  There  are 
differences  between  Hindus  and  Sikhs  on  some  of  the  essential 
details  of  the  faiths  which  they  profess  and  the  religious  prac- 
tices they  observe.  There  are  also  organisational  differences  in 
the  matter  of  religious  trusts  between  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs." 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

An  analysis  of  codified  Hindu  Law  shows  that  it  is  most  suited 
to  the  needs  of  modern  progressive  societies.  The  Sikhs,  being  the  most 
progressive  community  in  India,  should  not  be  deprived  of  its  applica- 
tion. It  may  be  mentioned  that  some  enlightened  Muslims  complain 
against  the  Indian  rulers  that  they  do  not  deliberately  amend  and  codify 
their  Personal  Law  under  the  bogey  of  opposition  of  Muslim  ulemas, 
to  intentionally  keep  them  backward  and  retrogressive.  In  1983,  Mrs. 
Indira  Gandhi  agreed  to 
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Personal  Law  immediately  after  it  was  made.  Sant  Longowal  then 
remarked  that  there  might  be  nothing  beneficial  to  the  Sikhs  in  a 


Analysis  of  these  laws  further  shows  that  there  is  nothing  in 
these  which  contradicts  with  the  basic  Sikh  principles.  These  laws,  in 
fact,  endeavour  to  elevate  and  uplift  the  position  of  women  in  the 
society.  And  Sikhism  is  already  known  for  giving  due  respect  to  the 
weaker  sex.  In  fact,  this  personal  law  code  promotes  one  of  the  ideals 

in  accord  with  the  principles  of  Sikhism  than  those  of  Hinduism. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hindu  Law  is  not  essentially  Hindu  in  form 
and  spirit.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  (old)  Hindu  Law  has  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  areas  in  which  law  is  codified.  The  Sikhs  have  developed 
a  sort  of  hatred  with  this  law  considering  that  law  of  majority  com- 
munity is  being  imposed  upon  them  against  their  will  and  without  their 


of  it  is  borrowed  from  England, 
criminal  laws  are  borrowed. 

The  Sikhs  feel  disgruntled  for  being  subjected  to  Hindu  Law 
while  they  are  not  Hindus.  This  is  a  genuine  grievance.  The  explanation 
that  the  minute  reading  of  these  laws  reveals  independent  existence  of 
Sikhism  is  not  convincing.  The  Sikhs  feel  hurt,  when  they  are  told  that 
their  marriage,  adoption,  succession,  guardianship  or  maintenance  is 
governed  by  Hindu  Law.  The  sensitive  Sikh  mind  cannot  endure  such 
a  wrong  labeling.  It  is  palpable  injustice  in  a  secular  state  to  compel  a 
minority  community  to  accept  a  label  which  affects  its  independent  and 
distinct  nature.  The  Sikhs  will  like,to  be  governed  by  a  law  with  a  secular 
title  and  nature,  with  no  religious  tag  on  it.  Sikh  sentiments  should  be 
respected  by  changing  the  titles  of  these  four  Acts  and  by  making  other 
consequential  amendments.  The  community  should  not  be  unneces- 
sarily pushed  to  reject  these  Personal  Laws  as  a  whole  or  clamour  for 
separate  personal  Laws.  Therefore,  immediate  deletion  of  word  'Hindu' 
from  the  titles  of  Hindu  Marriage  Act,  Hindu  Succession  Act,  Hindu 
Minority  and  Guardianship  Act  and  Hindu  Adoptions  and  Main- 
tenance Act  is  required. 
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SlkH  PERSONAL  LAW  AND  ARTICLE  25 
OF  CONSTITUTION 


Harbinder  Pal  Singh 

Article  25  of  the  Constitution  of  India  deals  with  the  freedom 
of  conscience  and  free  profession,  practice  and  propagation  of 
religion.  It  deals  with  fundamental  rights.  Clause  (1)  of  the  Article 
guarantees  the  right  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  right  to  profess, 
practice  or  propagate  any  religion. 

Clause  (2)  grants  power  to  the  state  to  make  any  laws. 

(a)  Regulating  or  restricting  any  political  or  secular  activity  associated 
with  religious  practice. 

(b)  Providing  for  social  welfare  reform  or  throwing  open  of  Hindu 
religious  institutions  of  public  character  to  all  classes  and  sections 
of  Hindus. 

EXPLANATION  I:  Article  25  guarantees  the  freedom  to  the 
Sikhs'  religious  practice  of  carrying  and  wearing  kirpan. 

EXPLANATION  II:  Article  25  states  that  in  sub-clause  (b) 
of  Clause  (2),  the  reference  to  Hindus  shall  be  construed  as  including 
a  reference,  to  the  persons  professing  the  Sikh,  Jain  or  Buddhist 

to  Hindu  religious  institutions  shall  be 


The  application  of  comprehensive  definition  of  the  term 
Hindu  as  including  Sikhs,  Jains  and  Buddhists  has  two  fold  effect. 
Firstly,  it  will  be  applicable  if  the  states  endeavour  to  make  any  legis- 
lation of  social  welfare  and  reform  in  respect  of  Personal  Law  of 
Hindus  which  will  also  be  automatically  extended  to  Sikhs,  Jains  and 
Buddhists,  who  are  presumed  to  be  Hindus  in  terms  of  Explanation  II 
to  Article  25  of  the  Constitution.  Secondly,  it  will  enable  the  state  to 
make  laws  regarding  Sikh  religious  places  or  gurdwaras  of  public 
character  to  ensure  that  these  places  are  thrown  open  to  all  the  classes 
or  sections  of  Sikh  faith. 
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The  aforesaid  interpretation  of  provisions  contained  in  Ex- 
planation II  has  also  been  upheld  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Yagnapursh  Dasji  Vs  Muldas  (A.I.R.  1966  Supreme 


In  the  aforesaid  case,  Chief  Justice  Gajendra  GadJkar  ob- 
served: 

"The  Constitution  makers  were  fully  conscious  of  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  character  of  Hindu  religion  and  so  while  guarantee- 
ing the  fundamental  right  to  freedom  of  religion,  Explanation  II  to 
Article  25  has  made  it  clear  that  in  sub-Clause  (b)  of  Clause  (2),  the 
reference  to  Hindu  shall  be  construed  as  including  a  reference  to 
the  persons  professing  the  Sikh,  Jain  or  Buddhist  religion,  and 
reference  to  Hindu  religious  institu-tions  shall  be  construed  ac- 

Consistently  with  the  constitutional  provisions  of  Explanation  II  to 
Article  25,  the  Hindu  Marriage  Act,  1955,  the  Hindu  Minority  and 
Guardianship  Act,  1956,  and  the  Hindu  Adoption  and  Main- 
tenance Act,  1956  have  extended  the  application  of  these  Acts  to 
all  persons  who  can  be  regarded  as  Hindus  in  this  broad  and 
comprehensive  sense.  Section  2  of  Hindu  Marriage  Act,  for  in- 


to any  person  who  is  Hindu  by  religion  in  any  form  or  develop- 
ment including  a  Virashuiva,  a  Singayat  or  a  follower  of  Brah- 
mo  " 


J' 


(b)  to  any  person  who  is  a  Buddhist,  Jain  or  Sikh  by  religion;  and 

(c)  to  any  other  person  domiciled  in  the  territories  to  which  this 
Act  extends  who  is  not  a  Muslim,  Christian  or  Jew  by  religion." 

The  same  provision  is  made  in  the  other  three  Acts  to  which 


In  an  Article  published  in  Leader  dated  26th  Feb.,  1995,  under 
the  caption  'Does  Article  25  of  the  Constitution  deprive  the  Sikhs  of 
their  identity,  its  author  Dr  Kamal  Kant  contends  that  "the  word 
Hindu  occurs  in  the  Article  25  only  with  regard  to  throwing  open  of 
religious  places.  Otherwise  all  other  powers  are  in  respect  of  afl  the 
other  religions.  So  the  only  effect  of  inclusion  of  the  word  Sikhs  in 

s  Constitution  is  that  it  enables  the 


Govt,  to  make  laws  to  ensure  that  Sikh  religious  places  of  public 
character  are  thrown  open  to  all  the  classes  and  sections  of  their  faith. 


but  the  people  of  all  religions,  the  question  of  Govt,  exercising  poweT 
in  this  regard  under  cover  of  Article  25  (2)  (b)  can  never  arise". 

The  inclusion  of  Sikhs  in  the  Article,  far  from  interfering  with 
their  religious  freedom  and  sentiments  and  merging  them  with  Hindus, 
is  devoid  of  any  significance  and  is  mere  superfluity.  I(  does  not  have 
any  practical  relevance.  It  is  surprising  why  it  was  at  all  included  in  the 
Article.  It  is  difficult  to  regard  it  as  anything  else  than  a  drafting  flaw. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  narrow  interpretation  is  not  warranted 
by  provisions  of  Article  25  of  the  Constitution,  because  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  of  India  was  drafted  by  a  galaxy  of 
talented  legal  luminaries  of  India  and  any  clause  or  explanation  there- 
to, which  is  included  in  the  chapter  on  fundamental  rights,  cannot  be 
dismissed  in  a  summary  manner  as  drafting  flaw  of  superfluity. 

It  is  with  special  purpose  that  the  drafter  of  the  Constitution 
incorporated  a  provision  in  Explanation  II  to  Article  25(2)  (b)  thai 
"reference  to  Hindu  shall  construe  as  reference  to  persons  professing 
Sikh  religion."  This  provision  has  given  them  power  to  frame  legislation 
for  social  welfare  and  reform  like  Hindu  Marriage  Act,  1956,  Hindu 
Succession  Act,  1956,  and  other  allied  Acts,  which  were  automatically 
extended  and  also  made  applicable  to  Sikh  people,  who  were  presumed 
to  be  Hindus  in  terms  of  aforesaid  provisions  of  Article  25  of  the 
Constitution.  In  fact,  the  provisions  of  the  Hindu  Code  Bill  and  allied 
Acts  were  super-imposed  and  automatically  extended  to  Sikhs.  Thus, 
Sikh  Personal  Law  was  amended  in  an  arbitrary  manner  without  even 
consulting  the  Sikh  people  or  bothering  to  care  about  their  sentiments 
for  their  religious  laws  and  jurisprudence,  accordingly. 

Consequently,  Sikh  Personal  Law  was  enacted  and  amended 
by  Pandit  Nehru  without  any  regard  fot-Sikh  jurisprudence,  their  legal 
conventions  and  perceptions.  In  fact,  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
Personal  Law  of  Sikhs  was  amended,  raised  their  apprehensions,  if  they 
were  really  equal  citizens  of  India  as  ordained  in  the  Constitution  or 
were  subservient  citizens  of  the  state,  the  sanctity  of  whose  Personal 
Laws  depends  on  the  whims  and  caprices  of  certain  leaders  who 
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SIKH  RELIGION  AND  PERSONAL  LAWS 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Sikhs  are  monotheism  or  unity  of  God  and  Brotherhood  of  man.  The 
Sikh  Scripture  starts  with  the  word  'Ek'  which  proceeds  'Om'  and  is 
pronounced  as  "Ek  Onkar"  which  signifies  that  "there  is  but  one  God", 
or  'La  llah  III  LilaK  in  Arabic  language.  Guru  Granth  Sahib  contains 
verses  and  hymns  in  praise  of  Almighty  God,  by  the  Sikh  Gurus,  Hindu 
Bhagtas  as  well  as  Sufi  Saints. 

In  fact,  Sikhism  was  a  revolt  against  polytheism, 
predominance  of  rituals  and  power  of  priestly  classes  who  professed 
to  be  sole  custodians  of  religious  and  legal  texts  which  happened  to  be 
in  Sanskrit.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  preachings  of  Sikh  Gurus 
was  in  spoken  language  used  by  the  ordinary  masses  of  the  Punjab. 
Thus,  they  introduced  the  system  of  Anand  Marriage  in  which  the 
Hindu  ceremony  of  invocation  before  sacred  fire,  (i.t.,Agni  Devta  or 
God  of  Fire)  was  replaced  with  invocation  before  monotheistic  Al- 
mighty God  or  Ek  Onkar\  Thus  the  polytheistic  concept  of  Agni  Devta 
or  God  of  Fire  was  replaced  by  the  monotheistic  concept  of  Ek  Onkar 
or  Almighty  God  in  the  Sikh  marriage  ceremony.  In  fact,  the  Anand 
Marriage  ceremony  essentially  involves  two  ceremonies  which  are 
necessary  for  solemnisation  of  a  Sikh  marriage.  Firstly,  invocation 
before  God,  the  Almighty  by  reciting  Anand  Kara j  hymns  or  shabads 
from  Guru  Granth  Sahib  and  secondly,  performing  four  lawans,  which 
involves  going  round  Guru  Granth  Sahib  four  times  by  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  together.  The  sacred  hymns  from  Guru  Granth  Sahib  are 
recited  by  ordinary  common  men  and  this  ceremony  does  not  require 
the  services  of  any  organised  priestly  class.  It  is  pertinent  to  mention 
that  these  reforms  pertaining  to  Personal  Law  of  Sikhs  were  kept 
confined  in  their  application  19  Sikhs  only  during  Sikh  Rule  in  Punjab 
from  1765  A.D.  to  1849  A.D.  and  the  prevailing  Hindu  law  was  not 
amended  by  Sikh  rulers.  Subsequently,  legislation  under  the  caption  of 
Anand  Marriage  Act,  1909  granting  validity  to  Anand  Marriage 
ceremonies  prevalent  amongst  Sikhs,  was  passed  by  the  Government 
of  India. 

Consequently,  any  subsequent  amendment  or  enactment  in 
the  garb  of  reform  of  Sikh  Personal  Law  can  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  percepts  of  Sikh  jurisprudence  by  the  general  concordance  or 


agreement  of  an  assembly  of  Sikh  sangat  and  Sikh  jurists  who  are 
learned  in  principles  of  Sikh  religion  and  law.  It  is  evident  that  Sikh 
Personal  Law  ought  not  to  have  been  amended  without  concurrence 
of  Sikh  sangat  and  Sikh  jurists.  As  such,  the  contention  on  the  part  of 
Govt,  of  India  that  Sikhs  were  brought  into  the  ambit  or  Explanation 

Singh  does  not  carry  weight  because  no  such  assembly  of  Sikh  sangat 
composed  of  Sikh  jurists  was  called  for  the  purposes  of  amendment  of 

ION  OF  INDIA  AND  PERSONAL  LAW 

In  the  Constitution  of  India,  it  has  been  clearly  provided  by 
Article  372  that  all  the  laws  in  force  in  the  territory  of  India  immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Constitution,  (i.e.  before  26th 
January,  1950)  shall  continue  until  altered  or  repealed,  or  amended  by 
the  legislature  or  other  competent  authority.  Sub-Clause  (2)  of  Article 
372  ibid  also  provides  that  continuance  of  the  laws  in  force  will  be 
subject  to  such  adoption  and  modification  for  making  the  provisions 
of  these  laws  for  bringing  into  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  It  further  empowers  the  President  to  order  making  of 


Aforesaid  provisions  contained  in  Article  372  of  the  Constitu- 
tion grant  a  legal  approval  to  respective  Personal  Law  of  all  the 
communities,  namely,  Hindus,  Muslims  and  Sikhs  -  to  continue  to  be 
applicable  until  and  unless,  its  continuance  is  contradictory  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  it  requires  their  modification  by  the 
President  of  India  in  terms  of  Clause  (2)  of  Article  372  of  the  Constitu- 


It  is  a  universally  accepted  principle  of  law  that  a 
should  have  exclusive  right  to  evolve  its  Personal  Law  or  reform  it 
because  these  laws  are  its  exclusive  concern.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Hindu  Personal  Law  was  amended  by  enacting  Hindu  Code  Bill  by 
Hindu  leaders  as  it  was  an  exclusive  concern  of  Hindu  people.  It 
resulted  in  enactment  of  four  Acts,  namely;  Hindu  Marriage  Act,  1955, 
The  Hindu  Succession  Act,  1956,  The  Hindu  Minority  and  Guardian- 
ship Act,  1956,  and  the  Hindu  Adoption  and  Maintenance  Act,  1956. 

But,  the  application  of  aforesaid  four  Acts  amending  Hindu 
iarl 
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without  consulting  Sikh  jurists,  or  legal  representatives  for  ascertaining 
their  legal  propriety,  traditions  and  conventions.  It  is  so  because  ex- 
planation II  to  Article  25  (2)  (b)  has  given  absolute  power  to  the  state 
to  extend  any  legislation  of  social  welfare  or  reform  pertaining  to 
Personal  Law  of  Hindus  automatically  to  Sikh  people  on  the  assump- 
tion of  their  being  construed  or  deemed  as  Hindus  without  making  or 
specifying  any  provision  for  consultation  of  Sikh  jurisprudence,  their 
legal  customs,  conventions,  percepts  and  traditions. 

As  Article  25  dealing  with  right  to  freedom  of  religion,  does 
not  contain  a  similar  provision  in  respect  of  other  minorities  like 
Christians,  Muslims  or  Jews,  Pandit  Nehru  and  his  henchmen  did  not 
dare  to  amend  their  Personal  Law.  In  fact,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  contained  in  Article  372  of  the  Constitution  of  India,  the 
Personal  Law  of  other  minorities  namely  Muslims,  Christians,  Jews  and 
Zoroastrians,  has  not  been  amended. 

It  is  evident  that  provisions  of  explanation  11  to  Article  25  (2) 
(b)  of  the  Constitution  have  far  reaching  consequences  on  Sikh  Per- 
sonal Law  because  all  the  amendments  in  Hindu  Personal  Law  are 
extended  automatically  to  the  Sikh  Personal  Law  without  providing  any 
machinery  for  consultation  of  Sikh  people,  their  religious  sentiments, 
their 


Again  Dr  Kamla  Kant  says  'that  Akalis  have  been  airing  then- 
grievance  that  Article  25  has  made  Sikhs  part  of  Hindus.  But,  there  is 
no  basis  for  this  grievance.  Far  from  merging  them  with  Hindus,  the 
inclusion  of  Sikhs  under  Article  25  implies  a  tacit  recognition  of  then- 
separate  identity.  If  they  had  not  been  considered  to  have  an  identity 
of  their  own,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  to  clarify  that  they 

,not: 


In  this  connection,  it  is  pertinent  to  mention 
there  never  was  any  feeling  of  Hindu  -  Sikh  Divide  either  during  the 
period  of  Sikh  Rule  in  Punjab  from  1765  A.D.  to  1849  A.D.  or  succeed- 
ing century  of  British  Rule  upto  August,  1947.  In  fact,  during  the  Sikh 
rule,  Hindus  enjoyed  topmost  positions  in  the  Government  of 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  whose  Prime  Minister  Mr.  DhayanSingh  Dc 
and  Finance  Minister  Pandit  Deena  Nath  Kaul  were : 
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This  phenomenon  or  practice  continued  till  partition  of  the 
Indian  sub-continent  in  August  1947,  when  Hindus  and  Muslims  be- 
came rulers  of  Indian  and  Pakistani  territory,  respectively,  due  to  hasty 
withdrawal  of  erstwhile  English  rulers. 


IDENTITY  RE-DEFINED  IN  POST-PARTITION  INDIA 


The  partition  of  India  in  1947  involved  partition  of  the  Punjab 
as  well.  It  also  resulted  in  change  of  power  equation  of  the  country  and 
centre  of  gravity  of  political  power  of  the  country  gravitated  towards 
Hindi  heartland.  Consequently,  Hindu  leadership  of  the  Punjab  be- 
came over  enthusiastic  and  zealous  to  grab  the  political  hegemony  of 
the  state  and  identified  themselves  as  the  sole  custodians  of  political 
power  which  they  were  reluctant  to  share  with  other  minority  groups, 
not  even  with  Sikhs,  who  had  a  common  cultural  bond  with  thera. 

Thus,  the  Punjabi  Hindus  in  their  bid  to  search  for  a  new 
identity  in  the  changed  equation  of  political  power  disowned  Punjabi, 
i.e.,  Punjabi  culture,  Punjabi  language  and  traditions  to  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Hindi  speaking  people  of  the  Hindi  heartland,  who 
had  become  political  masters  of  post-partition  India  by  a  sheer  histori- 


In  this  fresh  search  for  separate  identity  of  Punjabi  Hindus, 
the  house  of  Nehru  and  its  coterie,  who  remained  consistently  in  the 
saddle  of  political  power  during  the  last  four  decades  with  a  view  to 
increasing  their  Vote  Bank  in  Punjab,  played  a  significant  but  ig- 
nominous  role  in  implanting  great  divide  between  Punjabi  Hindu 
vis-a-vis  other  Punjabis  i.e.  Sikhs,  Christians  and  Muslims,  by  impress- 
ing upon  them  that,  Punjabi  being  a  language  of  subservient  people, 
may  be  disowned  by  Hindus.  They  were  instigated  to  opt  for  the 
language  culture  of  Hindi-heartland  which  had  become  the 
predominant  culture  of  the  country  after  partition  of  Indian  Punjab. 

culture. 

In  this  struggle  for  getting  a  separate  new  identity  for  Punjabi 
Hindus,  who  aimed  to  be  aligned  and  identified  with  the  political  over 
lords  of  new  Delhi,  the  sense  of  identity  of  Sikh  people  also  got 
heightened  and  more  pronounced.  Thus  in  this  process  of  attacks  and 
counter-attacks,  on  respective  language  and  culture,  the  identity  of 
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both  Hindus  and  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab  has  been  redefined  —  either  as 
Hindus  or  as  Sikhs. 

A  question  arises  as  to  what  is  the  rationale,  logical  basis  or 
utility  of  Explanation  II  to  Article  25(2)(b)  to  Sikhs  in  the  present 
social  set  up?  It  is  submitted  that  it  has  rendered  the  position  of  Sikhs 
anomalous  and  ambiguous  because  they  can  neither  be  classified  as 
belonging  to  the  majority  community  to  share  its  benefits  and 
privileges,  nor  can  they  be  categorised  as  a  minority  community,  and 
claim  protection  from  amendment  of  their  Personal  Law.  Therefore, 
it  is  suggested  that  explanation  II  to  Article  25(2)(b)  may  be  suitably 
amended  so  as  to  exclude  the  Sikhs  from  its  purview.  Consequently, 
the  Amendment  Acts  of  Hindu  Personal  Law,  namely,  Hindu  Mar- 
riage Act,  1955,  the  Hindu  Succession  Act,  1956,  the  Hindu  Minority 
and  Guardianship  Act,  1956,  will  automatically  cease  to  be  applicable 
to  Sikhs. 


Section  V 


feor  HwrfrxH,  fee?  mraT 

R.  tittr/ld  fRW  3  fof  Qh  ^  fec7  )MrUWT  »T^t.     >>TR.  >HSHd"?3Pd<±'fed 
3d,  fec7  fe»fc7^  >f*=ra  5Zf  TO  R3f  »TU£  »fry  fegfe^  HOT  TO  I  HW  feR 

to  PofQTof  frol  huts  m3  fro!  ftfe  ?ro  £  fa*  ten  ^  ?ro  iwra 
fHw  m3  tran  fefWs  #  to  fe^  gvf  cfter  3,  §u  fe?  hot  f  tft  »fh 

^tet  TF  RST^f  3  I  e'fuQg  (TO  ift  faR  fWc7d1-feHR  fe^  RW  S^cS 

#  hh^et  0^  g^t  d  >h3  tej  RHarr  r.  <j«tfld  ftrw  ste  |j§    awfaR  ;ro 

rft  I  R.  t!titfld  fft«  #  ^        (TO  ^  fat  fecT  ROT,  3  £3ft 

#R. 

SUH  FTd*  fe^TTJ  ^  ^  W  ^  ffcy^  I  1?  §7j*  gr^  fay 
>Hc<'^fWBr3T  £  P?^,  faR  H^r  HftjRR  sftH1"  3,  §U  H#  S^t  HZT3¥yTO  d  I 
pRH  »RT^>flTOt  7TO  fe^t  TO,  rF  >Hc7^wTtot  £  >HTU^  ?TO  £ 

3fe»F  d,  §U*       ^  >TOF?  R^t  5TTO  W  CTTO  feR  £cf  fe^  oflB1  tT  fdTF  3  I 

HdtVd  titttfld  fRW  ?TO  (^t  UfM  TO-US^  HdTJH  P>  hf^d^  fftu^ 
£jpfi?,  ^t?>       3sT,  P<S«'H^1  f^gy  q^rgft  y^clfH^  lifew  d^ft  M  RT  I 
tUHdrJidrdMdfRWt^-U^^d^^UH^^^RTfbH'srf^ 
F#  I         §  H^UA  ^  UHRt         FFfow'  orftr  c}      c7B^  TO  I  >H^3TU 
fRW  3  mjZ  "fRyfet3H  :  H  c7l)3fc?  R?^t  »fTg  fe^R  flci'PiiPdofH 

^  ^t»p^tft"  u^s  s^t  Pe^t  tft  i  feR  yRH^  §  iqfW  ol  r.  ggifa 
fRW  £  »fs^,  fny-fOTH     Hddd  Rga^r      h^ts  m§  r^d'  §  few^ 

^7  ^tfriTO3>H^  P?^«d'  S1"  >>f6^  3  few1  Fft  I  f^R  3^  frfi '3Ta(tt  W^B^ 
fRW  ^  Uftw  yRH?  OTjftwftWl^  d      tT^  HRT  feR 

yRHc?  t  fecT  fU3     yR35T  #  ^R  f%»fo?3^  #  fe>Harf^3^ 

Ug^  M^cT  93         $  I        )^         §  uftj?^t  ^  fH^t  §3  Ut. 

>>h?.  ^t.  y^t      E^3t  Rt  i »fsr^fi^rdT  #      f^e        Fft  for  to 

»f^^  fRW  ctH  dte  gift  d  I  ST.  >H?3^  fRUJ        At  TO  feo" 
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3?>  I  fR3,  fe^3l  feg  §^  ^  >Ho7T^fVf5T  £H  R),  H3RS  #  $33 

STO  H«flld  ft  tft  rft  >H3       »Fu£  $3  TO  JTOftl3  5*  $Z  3T3^ 

h"3*  e^h^  *h?3      ita*  £  stereo  £  feH^r  fe*  3  £  tort^r  fe* 

m^m:^^^mmw^m  Hfr$1km^i&&  -ail 

f^H  S^t  ftf^  f%^?W  (TO       >H^d'd  to  3»F35  ^d'Q't)  RS,  §7^  <5TO 

3i®  sras  ^H?;f^  3ten  fek1    ^^t  Fft  i  U3  »R^fk^  $33  few 

$z  &     »fi{H3R  ite  ^  ynftjRTR  ^}  af^r  tft  i  r.  FBtft3  to  to 

§U  fRtf-WTOfH^  3         RftjR  iTO  P«Wd  S73#  RS  »f§  UKR7  eft 

*S  sfe  Btf  ufer  r#      rs  i  fw%-»»RT^3T  ^t»r  sfe*  sred  *jr 
3"  *r»re  feor  ^  y  t^dfVu/1  few  »f£  rh  i  r3  sr^t     aro  »f?3^  to 

33*  lift  ^.  RrftH  Rr|  2^<S  93  3  TPS        tit  fa  R.  ggrfe  to 

>>f£      3^F$  R^W  §  fH252T  TO  I       »f?HrB  fRW  £  ^  §  ^fW 


'  ^  3^<5wa  fro  fR*fe?H"  i      £  fe^  ffte  hr^  £  #fW  §  feu 

Sfte  B#  "iRt  HW^cVcf  H3T         sfe***  3  |  ^  8§#?  HRfaS  »F#3ft  |"  # 

*re3"  ^  3^  aitf  U3  fv3  3r3  to  r?#,  "sr.  >*^3  to  33* 

fefe»F3re  3*  »ft  IU^t  U%  R3  fR3  t  3  i  feu  HRfoTH  fa^  »P#3ft  l"  R^ 
R^  ift.  >fa.  gft  ^  ^fe?*  4  >H3JR3  1986  S  dfeMT      KTO  jft  fTO 

h"  3ls3    Or?  ^  B^t  ai^t  I  r.  TOtfe  to  §Rf  to  ft?  fegrgi  i 
^uftra  tFtrertr^  Fft-i3  (>vfy^t  y^dM  ^  feo'fen)  §  ^vr  »»r 

rft  ^       t  cFH  V§W  S^t  I  TO  SH^3  to  ^  R?7 1 


^  ^  fRfc-q3H->Hfa>*te  %  ^33  <TO  ijH  I  frit  ^        qo^t  RS£  Fft,  ft 
»TU        #  UJW  >H^tT^t  cTOTS     Qto  5f3^  R7S  I  fR^-tJUH-Mffrfo 
#  ^33  f^^fU  fiSR^H  3      Uft?^       S33         5T3^  R>  I  fl?RR  R^ 

uhrt  to  afW       Rl  I  ^       ht>xb  ^.  ^  to 


fee?  HOTlfaf-J,  feoT  WW 
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ftW-McTOftw^r  ^         feg  WHS  $  3l£  I  ^  °T^t      >HFft  ura  W1^ 
rii4<£  H^t  ^Pdi1,  OVhiT  WW  H^-HWT  3^        TO  M§  offOQ  TO  ">HTV^ 
TO  B^t  TOS  1 1  3FT?  ^  W%  7TH         ?PfH  TO  t  Fp3  fe^  gg 

TO*3l  l"  TO  1981  fe3  P«*sTdl  3  §  gjf  tTOST  fFITO^t  fefWtf  ^TO 
H^7"  fe^  Fft  I  fe§  Sid  <3c<tjd'  H1"  few  Fft,  ">vi3</1IV|</|  >HT^r  c<dd'dy^t 

tfte"  I  ^dd'dOdl  ^3       H'dfadd'  §  FPTO  TO?>  H^t  §7?  £  TOH  f^TOH 
Fft  I  3*  flggpg  f^W^r  Juiq  3  fFH  fFW  m!&MW  $3  TO  3 

frttft  H^t  3>*H  tT  3tfHr  sP^<S'  F^S  83  fdTT  fftlR't  feu  «««d  SZJH 
HTO^yTO  TO  I  >HFft  fet^  ^cj<jd'  B^t  §5F  y  SF  fV  I  FT. 

^«tfld  ftw  dd^  §  F^T-SB  te^r  tz7  °!TO  ^  fijtf^t  H%ft  Pft  I 
TH?  TO?  JTO  §  gigg  »fr  ^         ^  5TTO  ?5^t  »fFft  ^'fcHH  d'Httd  # 

*!«?dd  #  B^TO       Fft  W  H  ftt^'*'  §^  ?H  wfe»F  I  o7fTO?5^  "fTOcft  d?" 

faRF  Fft  ~=}%  fWt  TO*  |  3%  TO  5f  »{H  UFT  3  tffdQ  "fTO  fr£  tJ'Jlt/1 
fc?F)  TO  3$        3  W  fa®  l"  Od'rtl  IJ^t  FftfefeRH^  tU  uftj^ 

Oet®  fc?  it,  yrocF  it,  ssft  fro  stf,  fro  ^fcrefkror  £ 
Qd'd  to^  h^,  fro      fU<j&3  to#  to  i  A$  ere  u  fa      ^  W  rt'Ac< 


for  yftra*  >»F»J'  d  »f§  feg  TO  UrP  f^H^tM7  j  U^'Qel  1 1  feH 

ftW^t  ^d'sfl  3  fcT  UtT  feH  yro^  §  fc7U§  fc7U#  U^Sd)  l" 

TO  ifl.  #  ^TO  ^  c7TO  ^  f^U^W  5^ 

f5^t  (Vl^'dH  oTOl  iftlfeRS  TO^t  1990  f^H  cTTD-l  UU^UhA,  fe^t  ^  UTOoT 

gnj       Fft  i  ft.  *!ttffld  ftrw  f^H  §       fu  fe^  >HTO  ^ 

Fft  >H§  >>ffft  JTO  or^-d'QH        Ute  tT  3d  Fft,  ««<*'d  fFW 

^  fcTu7  for  "djdcS'H  to^to,  »nr^t  yFraor  §  fro  iJro  to  s#  i  >MFff 
§  te^  »RT^fkc7  yf^H  fe^t     Fft  »r§     ftw-qgH    fj?to  Franj^r  J 

tjdH'Qd  5^t  ftgrtiTi  MH^tcT  >Kt  ^Wf  fFW  fef^W  »ft  HfWtFHoT 

HH'fecf]»r        fr(H  a*  FM?TO  c<d^'Qd'  TO  I  >PTO  1990  few  f<f  ^ 

gjFjt,      ^  fear  fesr      uf^x1,  to  s»h     #       to^  bto^  fro 


feu  »fH  ^UW         ^  §FFU  U3  ^dtdb/1<s1  I  ?^HU  1990  feu  A 

f£dl«3,  #7^  >wt  >MHU1gP  U  fay  R^ftj  #  R§  3  i^fer^r 

feu  &3  3J^t  I  fe^t  ^vfl^T^t  fe^  f^RHT^  §  ffe  feu^S  R»H5  U# 
TO  I  ST  »f^U  mwfte^t^f^^^R^RSI^tf^^tfft, 
WH^  #  M&dT  Fft  >*3  R5df5aJ  §  fTO*  grsft  HH^  feu  A  sftj^t  ^  »ry£ 
Pdw3«>d'  U  3s  UT  Fft  1 UU  R.  eUtftd  fHW  £  UU  W  t  RU7  fc^  guugj 

»f3  fys*  uT  uu/  ufW  i  A§  ufirei  Ut  &3  fa  Ad  sfuro  ^  f^^H 
§u  otto  A  fcA  »rv^  gt  3  AflidA'  u?uufe?*F^#s<TOu»fuyuT 
Au  ^  yfus*  tf^&^TOi^y^At  ugwfc»r  eft  ^    £s  »f 

Fft  fe  As         afoR^te  y^UtflA^UTOUrTfeUFftgTfUi- 

jp.  >*re3*u  ftw  3  fay  nran  t^dHA  §  r^s  ^3  QH'dA  »fy£ 
fefWmft»r      3fRR      Fft  i  fen  feu  fay-guR  *ruro  <*t  fj£h<j3tr3w 

H^t  fefe»TUyT  ift.  >fo.  aft.  ?th§  dP-HH^d  5ft#  3TU  TO  I  Hdt^'d  tjtftftd 

fnw  3  feH  rubu  fww  &  &  tre  stf  s-ai'd'd  ^tot  affeft  Fft  i  feu 
§?f  ^  tft  R^  Fft  fa  ush  feu  fRy-tHR-uuro  w  >Hfy>ro  au  ad  yrreifl>Hfc 

TO  ta-«'t!d'  oTTO  U  A3  Our  3#  TO  I  fe?f  cTc^FF        Mdl'd'd  §U* 

imz  »f^g      ^t  dldd't<d1  §  Qjto  Psy^ft  fct  toi  yg      feu  suf* 

§  R#u  r#h  sr.  >h^u  Irw  #  ruM  fe£#  *ft  yyu  fatft  3*  feu  RUH*»fRftj 
siW  Fft  i  w.  ytfzzra  fnw  ^  ^rg  nfaFftl?  u  Ffti  tugfiWOHy^: 
few  ^yn  to  i  A^  ^  fesr  HUte^  >n§  fe-r      Frftifer  s^f ; 

A  you  yfe*  UHyro  ^     yg  w  Frsft  Fft  i  wi       #  Fnu 
UHyuro  ygw     to  >>f^  A  »fry^  ^ph^  §  srapg  ^tftd  f 

Fft  i     ygg  fj^  ^  ggn  Ujrs  u#  i  At  ^.  >x^3^  faw  #  m  ygwe;; 
^  yfto  §u      stt.  y=?c?  fnw  H^  -^y  yuw  u§  to  i  ff§  FnfW  ^31  §3 
^  ygu  f^H  to  i  fefWruyW  §  hut  f^r  Fft  ftr     cr^tH  u  3id  to  i  ft. 


Fft  I  PHR  fe?>  sTT.  ^H^U  ftw  ^  »ft  MUM  MU^R  Fft,  §R  feS 
HUOT  «?5tftU  fRW  3W3  yjjc?  fFW  ^  TO  UT  A  #BT  §  rT^  Fft  I  At 
WU  yfe»f  RUH^U  HStftU  fRW  ^  fe^  fecfur  ^  "sft  ^  fWH  feU  3*. 

»ru^  fRwu^^t  yen  ^^»w>rf§  wu  arc*  to  to  Fft,  "seft 


feoT  RHH>H3,  fe3  RR91 
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HWre  £?>f  fe\ft  Hr3fH33r  SS  QH'd  >*Rr5fH5r3T  P^tJ^'ft  T^ft 

#fW  fifor  »f^3TH  ftTUf  Fft  l"  >HtT  tT^  Hdtj'd  tJtttfld  ftw  H^  H*fo»T  t 
e&^^^tt^ftwSz&Hft^  ^*ft  ftra^        HB^t        aft  Hdtj'd 

SBtfts  Mug  «T  M  WB  f  #  ®if  WB  srffcF  d  ?Kft  I  h£  mnr£ 
>H^-H»f^  fWf-^T^fkoT3T  §  $39  feg  <M  nfajr  fee*F?>  533  <^f 
>H'Q     ftraar      b^ts,  Pd^d'  »r§  fisdH^'du  H^        sro  ^ru^  rht. 

feu*     w  w       ^?  hb*  tft>K  sra^r  3    f^t  ru  feB  ft?  §  r^t 

'  'RUt?^  t?Hrfcj  fRW  tft  I         3*  ftwt  £  R^t  #  j^M  tW^'dV^ 

rft,  ftT?^  £  fav  »RT^fVfoTHT      Hdddd'  FranjH  ofTO  HT^t  sfet  oTRg  gfcft 

e^t  i"  a>ro  feu  d  for  fen#       ^  Oh  ^t,  7^  yodd  ^  »f§    ^  cM 

lyRTlU^H^^HtfffeaMH"^  fay-_qgH  3  5fa  R*I  ^3  to 

31  ft?       >HrU^  >H<TC?  £  fen  <ra  HH  5t  fH¥  q^H 

RUF^  HHtfte  fRW  £  fetft  feSTORlft  &  ot,  §?jr  £  vWr^ygg^f^gHUrf^H1 

sfl^t  i  «s/l(3i^      §  ^o/h^aha  ^reu  sra^  i  f^gr  £     #<^t  for 

§^  ?TO  faR  >Ht  RHF^      £  I  ffe       pft  ^|  ^HcfMkoraT 

w  w  i  nwrf  feuw  v  fe^  fH?  *t  ^  ^  fen  ith  trf^fr^/r 

pft  |  3T.  ^f^y  f^T  ^  ^Tf  3tf§F  fKW  oFHfl  ^  ^57^3  feu  »TU 

^ft  fft  3  Rit  PofQ  Pof  »w  ft  »fu§H77  ^fWr  r1     ^  £  rtJ  »ru^ 

Rfe»T  Fff  fH25^  |  RtH      gtu  >H§  »fc7^fkcT  WW  R^r'^T^T  fRW 

M^t.  §.  >Ar.  Pdd'ftH  t  Fft  U3  R.  tJtttfld  fRW  ?S  Ufa***  R^  3T5^  UJJ#  I 
>Hclf  HTTJ  ?TC5  0"^  qttTafteT^fWFR^I  tT^l^URot  foTiT  "hrT  sft^ 
d  H1  H3OT  grU§tT  fHW  ^  ?H  oft  tr^t?"  »ra}  UR  ot  Srffo*,"  »TLr^  ^ft 
^trft  ctH 

"  I  f^I  aTO  fUs^  1993  ^  d  I 

foT  Rdti'd  *!citfld  fRW       »f3T?F  WSH-f^  >HRT  7^ff  H<V  RSTUt  I  ^. 
►K^U  fRW  31^,  3t.  ^Tf&F  fRW  KSRlTc^        ^.  P^rJcS  fRW 
HdtJ'd  ^«tfld  fRW  RT^S^ct^^^mgRri  H^t  §U  UHRT  fe^  RTJ 
9^  dPdCdl  I  «?'Pddld  RHW  gyR  fcT  »fFft  fRfcf  >HoF5>ftPT?7  ^  § 

^  ^5  HTO  §        f^U  R5ft§  I  ^Tor^g  fRW        ^  >MH^ 
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3 1?>  3  Hd*j'd  tft  #       W         crafew  fetj^'A'1  §  feu  »fiite  orgs 
for  3  for  fanron     »rt  ftro  n^efVoT^    feara-  oi3 1  fen  ^irt  r. 

fRUU  fe&7  ifa  i  sjf  §  fkuH  rft  >xt      P<*kW'H  u  fa  §u  sju  aast 


"aJT  »F^t  §7S      CTO,  3  DS§  3d"  Pnff  »F3t; 

w<ra,  tw  cro      3.  3  nforra  w»f3o"i" 
r%  3  !Kf  #  ftfcji-fetfdT  ^  gatf  era  fe%  ^g^t  ^t-^h 

frfe  >H§  sfe»F  frf2>t,  IW^t  §  VFd^T-^dH^  ftrf^  eft  fe3dfl»F  ITH 
»fAB5  g335*-tf?^  ^  ^  d  3  flit  dfa  tF^fr  d,  ft?R  §  jfc*  fife* 

R^-RsFS  3  3h>J  3  £  HflRft  ^UH-fWt  fe%  rftfcfF  W#  IF®,  l^TM  #  RHHH 

rpth  m  f&*  r>f?>  *dar.  ^  eft  fu  »fv£  3*  §  3ra£  M 
m§  >M     "HTgrar"  ^  f^j  ^  ^      g3Wt  itewfop  i 

H^t  srit      &  gift  3HH  §  Rsnj,  Bcre  3  tF3?>t  3s    w,  tea  r*f  ftrate»r 

3"  fWfVd'  *F  fR5F3  e}fe»F  aftfe*  UlfeH^fe^^  f^RT  fcj  f  fr. 


#3.  fHtf  fdW,  <SddW        feu  CJF7  d     HJFtf  £  OTBT-HdVd  §gH^toT 
3*3  8^  3%  ^tj'^di  t  M-ifcA  ^UR  fa^  HH^  fetJ  filff  U^r  fa 
RR^-Rd^U  IFcT  §  fodHH  3d,  fe§  lF¥^t.  vHfgpH^,  H^t  »ft  #Wt  3%»F 
ftPHHidi'O  S52TtF#l  *HtT  RTF3  f%3  3^  U/3  3S  #  occ«»1  3%         I  #H  ^ 


»H§  R%  H'PeG,  RRTB"        §^  A'Hde*,  Uti'dtJ^'tfl  feU  ^7  »FU  ife7 
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fan*  ^37?  §  feR  fe%  )M  >HPdcWAl  7>  RH^^t  fa     §H  HU1?)  t  H3HH^ 

nfTHvr,  3  w  jtoet  im  §  fogw??  3  pAd'tt1  #rc  §  eras  SSft  RT^ 
fetfar  £  »ihhth  ores  s£t  to  stf  dfWr,  Fraf  fen  wdt, 

§H  H^U,       §  H¥     wfRH  H^t  3#,  ffTH  SHS  §U  R^t  RdH'd  feZF; 

*Mi  Sflji  GTC  t       STO        »TfT  ^t,  ^^t,        Stff.  R*F  Htf  feu  dfte 

d  otftj-£RH  H~        072ft  oTsft, 

f^-Prft^  gMtartf,  g^e-fW^t  t     stecfor  §  AdflfW  (draw) 


sr.  u«4d  ftrw  feS" 

3J3,  dPddlf^ti  tft  31"  HH*  frptf  fePdd'H  fe3  U3H  3"  fa»TH3  ^  g>te  H^t 

^{fHtrd  i  tt£ ^ P««*wa  frw s!| trsfl-ra § ftmfrfl  fitafl  @"U3  fag*a 

tfdtf'  d  3*  Hfij^  dt  §R       ftPvFTJ  3»*3  H'Puw  §  feH  ST5  H^flld 

>-fl3VUfat  t#  HH«'  ftff3>HT  tft*?1  §  I  33>WFR5  >HcTH  3*J3  W'PdM  § 
>M-lM  $  fa*  0*  3  fefoFH  §V3  »ff^ft  »{fW?  <gni  $  fop  W 
>HTUTft  33  3s  M?3  PdHd'  cTfeH  3  few  ^  §  fe??/  §  feoT  3^  3*  5T3^ 
P^tJ'dft'  MRsf?  ggrer  d  |  »fcTO  3*3  Wftl*J  ffe  £  frtf 

3*  d'^Alfdoj  P^HdlciiTjPAdU'Pdd  33?i  3?  ^  MfUH  fflHoF  P<SsJ'kfl 

3  I  >Ht?  d'lHrtldl  #  feH  ^  3*3  ?TH  RHtjt  £  RHFJ  H^t  ^ftd%lftdt 

fe^     ftrtT3 §  fen  f%3  Wops  3^3  m-Pow  3?  H<jdd<  3"  Qdw<s  §  sra^t 

7?33->Htr»i7  753?  oflfc*  31-  H^tJ-  I 

3*43 H'fo«  3?  HTO,  cjf  JPddlW t!  tft ftTO $  ITHfrfcT 
§  d'tJAlPdcl  >HftroT3T         ygig  FT35T3        55§  ftfooT  JW3H  31  HdtoT  3  I 

Hdo('d  3?  ETdtVo'  ^333T  §  tR5H  §  frfa  US  ?J  ^3^f  JJdf^f  3?  ?xft 
sftsft  H3f  f3H  §  d'HftlPdc*  333?  f%3  3lf<53  ^3?5  f%3  QdWtS  VfWf  I 
fH^fePdd'HM?JFr3fHTt(yTff?JPPAoi  3d  '§  W^FB  33?j  3*  tlW  ?I3  dPddlftdt! 
tft£  3J3,  >H337>  ^  tft  3?  A^dd  3"  >H(SH'd  3?  cftB1  Fft  I  3J^  >H3rI?>  ^  tft 
?o  fWf  W  #  fw'H  »l<Jl«d1  KftTH  ?J  >H?J3^  33fWt  hfldl'd  §  3^t 
^  ?33t  Hdt/ld  frntT  §  H3?>  ^t3T  Fft  fa  "wft  ^  3H33  U^3?>  ^  ?Jf 
oPddlf^t!  c/lf  IT3  #  Uc(d6  dfe  I  HH7  c<feydl  W  «dd<*'  d  I  HHdd' 
f%fe»F  ^3  >^3  ^  >M  ft*3         d  3  *#3  HH?  33  Ut3      *M  $ 

5  I  3rff  fWt  M'dH'JI  §  3f3  3te  l"2  U3H  y'PdH'd  ?>  »fnj£  33M  . 
#33       3Jf  dPddlf^td  tft  §  fe3  Pdti'flfd  eft3?  rft  fof  : 

FT  ^  3fe  H¥3  U3  d'rig  I 
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ygg£  fiw  ?jg  wfa&?>  d  >xfa»r3fk5r  faro  §  feH^wf 
arg  »fgTO  £^  tft  g*  fen  rmi  fag       rft  fir  s 

W  grate  sft  glfe  uuh^  i 

S^t  dfc  feoT  33  5ft  c/MPd  I 


?zff  rft  fa 


sra,  MRUs  tft  ^  d'tw/lc/l  i^t  tr^s  orl^  P*jH<fl«3i,  f^wfe? 

d'rtrtlJl  feticrd  Rjfo  £  >>ff%H  gU  ^  «tf      >K5TH  3t*g  wfa*  & 

>xt  hM-iM    ?tt  fira  »hmh  ^ro  >rarcy  Hd^'d  ?ro  ru^h,  FiggT 
gra  gfaglfag  ^m1^  R^rfa^  srTi^for  rhit*?*  ^  d^fgg*  s     tjgn  ^  HR^vjer 

3T§  <TOj  ^      £  £  te^g  f^UBlH  SR#  TO  I  Sd^raoT  faj*??  ^ 

fag*g  d  fa     stjs^  g^    gr  §3h  ferra^  §  (^H?taf^ij 

£  RdTfr  R^>>f  cFd^  fVj»c^H  P6H^«  3  fcTP^T  |5  qfRlJ  fVPdJ'Hc<'d  3  ^t.  srf&WH 

^  d  fa  gra,  a&Ms  tft  3  fotft  r^m  3  unfair  3  §7^  §  ygq# 
3ra»n  eg  fagraw  fag  ura^rro  fWf^  stf  RRfg  ^  i6  £r" 

?TO  Hdocd  fetfgr  3  fa  3^  dPddlftdd  £  tFdlH^  £gr  W  feu^  ?3ytfr3l 

$  fc*  for-sifer  g*  fu  crro  sra       rft  i7  §ug<re  fegra* 

^ggr  dfe»r  to  tjfaTT  fePdd'Ho/id  *Fg£ss  giro**!  feygr  |  fa  "a^ral 

£  ^  3  HMdd'     gHsrra  £  ^  dPddlfljtJ  §        yB^-»nfticrBW  # 

>Hfa»THftWHWl§  ^  ^fR^^  u^tfa^RH3d"^^ftW 

03H  I  $t  qrgfHoT  fl^g  f  grTOM  tft         fatf  7^  fag        i  ft?R  § 

far^-fa>Mn/t  Q3H  hss  ^  ^fW.  ^u  fe^"  I8  fU^  fad  ^  fegTO<  ^  ^jf 

ofddlffiti  fft  £  dfW  RWdH  f  UtTO     faH^t  RcT?  ?TO  RHftlH  ofef  d  I  fen 

Oh  ^  fW  I  fa  ftrtf  ira  §  ^to  t#a^t  fes  gite  gjf 

OfadlfaH  tft  ^  ^T=n^  M3FFd"  Sift  Hoi  fay  lh?  fa^"  rf?  S^lfaty*  ^  l(^H3ra2f 
fag  »FfcMr  pftl  >Hfad  fto  f  fatf  im  #  to  HUfdTT  fafi  # 
HfWw  §  ^H'dftjof  Ot  f^PvPHlH  tR^  TO  |9  fan  P^tJ'd  RTUH^ 

»rfWr  d  fa  gjg  dPddlWti  tft     Rd73  fag  gg,  3^ §  o^t  niwra 
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H<5  I10  §V3c?R  QuPdd  P^d'd  3J§  dPddlteti  tft  ^  <fl3>  3  >WWB  §  gjf  <TOoT 

^?  ?ft  ^  fiwdu'd"  £  fetfdte  tidH'Q  1  «pi  fey  d  fegrgi  § 

^jrS  fHSH*  5  fat  #3-^H  rP  RdTH  tddl'bM  »f?5R3*  ^RS"  gjf 

uPdolftat  tfl  3  tTS  R>  3  R^  gjf  TO^T       tft  #  3"  Pc<cS'd'c<Hl  ?R  BR^ 

^  I  $1  ^H1^1  RRTfUS  ^ift*H*  R^t  W^H  Hy^iFFftlW  ?33ft>>r  RRR^*  31 
tftet-lM  §  VR  >HMS.  R3  35  d'ttoldl  §  l#R3  Fft  I  >HPR5  fetT  fe^ 

fe^w  £  gjf  oPddlf^tj  H^ftrg  3  ter  rwrr  §  Are  ur  £  fefeQTfag 

§  fegtf  feR  fa£  tj^fk^  H  RH^te  fa^  3  ftjtt^tt       R"  ^f^r  3 1  r^ 

§?§7  £  gjR  oldRtfR^  §  urr£  rj^t  §  rhsp?#  u^-f^w  a^d  i^ddR  § 

Hm&  Hdc/'d  R"  fatf  U1J  l{Rt  P^Hcfl^d  §  fW*        p^ff  gf^r  |  fRy  ifa 

d'^tslPdo;  nd>d  >*r^  sot  Frat  fa^  ^jf  h'Powa  §  fR3s  feR"  HftjR  rf^m 

&RU?7  3fe»T  3  I  faH  SR>  RJf  dPddlftiti  tft  r/wr1  »rar?5  ms3  ^  SWl^r  § 
KTdT-yraT  RT  rtldl  d'dl  RRH  3  WKTO  d  HHH,  IbdHtM  d'RrthcW 

HdVd  §  #fR3  ?^ff  UR  ^  HR3^  §  §RW  ofTOB^IWf 

d  I  RR>WRH  R^  »fTO  Wf3  Wfaa  ftW  UR  #  3*tT?M  tyff)  f^RR^&RRlFRl 
>XTRTR  ?^  d  3  fRR  Rl  RRHW  fa£  cftf  tFdlHR,  RH^ftTR  §  d'R<flPdcj 

Rd^RR  RS,  fa?f      fatf  fa^  §  feHTO         (TO  dlfagr  HTO  Fft  I 


§  H^d"  3dfa»p  »»f5f^  ^  a^iBl  ^  ^  ^t»r  fadtft  htuh^t 

Hd'dftl  U^t  I  ^  MVfU  F^R  §  R^         faf  R^t  £  KdTT?  >*ffaoT^»r  TO 

#R)^fay  Ug§  >>fed^  feujd(Sc<ic/)  H^T  ^  HdTH  d^oTH  R^t  TO  H'^'tJ  d^dt 
RfftPJ  ^  RffeT^t  §  ^R  UUR^      ^fRR  ^  eM  |12  UBH  U'PdM'd  HV? 
fatf  UT?  »fOT  f  tfR  Rfer  j^^ftr  ^  gf?  FFftjW  gr^ 

Hdocdl  U55fW  f^R  3TE5H  ^ftlHW  ©U^'Q«i        H'PrlH'  g^t»f  3dW  I  ^R 

rhr  fe^  OTf  *njRS  own        £  hbw  faarfaH^ 

Or  ;#3t  fW  i13  a™  3  Qtj'd^'rj]  §  r^-?®  ?tt  &  rrh  f^»r 
?^»r  faspfenr  ^  >HTnTg  §§  fa%  cran  #  ^  1%  I??  ?5^t  ff^n  j^f 

Fft  RH5ft  I  R?5d1  yr^,  <^dt/l<S  §  R^  ^  ^  >HfR5TdW  u3MfJt 

§  WlttW  f  RUcT^t  UHfW  feR  fR¥       I0t  f%M  d^Rl§  ^  RTf^r  gaft 


on  Sikhism 


$  TOfy»F  £  RHW  ^t^|  Qr^'dld  ^  I  djf  M3TO  ^ 

^  TOM  sF^t^t  |  »fftTUT  ^f^r  fa  ^  OPdeflfcti  tft  Hd7?? 

«doc'd  3  fay  yy  ^  feaMt  d^WlQ  §  ?>tra->H^  ?zfi  to  era  i 
£  HfbHR      fa  »rro  h  HPddv/lttd'  ^t  ?M  £  ?re  <ra  fay  0y  £  Afoc? 

f^S        ^yn-»fWt  §  £fa»F  rF  H#  I 

tft  i  1605   .  fee  y^HM  »*forera  ^t  hh  ?re  Hm  HPoetfUid' 

t  Q^'dd'        ^d'^dd  yHH  0  fW  tft  1  MWd  -HO'dfld  #  cFfT 
HsTOW  #  ffeHHTH  *ft  TOy3H^t  tft  I  ^  H?tf  HHBH^3  ?^ 

fee  tewH  t  y??3-§*TO  h^I  fesr  3c^t  sftra  ^a^FftifeH  ^uui  3 
«'«h-o  Ho'dfld  ^t  RcrteHT  sras      §h  3  tew  3  to^  ^t  Havana  ^ 

&  ft5»P  Fft  I15  U'tiH'd  tkl'dfld  £  fe^  fcHM'H  TO  ^TO 

>Hr9feor  SPl?  ^  ^tffHf  S  HtJ1*?*  fatj        fd^FfacF  f*Tcft>Ht  W*f\>>F  H7>  I 

fan  #  teu^tn  hhsww  §  fH§  ygn        htto  ft  w^t  tft  i16  r^  ^ 

^HU^t  §  fe^  P^H^'H  cPfcfi*:  ^fefcF  «^t  W3  HtJW  TO  }17  HWU 

t^ddd  »H3TO  ^?  WTO  fHyq3HfeH^oft^t^^ft^t#  § 
ftjB^iJ  tft  I  §R  §  5Wt  §  *y  tft  fa  oftf  HHHW^  *t  3  O^cFg  H<?  3l£ 
TO  I  §R  §  3Jf  >HdTW       tft  ^  CI3H  §  fa^t  #  fa*  Fft 

tft  fa  ?r  3*  sra  Frftra  §  faiwK  feg  ud^dPdj  £rg  te»r  ^  ?r  fe^ 

fay  QdH  #  Ij^g  §  ^  ^g^r  f^r  ^  ,18  ^  y'tdH'd  ttd'dfld  ?Ff  >HUTO 
^  f^J  c?TO  W  ?mw  yftR?  ^t^^tfllig^HS  gfatT^r 

yn3  ^  ^  wro  ^  7^5  ys^H  ^  fe?  huw  te^  i  3 

3Jf  M3TO  ^  f^gn  £fp  ^       R^T  w  g^H  §  »w£ 

qrcrfag  hwih  *  d'H<s1Pjo{  erto  to  ^       i19  fi§iT  tj'^M'd  fay  yy  § 

^        ^  ^  faH  #  t  i{3^§y3H3TO  C  d'd^'A  tft  I 

fa^fy  nvrte  fe^ntr  3^  faro^tft  ^rro  ^t 

MHS  ^3  dTft  tft  I  feR  ?F8  3^_yRft5H  CTHfacT  fedlW  ^t  &2  t  qrafag' 
>HTtT^t  y3§  fo?  0  9T^t  tft  I  HH*  ^t  ffej  K3T  tft  fa  3^ 


SifTftwr        |  faK  Hfa^t ^  Ofddlfti^  tft       WH  HyH  ^HW 
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awn  §  feggg  §  >Hfew^t  feg*g  §  g33t  fe^t  §  »™<*  <fcr  g)W 

WTO  3*13  ^  fW  fi§3S  IVH  JTOU  :-  ftw  gjf  H'Rjy'cS      W<$  f%g 
>HftTd  g^r£  ijtlh  ^  f^r  §  ^7  £  d'HcOPdtf  P-^'d'  3  RH^t  FTH7> 

^  Pr^^e  ST^t  tT^r^t  te^t  ^  1  cTO5T  g^  tft  §  gjg  MH3HTH 
tft  £  Qdd»f*W'd  S^t  §  g]  >HTTSft  HnjU^  Hfo»F  5  |2°  gjg  #^ 

tfl  £  Urgn  *  ^g*-EflHHT  gjfg^  ggjj  gr  flf^H  fegr  ,21  fa^  gjg 
M'^i«-A   £  ?33T  3"  MUtTT  1^  WIST,         g  fe»f      tpftg  c?3# 

H3T  <fr#  I22  §7jT  g  Stf^Tt  feg  d'd'IWd  4f  HfcrfRR  d  3 l^fR^  g*  RRt 
^  »TV  5  I23  grfW  £  ^-d'tffUc/'d  tF         333  $7^  § 

3*  R^t  g       ^  i}g?j  ^irrt  ?rg  H'fliy'c^  £  grgg  ^  ugrgfo  fefggrH  feg" 

t^3^^S?tf  §*r33^§^a^ 

33few  tjd'tf'dl  feurg  Wi^rf^r  yg  >*g  §751  £  iqj  WE->#Wtft 

d      ^  Hrd»u'dT  ^ggr  gjWsft  yrftjur  feg  yfgg  9  3 

>HfaST3  MR  R^r  ^  |  ^  ^g^t  feg  gr^^  ^  £  gfew  Btf  5  &  fa 
feH  <^  fe^H  ??^t  I  f^H  ?5^t         HTfof  >>rU^  ^g^f     '-TH^T'  fori  fc^H^TF  ft=fTJ 
|  3t  ^  g^  ^         dM'OW'd  f  gj»T         d  I  >HfWt  Rf^t  Hitf 

§  g^tT-H^  §  >n»^jt;'  ggs  w  >Kftjsrg  g^  g^  i  fez  fann  ^  >^f^  j^i^ 
fegu  Rwgn  gg^  ygtT  ^fftjgrg  gT^ftRg7^t^^tdif^T 

3j  gjg  gfg^H  tft  ^        g^  ^  fre^  g^uT  swg  ?rg*gftg  # 

PO^Md-rt  ^ug  to  £  gn3  »fH  ^  J  »^  trn  gg  g  >^ggr  ^ 
ygiH  fifsafi  $  gf  g#     i      Hgrg?^  i^t  i  mm  ?ggr  ^  ugtF  sf^ft 

ttf  ^  ygiH  gn^       3cr  #  g^-ggg  g  gg    gggr^fl  s£t,  ?M  ero 

f  f^ferg  gfggrfe^T  |  ^  gr^  ^  ^         ^g  f^fl  ^  f^fe 

^  APaoc  ^  t^-gr^  Rwhh  #  gggggfe  ^  §1/3  gfggf  5^ 
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Current  Thoughts  on  Sikhism 


fWd  W  HfH  fed1  Fft  i     3Ff  ^¥  tft      RRaTT#  RTR^t 

Pddti'd      fo&ft  feu  tddH'Q'tfl  3  foT  §U  RTRc?  ¥U3J  3  »TC-§fa3  feu^  ^ 

^H3r-od«>dSUtRSa^  I  >>ff?S       ^  mfU9  ^  §  tPftsK^ 

^O'd  »1'tt*4£V  ^U  #  ►HfWu^t  RTRTs  I0t  6'dlPdoJ'  #  P^H<fl^i  §  fen 
feutj  >KT^Ttl  ^d?7  #  >Hfl|o/'d  §  PcSHPrdd  Rtf  STU  fc1#  fft » 

dPddlflW  tft  3  »RTH  3¥H  #  §V  feu  Wffefi  W  RTFTVh  ^t,  fat  foR" 
UTtT  ^t»F  ^UU  f^tl'd-^cl'^d1  oTU<5  §V^d~  ftm  IW  £  §H  l{3^  dsJl/lQ 

hi 


H'Po«'ft  $aT  #  RTRaT  ?U3T  l{3l  yiFH^  3  3fe-f^feTO 
fWd  §      Ptjd'dd  RSI  §U  UdW  £  >HfUo*'d'  §  5U*T  W%  tJ'dlPdd 

as  #  btuto  H?>  i  ten      few  sju  ^rar     tfl    ?wwz  3  fa  #cra  tra?r 

U^  tfl»P  KdTt  §  ipr^  STd^t  3  d^  $H  ^  RTO        oJ^ddl  3  fruto  RHIJ 

d  i26  ira  $d  utf  $3  HrftjH 

feSTUHF  R?>  I  PojQToi  $c7  nrfdW?^  #  Jjrgvf  ^  ^t»F  oT^T  HTTfetT 

H3F  H?^  f  te^r  PdH^      ISI       |2?  3T£  RrftjiJ  £  tTC3»  §  3-fe*T3l 

aTd7>  f  R^te  oCdft'K1"  FfiW1 12;  l&W  &  of'fedU^  f^rfrgr  fc^U  jfe  § 
R%  A  R%  3ftl3  ?^  STff  fecF  I30  »ffau  Psld'd'  £  UUrF  §  >>fu£ 
>Hto^T  q^t  3  §3  »FBBTF      i{nf=ft  stf  Uftj^-^vft  §  IfdU1 

2*PdHd  t  5re3*-cftH3T  3  FW^t  d'Hftldl  f%UU  «dl'^d  >vf§  tTf^  § 

^-f^Utft  RTO  f%gxi  R#gftWT  fU3  RUraR  #  tffa  f^H^  R77  I  »ifrfU  3ttT 

^-W  R^  R^  »RTH  3Vf3"      WW,  ft?R  ^  ?^  §  >Hn^  Mftjd'd' 
ife  §  fey  ^  Hnft         S^t  OdH'd  fed1 1 

Sf'<J^1  Rf^TB^  ©lia"  CT3fM5  kH^'R'  -  fay  UdH  ^  »TdTH7J 

^  yc^^TUH  f%B  WZfaZ  P^H^'H'  §  cflH3*  ^  ^  ^  d'rJAlPdW  <S*ldlQ 

ftra  a^r  Aojid'dfKsr  ipng  ipfew  jfti        ^  fij^  §  ynftsM 

^t-o'«'fl<c<'d        Ochch  d^#  RS  I  feR  (TO  UH-'H (l|o/'d  PAd^H 

Qu  »TU£  d'HAlPdci  FH^-^raH  f  fdims  W  tflW  RH7  #  REfiJ  5raf 

Rt  I  r«?^<?'c*>'  ^  feu  P^d'd  d  fof  >Hfrrd  QTUfHoT  WT-P^H^'H'  ^  Wtt  fe^ 
KSHbft  >nnjo('d;      P^'dU'd'  ^  1 


F(T  "3*S3  PPfiW:  tfr&SSl  HO;J* 
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I31  3'ddl  RVPtT  f%3  tl'H-U^  #  fiW3  c<6ddr  £  W33I  $  *>TV^ 
^3^->MTH3H  f^§  PAoftt  $  d-nftTd^  t^33  f%3  ^3?>  ^U3  ITH^t  9  gift 
Fft  I  ftW  3J3,  H'Potl'A  £  HVTtT  rTH1,  §  >tfTTIrd~  *|tJ3  #3  §  >WH«^oPd  dldA**^ 
feH  ftf£  ^-T«g'A  §  5T3H-SS  rl'fetWd'dl  £  l|  3^  ofer  I  faSl  Q3W  7? 
RHTtT  ^331  §  3^3*3  %  yd'Udl  ^  ►hP.JH'H  33^  £  M^BM-HS 

q^TJSftH*  I  feH  cVH  RVfTT  fWu^"  ^  Jof'd  tft  UBTTU3  Qh  ^  yj'd  JI^T* 
§V3  WH'Pdd  ritual  ifc?>  3  tid^'r)  ^  3f§  I  faq'dcf  33  'f  tT^-lTH  ^ 

?3?>  3  fe«'<£'  rW<<J'dc*  UTJ3  ^lT3  R3T3  3  U3T3  tft^  RHS1^  3*3?  felT 
£ M3H  5TTO  §V3W  ^3*  few7  I  teR  tTT3-l4T3  >H6H'd  £eF  £  qrgftar, 
HHtfac?  §  d'dtSlPdcf  ffte">  §*/3  HclfW  ten  *J3H  3  Zl&foi1 1  2^  f%3  WnjS* 
HjflW'd'  l{3?  tJ'ftyt/t  IJ3,  3  3l^t  I  ffl  3^3  Hito     R^U^t  ffry- 

3J3,  H'foa'rt  ^  H^H  d^Ut  3oT      »T14^  ►HPjcf'd'  l{3)  tTT3T3/73T  §  d'Hftldl 

3*331  WTtT  fe3  tT^t-?^  >H6H'd  flPftc*'       OFF  fa33  3TT3dW  3^ 
tftfa3Fftl  rP3*  §  f33  ti^T  >Hyf3>HT3  ^3?5  W  >HftTcP3  tft  ?>3T  ftf  I  ft?H 

fe&ft  3«3  RVl  #H  ^  3fW  ST3S  S^t  §3  3^  U^t  3#  QdWA 
S3?  TO  V  m$  I  S75H3V  §3  d'd'fljo/'d  W  Qdd'Rjojid  Stf  3  3d  #3T- tTO* 
§  3U-3^ft3  Stf  HtW3  TO  §  §^  £  3cTK3W      ^3-3*3  fe3 

J^3T3S  S  S7H33         §  APrtoC      o*'dtl-o{H«3r  f^3     9^t»T  3oJWd' 
5T3  ancftMT  TO  I32  3^  >Hf3HT  §  f^tF3  ^  3"33l        ^  ^3->nftp»r3fi4or 
Stf  3*  C^feHf  U3  teR  3  §Y  W  W^f        ftrt  TOHH,  Hdldof  ^S,  FF3H, 
PWdd',  Hf35-J^3l,  »ffe  *  VJ3H  cfTO  ffVfST  fegr^t  1 33  3^  ^ 

yUHF  fTO  5»faH  #  >H3a  3H^  HVj  833  RT§       Hf%H3^  #  W 
3.  >)<*'**&'  ^tt  H3>3  ifes        3rT  3I#  PdQToJ  ^»  ^  03H  >H<SH'd  fe^ 
ftTHH  ^  ^-^3^  f^3ft?3      I34  J^3HyS3  ^  WTH3?  fe3£t5ru1friF3 

MfuTF  ^  ftTO+3  £  2*'ddW  S 
^fWrU3  feH  ^  3^3  ^  dMAlPdW  33  '3 


3Jf  7TO5T  ^  fft  ^  tT3-lF3  #  W3  §§*  RVTrT  ^33f-^r  §  fen 
>TORT3  Uftj^  31  PcbHPdd  5H-fl3  #  PjH^'H  §  ^3?  R^tsrfW  I  ftw  q3H  ft?^ 
tPH  ?33I  S^t        ifH  4^  tT*  3/33T3  PftHPtld  ^ff  33^  I  H^V  ^  ^eft  § 

1^, 
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Current  Thoughts  on  Sikkism 


H&S  H^t       feHH  W  dddl'd  ^SS  3  I        3h      BfW  B^t  fetf 

*TH  ^cJ31  §  t^ff  *J»Po<  PT^  6'dlPdo?'  S  fee?  ftTO*  si'tH*'**  #  f^fe1^  RHfe»fT 

H^dTW*  fijH  HHdd1  ^  Ijl^I  <|  CTdlk^  §B  §  of**  IfU  f^ff  WfcW  I  F$ 
»f5PH  Htfd  H'PdV  ^  3ttH^  *HAH'd  ^Td  dPddlfQti  wfts  $  ftw  APrtc<  r^Ut/) 
^rf^H         31^  §H  fed"  ST  5^35  HH^tT  efiSH  ^ddl  §  dt  SSfe  tTdte 

UiniTH  3*  §Tfd"  §S  3  HTTBHW  §  ^  frm        fe^  ¥B"d1  ^ft^  fel»r  rft  I  >>f5TO 

^3  §w  £aft  ^3*  §  oiddu  #  ?ra  dPddlftie  ^pa"7  faced  ^t»r  HftjH1 

Hf^TH        ^Kj^dld'  3  Hddd'  ^  £  rtf^ddl  H1"^  SHEft 

4Jd»F  I  <2tfHdU  «of  »TVSt  RHMrW  d  d'HAlldol  HH7  S  HM'dft  1^  fe«tiHMT 

^  J^T  §  PUP^I  §  sf'-H ^  d'^AlPdoJ         H^§  ftjH^H  HHJd^U 

S  IC>0«»  d  H'UHUle  ofH  led7  I  S'ddl  tTS-tllcO  IMW  yBTT  £  5^3" 
Oft  5T5H'<St4(So<  HTO  fdTF  d  I  fll  d'dttfdof  tffes  ^  #tH^  HU^yd^ 

>H31  3d  UHI  37Hd"  ^  t  MHft5H  FTHof  d'rlcSlP^  iW  6PH^<*  H^t 
FTT-P,  JTd^,  t^f^H1  §  g^t-Utd7  Htt'O  HH«d'  3^7}  25^t  »>1c<Hd  ^TJ7  ^ 
»TH3HT  3^  tj'ftccoi      W'dd-  srfW  5^  HS I  d'tirtTd°(  3*  R1^ 

HUdWd^  in^  tey  ^  vrg^  »fcfte  ^  rrd  rsi  wnst  ^ggi  ^  crdtk^r 
vraH1  ^  jfpri  H?ft  TTdM-»ra^  ^'dOd'  3"  3n  sun  jfbW  fe»MTf^HT  fe<^  §  # 

d^ft»f  RS  I  feH  ^  fe^T        HTO  ^d^I  ^  fell  ^VftH  ^1  Fft      WZfti$  UdTi" 
U3rF         ^Cft5ft»r  #  ^cf-f^a^ft  ^3Wf%3H>>fTir^>Hr^r¥  ^tdt 

at  i  fctft  H?3l  si  fe^  ^      ?j  Q^HlAd'  g  Mfad  aitoa-  m^g  feg 
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#  STO^tcP  fc^      f^T  O^W^'H  WU  cT3  folty1"  ft?  d'Hftlsil  tFdfl-foT  \T3TP 

W  ofi<r-H-^33  Stff  §  S  d'rtrtlJl  feu  feMHlit  §  ^*S->Mti'rft  ^  ^F/t 
>HflWd  SUT.  &  I  £«HdU  »FH  ^SF       SH'f^dfl  »{fatft  Sf^t 

Hsl'^W'&fl  ftlU  SUT  Fft  3  Pftdgw  #  nifety'^J'dl  H'Hof'  S  ^d'tj'J)  P«d'd  5  (HI 
§  fedTT  cIH  I  feH  RWn  feu  >Ho|TO  3tf3  ^  gftfiBP  H-nof'  S  ^-P<e<341  ST^f 
3  U^stiratFS  >>fv£  fu^H^tHdlfiid  USH^tQdW'U  §  ^35^ 

eras1  Fft  1 

rsi  gr§  <v<s°<  ?ft  ^  crafk?  »f5^  gftw^t  «««■  ^u£  OdiyJ) 
>xs¥?  w  fefcre  sot  3^  u  1  ten  ^  ijas*  huh  fa$  uu  '3  ypss  3fe»r 
^t-»r^H  u  1  Oura^t  feu  P^HHd1  g^t  I  to  §u  rfrru  feu  ufc 

^8        feuq  »T^tf  ET^U  U  I  t%H  ^U^t  8^  A#  *H'«dH 

R^fUH  tT#  US,  ftTCgt  M^t  3^  §  «eC«'d1  HUT  eftet  tF^t  U  IS^t  feui7 
RWUfJ  §  #^t-faH?>  $  ^5T*  §  feH  feu  J^fVfH  U3  H^t  QuTJ*  Pu^t  tT^t 
3  I37  JTOSr  #5?  tft  ^  BPUfWa'  »fS^  feH  RftPHTyft  ^  W 
*H?&Z  SUT  H^fe  fo?  OUTHU  ^  »fA^  5  3  feH^  W  KFFU  feu  H^t 

pro  hhS^  s^ff  ggftr  fen  £  fegrr  rwuh  sra^  u  i  »th  §u    fW«'o  aru 

>H6H'd  H^t  fegtr  HWUH  ^  rtfdc<  SUIT  ^  feH^H  St?U->»fSTT?  5U         US  I 


ftW  OUH  t\u  ^t-UFF^t  W  RUV  PftdaQ  §  I 

#  sy,  ^us  t  ci^H  §  ffc^u  ^     ^      ^  i     >nnj^  Ruq^»r  #  uu 

fofRH  ^  eJH?  ^  UfcfWTfl  ofUST  ^  I  ftw  QdH  ^  d%  STO  HH#^  ?^  TOfe 
^  ftTHU3  ST?  fSFiU  U^  HdU'tt  f%U  fsutu1  #  H^t  f%UH         S7  9H 

5TU  SVitf  rft  S  UUH-HSU^  ^  IfU^t  f5^t  tT3I3  ^  ^JU'HH1'  # 
FT#FJ  SUT  fe^  I  ^  #  f^HS  f^U  *HfWHfk^  l{Uf^t  Stf  HH^T  ^  f^UT, 
jtfS»TH,  3U  S  TO  SUT  I  3Tf  H'PdU'A  S  fU?  P«=Jo(i  ^31  RFFU  § 
Wife  orfU  #  ScPfW  SUT,  HUl  feR  ^  P<s«d'Pdo<  UH  §  FPetoFU 
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gfe$3  §  >Wf%H3  3  ^33F  fa3  7*ft  I  §  $feoT  §3  §  ^ 

3B3T-^H3t  qftj^         t  tft?S  £  33  $33  fe^  P«*ddA  §  Hof'd'dfHST  ffacP 
PrtsJ'Qe  t^t  1^37^  at3t  ai^t 5  I         £ RVTrf  ^{^t  >MTU^t»T  fatf^'dW  3  ?33* 
liRjti' A  »li  §  RH^  £  3ft5»re  ftJH  R^1?  ^3T^  U^fe  R^R 

fe^  3  I  ^  RWR>HH  RH^  #  R?  g33  HSVf  £  CP3fH9 

^'fV9  >mfl?7  3SI  »*fa3l  faHH      P^d'dU'd'         fW^t  fcR3  ^ft  d'ttolj/t 

£  nsf'fed  ^§  ggt3  w  d'^J\  3  qd'O^d  d£  gate  s^ft  gftj  Hsrsfi  <|3 
»n^»f  g*3fH*,  wwfifez  §  mfftra  ygHfe^t^4^oraH>>reHtrfira 

IF^te  \f&1  §V3  d'ttoldl  f%3  PtiMdHtfT  3^  ^  STTTO  W       ?zft  I  »fHW 
fe^  ^t-^T^H  3^  »HfW3faor  §3  3"  RU7J  fe»R=ft  ^  fetf  53tJ  d  fa  §3 
^33Tf  3335*  fe>HofHW  §  Hdlfod  33^  g^t      fe3g  Sf3?>  H^t  >Mdl^'*/1 


#3  >te  g"  fad  aj^  it^ra  fag  Pcto'd1  cra^  gs  *r#  #  r%  fa  rkht  fag 
g^t  (TO  §R  £      Hdd'd  $  t^ff  I  §r  ^  £fca  331*  d  fa  §3  g^t  fegg 

33  Fltf  §  33  Rfa3T  fa*  feH  §Hfe  §  faH^H  ?TO  RUJ3R  tTtf  3$  fa  >H3 

^rerw  yw     ?j  fen  £^t-fta>  fan  n^d'  ggfter  i39 

WW-liW  Ft  ?5t3T  :-  §V3g3  <*dP<*d  HH'frR,  IFUfH^,  d'ttoldof  § 

ftrdo'lVie*  ggt  f  ft«'«s>  gjg  oPddlfy^  tftsfag^  f^ififg^f^rfrivf^H^ 

ftTR  £  3Jf  dPddlf«t!  tft  §  *HcTH  3tfH  H?W  #  H^t  ^3?F  #  QdH'd 
H^"  ^  I         fag        RH"  RH"  RHcT^t  d'tV>1d1  fW  §  g-feAH'^) 

f^3TJ  »T^f  5^  5ra#  3d  TO  U3  3pT  ^  ^  §  RgifeH  ^  J^WW 
fU  f%3  FT#-3fW  fa3  FW3H  3  3H§  c^f  jft  §fa»T  i  R^fe^  U  fa 

fer  RW3H  ^  ^t3l  gT3^  fad  ^  fad  ?TO  3of3^f  »HPcS^'^1 

pft  I  feH  ?5^t  3Jf  dPddlfyti  tft  ^  APrtc^  cT3S  ^  y3^  fiw  Og 

faH  03H  t  d»t*Ald1  P^W'd  RKH        ^3^  H^t  KM-lM  ^  fRtFH  § 

Mfau1^^t3TiHM-vM^fRwsP^d'Pdc<  RRg^tfvi^e^HTg^ 

H^t  Hf^S  3¥¥  Rrfag  Rgnw  feg  >HftjR  «lddd  rft  I  3^  3W  ftw  3J§ 
H'PotJ'ft  fR¥  W       0T3fH5         ^  >HdW^l  S?3§  3d  R77,  H3  RRo<'tt1<S 

u3Rfg3>»f  fa3  fag  ug  ^  r#m^  3  wzsfte    gsrt  fa3  r^  1 3jf  ufaalfg^ 

W  #  fa^SV  RS,  ^3  ?|T  3*  H3IS  Hdc<-d  #  3SH  3  g-feAH»«fl  »fg|  RH3U5 

1 3jf  RTfag  ^  fag  1 
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HH^3T  few  STO  RUiWH  oTTO?  §fWW  HHfe»T  I  WWW  fay  yy  £  y^t 

#*WH§  3  >»Wfe»fU  yWS7  Fft  3*  JTrlvft  jft  fa  fay  Oy  § 
w3«3*/l  few  MOlPod  rfjj3T  W$  I         Hdcf'd  STOHfey  JW3H^ttftet  §>HHH 

few  feui??  |  yftiS  3  fa*  fe*  ^  ^  §  ^r^\  ^ 
terg  §  fay'dy  §  P^d'dw  yya  §yy  huh?  yy?>  H^t  stwh  i  fay 
uy  wl  d'HcslPjc/  3  flta  stoh^  s^t  wf3t  tft  fa  yVt  £^    d£  i  fen 

HfaWl  few  gjf  dPddlfW*!  tft  3  gjf  HW  #  lift  §  U^BfWcT  HHfW  35  fftfaw 
Wy^  Wl  tm'ft;  o'tirtTc*c(  yH3  §     feH  £  cfW-ywW  few  ETfaH  era  fe»p  | 

§ytyw  §wh  Wl  yjyst  ??^t  ^7  s  3rfw»M  Wtt  yro  w*  yayd'did  ^tyr 
fw»F3T  y"  HWt  3  iM  WW  w*  d*wd'  yro  yw  h^mt  i40  >M  Wl  dtt^'d 

d't^Pd*  H3"3t  ?*yfey  »ft  lM  XFZfUZ  3  >HfWHfHy  Hy^t  U^ty 
Fft  I  sP^1  fay  3Jf»fT     d'ttolcfl  few  WWl  W  d'dAlPdof         few  1{#TJ  yro  §3 

ywl  R^-wfU^  rflH1^  ?szff  to  J5^t»f  §    eft  fay*  §  d'tv/kfl  f  ww  yfw? 

WW  cM  Po^'f^d'  tFWl  TO,  UW  3T§  dPddlfViti  >flW%yM  W1 

fay's  uftw  wro    fwn  3  fay  yy  fey  d^cslJ)  £       a^w  wyw 
f^yr  Fft,  §H  §      gtf  TO  yy  few*  I  feH  fay*w  ?>  sfey  few  yl  fay  yy 
W"  3^  U^t  fej^  £  PtSdU'Pdd  yTO  few  HJ'fVd'  yMl  dWH  »f£  fa»FHH 
feW^W  ^  U3HUW  >HH3  §  fewy  fWHW1  Fft,  §TT  §       ^  H^ticS  to  era^ 

^  fW  i  fen  sto  fay  uy  few  ywK  t  fa»THH  ^  gvte  frrfcft-?ft^ 
>h?w  >>rar  yg  fW  i  >ftwl  ws^w  grf  wfagtf^w  tft  §fay  yy  ^  dMAlPdo< 
t  F>fey  £wr  ^  ^  uM  d«s?'d  ^  f  »rfWHH^  ^  irwfa3r  dPuwd  ^ 
§w  'f  Oh  sraw^  fft  i  >M-iM  w  facrn  wzft  wis  §  w^  w^  wgwW  w1 
tew/y^  ^j^-yw  wl  fw^  wwy'  few  wfaw  i  fan  fay^w  faw  ftrafww  yw  few1 
fa  o-HolPsoc  fw>W1»r  grw  FFfaw  ^  y^fay  wT?s  w»  >Hfey^  m^t  ws  i 
fwy  3^  RfWw^  few  H^y  wt  wyi#KH  f  feww  §  ygM,  rh^t,  d-^AlJl. 

w  ^y-?y§  fe^  tzz  ^\  y^yar  pft  Hli-iM  ^  fay^  ^  f^j 
tewytww  sftwr  fa  H^y  femJldid,  nyftiy  §  »ffW3fay  ftrw^ft  wl 
eyfftHfw  wr  >nfey3  ufar  to  i41  ww  vM-iM  w       <ro  ^jf  gNffig  3 

to  t  fw?^  >nfWd'    wfy»f  3tot     w  yfW^t  »rfy«nw  d  i  kM-iM 

WWWH^rgf       WfWgtftw  W>HTWr  Wis  t  W^tw^tTWfay  t  d'tMlPdd  ^WW 

few  fewws  §  fay  yy  §  fwsj  ^y*  feg  y^-sH^  y^s  yro  #  >Hftj5rw  wr 
tewy^  yywW  to  i  ^»h^u  fay  yy  §  »ry^  d'H^IPdy 

>  n      n   ft  *■  a 


W  d^-SH^t  l£V3  ST37J      iH^dd  fiUT  tft  I 

3*3  Ft  TOW  :-  hM-*M  @  fRU*3  §  >HMH  f%3  fe*n§3  fctf 

>>RT155  3tf3  ^t  TOTW  fb=T  fe^  feR         u)  §^¥7fcT  3  Hd3¥yd7  H^UR 

rft  I  fR*  dsrft?3  M£ft3  gju  >hhr?>      tft     ruM  §udH  1663  fe.  #  un? 

^  Hdld'td  fe<5  djf  dPddlfUtJ  tft  ^t  SjfW^t  H^t  ^Hd'd-ET^  3}  dRR 
iM,  frIH  ft?3  MfH3Rd  Rfag  3"  fWi1^1  Htft  HR3  ^t  FT^KH  U#  |42  %R 

gjf  ufWlfVit!  tft  £  grf^if^t  ^t»F  UUiraTgTH  ^R3*  £  ^Rtf^  #R£  3  <J5TW 

f^fW  hM-uM  3l»p  3  dtt^'d*  to  33  83V  i  Ktft  wh^  tfggt 

f%3  3T3  oP^Rar:  tft  tit  feu  oj'd^'fcfl  3T3         3^  Rl  3l  tF3fH3  Ucruur  3 

H3TS  Hdo/'d  £  fe§tfl  d^t£  did  dPddlfl^  rft  fH¥       f  RdfW 

^B7>  3l  Mnj^  fRH^dl  3"  sfriW'd  R^  R7>  I  ^HRfU  3J3  dPddlfHtj  ?ft 
£  KM-lM  3  fRCF3  §  >HWH  fe»T§3  3  fa*  U*  3  HH'Pdtf  #3*  ^ 
>>TU^t  ffK^"  TftS'Qc  >»{fr{3R3  f%3  3f3H3d  3  R*UH3-  yferfi  xfij^r  Br3^T 
^5TO  1663  fa.  §  3*3  3?  HUW  3*  HTO  §3H  oft^r  I44  fa* 

Hf5HTg  >HcTC5  3*3  RR33  3l  ?>tU  3J3  3fadtf*3  rft  3  *3  dlft  3  f3R 
§R*3t  f%3  faiTfe  grgr         §  qJRTtm  3  Ud  faR       fW^t  § 

^-R^f^RrfHH^rfsW5 

«3'P«e«  3  fa  Rj  »forW  3*3  R^bH  >*fTv£  R^  3U  fe3  fcJ'tjM'O'  3 
MfHT  #  RH  3  10k       f%H  £  RTZJH^  Wfew  I  >K^t«  3*3  ^  Franj^r  fl|§ 

R3 1  3%  tei  d    tea  sj§  af^glfttr  #      feR^r  Ji^era^ 

5  fe^^t  ipH  ?^t37  ygy  ^  ^      fo  H3fg  O'rdH'J  t?1 

W  W  »Rth  3«3  ^r^t  feR  fe^  &  #3:  oraff  I  feu  §3* 
?3(^     tf?3l  Ufa3T§  dPddlf^tJ  ?ft  ^TU1  Rgrflj3  ?T^t»f  RRW1  H  l{Srft53 

HOT  RH  SSfoT  fey      RQUW        J^HHT  R33  ^-nfT#e  | 

Rfe^  HU3€  :-  Mi  d^'fVd  >H^RT3  10        1663  fe.  f  ^Jf  dPddlf^tj 
itf^H^cWlrtlutfl^feRH^  t^^H^yR^r^S^eR^^UUoraaft 
RR^t  U^t  rft  I  U3  d^rfeHT  Ufe>HT3r  3"  f^JT^T  R^-vft3)  ^t»T  ^  HH?1^ 
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?U  Ufa?fl»F  0^t»T  TO  |47  TO  3Tf  dPddlfS^  tft  frw  0^  #  HH'PdoJ  ^ 

g*g%g)  f5ray  PcS^'Qe  stf  yd  d^ntf  s^-srs  Hfira  >h^h  3^3  FPfan 
^tra  gwPsfd  3#    g^r  §  ^^t»f  £      ^\  QHdPd  fes      3F^»f  148  gj^r 

H'Pjy  P<Sdo<dH  >M6H'd  5TTO  §V3d"  3TO-««<j(I  fe^  ?TO  3 

tFtl  TO  I  H#d"  ^3  dtdKHd"  FTftre  feu  cfldiiA  ■§  ITO  W  >TOH  I 
CFdlHSr  cfdrf'  5  P«5d£  J?  ^  Hdl=r  £  tidHA  ^  S^t  »fcPH  Htf3  H'Po«  ^UH 
tJdH'd  ttdl'fcfrf  tFS*  I49  tFU^  3  ^T-^H'dd'  3  3Jf  ddM'd  fei?  »f§cf 

HH3  HH^3  §  5TO-^      §H  ^       ^  TO  I  ftW  fol3*  £ 

HWftjcf  §  fcrft,  IFdlkor  3  HH'Pdof  HHffcW        P<StJ'd'      <J  tfrtf*  TO  I  Wtf'M 

>>fu^  £ro>  y<i'Q to  1  §7^  £  (W         ugmra  M^Hny^^un 

d  3  feUT^  gtf  Og^r  fe^t  |5<*  >HOl£  tftTO  fetf  McTO  HtfH 


feF^t  fSdld'Al  cJTO       <3Jd»'<jl  #  ydud  P««f<*A  F^ttJIdti'H  tft  gftlW^d^ 


#Vt  I     fee?  ft?HH  7jnS        dJd^'H  tft  »HSPH  3X3  H'PdU  #  ufa£  tl*i*"d 
PtSyoid  3§  I  f^H      ^U3"  HhlfsJd        ^  uPddlf^tt  tft  tft  ^d*->ltf§jft 

§  i|did'Q'd' 3  Po<QTo{  frre         a^roM  §  aa>r  £  hws  >h§  Hsr^t 
^33*  ht#  ^  ^ftr»r  §  ftw  ^dhMWt  #      3W=iw^  aC-socj 

^  ^  tffdl  TO  I 

^  OpdJlWt!  ?ft  ^  ftrtf  ^d"-3H  Oh1"  5TTO  S^t  >>RTH  3TJ3  §^Jd" 
^ftp>f  ^t»f  gdXBT^t  #  «'dA'!Vf>>f  OTS  ¥3y^.  §  QfetSH'^l  f^3XJ  JTWdTT 
S  qd!«d'Q  Vl^        gp^3  ^tqgrt^tl  feH^HH^t  TO^W  ^Tft  § 

^rgr  <j|«Q<5  >HdrlcS        tft      HJlt/1  ^Ud3  #-^3"  #  Prtd'H  ^§  fWf 

J5^^§  QdH'J  0^  ite7  df^»f  I  ^f*  §  >HPdH'H  3^  SBT 

cngftfsr  ggiT       oiro  f  $      f%gn  Ruran  ^f3^ 
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U3W?i  £  frw       U  ?JH  U  Ucf  *HT3M-ft5H^'H  §       HUTO  c7U?>  B^t 
>HftjH  ffWejr  teaT^t  I  §^cfWta  U  fof  Hokfof'c&S  feu  ftrbT  U" 

?}  Qn-dft  feu       3*f3  H'Poti  u&r  eft  i{>/y  {Just  huh  ^u"  ffW7, 
feu1 5  I 

Hld%UM      ?>Td1  »iOH'd  fiw  US  S  F>f?jaT  HST^t  feu  STUB* 
rfUUT  Fft  §  fUH  £UH  SUl  RfeeT  H'M<v  Ul  »M«Mo(d'  Fft  I  3JU  <JPdd")fl5*!  tft 
>>fc7TB  3V3"  §  HFF-^H'dd'  UW  faltf  Hdld'  §  U^H^TV)'  rFUl  c#U  fe  UdU'U 
feu  0?>  *ft  HTTfe  RFTdU  3  u£  3U  cfr§  tTC  I  UqTH  UtUM*  fa  U  fatf  ^fr* 
UfePtfTU  3^  ^3H  SHH  ^  U)#  ^  5^  ►M'^dl'  (^U  3JU  t#  fgH-T  U*  f<^H  UT3U 

u^F  i54  fWtf  for  gju  »rair?>  u>  tft  u^  fjuM  §  »ru^  traw  feu  u^h-mu^ 
3"  t-ftAM-^l  rhfu1  Fft  i  frnr  3  feu  htuhh  S7U       Fft  fa  yarn  huofu  ^ 

U?5H  3*  »fr3>HrUTUt  #  Fr#-uftf»F  #  U-fe<SH'^i  feUU  RUfUIJ  ff^t  PP<S©T  H'UA* 

ul  ?U3"  t^fWd  u"  i  shhcTu  fWtr  £  Hans*  3*  Fjufu»r  U^  §>^U  3JU. 

ufeuWu  tft  3UFF  §  f*?H^'H  57Ufe>H\  ftW  W  S  ftfeoT  IfQ 

FT#-(V>d3d  uc-Qc  H^l  >Mnj^»T  h)        MUW3  STU^nr  FJU  oTU  f^3W  I  ct^ 

fetf  feu  dt  H1^  H^si  §  e»rt  feu"  400  gutftu  fa*  w«  =wu  fWuh  §uu 

3JU  uPddlflSti  ?ft  IfH  UfftfU  3  3IU  I  UUft  FFU'-FFH'Tr      i^t-S7??  fUcTSt 
FJU  3  fUl»T  I  3JU  H'PdW  £  fRU  HP(So[«  SRR§  Uf^ff  feu  HUlft5U  oTUot  UUoT 
^UU  feST  feoT  n^^'d  Pftyotd  EfU  feu*  |5S  fWtf  Afrtc*'  §  iJTU  H'Tot)  cjS  fUBT 
fUef  iif3T  §  ufe>HTU  wftw  oft§  3TU  I  fUH  UU/  ftTtf  im  U1  H^«t  ^f^?  qQTJ 
MoF?5  HkfU  ^IfU  ift  UB  feu  »fTtU>>fT  I 

*HoTO  UcfU  §VU  giU  UfuatfUU  rft  UTR  U'tWd'  U^  3Uj  52  MUI  Uf^»fc7T 
^  ^t>JcT  ?c7#  UVfFT  ^  feu  H'^U'A  UfUUl  Fft  |56  tiftJHd'A-^-HiH'PoH  U 
c^3r»WUUJUdPddirat?  ?ftUTtufeu§HH^  700        300  uJ^  R^U  3 
60  u^     i5^  ^  Rtfuu  ^  >Hiy^r  Fte  RoTdl  ^  RUlf(53"  oTUTS  HUT  t7TUfVfcT 
^  £yu  ^  ot  HUfcW  hPAoI'  §     »fUc^t  fW  feu  ?U3l  oftu7  I  ftTUH1 

cM  yaw  HfeoT  fen  uu  w  §  crfW"  ttut  Fft  §u  gju  ufuarfeTu  rft  ith 
»r  ^  uwu  ^      pft  i58  Hf&3"  ?d^i  cTH  Hyfljd  ftw  fW^7  §  u^h  ^  ar^u 

»f?5MT^  u  fe  fair  ^  qrufvR  uuu  »fifrs  Frf-fus*  m^ffu  to"  fen  Ondd  u" 

F^fc^cT  »fUUc5  ofldW  H7T  UU  KFlteH  3  US1?)  APfto?'  S  37>crnj  @VU 

3U3t  ofr3T  fUPH'  Fft  I  1ft}  >Hft{3FrU  Ul  ftj^UU  BUl  i^UUI^  fe^  Ul  ^FfT^t 
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Afirx*  wuts  yu^vf  335  3"  fW«'€'  fRV*  ?y^t  h-aOhoj  33  '3  flP<so< 

RW33        J=TMH  33,  33TtJ  33*»f  3  APrttf  frWS1^  3  >W3R3  $3*  335  3l 

>Mo('tt  3*33  §V3  33ft  1^3* 
§  3335  fetF§£  3l  43*  33l  |61  crgfk?  3*33*  3"  feu£  3  3  fa3*3 
3§  3l3*  I  fen  <|33  83l  33ft  53S  3  u}3,  §3  3  9*3  U*H^  >>f33  |62 
33ft  $3*  #  fWd  3l  uf3V*3l  3  f3tr  §  Hdldof  33  '3"  f3H3-y33  «<*'0e  § 
ft»'«'  33ft  H35T  3  APrttf  ftWB*3l  3*  H*35  $3*  sft^  I  fey  d^'ftid'  tVT? 

3H*3  §*J3  »ff33*  3  W-P^M^'M  3735  U3  33  l{3*^  5  33  333~  fHtf 
fe3  >tf*3W-f333TH  03*  333  33*3,  3'<£<V  O^1  337>t  HfTTO  3  3T3l  I 

W3*5  3^3  H'Pd«  ^J3  ^ftet-tftdl  31  5l3l  >H6H'd  »T33  3l3l  H30T3* 
f  (HtT  5  f33  I*3l5  3  felM*  fa  §5/  5"  ftw  03  5  H3R5  333*3  3  3W  3 
wti'Oe  S3l  ftf53  33*3*  3l  3*3^3  333  33"  M31  3351**  TO  I  Rf33-Hfa3 
ftftf*  f33  3#-3fW  f33  3f53  3UI33  3l  s*'*<V  §3U5  3  3l3l  I  3S331*  3J3 
3f33tf33  tft  U*3  >J3R5  333*3  5*H  333  S3  53l  3l53  33331 33333  3T3l 1 
>HRS  f33  *f3*5  3«3  3  m%  H*3H  $  ftf,  tfg  fej  tfgy  %  <f\  $ 

UdtWUd  33  f33l  3Tlf33H^fHyugfe3fe33l  9l33T  W  §33  fotf  S 
HT3?5T  3*  ET3Z5  335*  53?  Fft  QHfof  3T3T  3I3T  >H*V3*  *H*U  <y39*5  335*  31 1 
fHVV  U3  #  lF3fo3-HH3*r3  3fe  f%3"  >Hfa3l  5^T  3f&3  1{3*#1  33  fe3  »f3l 
f33  3^  ^  3T3  R3dV3  33S  3^  ^  rft  3»f3  WU$  fW#  (gr3)H3l 

M3-fk33T  3l  Uf%3U  3^3^  F3  I  63  fe3R33  fRtF  ^  »fU^  qgn  3l  Up^ddd' 
t  3^  831  fef33TH  f33  33T33l  3  f3W  3  33^  33^  3^  33l  BWTft  3T3CT^ 
f^3  35  I  >KRH  f33  fR¥  ^3  fe3  33I33l  3  333r?ft  3W  3^Tf33*  33^1*3 
335  fe3  3^  MS1??  3tf3  RTf33  31  >><f3H  ctajJH1*^  ftJZJ*  3  I  fHV  U3  f33 
33l  3  3-ftfAH1^)  f%33  3^3  RW33  3l  3Tf3333T3l  W3TO  3V3  3  3533 
fe§  3l  53l  31  3331  d  I  fatf  U3  3  3f53  1(33  3r  fePdd'H  3l  3¥3 

H31  ^rft^  H3Cf  3U3T  3  f3^fe  feu  RH^  3J-hrT  tfl  ftw  3fc^^  f53^t 
331  Q35T  333  33l  ^  I 

3T35l33  HU33  :-  tft3l-tf3l  3l  5M  §V3  MHH  3Tf  dPddlf^t! 
31  ^  teT3  t  PAdoidH  f^3  U335  3J3V  3l  f5H33  3H3M  >HI^t  3f# 
53Tf%3  31 1  ^  3*33*3*  333^  3*31  3R33  Uf35  3  333*3  ^U3  ^«d(l 
tt'Qdl  >H33  f33l  31 1  3*3-33*  5*H  R3f33  3*3l  f3^  ftT#  533,  333,  f53*5, 
»f*f3  3T3  333*3  3*  >H3I  33  313  35  I^H^WU*  3*31  3#3*  >H3I  3fV»f3  ^5* 
3l3^f333pHr33^3f3^35lfH^H3T5y,^Hld'^yofiU^  3J3  dPddlftdt! 
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W?3WTJ'  RHf3  TOI65  fife?  FTUS  |  iftft  FT^-RTH^  f^r  ^ 

fat  31*3  ^ra  to^,  ngsre  «di'Q<*'.       g^s,  ftwr?>  ^       #t?  3 

HHrfd  <XcJft,  »ff^  £  nftj^  37       t?d«'d  §  ^TTTFft  FT^-^sra  oft^t 

dtaft  i  fen  33/  »^th  3^  ^  rjjw  §         #afte  ^Tfegt  #  inftj3Fra 

§  d'MAircfd  §3  'I  fe<7  Fta  S>  H37F  £  fe^r  ^gjr  i66  gjg 

t$  fHUTH^  §VU  (to,  ^HU,  f&FFS  >H»fi?  W  m^T,  frf,  FJH33,  u£, 

HBF5  8W  t  U^H  J^t  ?ST5  JTOfte  FT^ft  >HH^  ^  feHH.>Kto^ 

«'«H'U         H«-A0fl  fe^t  *  §  tJTO  grg^r  ^ 

i  fe^te  rft  i  *reFPu  irotgftg  3  fen  rhtt  fe^  tenwr^^Hu^ 

c*TO  ^  >HfW^t»T  §  ^  ^      I68  R¥fef  d  fa  3J3. 

Ufoatftfc  tft  ^HTBT-  hfgr^  gy^      fog>re  #  feH  ?>TO  H*fa3  t{3ftra  5ftet>WT 

apfts*  *  yara  raarg  enft  few  ^  3  ^tr^tte  kh?  f 
ufod)^  £  fen       £  fi^ff^  3  fa  gr^te?  ^  £  ^  aWtfe  »fm^ 

Uf^tf^^  ?ft     ^fc^  3TS?j      <^t#  ^         W$  >>fTH  ftrV  ^  KS7 
HH^  (frw        f%tJ  yHfeH  RfW^  h^ht^,  >>fTf^^fHWH3iHRH14tTf%g 

t#  H^ftw     '§  wfftr  »K?ngT  s  fro  ^fW  ndtj'Hd  ara     to  i69 

<ild^'H  ^  ^  UfW^  ?ft  FTfiW  ^  §£h  hvp^  ^  ^  fef^r  3 
fa  fiat  ^575  ^  ITH  FTU,  lira  #  fd  »fSt  ?W  tT  qr^",        ^  »fF>-VTH  ^ 


fat  rtrtlQd        fdTdt,  HU  #  fHU  feu  H^t,  fUUA  #         fef  efHgdl,  Su  I 

H^t  »lPdd£,  U^t  afeg  H^t  HHoT  &       3"         B^t  RoT3^  ^ 
rfdrf'  ifW  d  fer#  IX3^WH  rF  ^ftptf1?)  B^t  Hof^t      ^d"3"  TPfetf  3  l?1  3*^ 
UHW  »ffUHT       1^8*5  H^f  §  HH*tT  H^t  c?fe>H'eo<'d1  FFH3  SU?  3  Hc<ti'  | 

dJd^'H  £  H5T37  §  l{^dT  ^  3  ftTO*3  l[H33  oftd^  U,  §H  W^t 
(jPddlRSt!  3  HsFS1  H3  RHUS  U'HSTT  f^^TH  u£  H^'ti  3"  tt  U  *P^t  U  I  3If 
dPddMtiti  tft  ^  fW,  RH3U  3  utf^»F  fuu  uWt  l{d!d'Q'P<d»F  R3  9THHTH 

£      £  i^rs  oft^r  pft    "u^  oft  an^t  uu  shr  u  i  &t>ci 

ajf  fe»rgft  Frg  3  i  3W  HHdd  ttb?>  cTU  us,      #r  antf  u  i  R^1  n'dU'd 

<*U'«d'  3  ^H1  RHJ  d  l"  3JU  dPdd)f£«  tft  £  tW'Vi  PtTH1  Fft  fof  dA  6ofldl 
rl'dd  >HH^t,  HHdd  dldlH  afWr  tHd«'<5  3fV»T  I  WW  777>cf  HH'd  SU? 
fd^^fdW  ^  HnJT  fe»Taft  f  3TU  H'PdU  #  ^VUST3"  Qd"d  ^3  dH^I  K{3fl3 
cfdIWr  R3  dTH^TH  £  teur  Fft      "fej  0^  jjht^  U  l"72  §>4U?3 

•^'dd'tt'u  3"  fatr  us1  d  fa  gju  dPddlfQy  tft  ^ru*  frra  »te  §  Hiftar  nttetfl 
feu  HdiPid  srus  w  4*HriA  fen  £  H<2dTW  ^  u$  R^-pAdsid  y«*'Qd'  Fft 

Hofdl  5P  dTd1«  tft  dlW7  ^  Hd^'e  U  S*R  Htft  ITdlVfor  §3  b 

H'fetl  Fft  I  ftT¥  Ug  S  UtiM         HdlPid  Sra^  §  feu  3^  e<^'PrJd  Tn/f 

yft  ftl  ^#  U'PdH'd  £  gjf  STSof  ^  tft  tPWW  nwfUS  oft^»F  »ffW3fkoT 
o( tid'-HftHH*  §  Pd«'t^<4)  ^  fe^t  Fft  I        Qdti'H,       oPddlftiti  tft  FWFftMF 

^fe>»r^  sra^  sydWla  ^  fett1^1  ^r=r  ^§  uu^Jotb^^h^  us  1 

€  fatf  Ufud  S1^  Uf?  ^dld1-^'«?6'  Stft  RcS  I  ^UoT  feu 
Fft  ftr  ^U  P6sJd  ^  #  Ud'tdd'  fe^"  H3T  3I§  I74  ^UUora  P-^tl'd'  3* 
feU  RURH  d  tT^  d  fof  gjf  dPddlf^tJ  tft  #  ftfocT  3T5?3  fFW  fa  f^U 

W^fegtlRuraH^tS^T^a^iFfti  fenf  fe^i^i  3c7UH'<Wd'  ^cTte*^ 
S^t  fIPAo?  HfWdl  U  tT^t  3  3*  RWUH  ^d'6  H'ft^l  # 

Mltw^fH^  c^^d^-^ftHH1  w  fe*^  <sul  5T3iv  i  Ar^c<  rsthI  f1  3T5?>  ssusr 

uPdoilffit;  rft  ^  frW  im  #  UTUfHoT  §  d'H6lPdc<  ^Ojoco'  §  FJUftpHH  UWS 
>K§  URT  #  i??5H  §  »rf3>M,tJldi  ^  PPAo?  Ro73^  U'UT  feUU         ^  *nfWo  § 

•Hdi^'j/l  ul       suT  aru^  asftr  >nfad  iwuh  #  Hd'ttA  ?s^t  Far^t  #  Rsr=ft 

tT  R3  fRXrdt-HWft»»fU  S  HTM#^  U^  H^t  FT^H      f^H7  fi  I 

FFUH     gif  dPddlffitJ  tft  §  yUQ^  ftW  fa  #  fefHU^FR  ^fS??,  HdTS 
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w$  qffireH  ^       rh?  cpgg  gg?  et^  fetj^'<s'  £  are  oPddlfg*!  tft  ^ 

iflcft-UM      ?>feft  §  Hy?  *ft  H^nra*  §  gjf  cVcSc/  ^  tft  P^d'dU'd' 

^  fey^tH  Trfenr  d  i  >>rv£  yds^flwdW'  £  hst^  ftw  ire  §  yarc*  naoFu 
£  WHH  i  fe§a  f  ad'Q<*'  ?re  dPddlf^tj  tft  ^  s^f  fgfotjft  *ft  I  fen  nfa^t 
feu  ^7  £  ftre  ito  §  r#-uTW  H^t  KteoT  3u  '§  H^-P<sdsw  y<*'Qi'  QP^d 

RHfe^F  I  ftW       S  Htft  fecFU  RfooT  RUJUH  B^t  U^UTJ  ^^HH^  QUH  ^  ftWH3 

P**w'd  »Hnjrft  hw  t  i=ra=ft  £  m^i  i^t  fiw  vm  #  u?tf§  §riw°tu?> 

UfUH     I  feH         Stf  §7?  3  KM  $  \M  ^  <fl^  offer  ,  fen 

<fl=ft  §VU  >HHH  ^UT?  §?f  £  ftW  qen  %  *jfo»T^t  fHU'd'      ^J^US*  oTUS 

«rf'(V  frW  ajcPH7  #  Ptidrt  §  »f$^  §  »f^U  QdHM  §  UU?)1  d[Pd<i  cft^t  I 
fefi  3Jf  dPddlftdtJ  tft  ^TU7  hM-VM  ^fet  §  >Ho7T75 
W  llW  frra?  feoT  fePdd'fHd  HiTOal  eft  7>U?  rft  I  >Wo7TO  3VJH  H^nw  ftftf 
3  fWHH  l^t  3¥tf#  fe*  3  rjrgf^  §  dMftlPdd  nrftRTgt  § 
Hdic-QV)  U  I  3^  feu  HW  frptf  U9  ^t»ft  crrgto  §  d'ttolPdo?  tid,dd'  £ 
U^/lcxd*  ^  UV  fcu  »f^t  UU  feR  W  ftW  ^JUM*  £  fU37i  H  P«*tJ'dU'd' 
feU*J  SU?  SHfe  dlPdd'  RHIjdl  M^s^y^f^yCrW^dMrtTdl  Ifdl^VUfHH1 
W  HHtft      R^R  Sdt  HBfoT  d'dAlPdcf  3u      tl'dldof  ffe      U^U^         U  I 

ferret  jwijs7  fny  ug # wfaaptf  tft s^t yarw Hdoi'd  b# 

HfeoT HWdH     l{^toT 3  I  frWU^^ttrafkoT^  d'HfSlPdof  §H§  HddQtJ  RW 

5rns  fen  ^  fnV  im  ^  fcPdd'H  ^ug  diPdd1  i0fi  irfeM1  d  i  I8^f 
R^t  ^t»r  fny  crufHar-u^tfeor  hhh1^'  ftit  Hdyj  wy,  gjgHH1, 

w,        H^t  feu  wgfnsr  nto      d  i  frfa      fj^t  fen  # 
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fiTO  U3W  fe%  feHddl  W  W?>  3  £}dltJ'<S 

»f3lttft      feSr  ofU'^d  3  fa,  "The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
rules  the  world',  S  f2  ^       H*  eft  »ffrrr)  3s  §  rfto 

_.         .  „_    _    il   A  ,   .      ^    _ •    ,   ,     ■_  •        ft       ■       ft         ft       -    ft  ^  ft  ft  ft  - 

31^t  I  d^t  H1  ^        feH  ^  5F^S  ufWr  HT         £  f^F,  "d  H1,  »TtT 

WF?  3  fcT  fo£  fW^t  §  »HW      UF3H  fe%  W*  ^  *fH  fldki'A 
^dlri'rt      HOdd1  §  FlHSfW*  dfe»F  eft  ^t»f  33         H'd'<£'  ^  U5f  f¥% 

udi'Q'fW1  for.  "tf  fa§  fa?  wwfa  cFtF?>",  fWwor 

3  H^r  3  vfW  tfw  f  sr3a£t.  wwz,  fen    arew  m§  to  i#  *nftp>F 

33  3*  3a,  »ioi'o<?y       tr^  us>ft  i*w  $  P^^'a     >>raH  §  hto 

#  tid'ttd  F3rF  ^  W  frtOld'  <S3?  ^  I  Hdd'd  »f#  >H3Hf  RFFcJ 
MftTO  ft{«'H^d       feHdcfl  ^  fWtSH'^  Sdf  ^       I  HoJd'd  ^fOti1  d,  "The 

courage  of  a  man  and  that  of  a  woman  are  not  the  same.  The  courage 
of  a  man  is  shown  in  command  and  that  of  a  woman  in  obeying", 
fetf  3^  »»f3H^  oifd**'  3,  "Woman  is  an  unfinished  man  left  standing 
on  a  lower  step  in  the  scale  of  development.  The  male  is  by  nature 
superior  and  female  inferior,  the  one  is  ruler  and  the  other  ruled. 
Woman  is  weak  of  will  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  independence 


fmj  iraH  fe%  TynddT  ^  jots  3  tidj^'A 
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HHTtT  ^  »TO  3R5  3*  t?3  deft,  11*3$^  »P3J  >H3  H3UJ3H 

ftjHdcfl  ?5T55  <53?  era  h#  I  ftfH«'H  £  smre?^  »rf^»r  #  #  M§ 
fcHdtfl  f  gfr  3  (\fHddl    RHrto  tre^t  f  gy3      ^3  fe^  I 

3^  cTfeH  (53?  Ufo  H^F  I 


tT  Goethe  o(I<lW  3  ra  Ifcnddl 
^  3  ftr  ew^t  ^  ?w  (1?hjJ1  3 1 K5       £  ifei  fa  ftfHddl  >nfWs 

>H3  H33  3  I         3135*  fe%  (VHdc/1  £  H^»T  >H3  H3U^t  35  fcTO7 

f3W  3  I  3H*ft  £  3*  3%  HcF  fc^t  §H  £  feHddl  ^  ^tT1  dKT'd, 
1^3  »H3~       fcfd'Ud  Sf3  fiBgfr  | 

c^vff  fe3T  IWl  >MtT  3oT  ft^HdJl  <*>  U^3l  H7>^      33T  6 J)  l(n/3 

f^Hdcfl^T  §  wfewe  nfe  ^  nsr  (as  late  as  )  1882  fe3  3z  W  3% 
1918  fe%  3?  qjU3  3  RfW  I 


Sy3S  nT3fVw  MtT^f  d'Htt  d  I  >H^  fWf  f^H33l,  3T3ft,  ^  M3 


3^  ^  ^(Vtor-o 


»rf^     3jf  3fa  H'foa     H^t  y^fenr  >h^t     »fftT3>»r  39* 

5  R3l  >Hfa»F3H9-W  §3  §H  f  H3€  W  1{33J^  HfW  fW  3  I  H3H 
§  RH^f^T  foP>T  d     ^  §H  ^  4HT3HT  f  If^7  3  31  ddloc  b<J'Ol« 


RftjtT  »f3  R3>*  W  HIOI'C  oidA1, 
33^t  U  I  ftm^  ^fM|f  iFHW  33  few  §H  H^t  l{f  3TO  337^  aVt  WT 


3*3  >HH  UHU  jftS#  ^3  dJtWd, 


^  ^  ^H,  foX^"  M3  U?M  ?TJ5  tTHH  ^TJ  ^  »n£  3*  dW<s!'d  35^, 

fi^tft^  I*5H  V3H  5T3?>  3#  3H?*3  3^ft  fl3  tftT#  IT3H»U 

otca-ol        ^  tFSM  H5 


3  3i 

3J3  FPftre  3  djd«'<i1  fe%  feHddl  £  f3S  R3V  f333  US,  33rft,  FJ3tft 
>H3  <jie<Sd1 1  US'  762  §  §3?ft  €  HB^  ^HfWf  aju  FPftTH  ^H*^  US  fa 


"gfesr  31F  3P  teft  3  H*fe*  tflf  I 

3  *H3  Rftj  fe3W,  A  f3S  fNf  Wfew  f33  tfl§  I 

"hbu  fk^t       W3  ^ti  urfrr  rft^  I 

3f  3<fl  3?£  3#t>HH,  f3H  33  ?>  §£t  IFfa  ?fi§T 


fR¥  U3W  fe%  feudal  W  f1W?>  i^dlt'O 
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>M"R  W-TrT  fetJ      ^fl^  3*  U31  ttcJW  3  faT  R  fV?HdJ1  o}<«  U^t 
WfeW  TFtf  fW3  a73^t  3  §3  ^  QH  ?S3T      R57^7,  >K§  3TO3  573)  #3 

375^  357    ugn  R^t  3  i  'vrfWro^t  *rf3  ^  ^r'  hot  feR  R^t  fe% 

f3R  3"  HT>KS  'HdtA'  ^  «JdA<£  3  ftTR  S^t  U3T  dt  §R      3^  3,  $tft 

d,  >*3  §3  33  u1^  u^t  ^  h^T5  fe%  tft  9R  3: 


"R1-  3  3*  A  Hf  57,  ^  RTftlW  W^t  3*^7  tfl£  I 


3*£  3¥73  ^P^f  i  3*c*  31 
3^  R  R3  fagfe  331  dj<r=*'lH  Rl£  I 

U3  sNsr  fe%  »>rte>HT  d  for  bt^t      R3  grs*  t^t  KrHc?  >H3  HtJtfl  3<? 

#  y •  «^*J      ftfHd  dl      57i23,  UH^t  #       fe%        tj^t  I  »PH  ft!Hd Jl  3*  ijROT 

s^,  ?ft3T  tF3     3  M3  Mn/^r  u/g      sra     3 1  U3  'aj^3Y 


H«'0  573^t  3  W3  W3  cJH'Q<£  feR  RSS  3  R«^t  5  I  MfrT^ft  'RRrft' 

PrttfcJ  573R       3J3  H'PUU  ^H^1^  US; 

"3  ^7R  3J3ftW3T',  f3R  fefe  fet%  «'diQ  iffF  rfft^  I 

>HT¥T  fa35F  tftW  aft,  97?  RR5  <§f3  fHJFtV  rft^  I 

R^t  efR  §y3RjT,  H>  H?J  »*?53  77  ST3  fHTTfe  l" 

«jjdfHtr  #  Bid  yj'fW  >>rtra; 

u^ftj  afe  tjdH'^d',         331  ^f  -  tflf  i" 

>Mft?Tft  'il<5^dT      l(f  l(OT3  573  RST^t  3  I 

f^R  33*  <JJd«'cl         QtJA'  ^57*  ?J  37553  H'«d  oftS1  f3P>r  3  3  oTfij^ 
3?>,  feR33l  Ho737  l£V3  753?  c73  RaT^tl  3J3TR%  P^'(S  3^  3J3^R  tft 


"<^q7  #H  f3PKT?>  fe% 
»K3Cr  R3M       ?>vfd1 1" 


on  Sikhism 


feu  W       »rftl>HT3Hor  $3*5      3TB  I  d'd' A1  £  flfWtl'dcf  ty3  R>rftW 
rffe^  fe%  3ftjfc»ft  fWndc/1  toft^  SJ^1      M'del  d^t  tl'JW)  d,  feH  3*3  ^ 

"«d1<J  fJJW^t,       HdPd  UH  I 

fes  H5  $3  JjT>>f>ft  I 
HdIM  #U  rti'rtl  I 

H^t  i 


Jjtitfd',  H^kd',  HrF,  ggg^t,  R^t,  UpdsJdldl.  ^fe»F,  R3CT, 

disfldd',  t^M,  Hd^ldd',  U^T,  SP^GT,  fo^,  >>ratft,  UH^t  »ft  ffl§^ 


fei^  WBa(  ftjHddl  §3H  Hd'ft      H7^"  y<^dfl-  "H^  HdPd  y^* 

»f%  >Hftnft  ft  H  deft        lld««3  WfiJ  t^H?*  U,  it  dlttd  cFU  H<§1  ^Sff^l 
£  £  frtf  3H§  d  I  'W^t  3*'  _  HUHZ  3  fewW 

aijtr  f%%  »rftTuT  ferret  431?  3  tF^t  d,  §s  3*  He*  ;fl  Its  s*?^ 


fa*  IJsJM  fe%  feW^dl  ST  H*T?>  H  Mdlti'A 
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ftW  FffW^  feHdJ)  §  03  W  §  FcJrF  O  I  ftw 

UfU3"  HdU'ti1  >H6H'd  ^^FcT  ?7H  <*dd<i      H751Tft  U  I  HHK  U^fdTTU  H'dlW 

Fft  3jf  atftfc  fftwtft^f^  1699)  26  3s  rhh  1756       ethh     R3TH  3 

3  JJcDWHr  fefW,  §H  fe%  OcT  UolVT  f  ft«'«c'  3  tfH  <J3H  tftTW, 
§U  feH  IjoTHd: 

"d'tiAl  33»  ctfe»f  H1^  ^  A  Ah  I 

A*£,  HTTH,  giHU^te      R3I3  S        <Dd«'<^  U^t, 

srftrajf  ^rftj^  ^n^r,  ^    afro  g^ft  i" 

feR  SJcTHTTA       OH^t         >HtT  TOH  §  uftjS*  tft  tttfofl  §  ^ 

^fwnr  £  ert  ^H1^  fed"1"  r»#?  at  §u  feH  33/  c73#  313     3c?h  »ft*tft  31 

?>dT  53  33?  fa¥  cjftjd"  HdlH'tP  >H6H'd  Q<J<V  (STO  oft  HH5T  cft^  R1^,  feH 
UcTWTW  Rl/fe  3  I 

>>f£H  cTUtT      dHH,  c7fS»T  $  ^H^  HH?  £  sft^  Ofewr  ^f&WWTi  SO?, 

»ffrrd  htth  3  ft*  ?ra  As  to  to  i  fey  ^  fora  a33  'to  fws  e*i 
uTfe»r'     'to  no*?  to  >h75uh      ?tT^  to.     fei)  #w  wd'ifl»>r 

?5UT,  R3t  trfO  TO        RF  RU^'  3  »f§  feU  oTtT      'Ufa  Ufe  oTt?  dtl'ft'HT 


3     wg  Hraw  3, 
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HT»fS3  fWtf  RHTtT  fe%  tlf  y^t  W$  W$        fatf  tfWt  f        5^  U 

feci  f%»nu1  ferret  §  3  <i!dy'd1  usft^  o^k  fe%  ufW  ate 

M^H  5\  H1  U3l  IH#^  33  (WW  ^ffe»f  '#^t  tT^t  ulf, 
^  fe^1"  3  I  3Jf  WTftju  £  unit  U^t  H^t  9#  W3  HW  OS! 

W3"  f^HT^t  MTT  I  Udrt'dl  ffcl^         rjqr  |  | 

•  ••     .  .  .      ...       ...  ... 

ft"  Act  fST        <rfe  fyf^yf  eif  RFFg  fa^  l" 

(Vnddl  Ud'Udl  £  TFH  §  U^t     ^dcf  §JT     rival  8^  fet  3 

»K#  «d'«d1  «d'«d1  ST  uftr  ^  fe^T  ^  B^t  foHddHc?  (mistrust)  sT  <*<">' 
35  3l£t  3  I  »HtT  Oof*  H^t  fedtF  S^t  ?5ot)  M^tT  Q6'Q<5  H^t  Wtf\ 

tJT^T  ^Wf  ftfHddW  kftWdl  f¥%  of'A^dH  5TTO  J5^t  fVcVil'tf'  t^»T^3t 
>ftj  >fe        9%  §  tftJd"  ?5TH  ^tf^tfT  TO  fa  Hd^  3H  t?fd"  feTO7  ^ 

rival  Hd^  &  FTO  teg1"  fdXT  d  I 

fc7370  ddH^dl  OTO  3  *HtT  ftfH  >H^Hs?'H  | 

djdtf'el      >Hd  I       TO  qn_T3  sft^t  Wd'kfdl  tfW<*>  U8  £  g^fH1  >K§  RfbtT 

otfot/l  ojo'Q  VI  >Hdl«O^U  >jto      Sd^dl  ^  ST>HdT  H3F  >H^  >HdT  S7?? 

?T3H5r  Pey'dM'd'  #  FTUM^  M  $  $  dfo  tT^t  d  I 

stf       fed^t  ^  wro?  fej  5rftj#  to,  fa  djdyel  f\dHdd1 

£T  w       d  i  feu1  f^fl  din  ^fus  ^  ter  3%  §  StTd1       sra  ^  TO 

d^^1^^  ft'rto(  H'Pd«  >VfftTCft  cirtdd'TsJ^HA  fV^  ^d"FT^  TO  I  fet  f^HdJI 


frW        fa%  feHddl      HOTS  #  MdlV'A  485 


f^«o{«  §H      ftr^  R^H  gre  Hire  gra  a'Ac*  >nnj^  »ry  £  Vha^'h' 
'tfttf  >>{^TOl>>fn*3  3^iJ'R3zff  TO*tod_  "fet  g  aif^r  ^fe  i"  wsft 


tfl§^  ^t>Wt  feH  HHr3"  3  frolwr  a  TO  I  fcj^H^t 

fWPdO'H  £  ire  UH^I£  »ft  qfkq  ftm  AfHddW  €  tftTO  t  sr^t  H^td  I 

UfM  fa*  3^  W  cTTO         (VlHddl  it  A' Ac/1  #^  ^  |TU 

fe*jf^Hi#  f      cSTra  »ffeMTl  >Hn^  re        (TO  H  HPdcV'd  u3t  f  qnjH 

^  MTir£  »ry  fe%  feSr  ftoro  d-'^y  *ft,  f  ito  ^  i...  to  i{tfre 
^dnftTOsre^^d^l^TO^^feH^tffd^^^^^ 

TO  vF  H  33  STO  H^l  df^vf  3  l" 

#£P  fe%  M^U  3  3l£  ?TO?  tft  9^  sfes       <S'<Sofl  Cft  3$H  <TO  c7fa 
Heft-  "H^  ^te       TnSf  JTSrer,  §U     =rfa>Mi  §  3^  »rfe»r  d  1" 

vp\fH  sft^     it  sresft  £^rf  ?5re^  ^te  §  w  #7  Ere  ►Hfk^H^t  a^gft 

i#      HUTOT  '^7  TO'  Ht^t  i^t  H7  ^  f^H</]P^9HA      UfM  R^HSf 

I  *H^r  H^H1  g1^'  ►TOFTU  fWT^t  tfo  ^  J^3T3  ^TO1,  HTgr  gg^ 
RU|£  Ufe»T  ^  g*  W$  H3H  ?5^t       cdtf,  >H§  ^ff  aT#9  FrftlH 

"«««SJ  Wt^t  ^of  TO,  ftm  1 1 
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»rftraT  frw  iter  5^  3  gjf  us^t  §  unj3  a  few1- 1  #t  £  >xnj£ 

(fljf)  >H3TO  V^7'  §  Mfacft  'H1^  Sft  nffflR'  feM  fcT  'few  ?>  (IjHdO  ?H  3§ 
Ufe  Ofe  JTC7  rldlt/lH'  Hd'Hdc*  Mft{3H^t  3^  U^fe»F  3fe»F,  3^»ft 

H^t»T  #  §S  3!#  U3  3c7  OtJ'c/1  I  fatf  fVPdJ'H  llfasft  IVWddl  Btfte, 
H1^  dl  tit/1  rft  £  U^t,  y33  >M§  HlftH  cTS^  »fX(^t  HJlt/1  #  5f  >Hfad 

yro  ip£    WasfepaEa  ^Wtw  afW*  ^  z^-^r^  sra?1"  3T551      3^3  y>>F 
aute  d  ai^w*  uh  »f^y  »f§  g»ra  §  ^Hu^rfen  ?>u?  often  H^t  5*3t  £ 
ufM  ft;Hd<fl  tT3&y     3^  Qti'^lQ  fav  5  hu  3jf      w  #  fro  £ 
frra  ftfdo'H  §  ctttPcjj  33}  w  te**7  1 

>HBI^t5ft^tl  fatf  fefevPH  fe%  33  >HdPdl<*d  »ff»Rjt»r  ftiHJcfM  fa^g 

^ys-  ?r^t  aw  3  fa  fay  (ViHddl  fa§  y#  3.  afl  >HtT    fay  fewn^t 
^  »rftT3T  H3U  U,  faH  ^  PdddcS  PH^t  fe%  sftH1-         3?  oft  >>ra  fay  ire 
w  yrs*  yt?d1  0^  srg  nfopur  5? 

£ifefl>»re  ^  feTF  Fft  "Give  me  good  mothers  and  1  will  give  you 


TV^for  HT3TsF  ^ft»T  HT3T^  f%%  >HH^S  3vfM  TO?  oft  5TB2f  3 

?5^t»f  5^  ^  ^  *xi  fen  ul#  ^  ftre  gore  ^  s        Hyftw  c73?? 
«W  t^t  >>m  ^3T#  FT§  Pdojidal        yr^^  ^tTH  »T  3d  US? 

H%  €        ai'Qd  ss^t  *ujTfe  y»fe      uwg  ^fe'  toot  y^'Q  t/l^r  to  i 

feH3  ^  Hth^t  ^  ure  ^  ^  W  cTTO  d  FR^dl 
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h>hto  0^  uh1"  u  for  a^t  wrti  uat  facw  aus  ^t^W 

H'd"*'  ^  aUS  S^t  *fcJ«^c<  3~U  3"  Wd<Wl«  u*  ? 

faff      fe»f?^t  |  »TUUg      U^3?  fVu  t  fenfadl-ferfc  ¥*H  l^dltd'  6 

urQ  ^  us  i  fea  h7^1  »r§  ^rar  MfWya  i  fart      $  a§  §  gpsl  tft 

ff33re#5r§H^UUfftflfol  »Hdl<*'*/l  aU?ft  U.  §"£  >HfWlR  S  HfW 

a%    hs'»  Jdid'  st?  c*dftl  u  i 

*ft  UJT33-  doiH'H  m%  W$  RS  I  #tF  fffW,  ^:  RU  ftw,  a*^  ddfgfHrt 
ftW  >WSa*  fad"  a^#  S^  VPOT  <*'«n'  STO  R^  US  I  at  »frT  #  tFHR1 

aTOR  R*  RfW  R*S  iM  9*:  Ra  faui  rT         ^U  fauj  £  R5T  US?  FT# 

a#  ru  af5#  us  fa  ajrW  §  aste  fe%  s*  iftw  r^  fWfa 
ft  rt  $  a3  »mi  a?reu  sr$??RrRusiuuatRr#uTRa¥t  >nfrRF 
«w  h^h  u  faa  afW*  §  U'^tfd  fefew  r^  h  fe%a  »ru£  afR*>r 
§  #r  Rfcrs?  >>rfti3Hu  fans  Ra©  £  stes  u^u  fef^ruaW  g&pifta 

fh%  oJA^dHtS  ^ftkH?  «fUU  UR  fe%  £  »f^t,  UU  >HR  fea         ft  fff¥ 

feflRWuat  v/lH'vfl  qux  crus  sru  3$  us,  ^  3RT  u§^  suT  wi*  i 

"grr.  unr  f^rs  £  fe^jr  ^  _  Education  should  be  imparted  with 
a  view  to  the  type  of  society  that  we  wish  to  create" 

at  frlU  PfTCF  RRfR  QH'd<*  £  MffT  tJ'd^'A  U1,  ^U  fRUl  M^F  R7^ 

fefc»fa  »^fu»f  fe%  fRdt  r*  uul  u?  a^B  ^uu^t  stru  h*us  s^y  ul  fts 
few  u,  »fi  'fetW  ^Wt  ^  uutwul'  w  wuh  fVi  ufu  fW  d  i 

aVt  fWs  suT  fe^  (^p>r  i  ftstn-fe  a^uT»r  ^  »ruifl  q#a^t  ^  o'«d  uu 

9T#  US  I  »Ht?  fay  (^fW5T  >HHT#  tut  fWs      K31  US  I  H#      ^  U 

fa"  »ft?  ua  #  faua%^  Ffe  fen  un3        ^  »f§  f%ffe»fa  hh^1,  trn 
hu  §  aTaW      f^fWa  hhm1^'  s  R^t  a^rrsM  tuiw,  fH»rul  fefWT 
s^t  (Hd<s^  u^.    fa-  tew  HHy^1  feu  tfar  ntftPHnia1  »rar^t 
us  aM»r  #  >hw    Mfaul  RUtft  ur^3"  iu^t  fr^,  fa  §u  rh 


^US  fa  SPtft  SUWUH^  £  WW  f  felf  ^  feu  feU  H^t  HTTfU  5 

"feU  RUf  fet)  fatf  ?7HUH  <J  SUT  H^,  S*  Ul  sfr  W$  §  US  I 

feU  fatf  3UlH3  V  3lfU^  tF  UfW  SUT         3^  fu  9>H^t  ut  W 
WT  I  feU??        IWSWa  3\  SOT  I  ?7  feU  UUT  ^Ue  US  W3  77  UT  UU  tT  RS 

htus  ^£  f  ftrau  w<S'Q    US  l" 


W   ~>  ~* 


fro  ~3fus  mww  »fi  fro  £rer  w  ^fe^ 


»HtT  >WR?  fRU  US  £  §Tt£  3feU  H^t  fe^  3#       wft  g^j 

us  >»rat  ?s  r#  i  fen         u^t  Htf  ufoa*  sren  US  fe^  U  gtft»F 

fte^  H»§  dot  fe*  ijt  tF^  0#gjr  |  %  3  §BT#',  HTO  #  3  ij£ 

^  s^ft        3       fesr  ^  (fto^  ad)  3*    §u        3 1  us  § 
fe^uy^^H^urRf^dt^e.  tudftw  gftra  H3W  §  kot*  # 

feH  »f$Hr3'  tJke-  I  fe«J  HdU'rJ'  §U^t  R3*  HU^rayt,  Pj^'A',  fW^T  t 
fas  mww  ^  $z  $  ft^t  £  gjge^T^  gqrg  gtf        §  OTfHRTO  S^SrtfW 

§r     J\  us  §     fe*  u£3  au^  stf  r?  £  3b3  tea  huw^  g^rtf 


iTU3  Siftw  qrgWoT  3  HHW  fiferjgjgg  ftra^  cTO  us 

S*  fax  R^  yfW  tP^  d  US  oft  S^SF'?"  fefaUTH  €F  U3  U?F  f^t 
SW  #  &R  R?TO  ^  §^  £  for  d  |  gjj  §R£  ROT,  RHFS  §  HOT      5  I 


,  ^n^b^^:us^u>>r^^cT^R^^»HH^tft 

r  £  ROT  »H3tTS  ^  fft  §  RU**  3  Rdfe 

ofte1",  fas*  RrUH^  te/t  R^TO  Fft,  OT  fRtT      eft  S^IF?'  ^Tf  tft  3 

ufcjH  %      &  oT^-H        Stf  Klfe»r  f  fas  RcJ!3  §  tTUR  573 

feift  R?F3  »f5#  U^PU  3  R^t  Rfr  RRtf^  M#  3t  UWtJ  R{M 
fuf  ffW  Fft  I  £3  #RSr  #g  ^Ud'fe»T  fW  I  uTh  H?^,  3^ 
^R3I3f^UTHR^31§|^^fRU|^^RReRRSr^U3H^ 
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^fB»r  ?j,      trr  ?f  i  yng  r?>  tF  sreM,  fR%  Rsrs  fe§      sft^  fWi 

»ftT  §^  B^t  »f^d  #R&       ifeil  I  #re  §  fe^T  c?75?>  §        tFlf§  TO 

U3  tajrt'  ^  SB  Ufa£  5h(B*F  ds$*fl  cftF  §  Hd«d  ^  WB1  T&W  I 

uftra*  fe^  tft  I  w  *pbr  feg  ip^  ^  £  #qfe»r  Q<j<v  3^  tTBtf  § 
tra    r^  Ri/t  #     Frd  fatr  §  QjcV  ?tb  Ihbs  t  ^  3^  stf  gem 

3^3*  I      H?>3  sHfB^tf1  ?J  >AfH13R3       ?F£  B^t  »F#R  ftHF 1 

1  feR  &  «tb  rft  fa  uw  £  M'Jd  ^3cj  ara^  fay  3^  ?>fa  3¥l  I  wu3 
ifa  ^fl»r      wb*    Rfa  #  feR     §  >>ref  tft  tfiw  few  faR^  fat 

(3)  wrafa  ^#£:u*S#3f^u3eBtffRw  r^    y%  i 

^  faW  hs»'«'  3^  W<*  o('de  U3  M3)  3  ^  RH*  <jfe>>F  f^F  I  r%  r§ 

Ren}  fair     ^H^t  £  £  £oT3T      fB»F^T  1  HH-yrr  # 

TT3T-»ff^HT^t  fRtF  f  3*3  (>HtT  fe3  ffeft  ^lfrwU9S»T  f^Hfe»F  3) 
»f§  FFd  fa¥         gftra  <yB       31§  I  feR  £3  £  RF  3  ^  M^tft  UfMH  § 

fo^1  fe^-  l  1905  fes  RtfjH  f^fpyw^  1  1909 

m<to  f^n  ^  sra^fWr  i  >>T3  1925  ^id^^'d1  >fcr?  ith  sra^ 

W  ^  d_ld^'Pd»T      R^B  »R4^  U^f^B^tlfatT^  STO  >Hf^r 
»ft  £75       ^fe1  I  HRW         W  §  WBlrd'tS         CTO  U^, 

»HRB^  §  fe^I  U^t  5  I  feR  5^  "FftR  ^t»T  IRf  fatt  7>  ^  FR 

pSj  §  ^B#       ?>  MH^t  ^HU  9^  I 

(4)  >HtT  Wft  Ufij^  »\Qdd<        BW  3d     I  § 
^B^Nf  fWt»T  ^B7  B^ft  R7?)  Vu^t  3ftj3  §  #^  #  IT3^  B^t  >H§  UTf  3(9 
^  R3CT  f         B^t  t>H^  #  tHdrd'd  CTTO  ^  U3  TO  I  feu  H?j"tft  R^t  d  ^  3T3 

^  efB^  »r  fer  5 1  feR  f  w&  t^B  §t  f^g  d-§u  d  fay  ate 

Hdui't?1  <9B  tJ^  BfTO^  I 

ycFTO  B^        WQWd        W3IB        feST  fefdW  I  R^  ^ 

6^  ^3tfH  umB1  31^  fa  §U  ^  ^TO*  R3  f  ^  Hd'Qdl'  I  ftwfe^  f^F, 

Ufa 
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fH^t  HJ'fVfJ'  stff  cra^r  I  »fR  R^t  K¥  SR^t  HRfH  3^ 

3  I  feR  <^'M  j  R1"^  hJ1*/I>H*  ^       ^3  Svft,  >tfnj^t  HSH^  S  H1^  # 

<SBHB  HdW         333*  3  §R  #  3^  3  I  »irVZT  >H<Jd'd  §  »TV^t 

B^d"  fe^  R31  fe>>F3T  ^  Hdtld  tfW^  l^'fed  HdM't;'  W  HfdbPd 
sra^  lS\  R?  §       fe*  d  I 

rRU  »HtT      RH7  ?y       H^'tt'  ^       tTOT  H^I^  U  WH  UdcV 
H1^  frw  dfud  HdWri1  BU  3  H7  W        PT§  ?fcf  W  P«Wd  ?Tfe>Kt  SfH^f 

yd'<5  §r  a1^  3hm'  aa"        Jit*1  3 1  fa^,  ars*     us     ufiw  iww 

3  3  §>HtT^  RH"  yUH^  ?RW^  £ 

fe^  §  ^R#        §  §3?>  SHI  R%t         ^  |  feH  gr^J  FP§ 

Stff  3375*  t*1  Jit-'  I 


~  ~  *m>. 


3Jf  3p  j-rfus-    H^t  j|  crf^  tF  ^  3  ^  irBfrra        >fo  3  fen 

HHift  3  I  feH         (TH  HHUd  R#3"  f  fck  Rnj^  H7J  #  fen 

fofte  f  fetf  fen  e^t    ^     tjt^st  ^  nf^u^  £  ins     tft  u  i 

fat  (TOT  *F  y^r  Ijgfi^  §H  #  R?tT  $3  3#  W7*  #  ift         3  ^H^t 

^  fen  ^  di«ft!A  eras  3    ajftrar  after  tF  Rsre7  3  i  ftr^  § 


fWd:- 


ITff  tTST  fa§  JTOT  *  ^c-Pc^Q  >Hfac7  >nu§fa  s^in  I 


3?  ^Mr  HfW       ^ft  I  p  1 1 

SPHS7  Jld«  tFfe  «fkG  fafcT  61(346  U3'Q  I 

?>  feu  fafa  3  H*f*tT3S  5T3T§  |  13  I  I 

Ufa         ffk  53  >HU0       fkf^W  I  IB  1 1 

^  u§      hti?>  Hftr  uf&»p     frrefW  feu  rfdw  i  im  1 1 


W  fefd~  fefo  tTsA  Ufa  fi=l§  H3J  7)  3lfb>»f  I  l£  1 1 

^tTJ^te1  urtT<s  oft  3^  orfdW  u^h  itRpdr  I 

?r?^r  fen       irerijfe  fan      te^  cr  *5U?r  i  it  1 1 
I 

HZF^        |        (>HTfe  ^  for  642) 
<'dd  *3dT  3  I  fan  fe%  feT»F  3      t^H^H3§  ftT#  ofldd<S 

ufen      h  Hife»F  crt  i  n  1 1 
ud'^g  i 

tF  £  flfo  Ufa  c/lddA  <^tHT  I  R  I  I  dd'O  I 
RTf^  jfe  Unj        <^1t)'d  I 

safe ^gfdi fefo fefe >nOd'd  ir ii 

PdldHd  Hftr  f-33  Qti'H  »<0o(<d  I 
cT3K  cTUB  rft>K  3§  tTrFcJ  I  13  1 1 

tor  §  hs     »»rfe»f  i 
^rawftf      fefc  Htfew*  i  ib  1 1 
fto  rtf^i  ufci  c/lddo  ap^W  i 
feu  *hhto  «jrar  3  u^t^  m  II  3tt^  ^fr  i 

djd;  STO  ^  tft  £  ►HH^  £  fcrtf  7>  ofldd<S  d,  ftlH  § 

?*^t  HTst  ftfclf  tfl  £  »FU^t  5TSW  7FE  ft*3  f&ftw 

"HH1  S^TT  Efl^  5  tf  cf^H  FJ31H  3  W  oflddtS,  ^       ^  3,  »fRT# 
HH9        sfrtf  3*  %xR>  ^  Ho^H*  f&*F?#  dfe  #  U^t 

^  HBd^        3TU^  dftf  ^  7^  $3*        %  $  ^  ^ 

^     HW^t       cf3#  dfe,  §  3W  W  $W  5TcT^  dfe  §  ^ 
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tiw  S,  §  h-s'oJI  H3^  dra  w  ftw  ofe  §  Rtr  pjTfk  3fS~#  us,  uu 
sg*  hu3  Qu6'  §  ue* 3  3  3  Qd<v     R^*-  sra^r  3  R  #  R35)-  old  ^  uutf 

U^t  i  orar  oflddA  #  u^?>  rs^  era  ft{qH  3*  {|\FP?r  ^  u,  fai  ter  £ 
feU  fWs  i{nj3  3  ^FtT  §  3*  §  feu  H'dc/l  Hif^s?  gu3  5 1"1 

djf  >>fcnfl7>  tft  cTH  HWUd  fecT  Rnfl  f%%  ^  fttf  §  c/lddtS  HJ33 1 
H««J)  ^V^H  US  tec)  >HrtH'd  ftT^  fcW  3: 

'Wt      ITS  #U  U  R  ¥U^ty         §  3  5eT#  Ud'fcflt/)  3 

»f§  >HSTR  3UH  UJd  ^  typ£t&  3,  3^R  3^  3  ITS  ^  ^5  U31  3  I  U3  *JU 
W  *?R  W  rtrit/ta  3#  3*  §RS  3^  UgU^  3,  U3  H3  ^t»F  fo#»F 
§  SUT  14335*  §  c/lddA  ►fa1  3  HR  HU|  3T3R  £  SdcF  3  31  R#  OsfW 

uufor  u^t»r  3fs  i 1,2 

frrtr  craH      -jidu'dl  §  a^i  >K3  to  nfU3  drfes  sres  §  cfldd<s3 

fSKT  WW  3  I  »fRS  fe%  tFctf  Hdflaf  RfU3  cT^t  3!c^t  3  I  Hdfld  fcTH  8* 
fVldHe-yH^  33  3  WftPHH  SU?  I  djf  rft  TO  MtJUd  Rfc/frvF 

fet?  M>re  fl-ra^*  3?>  tT^  ^rf  ?ft  gfij^  us  "Hu^fiw  gtra  £3      ►>r^t  1 

3W  Hd«'rt  d^T  offer"  I  ftd<V  3*  R#3  ft-fH^  3  fc7  R3ft3  qjdtrel  fft  fodrie1 
^  ^few  Fft  I 

y<*le<'d  HM'dA  nfSF?^  fe»fcT^  SUT  RSI  §7W  £  feTO  cflfUd 
dlsrtd  S  >Hftj»T3ft^c7  >HS3?  f^F  tT^1  3  »f§  fed"  »fS3?  ^^T?  c<drt' 

KHc7c7  3  I  feH  cT^t  feH  S  Hfe»T^t  <TO  f^t  dlcft  U  I  fcTFT 

§  HU'drt  ?tht  f%%  L(3T?  Sdt  oft^  tF  Hc<e'  I-37.  Uld'tld  €3  U^t)<'«4  ^£H'd 
>MftjMr3>fc7  »1ftsJ«J  l^TcT  c7HS  S^t  ^  H'Mrt  6'o('^|  3.  d^t  >>f5^ 
£  1{9T?  fU  ^  >H3ET  §  HH9c5T  HftW  H^t  »ffd>K3  >>fcF  U  fed  §H  'h¥  ^ 
>HS5?  3*  MSH  §  »FU^t  ftra  f%%  ?IT  ^  ^  dtf  Rc7c?  5Tdc*  'R%  H1" 

R^Jci'       §  H3Tc7  cTdS  #  *»FUd  tT*^  d  I  ^'ctloTd'  S  c7^t  ftfcTd 

U  ftTH  §  U37  Wdlti1  3  fc7^tJ>Knj^  >HS3?  §  33  H  l{dT3  S^ft 

RS  c73^  R3t        Hvn-FR3^  Qdrt'  § 


ararct  forte :  Rfu,  nfaat  >*3  rhtts 


^  §3  R3  t  >M53?  <TO  33\f3  3  rT^  TO  3*  §R  >TO35?  &  M?3 
»$fc>  §3  H^t  33^  E?33  TO  I  feH        §  §3  'tJRH     H^T"  tT  *93  SPSS' 

^5  r^3  orafe»r  77$  3?>: 


g3    H^ft  >HT^t 


HT^t  f%3  HU'd<S  WW  H^t  ST^t        'MW  HStT  ^  eft^ 

di  »w3^fofor  t*3f3^  U3ti3  §1(313*3^  3 1  try  tft    Q^WT  vi§3t  fe% 

FfW  ftlT>»f  3  fa  77H,  fa33,  fel»TO,  3ft3,  ftw^,  3*52*  »>Tfe  »£*3*  ft 
>HTJT33  TO  U3  feT  >HT*3  l(HW  3* 

»W3l  TJ^H  >H¥3l  RTSTO  I 


»W3T  fafo  r3<3J  ^fel 

ftrodfuftf^feHftife^i  (»rf> cjfr  to1" a) 

f^H  H3l  m^HVf  ?TB  >tf?>3?  5  431?  33?)  H^t       >Mf33T  FTTO 

&<j\e>  3  ftru^  i{MT3Kr  ^  eft  H3*j  fWn^  3€  i  H&f    ug3  fe%  re  3~ 

^  htxjs         5  i  fofte  H'Hdd'  f>3  77?  R3ft3Htf  §  f^UT  tP^ 

3  I  feH  nffWt  3R3t  d  faU=#  3T33  TT3T3  3  IT3  ?  «*d3'Pd»F  ^  *F3 
«|Q'<J1  d  I  3*33^  R3te  3R5  >TOFF3.  "H'Hdd*  fe%  ?TO  §  ^3H  £  fU  fe% 
ftj»TO  oft3T  3  I  tfB  >H3^t  »f§  >TOH  R3U  3  I  77?  &  ^ITTOT  JTO  U3W  8*3 

#E?  3  i  fat  45TH  ^  3*  srafW  H^f  3l        0  tr^t  3  fe^  <fl  <91?  ^ 


77  77? 


7i  77?7>  fa?>  3ft3  7i  77?7>  f^S  R53  I 


fesr  Rd?  fe%  ^fW  d    ^  3^  ?ro 
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TO  fau£  hh-oa  WW  feB  fW?>  SUT  cftt  tF  R£T#  I  tF3H  ^  P»Wd 

3      3  >XR?  Rcrfte  §TO^        HH9^  ^  GTTO  ST^t§  §R  fe%  5T#  ?F 

»rftTUT  Hftj  U  PrlOrf"  R1^  *J?ft  U573  fetf  ?53T  >>F  Heft?1 1  ROHW^8 
>H5H^  ft  RtfV  RFTO  uT  RBftHUU  U  I  <JT§  ?TOoT  tft9  *t  RH^t  fRR^t  $ 
dl'Q<S  ^  31%  c?3#  TO: 

di'«fo  ^TJ^  U^t  fclHdd 

^tF  cray  *7»r3  I 


arte  a7fe  h£  i 

«d«'el  fe%  3^  ^  >H3W  H^t  »FH  335^  'R5^  SStT      l{t^T  ^fe1 
fW  d  I  3Jf  »W3^R  tff  ftjR^t  #  *rfe->#S  ^  oFTO  RS^  §  3R^  TO: 

HdttQ  RH^  U^  I 
RO^  tft  fefcT  d#  I  (wfe  3£ET,  TO1"  Tip) 

%R  3^  fej  f^F  rT  Ro^t  d  fof  S7^  rT  HHt*  »ffa>Hr3Ho7  >K5¥^  £ 
H<31?  57TO       Wdt  oTTBara  RHJff  U  I H5 *f  ^H*  »ffe  TOK  >H§  ^fatfsft  3*??^?* 
^  \o\c"S'  cT^  ^U?        ^cf£,  RftfUH  »ft  HiJ'^H'ifl       fiTff  3  RoTS1  1 1 
lP5  RTh?>10  Hdfldof  RU     RcT=ft  ^R^  f&*fW  3  faT  >MR?  wnj^t»F  4'4W<> 
^ffefenfoT^t  feoT  HH  ^¥        5^**  feoT  ift  RB  3*37         IfW^Ftft  #3T 

f%RR^  tsto  pp^fafif  3^  §r  3$  s*ft         >hr¥^  B*ft  u 

TO  (TO  tft  §R  §  I^TO  67TO  Stf  §  T^T  BTa^H  fe^  3  I  U'elot'd'  ^ 

»for£  »ru  §  '^t'  feur  3*:- 

(?J^  ^w^,  >>rf^  gp,  TO*  tmo) 

feU      RUR?  ^  d  foT  IfHTHHT  ^  »«c^  3  UU  ;er^t  §R  ^ 
RHH      RO'lVd1  ETO  S7W  R3PB»  3: 

(gjf  ?TOcf.        ap,  tot  serf) 


forte :  Hfu,  Hfeat  art  hvt^ttj  497 


Mof^  &  arte?  1 1  tai  ?m 

#  >h^3^  &  ipT?  otto  5^  «'<*^'d'  Trff  fraf      £  ^  ^5 

Jrofte  §  mwmj5      d  tter^tei  »rfW3H^  fat 

%h  3  tfai  3  IW  §3  Rgftn  £  fen  Qffsrdl  £  f^tr  hto  >h§ 
sifcra  ar^te  h^t  fe^  3*  1  wafts  fan  w  wrg  7^  3  m§  fan  sjh1  foran 
3^  d,  w  ifdai  argent  fe%  t<5  kto  §u  te*  3tW  3  1  fen    #s  r^ht 

MH^H1"  STO  3t  ^  Ud*  fe3  l^HH7       Pdd^A      of^t  ?IF  cfe7 

few1 3  1  qHT3HT>>f3y|<*'ltf,d'HTPdHd<  rrro  sra^  3  ifaqdtJ'^loPd 

lf3t-U3Ttf.  fV^-UTO         fe*fe»f  d^tf  §K  »H^?  §  431?  cfer 

fdhTi^S  itf^of         (TO  FD-KF'Qc      cr^s  crg#  to 

TFf^t      sfe  sht  ^     ife  1 

ft^         ?rfo       H1^  tfl§  I 
A  WArt'dJV)  Wc/tl  3^  sry  ^  ^njrg  tff  |  dTF§  I 
<3Ftf«  fifr  *rfe  W  RUftT  TO  tfltJ'd  I 

O^1  tlfi?  W  rftw  iTB"  nfe  frfe  I 
Qd^'fd  IFfo  WdT  to  ^  0^  fWB^ft        UFFfe  I 
o-aifrt  ^  03  ^H7  HW       3^  Wfe  I 

HB1"  fld'dl<tT  (TO  ^  ^  RH^  I 


feus1  H^>^1'>r  >H^HTd"  zft  wte  »f^^  fe%      »r      5  ifbT^f%>H^^ 

Hsfstad'  5PTO  of  d^BI      fefts  Mj^dT  0^  TO  I  ^U-^i  3W 
TO  RUB?        feV  ofTO  S^t  ^Tg  ^fr^tl  ^      *{3dT         tT*^"  d  I 

&w    fe»rorTO      Hc/ldft  P*JH</U<i  3^  ?Tftw  H^t  %u  ir?ti  ^ 
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sTW  #  H'U'd<S  #  7PB  ?TO  W  R3  f  H^73  sfty  gto  3  3* 
§H  #  HU'dA  filff  dftr^  Hdf  Qort'  fe%  c^t  tPH  f  up^t  »P  rP^t  3  I 

fdrldsJd12  W  P^tPd  3  fef  ^         Hf33te,  fctft  #  H'PdPdd  33T  S3? 

3w,  ?p  3?      me      fiw  3,  ?p  gnu,  ?p  U3^  tP  utts  h*3s   

faH  >H^g  >ht#  »TIJ^  HS  cJ3  3d  3^  WSJPU  Qd'd^  3*  i 

#  ^  ftrw  as, 13  3^  rhh  fesr  eft  ^irafe^^^^rr  TO 
§  ^f-^y  Hep  fe%  gpfe»p  tP^  ft  §u  Ufa  fis  3^*  §  fe»raH  sre^*  3  i 
HS*ft  3^  >k§  w  i  Qti'dcs  wft  »p?th  £  Qdd'Q-^^  §  Hafte 
f^H^t  h#  huh?  fu  fVs  Oh  rids*  fW  sft  "fefts  3^  §  H3T3  sra£ 
H>?  FPaft  Sfft  #  Qdd'Q-t^'Q  £  sro  eft  h^»p  ^h<!'^'  wu  uj^h  to 
3t3^  (Ml  fe^w  »p#^t  3  i  ePTifft  w  33  i{3i3  5rafe»r     HSH*  ^  Ul^t 

§H  §  tP^t  3  I  fe3*3  tP  Hd^f  »pfe  tH^HM'^'  fe%  frt  HH^r  ^  3f3?  P^ttMd 
3  tP^t  3  I  »PH  QtJ'dA  fe%  PP#  3T=ft  'H^  feST  QU^  %gHti?W  933? 

^ueto  §  huh?  3  fo  fan      §  ipi?  eras  #3  hsu  w  Q*Pd<s 

£Tfe  dtJ6'  ?>  313.  ?PH  ^'tj<*  3  Rill  f?3  >hP<JH'H  U  TPH1  d       QoA'  £ 
(%%  OH  ?y-^¥         ^  Cft  3T3T'      ^  Sft^t  ^  I  ^9  3W 

FP^  W%  3^  H^t  »PH  #d  #  fk^t,  dlQ^l,  cfTf^R^t,  ttf^  >HTfe  3W  ^ 
Ut^fl  oftH1-  f^W1  d  I  yT=ft  #  H^f  f^»"^«,  Rtft,  fWdW,  HHH,  KH1^  »pfe 
3^  ?cfd  3l#  US  I  CpgfHoT  3313^  3^  25^t  UA'Hdl,         »Pfe  3^31 

QdHM  431?  5T3S  S^t  H1?.  ^PTP,  »Pfe  3^  ^[W?  3§  3S  I 

y^loPd'  B1-  H3W  stew  3^^  3cT  eft  FftHH  S3?  Rl  R3!  ^3  >>PV^ 
3^  §  H3f3»P  3^  ^  Uy«'Qc  ^ej^  RS  I  fe3  Hf3^  fe"  S^ft  SlcT 
3^  R3f3»P  S  HftjRR  o(d'Qc  c?fHH  oft^t  tP#  I  feH  25^  ojf  H'Po«'ft  ^ 
feu  4ttJ  cfl33S      §H  3*31,  g?ft  bffe  (V3  ofter  rP^  ftTTT 

fe^  feH  3U?5T  M  3  I  3^  >HtT  57?5  #  H'U'dtS  XF5  &  fe&t*  ^1 
f3I»P  d  U3  feR  f%3  5ft#  Rcf  Seft  fcT  Hdfld  oRJT  oPf^-oJS1'  S^  ^3  M^JIh'mI 
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H#§  §  <ft  WTO  ojd^'  3  Ptldd'  §H         3  tT^  3^       Hdfld  &  ^ftjH^t 

ftrar  tF^7  3  i15  feo"  H^a*  £  dt  <^ff  Fraf  ni-uaftw*  §  ^t  c/1«e  ^t  rhott 

wfe  ^t  ais  ot  oft  d  H^'tf  §  stir  fe^  ftl»F  3*^  3fewr  y'ttof 
#  gftn  ^  wft^  lit  i  as#  grit  ujuh  sra^  3  j  3^  3*  fej  u  fa  ^ih  ft% 

U/K?  ?W  fkdBT  ^t  fWdl  £  f&B  oftH  fl^        W^J^t  tF7> 

^F  tlfOri1  d  l" 

R3ft3  fe%  BST  ot  tT^  a^t       jiiftjA  f}  W  WOT 

hh^§3    #3  ?j3f      1  H^f  ^  wnj£  wn/  ftra£      sfr      d  1  ferr 

SSft  H^t  &  P6dtt  HU'dA  of  fed"  fey?  ?>TO      3  ?Wt  QftftH'^l  3  I 

3T§  H'Pjy  #  W#&t  HOT  fetJ  ttdlsfdl  OT  RTO  §"3  OTJT  *F  77  feH1  feTW* 
3  I  W^!t  ^t  dl'ftfA  fetft  §  dF'fWof  WHtft  §3  PtSdsJd  fitfi  3ttl^  feH1  foTW* 
H3f  OT  a*  >HT#H  fe^  3ft,  fa^> 

^3        3ft        pfigsr  HtJW  «t 

HS67  y^tF        '§t=[33rr  HtftW  Sft  atft  dl'^el  I 


dlQdl  3ft  ^3  HOOT  M  S^fe  SfH'ttt/)  H^rTtft  oft  ?»3  oft 

(wfe  3\a.  to  3*i  t) 

gjrTdt  5ft  ?*3  H3OT  3  (H<5t!d  fUd 'PdH  oft  ^3  oft  to  df'Qel, 

(wrfe  axa.  to  MOt) 
<ssJh  5ft  ^3  HUH1  8  HHf  uottlH1  5ft  qfft  di'«<sl 

»rftTd  P^d^H'  #  BSH  ^  »FV3T  FTfy  ^t  dl»fW<S  Mf^^1"  S 

PodM'dd  ofdtf1  d  I  WdlSdl        H^F          dd'O  ^t  3o7  fe^t  3T^t  d  I  'dO'Q' 

w  mot  d-Fra^t,  ^5T,  Ut?  ^  di'Oe  #s  a1^  h1^  ot  >H3#  ^  a1^  ^fcw 
w$  i17  ten  uf  ^t  Pdidil  >>rafd>p  »r^t  1 1^.       fHw  >H7jw^ 

"graHfe  Frafte  tfo^t  ^t  wfe?;  u^w  oth  ^t  wj'dfWM'  'ott§"'  ^t  ^^r 
d  i 18  ot^  ^t  icf  §  Ran^t  ud'femr  tt^1  d  3"*  ean  ^  y^1  ^  hsh  ol 
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"B¥  yRW  UrfcTFifWr 

fen  Her  §  a^1  ^  au3  cFcrfto1  £  fen  rhf  cftans  ^fe1  d  i 
fen  M      Ut.  m3  efa^    fHs^tw  us  i  uu  fen  hh^    uu»$    ^or  d  - 

tf§  H?>  §ofH  ft3^  feH  Sjrfe  I 

£c?h  fa<5  h?  ag  d,  H?  fkfaw  Hu  H^ftj  I 

ft"  feH         §        HU/  <"jr&  gjT  ^  ^ftj>>fT  M#  fefT     1(3*?  a*U  H3T^ 

3  ufe»r  u  i  ufusft  ?or  §  Ha^t  a^  £  Ra^  tftft  ^  h3  3  arfe>»F  ?r 
d  i  ftft     §  nan*}  a^  £  Suro  £  A3  t  grfe»r  tF       3 1 

^Ud'cfd  ddtT  It  3^  ftfH  W&*t  til  djtf'ftn  ?>U?  UU  feU  eflddrt 

HHtft  ^hH*  3oT  §  wy*/l  a^  £  HU*ft  ^      feH  *T     f^u  di'Q *n  ud 

U?>  I 

giu  3|a  H*fua  fe^  t?<JrT  arte  Ratft  fcd^H'  *  a^t  ^  ftjTF  rhf  £ 

IF5  R*  cflddA         few  W  Qtj'drt  ^  RUUl  HHfW^  tT^  U  UU  ft<J<V 
PtSd^H'  >H6H'd  a^t  W  dl'ftfA  ?Kff  ofer  tTH1"  I  >HTHT      ^U  #•  c/lddA 
5ftUH?>fd  »HHnjM^t  W  ST*  dl'Q  0  TO-  >>irW  HOW  WftjW,  ?*U  R$eF  7?f&, 
H&of     HUJ&  Ufu£  3  fetf,  <f§  >MHd'r)      g?>t  I...  UU  feH  ^  §  U#  »1Hd't) 

^u    g^t  d  artew*  w  3  w  ?>u?,  feR  a^     f^u1  suT  sra^  i  c^t»r 


ftW  Rfe^Tf  ^  fa»ffdtt  dl'^g  R^t  a^i 
a^t  3  di'^g  gtf      a^tnf  fRfe  a^t  i 


djda'^l  3F^u      i  &u  r^s  r^t  Rae^t  i 


ST!  R'Pda'A  ^  ^  a^t  £  Rtl  IF5      dl'fecb  *rr  a^  huh?  R>  i  §R 

rP  Hto?^    ^  ay  Hfesru  rit  i  gju  ►kurs  #i  tft  >>tour  sftuu^  a»# 


«fld«'«l  Hdfld  :  R3"U,  Rfesft  >H^  FWnTS 


^  33$  §  cflddAlW  1 1 
B*W  aW1"  B^-P  ?J?>  "51^  1 1 

£fe  H^few  ^  qn  s»r§  ii  bb*^  1 1 

3  3  >Hlf£  S*--JB -^i  1 1 
Sffe  Hfa&J  ofldd6        1 1 

(hw  fist  sftra  3*  yftre*  »ph  otb3  5ftB3?>  a-gnft  srad  r?>i  fa* 

oftddAW  dt  H«|«  "JH1'  Fft  ftTB'S1'  Hdftd        fVd  tftffc?  B^t  I  ftW  R"?1 

HftjB  #3  >vffrld  cflddAW  rft  faU"#  R^ftd"  SR?t  f"*?%  f&  <"> 

"J""?  IJB  Qd6'  3#5P  H  tfH  facT  B^t  l^B?>  tft  RHdiF  B^t  rf'JW)  Fft  I  »rf»""d 
cflddAl**  faR"  HW        tj""?  £  RBB*  fe%         H3fH       R"5  I  "*T^t  UTbt 

HB"§ 

oftB3"?>  337^ 


oiH'Hlo<44  Hdftd  MAH'd  cflddA  sraff        cflddftlk*  djdtf'il  »>ft  B^BI 
#  R^U  £  <^  RH9^  o"£  ^5  B*BT,  >HBTV,  3W,  BTHcP  »f#  3W  "^H* 

dl^-f^RTdW  fe%  3i#  *f§  Hdw  &  b^  ?^  3yy  era  3s  i  ^nfWt 
nftidl  5  fe»p?>  c^dPe'H1  cn?j  fRm  ^  teftp^  3,  "r^s  tey^1 
fW1"  for  fatr  £  RBlta  fefe»r  ?jb/  *>f3trs  ^"f  ?ft    "srft  uVt  §  y1?  fjp 

ftT3T  d  I  d«'ti,  Hdt!'  >H§  fl^?I  3*  H'fV't!  feof  BTHft  -"ft  "Baft  3*B/  c9"  ^t""1"  H«ti' 
I  »ft?  3?5     B^ft  HTH^t  Hfe*  &UB  HW1         U'de'        ^  dl'Q  t)  US. 

Q«ja* s  U31  sot  fa?  g^,  d=jd'«  3*  O^t  »rf^sr  feR  apti)@  us  i  >k? 
asm     ^te1*  ly-VtJ  M31  R3^    >k?5tv  ftf^ar      uro*         sft  sof 

tT^d  »fi  BRH  3p  fe^  ft59  R3ft3  SB  (ft??^  f^g  lAT^tT  ^  #H 

to)        (^ff  Rsrd  i  sJeoj'd  »ft  535?  ^       c/lddA      R?»r  d,  fair 

BTT  Rdf^H*  §  %W     SCff  *H'Q"«'  R5f  «<:o(>c}'  H^t  CT37) 

BBS1  0^  d  I  MB*  "iM  ^  BTdfWfT      QaJ'fV*^        ftftT  "^Wr  ^^H*. 


*  .  "20 


oflddA  ft=W*        feof  BRH  ^ 


f%3  5W?te  e/ldd6lQ  ^  TO  I  §3  ft*3  ftTU1  ^1  oflddft  cftf^  to 

^3^t  ^  eflddA  HH5fWT  l{?r?>  33^*  TO  >H3  3*3^      HPdd'd  Sf3#  TO 

§3  33/  fat  »ra  5^5  sara  di  3^  irar     HcJT=r  §  ufe33  rhf 


35313  3?3  ?j3  RHfe  3I3  77  »p^t       1 1 

ttdlPd  tjQi&Pd  3R  >>ffH3  tflfo  ftiW^tf  1 1 

#  stew  ofldd<s  sra3  te3  g^gft    HPdc/'d  ^^ddl  3 

33  fe?  oflddcflQ  £  foffe  cot  fe%  fkron  grol  fcff  I  ffg  H'Poti'6  ^  ^£ 
ofraTOre  Hdlld        1^3  <T  ftW^  TO  I  31Ft  HdtJ'rt  W  faKF  flT^n  3  fa 

train  Hpro  di'feoj  37?  to  #  cjif  g»n>ft  dPdt?'H  ^  313  rft  i  21  w&  Fra*  3 

Mtt^s*  ft?3  frRF  cflddcb  3?3l  fc?  Qd«V  §  H6'Q«*  S^t  SJcJ  >W3TO 

tft  ^TO  #        tl^  TO  I  57^  33S#  TO  3*  ^TO1  ^         ?J  3J3  3H  ^3tF 
TO,  fen  3*3^  dJdti'H  tft  7>      4JU3  Sift  3fe»P  I  »ftT  c7?$  3Tsft>»r 

£  3TO  SSft  H3  ««<?si  ?J  J?35F  33:  ^ft  FFfcft  31  He>>/1  rTtfl  3  U3 

Qu<v  ^  $31  nfBcTcJ  33?  ofer  tlt^r  | 

#ft  ft^ftirs  rrftra  frrw  3TO  ft§  B2$t9  ^tft  w*f\  hmU)  sr^t  p#  y# 
sft§  to  i  3  FErer  5  fa  feu  ^nj^t  3l     3#  I  fav  q3H  ^  y'ddl 

3U        333       U«'k/1/>T      H^'tt  Slff  5T3  H#  I  ftW  oJ'dA  oflddA  w  fiw 


TO,  ^JV-roCHd'A  Q^^g^gjUHfertdfld  f%%  U^t  75^ft  3S#,  ^feHf^fe^ 
!  3fa»T        ^        HU3         5T3^  UU  TO  l"22 


»fTfe>HT  d  I  ft  §h  §  »rtr  mw       On  R3ft3  ^  ^w^'dl  »ra  graHfe  ^ 
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c/ldd<s  teg  3*  tey?>  »rg  §g  ggl  g  H^ftra  rs  ol  ug  §u  ?ra  garr, 

»ra  fagcf-grgs*  teg  s-l  >Hf15|?§  ^  of^t  2ot  a^f ,  o/lddrt  ?gR  WcJ  Hdfld 

f  gg  g^dfl  Mur  7^  fSri  3*        ?>g?  3*  faft  0^*53  U^t»T 

g3:  3  dU'W)  ofld JAlQ  »R4^  dy'Wl  Tfe  §  H1^  T^fi  R3f  SHJift  g*  5Fg?) 


»T^t        HofldAd1      RTHH  3  g^t  I  P#  Wc^t>vr  (^H  HdUd  Rftft  ftffT  teg 

hhh^  §  u^t  fW§2:  g^  arfr  gtf  g,  fg*r  Rj  sif  3tf§g  ftrw  tft  gl 

fWtt-fc&ft  >>f3  'HTOI  oft  tTH  R#  #5f  irftra^'  g  (Wd  gi"  ggg  d  §g  feu 
tftgt  fHoJ'fed  oflgl  I  feR  3g/  SF^t  £g  EFH  tft  STO  H*3ud     feoT  W*S\ 

3  i  ~3  w  «dw  8  for  otfI  ^g  frntr  teg  gsrdt  hub"^  ^3  *{#gs  >H3 
«'odl  Rfif  §  orfeH  gqg;  »f§  fa*n  teg  ^3  Hgf?y  hfT  »rug>  »fRfft 
ipgg  &       r^Tj  teg*  trg»  g  i      *-Po«  £  temro  »rfg  ggot 

GfCT  gg?J  BFl  g'M  aftgr       gjg  M'Po«  £  QdcV  S  flft  i»«'d 

tjes'Qc  g*  §Vt*H  fgg>"  i 

UTd#Hf  ?5F}  ftTfcft  RfU  ^  U'ddl  fU  te%  IfU1  g?  g!         31  JF^t  rP^t 

i  ira  @g  Hdftd  ot^t  te%  yars  %r  fW^  Svft  teH1  rrgr  i  fay 
gftra-  H3W24  teg     djdwel  s  fegtrgg  w  teg  oi-Qc  afe 


^  gg*  ot  tj-oo'  s^t  gT  ap$2P  g  i  ggg  gg  dt  u-dA-  asff) 
g^  i 

fgg  gr  ftsfW' d  te  ggg  gl  gg  dt  u'd^1  fgg  sgT 
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QdH'dd  oftgr  tFt?1  HTl  Ufe  «W  ^S  ^  otd^'fcfl  rF^t  ef'AddH  to 
PAdU'dd  W  fe^  aflddA  5T3S  ^  oftddAW  5  feHR  fes*)*  f£§  tT^  HS  » 
feH  33/  *Wd  R'ftm  >HfH3H3  3Jf  3rH^TH  tft  #  ^cPH  OdH^  §  oflddS 
^dti'd  U^  ffl  frTH  fto  3t3  frw  g»3ft      cflddA  °<dt5  HS  I 

WRot  CT3f  to  cflddA  tidU'd  9U3  U  3lt  USU3  Qd<S'  ^  WS3y  JldiA 
1(3*3  SUT  H3f  3^  U3  U  I  fed  A'  c/lddA  tidy'd'  to  3^ft  PrtdM'dd  3W 
PAdU'dd  HW^t  M33  ^HSTO  c/|ddA  SUT  S73U  I  R3l  ^T3^  §3  §  KUfeM*  ^ 
3^t  >HAH'd  oflddA  oT3#  HdTd*P  to  3*31  S^t  ttdl'G  §  U)  HHnjU  33S  ^5 

UJWl  d'dfl  F^t^d'd  fHW,  S^dJdddA  ftwfey^US,  "tT^ffeHH7 
^  Pd^'iJ  3ft3»F  3"  frflJ33  UW  to  j£oT  #3,  3$,  fefSVft  33iP  >*Ffe  ^  l|3^ 
HStft  #3J5  MS*  S  fa»F5,r  cTfrf^W;  oflddcSlQ  3^  UU^  ^3T  §  *53T  U# 
§  S"t  3  yU3  fVfUSd"         33l3  §  MM^1  3  cflddrt  cT3S  §  >HTM^| 

fl}  Rc?3         fWH3  S  dJdW'dl  »T3  3*31  #  1^  S  HU3^y3S  ^HfW1 

>HRsft  Rftr^t  'i  ^y  uui?  ^  u  i  §u  fey£  os.  "1433  ^y    3fe  feu  u  fa 

Q<J<Y  (y'dlofid')  £  33T3^  H3U  3W  to  33  U3  HHF  WtT^  fe^vft  333* 
§3  3F3  rF^  US  I  cf^t  ^3  >nfau  festft  3ftH*  ^t»T  OS*  @3  3F3  tF# 

f*r#  us.  fas*  #  3?y  yu3  <f\  ar^  g^  us  i  Qoa'  gs*  s  hu:  st  adidl  3H  u 
ey^  hss  ^f^H1  §  fesnl  ate*  ^  3^  cr^  ^h7      us  3  rw  ^  HU35" 

rTS5  ^5»f  S  »ff3M3  U¥  UU1  5  j"26 

U^  c/lddA  olHaH^HH  ^'feP>T  d  I  frfR  ST5  ^3  Hrffe^  ^ 
^31 S^  ^t33S  cft3*  WW  U  I  af^t  RHy1^  oft33S  #3  #3  y^t  ##-5^ 

^u^Wr  us  i  ten  yyn  to  ftru§  o/1ddf>1i?  R3ftu     i0t  fkusn  ^3^  us 

^U  >HRcft  ^S^H^Ul  ^  ^3  UfU  #|  US  3  ftiui  5U33Sle  »TU3^  HHUU^ 
?5^t  feHH  CI3S  S?3^  R3f3»ft  K3T  mSH^  ofldd  A  53^  US  ^US7  ^  ofldd^ 
3»t  35TRT3ft  SUt        ^U  Hrffe^  BFHGFH  U#  US  I  ffeH  SEft  >HR^| 


^3  u  for  frw  Amw*       ton  sy^'Od  »f3  d_idw<*1  ^  s^  ^31 
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S1"??  M^d"  °ra?>        FT#3T  oflddtbW  §  H-Mrt'Oe  I  ©US*  ^  3tft  #2t  ^  sloT 

B?3#  QucV  §  sfa  £d7  cV?5  oflddA  53S      ijas*         R*#  I  >VfR 
3*  J=(t  afaVrea"  H'fllU  §  ^  P&dU'dd  WW  »f# 
g^t  H        Sdt  f^TI  B^N?  §  eflddA  £ 

as  iidH'dl  c/ldd<s  #  HU3?yas  >hbt  3*31  #  £u  5  ^  ^ 
0^  3  taw*  d  i  aj?  ap  H'Poy  f£%  'ura'  r^h  w  i{tfaj  933  3fe>»p  d  ftw  3" 
143*  «dit!'  3  fa  aranfe  ai'lWI  fe%  feR  ^  sft^t  H33?y3s  rot*  rT  i  U3 
^3§  fe3  S*        ^as  feu  r#3  rAd'dw  ol  d  taw  3  >W3  nfffl1  fen  § 

>WR3  3*  ^  3fo  3I§  3*1 

*HtT  ^  Pdoj-dsii  >M3  e^1  ^  5T3T  3  I  few  fe%      oflddA  fodU'dd 

3W  ►h^r^  sol  afc*  rtr*  1 1  ajg  ap  wfas  fe%  3£r  fw^  fau)  3*3!  fe% 
'erstru  >m3  fUcPB?  w  $r?     §rs  tu^t  rVa  arfe^r  faw1  d  3*  u  Rsre* 

3  fa  W&  R#  fe%3oT  33^t  5  tft  fa^t  3*31  RHF  #3:  I 

R?3l  S3?      PrtdU'dd  3*31         HW  S        fatf#  3^  f%%  0*t  anf^T 

apftw*    RiStr  d  i  r?^        a^att  5ft33s  oratr*  3s  3*  ^u  3?3  r1  rs  facfi 

SrfeRd^T^^B^g^tdl^^  frRF      R33  Ufe»F        3*  pAd^'dd 

d^ar  fe%  rhb  s  dojH'i^l  ^ai  ?ra  anlW  tr  R^  d  i 

3*  c/1ddtbW     y{.  fai»r^  ftrur,  ij.  3^  fRw,  3^  >n^d'd  fRiy, 

feR  rto  fe%  RV^t  aja^rar  i{aqsr  sn^t  »f§  d3  HHy^'  ftra^W 
graftM*  §  tfar  3?5W  f^t>>r  as  few  #  eras      o<'ddid  fto  d 

R5#  3S  I  R  >HTV|^  JTO  RRQ3  cflddAW  f  PAdU'dd  3W  >h§  dXJ^  3^ 
3?  SRQ^t        ^  5ftB3S         ^  »{t^  £  ^  3*  d,ldW'i1      dl'feA  RE^ 

>»ft  a^ar  ^»feH  aftr  R^  us  >h#  R313*  fe%  Raft3  i0t  a^t      d  rsp^  d  i 
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3P1? 

(1)  HA  fifrj,  frftP  gf  3373HW.  0?^  41-42 

(2)  ftf ,  to  80 

(3)  fa*  to  17 

(4)  fttet  3^TFf PAd<JJ<*  HUdti'UI,  ; 


(7)  U^W, 
to  671 


(10)  WOT,  to  Hdfldc/«'  cT 


sm,  Page  137 

(13)  "fate  5*3  sft  sh1',        (trgor).       1955,  to  3-4 

(14)  >HWf^»T  ^ftlHU^t,  Hdfld  fil^H^T,  to  394 

(15)  Schopenhover,  The  World  as  Will  And  Idea,  Vol.  1,  Page 

».. 

(16)  fT331        fTOte  ddcVtfd  (3*31  l)  to  7 

(17)  3^  fftw  HtF?>       to  1014 

(18)  3Tf/  §3T  (UJ'tid  973?  ddA'^l,  to  8 

(19)  3^31  >raw  UtT^,  »rfer  ap,  to  44 


(21)  fSjgftm  HPdtfld  ftw,  y^?>  f^PdO'Hc/  tft^lnr,  w  5 

(22)  fofte  fete  1968,       11  (ifcrtf  MAl^df^</]) 

(23)  Svft  §3f3»;         1982,  19 

(24)  fto3foHH3GFtF,lterl7 

(25)  <iid«'<r)  fofte  if^fe  ^13  ddrt'^e^l,  19 


(Modern  Problems  of  the  Sikhs) 

fHV  ^Wr  »f^5ft»f»  z&W  (Modern  Problems  of  the  Sikhs) 
sro  ^xfl»r  us  i  gjuu^rfuw       H'<srd'd  fevruHT    te^t  >nut 
eT^t     u  i  MScr*  fav  hw?*  >hh"  oTUfT*  w  wva*  »py£  »ff?r  #  yftw 
d  i  fa>r  s  or^t  fuu  ufus*  o«t<ftlcjc<  FT3r    ujuu  u^t  ^  @u  fesr  wh 

d'rioldcf  #  RB7  feu  »T  tF^  5PUS  Ul  pft  I  frfa*  ^5  ar^t  Pdlidl  feu  fau 
s$'o<<!d,  ftitflrtl'HU,  fefelHfS^,.  *H39'-HlHc{l,  tfttA'oTd,  d't4«5  J1,  fWdof  dl^W 
^  UU       feu  &UT»T  UF^tnf  §  JTFfeVFS  US  I 

fkV  »f3oft»f  djytt'         fT^  ct^t  ftftrftet  ftTfcft  5*  ^UST  UU  £ 

HUt*  U^tH^HSf^USrggrg-  ^f^t  i^S  USH  US  I  cfl  fau  3h 
feu^-HU  §  UU  ST?  tid'tJcfl  Br  craBT  irnjH  UU  R5ft  U?  oft  fau  'U>ft 
fSH^S'  UJUUl  ?H  »fUFU  ^Cf  UU  US  WHHH  feu^  STO?  eft  UtT  #  ^  W 
JPH^  iJUEPStw*  ^  feuH  UTw*  Slu*  Ui?1  (HU^t  *P  KfUH  ^U  HUUH  ^  fUU1 
3  fa  nf^UI^t  ?W  tT  fUU1  d?  fau  >HtT  faH  UU^U  t  »f  U#  US,  stf  »fR?#  HftRJ 

HT  Uc  i<ti  uut  HHHyT,  rHcP  s  SfH  U  UU  reu  UHT  Hd'ytiW  ftjgrgr  t»rF 

Hc7^t  3?  fes/  ^  U^U  f  3^  stf  nfifctf  HfaUt  fcfdO'H,  fl?3H 

»ft  FHcTOft  Ud^Hd  3§  if  O^W^Hd  cTUS1"  U#UF  I  fes/  FFUW 

W^afW  U  H«y'Q<i  §       ScT§  HU  feu  >>FU*  US  I 

1.  ftW  HtfewftpiT  (Definition  of  a  Sikh)  :-  TO  3  »rfUH  feu^U 
3*  feU  U"  fcT  >HHT  fK¥  RUHU  §  yPcSHPdd  f^vffW  UcT  SUT  ^  IT^  I 
UU  W>fl  t  UU  S  »FU^t  f^t  f  fWfW  oM  5  I 


»HHT>K^#^UTfcTc?^fH¥>>fy^,Q ^fH^HUUtJTUSlUS.HSUU 
oflddSlQ.  fsUSWt  US  UU  »FU^t»fr  oi'd^"^  f^U  fWt  ^  dM6ldo<,  RH^ST, 
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r  s  cM  *f  suT1     i     J^r  >h3u  us  3  firtft  §  it??? 

y^F  U1^  tT1  -ddldl-HWI  feeTtf^  fetft  Ol  HSt*  OS  I  ftlUSJ  SfofeR  P^A'Hcf'dl 
P^tJ'd  §  e7UU  US  ft?  tJUH  H1  RHTJ         fe>Ho<d1dld  tfls*ft  STO  U,  @U 

>Hrt^'e  fen  ftw  ^rr  Fwn^-dMAldoi  w  sa*Tu  uu  os  i  §9  £oj  u  rhu  »ru^ 
»ru  §  gru  sfScf  u^  ?ft  £  sm-^?7  3*  mr§  us  uu  aju  cjtffru  firuf  rft 

2<i  Jlc<iJ1  RHTU-dMctfdo!  f^'dU'd'  HU  US  I  cJ9  c3c7  MfrlU  US 
U"  otd'Q'tj  U*  »ru£  »fU  S  f*W  US  UU  d'H<SldoJ.  RJ-Ptft,  h-FUqoT  W  3 

feuwu^  mu^t     usu  ftffcft  3  >fed  faw  3  feu<^  ^w?  uuT»p 


fes/  FFU  §VUa7H  S^f^H7  S  Ht*SU3  Utf  5f  UHS  Qa«'  U  fa  'fW 
f^vrfW1,  llPd^'H'  RURU  §  RfSRfUH  eft  U^t  I  feoT  >HfrRft  UPdS'H'  U  ffrtft  U 
CFUHcT,  dMAldcV,  HHTO,  >HTUS5r  §  RfWUW  RU  W  U*  RHc7  «!U^t  U#  I 

dJd^^FUT  >tfoTU  feU     'ftrtf'  U^  UPdsTH'  <dAe  oftet  3Hcft  d  UU  MUlt/l^l 

»ru  zft  feu^us  c7u  c^c?  for  feu  febrfW  §vuofu  yfu3THT^tyu?->Hc7*fW^ 

syUTcTU^td?  feHS^>H^g3lf^'fH¥'>>f§'TW  feaT  RURU  uPdrf'H' 
fe»TU  cTUSr,  fRtf  §  utfltfl^W      MftjH  #  H%5#  dl  U  I 

2.  ftw*  W  5THt  UUU*  (National  Status  of  the  Sikhs)  :-  ftw  w 

cftU^H^t  f^PdcJ'H  U  frrtf  ofa  H  USW  U*  5*  >HrT  3oT,  fatf  UUUU^t  £  <sde<\ 
RHcFcfr  (VPdd'Hcf  §  Hdofdl  tiHd'^',  f<?lJ<£-|a!"d'  U  ftldd'd'  feu  RT#  UTT 

Ruftiwu  ruu  3,  feu  rW  U1-  s?d<±<s  fez  #  uv  feu  ul  fHiT^d  i  cfruwHul 
ftw  tePdd'H  feu  rW  s  fet    fuef  rhu^u  #  hu-hu*^  u^  fe^i>  #  uv 

feu  SUl  fUUfU*^  fUPH1- 1 

>HUi*  H)-f  feu  R?  $  cTU  P^^'t?  ^  R1^  FPUh£  wfcw  d  ^U  U  (R^  Ul 

cM  Rfe^t  (National  Status  of  the  Sikhs)  I  feH  #  §sr  cFUS  feR  M^u 

US: 

(§)  UTUU  ^  RfecFS  >K§  fUF  ^  %H  feu  frptT  W  4x3<t6        ^  UU 
feu  EftU1  fUP>f  5  I  f^F  fRcjt  §  f^TU  HU  U1  fec7  >H3T  HfS'K1  fUPH1  U  I  fR*T  U 

cM  Hd1P<SU'  (Sikh  representatives)  S  Rfe^rs  §  W$  URUyu  suT  RS  cft§ 
fe^1  fe  fuu  fR^tf  uW  »icrfV>>fT^t  yuW  suT  Fn  ^uu1,  vru  ocflojd  =r  ffeu  u 

>W  §  tW  ^§  ffctft  RfedTS-aT^SS  H7^  d  »fU  {rw 


(?)  'Toe^'ti  fee?  »fft?UT  feTO  *>faF<J  3,  3  TO  >HTcJTtJ 

§  »fv£        PAdltt       3  |"  fej  jto^  qftro  Ps^'A  Att.  Fft.  ^q^t  £  TO  I 

(h)  ?*to  #  ygPdiddl  »f§a^wf  >h^t  u^-te^r  ?ra  frtqn 
TOT-HHHT  fefoptf^  >Ht?     feor  F^t  y^t  (Nation  State) 

W  to  to  >h3       fen  P^h^'h  fe^  ottoto  feferTOT  fe^ 

ftre  fee?  ^f^t  3h  to  i  M^gt  >H'yP<so<  TOT-fefemrTfor  Qh^a,  itaro, 
tfscnte,  t^t,  rras  snjiSud1,  ite  dHj*       £  f^r  (Nation) 
3  P^Hd'«'  fci#»r  to,  ftra  §rof  §  yfe>>f  sra^  to  i 

Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  ^TO ^  v(fen^  §fW^5rafWf  few^d,  "A 
Nation  is  a  group  of  persons  who  speak  a  common  language,  who 
cherish  common  historical  traditions  and  constitute  a  distinct 
cultural  society  in  which,  among  other  factors,  religion  and  politics, 
may  have  played  an  important,  though  not  continuous  roles". 

tft.  3PH8  £to  i0s*»H'  ^fe»n  ftw^* 3  :  "A  Nation  stands 
for  a  group  of  people,  who  are  bound  together  by  its  common  race, 
common  language  and  literature,  common  land,  common  history, 
common  religion,  common  joys,  common  sorrows,  common  political 
aims  and  aspirations". 

frrtr  £  »wn^  3vft  3  Pah1  a-##,  ^^Pah'a,  UtTcTsrcf  >»ffeiftrtr^1>»r 
»ru^M  to-  ^ra^H^,  isara.  f  g),  qgHHW?,  e§w^t  o?>^t, 

»TOF-fe^j  in?r  I  ftw*  W  >MTHc£T  HvJ'^d' d  RTO3  ^  SOT.  TO^t 

^w,  ^31-^31 uq    tto,  sraw,  ^ranfe,     Hd<*'vfl  »rte  i  fa*r 
faq*s       to  I  fWf     ^fnrar  HdyQd  >hws  d  3*3  Rffaai 
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r^x*  ter  3i5      dU'JI  wa^tw  to  ftr  agskft 
(multinational)  HH^  d'ojd^d  TO,  afoRUH  f^r  sfrft-g^  (Mononational 

States)  ^  I  fen    ^rfj»r  fUw&  Htora^s  3  faa  saiM,  trentf*  »f3 

fWd'ttl'HTj  ST?        arftNl  TO  I  RfeH  ^TOH^t  faa  RfeR-R<*?  §  frl'H'Pdd  3 

ft  to  Hf^tH«e'vO  t^H^r,  ^tM,  feMwr         are-  ^  |  »ft  ^ 

£  >H^r  %  SRJ-d'HdJl  M^S  5ftt  3l£  TO  fat  J'dsJdl9^,  H*  IfBB^,  HfeR 

»rfec?  i  for  >h§  Rgr^r  (scots)  fcR  »nflft  <^^d'  Mdd  3  i  fa»f'Hl  <sdc/)£ 
d,  r^*  H^t  Ho/'<i5sj  »r§  few*  H^t  Bw&f  (>xa^  >Hnj^r  ura)  i  fffogag&a 

R  ?R"  £  »{§  >HW  §  S^TO  ^^^^^g^f^^^-j^ 

ag  d'Hddl  3RT  3,  ira  ag-d'Hddl  *{f$r3t  ?ra  $a  ^  ;M  §^  i{^r 
rr  §ro*  #  art  fe^s  r*        P^dU'd1*'  d  ua-£3 

P<s«<S'  ft  R%  t    U  K3  £  R3R  ?Hflra^^fTO§^  Ra»tB 

to  »ft  w%  5Wt  hu^er  fro*  tr  fe*  Ihs^  wt>  ;M  utr  3 
tea1  w  fas**!  R^s  #  fup3  ct^tT  £         as  to  to.  fW? 

fa*T  ft1  ^cTH      'Hdddd''  8^t  Wl&l  rdldrdl  §  3TO-  Hdd'dl 

r^'dsi'  a^t  g'ddW  f  ojdy'AW  fe3t»r  to  i  ua  >w5Hr  • 
h^h  d  fr  »fR  fav  ^!»r  H'U'dA  to^rsf  §  '#r  uM'  »f§  3h  t£ 

§  afb  #  dldti'Pw  rF%?  ftofbTH^f^f^#^fHV^H>Kn^ 

ttfiB  HS'«t/l  3Zft,  ^TO1      fg  r*JH</lJled'  7T  ?9  f%Mo^t>H*  ^  RHTBa* 

agn  SH^tsr  >>r  ^  aro  ^gr      tT^t  gdt, 


92^  ^  g^,  H3§  a^ 
ftra    aro  5,  ?ra  ^  agn 
^  R3  Hftro  0    3^  | 

R^  R^  d'^d»  (>>RT?ft)  gs  r^  gTR-gr^btf  a<r  a^  to,  fntr 


UU  3h  W  >*ruzT  mu  u  g*    fatf*  ^  >Hnj3T  ura  su?  u^"  unfter? 

fes*  HETS*  #  Qdd  FTU  fWt  ST5  €UH  U*f2         H^fttfr^T  %  ^U 


3.  IW*  Htol*  fefeara        (Educational  problems  of  the ! 

:-  (§)  <HdtJ'<±1  *ft  ftW  cK'fWd'  fWt  feu  f^fWf  W 

(concept),  H*qs  »fi         f  ^  ifeat  »K§         *^RT3T  >H§  J'ttd'  fen 

(»f)  W  RTf^vft  s  WUft  HU/  P^d'dA'  lJ?3feftW  feftWST  HHM'^', 

H^t      5fF  3U  UUT»f  US  fe  SUT? 

RW  3  fefe»R  cj'<S^dH'  >HH?  g*T  gVg  ttUU  £  otd'Q  ^      ^ft  §U 

>httj£  s^h  §  yu*  oru^nr  us  fit  ^jf? 

(e)  fatf  MWor  rhw  £  HTarr      sfl  Qed'fc/W  us  >h#  feu 

§      Qddt?  US?  eft  &U        feu  fStT-gWUg,  JJ'd</1U'*fl ^t3»f§i§ 

US?  3  &  w$t$  us  y  fW?  fef  fnv  hhw  I 


(r)  fa*  rhs^  feu  frrfW  #  u%,  tfaor  t  sfH**  fesr*  #  ytju  s 
HHtf^'  <l  <3««  Hac*i«3  §■  uT1  s1  fe>>r<?, 

R3t  ^US*  3"      >MUFU  3         H^t.  cfl  fWf  RIW  S  fe?  HW  >HlflS 

te^i'Qe1  tjfut  su?? 

(u)  fe^fdO'cV  f%W  »F  Udl  SS7H  ftTUl  ^rUl  §  ^U  eJUS1  FTfU^H7 


8tf  fef^lV  fe3  MP  £  ftiSre  3JU3  1(3^         gf^  j^?  »Hf^ 

§H3^t        >nfWw  »rfe  3*  3fa»T3  ate  stf  sft  ^ub^  sre^ 
to? 

4.  ctol*  HH»fira  #FR*  (Social  Problems  of  the  Sikhs)  :- 
>»ft£  HfrPH*  feg  fay  HVTte  ftud  U§  TO  I  tT3-UT3  utzz 
&  *T  ^d  ^3         33l  d  I  fecT  fay  33:  7^,  7TH 

»FU3-t  tF3  ?m  W$  r$$  Ut  |  ht£  fe^  R^rg,  M^H,  ^ftf^W  3M»T,  STfahft 

»fd     d  TraiH-fs  3^    ^33*    or^t  4%fte3  d  ira        ^p>r  § 

frw  £  ffe^  5?H3*f  §  5^  lM  5  I  fehfU  R^t>vfT  §  OT?, 

fetf^  £        »f^T  ^rf^r      f^faH  d  3T^t»T  TO  U3  §7^  ^  o/cfjtt 

3  tfow  d  i  few  d  dsra  ^-hw  3M  dt     fatp  ww^i  d  3* 

•4^33^  ?j  33ft  33/  3^  ^       ^  Mfa  33^t  to  1 

fttff  fe3  P«c<d\  f$?>-#^,  ?q  3d  TO  I  #3  WcfZ,  fccf  £  £h 
flg^jfe**  HT3H^  333:.  H3-03H  ^  qfejHW  W  33T»ft  TOI  fayt  W 
Uftra^r  fad  fa^r  3r^r  d?  ^t>HPff  l|f33T#  3*3?  tfgjdtF  #  3JHn-ft 
cqra  33T  £73  3d? 

5.  fay*  cfal*  r«s«'dg»doi  sirra*  (Ideological  problems  of  the 
Sikhs)  :-  fatft  fe3  feST  »ffad  UTO  ^  SSH^  ^Jt?  d  fan  fe3  ftTHBft 
#  U3  «33  tP3fac7,  lRtW^THS?,  HH^f,  d't^PcW,  »T3f^  ^  TO 
«dHrtl  fatT3  ^3tT  TO  I  U3  »fd  35T         fao^  §  RUH3  #  HftSHfas  HH^ 

^  3^  11^3:  ^  §V3W  SUt  fW  I  feH  Rtu  f%3  3cf  3fey 
i  4^3T § H^-SH3 3*fe»f  fay  giM^»r «X§ fay  q3H-fe3W f  TOft5^ 

MTOt  #  RUH3  §33  4idye1,'  fay  faf33^.  fay  U3V3^  »f§  faySg?5Ht  € 

w  t  ii  ft^Sj  I  Wft  H3>53  3^  fay?^  ^  1{FF3  5TTO  3^  3^  I  fan 


(^)  frrtft  f^3  »re3H  HHTt?  €ft  qW  eft  d?  fan  ^3J?  HW 
fc7^  3#3ft?  faH  W3H  HH^ff  f%3  fe»R^t  »f§  f%»R^t,  fe>HcJ^t  M§  Fl^U, 
fe»fc73l  »f§  HH^-RyU  M§  R^3  »f3  RHHT  ^tfcV'd  HSU  fed  fad  3^3>  »fd 

HKTtTfe3  »f33-cM         (^y  5jy 

(M)  fay  RWrT       ji^Wldoi  fad  fa3T  d#3T?  fal 
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H'cf'd  offer  W  HW  3 
H3W3  HOT  W-Pdiet/]  #  1{H^  §  fc7#  3®  oft^r  ti'^dl'?  feH  3c?333 
»Fgfoc7  q=/lfV>U'dHc7  £ofdddl  q^Sft  £  ^H*.  Fftvf^  »f3  E|H>>f  |j  fc7# 
^  fH%  rfc^ddd  »f3  <3ddddl  qf%B3W  P«^*'d  MHPdlctjr 


to  fe3^  fat  J?£  tF33)?  oft  W 
U3U3*  £  >m^r  Hof'dl?  , 

(3)  »f^3r  fhv  HHm  w  »F3f35r  ^3*  fe3  ftnjr         fen  >wgqf^ 
fee  §3W?J  £         ^         fan  £  u%  3^3ft?  few  to  §31^7?  % 
>k§      tooF3  jtou  fat  feRto  333)?  fen  »f333T3  to  f3iras 

ST  H^BW  Eft  3^-^  tfOT.  RMTte  ^»  #  c/3  jft  ?  feR  to  UJ3  §  U# 
»f3  3"  ^Tf  Otfdd  felSna  U^1  faR  3%  3cT  3t3F,  3  $af  3T^t-#V  f 
35*  3fa  3d  TO,  §TO»  §  U&-UJ7  tft^S  W3  33?  fe»r§3:  B^t  eft  JteJW^W? 
R3ofT3  §3WS  »fcJW§  to  ffRHF  oft  »f3  fc73c#  3#3ft?  feH  to 
333W,  fa33  *fH3R,  if  tft-fa33  fe^F,  fa33  H3F  >H3  3^T-HH3^  to 
3TO-WB  ^  >HTfec7  §  fat  UE  cft3T  tF#3F? 

(r)  fa*ft  to  >HffcjoT3t  >X3  cT33%t  RofJSV  oft  3?  eft  fetf  >tffacF3fR|f 
HH^T  feg  3357  f%>H5f3l  S  #3  IFU3  333t?  >Hf3,Ufe#  ^331*  RWtT 
fee  f3  ^331*  £  Wd'Ud  ^3rP  l^TJS  ofHcT  GTcfttft  fat  33*t3>»f  tT^F?  fafc 
RKTT  to  fe>HoT3l  »f3  RHvF  #  >>ffaaF3T  toc^fe^^  H  TOfat  RS^fe** 

?rtgr?  frra  rh^t  to  tensr^  »r?  hw3  fti^  »f3  3**    Rfa33*  £  tosra 

3»SVh5  ^  MHS  A  fat  yttV'fe'H1'  tF^dl'? 

(3)  ftW  RHTtT  9333        fatft  3#3ft?  3^  tT  R35T3  fofR  U^T 

3cT  ^cT  M3l  QddtJ'l/l  5#3ft?  R3oP3  ^o7-H3|T  M3  ^o?->H5rfW  I0t  fe« 
3^  3?  ?TIH?35f  3^3ft?  ftw  R^TtT  >H3,3Tt?<^t3c7  ^E*,  f33  Ry3*  >HTf^  ^^SfT 
5ft  333ft?  feR  ^  ^3lf35T  S  3^  #  Rggrg  to  UTO  jrgft^  g^t^  gii 
Eft  eJF  cft3^  ?F#3F?  HW  fi^t  ftra^  ft^Tcf  ^  .qf^»T  to  ^Sr-¥^hE^ 
fcTR  33/  vrfoftol  ff^t  fF^ft?  ftw  §  (ScTBH^  ?3r^>H*l  f^'tl*^ 
&&~W3\W^,  ^ffe  ^  ^'Qd  H^t  5ft  5ft3T  tTT#3F? 

>H^c>  ^31  ^|>Kt  l{3ft53  »f3  l{^fe3  ifeddl^T  craH-ftraU^tf^i 
rT  R<y<idfl^  RT        f  firo  fte  # 


hh  to  wft  >H^oft  frw  i/t^t  »rt  »f§^  ^?fl»F  u^>FHoTfH¥^ 
§  3*  eft  u^gr  Hoi#  ut  a  >nrf  f^yt  §  tec?  »>M  Aj^'dU'd'  3  nu  to  Oh 

nn  Hot      Ar«dJl  Bins  t  HHcF%  n#  !  feH  H^t  fav  P-^'dU'd'  f  fefol»Ffr>a7 

3ai  <ra,  >»ra  #  i{H3T  to,     i^hh  ares    &j  n  i 

6.  tf>M*  xFafWcT  ijhJS*  (Religious  problems  of  the  Sikhs)  :- 
fntr  w      w  craw  3 1  ff^  ton*,  mi  f^>  rt^>ht  nn-tftet  FF^t 

tffetf-tFH  03H  '3  *'U'dJ  d  I  H        MOf^  q^H  #  hfe3  Mc#5»T 

IF  3*  H^  5Wt  HfbS  PrdcJ'A  ^31  H*3f3  5  I  %H  Stf  FFsft  HF  §  UfM  #3 

d.  frw-u^t  to  hs*  afa»F,  »ft1t*t  Ufef  f  qraH  Kg  eras  3h  w*cft 
m§  »rt^t>HT  ifl^t»r  §  qnw 't  f^jf  ares  stf  fen  »fe  ^\  n"  fawftxfag 

ten  HVH7  c73ld  fc7  H^Nf  IFBte  ^FS*  oft  UtS  I 

(§)  >x%h  sau  3*  ten  n  fa  fafc  »foft£  £  ftnu'd' s  ute^HH  ofty 
tF#  i  ^  afa  Bfoa  f  fast  na  fen  HFF^t-an^t-H^  w  few^t  ten 

?F  ?aF3r  >H§  feH^H  W  ftSM1^1 1  nH  ^ft  teH  3n*  ^  UfeiFHBr  aft^-  tF 

HST#  TO  I  (»f)  ftFtF  to  »F  3ltf»F  qrnfWoT  Qd=}'^)»f  £  HUB?  aTB?>  »{3  fc^ 

§  fn  sms  ^t^ganiteHtoH?^  >m%h  n-sm^Fn*  qro  to  ncra 

fFsF  ^THH>>FnT  1-pTT  ^H^T  KH  *HfaaFn  ?FH  f^HftT?  H>f  S^ft  rFtft 
^H^t  oTV^t  ^te>»F         n  I  HH^  ^  ^t>»F 

to  na  dd'k/]  Ps^H<;«d'd  >»f  ?aF  d  >>ft  ten  a^nn  h^k* 

tmfH57  t?#H^»F  §     ?f  ten' d  i      sth31  ^  H^n  w  gjn^FgrHfftra^ 

^  m§Uc7,  CFnfHoT  HVFftR  3FntF  HV  3t  d'HcSl^        fq»FH  ^ 

off  i  gm^Fn*  umr  Hwfiw  ^e's/t-P^H^'d'd  §  fort  M3H  offer  ^  ten 
Pctj'dA  H^t  >nter  tj^cfl  ^fs^y  d  i 

^n?»Fb^  iptfoF  to  >»f  njft  >»FnnsaT  tera^n  tesr  nn  nnfW 
5 1  y?r->HH^w  i  y^aj'dl  >kh  P^Hd'd'd  ^t»F  fHcFte^  »>fh      nfn#  n^  i 

fFS  ^jn^F^  »H6H'«6  ^  3T^tn  ^3  n  PajQ'fc<  : 

1.  gjn§»Ffe»F  to  gv-^tu,  #t-ytF,  3h  »Ffe  nn  st^  >h?5h^ 
3?-^sf  if%ftra  n  ot^>>f  ns  I 


2.  ^ra^frfW  fe3        #H77  3  33S7-33c7  S73c7  >tfi^  351  »j 
fefcf1^  R3     ftidJI  53T  £735"  3?>  »f3"  f^tT         $&VW  #  Rfegrg  f^gr-j 

fe»r§i#  35  i  aft  feR  rhu  f&a         #  ^  fciRR  #  3ar*  feafte  <sdfjj 

Rc7#? 

(3)  ^d^d3  §  3STC  H^t  eft  eft^  tF^? 

(3)  qw^,  ^t,  3^  muyr  3  rrtj  tea    rh#  rh!W 
far  w  3? ipi  «g#  ^ft,       rtt  ^  33/  toHT^  ^  ^ 

^fcS3T  tT  fafW  §35*  531  ?FR>ft  53T,  §3?^  31  fotft  tffes  3J3HT3  # 
t  W         Qddti'  ^  £R  U*R  RT#  l(§Uor,  H3333  ^  ^[W  £  F.  _ 
RTJH^      ygr  RH'tT  fetf  ^  iHU'dol  333*  g^T 


Frf  FrtW  §  H^ffeT  3*  (33  3  fa  apft,  *{3T3c7  3  ^  ftw&ztts* 
stf  f%ftr»rsc?  gfcn  '3  qnu  5T3T3  1  §3?r  H3l  we  cfa^r  fr>HfW 
33l#  1  £  fVdrtW  HJ5*rut-3§  >H3  33  rt3>>p  Hdttd'  fan  ?ra 
§3  TOvr^yro  ?fte?j  tft  H33  1    feu  R33I  sift  fa  3T33MTf3>HT  § 

t  >»™£  Siff,  R3f  »TV£  3  fie  HH33  >W3"  ^R  ift  HPdoTM  33:? 

(r)  #3>HW  $  tWft        ^35  81=ft  oft  cfrjr  Wl?  1^3  fttf  four  g^r 
Wfer  3?  eft  ?FR>ft  >KfH4H  M^d  fe3         3B  3  RcTCT  ^?  ^  fo? 
573^  »iqm'mo  33  tft?5-£o7  3t  H3f  5733*  3  I  »KfM3  3*  §R  5  3*3? 
3,  ^33^  fRtft  §  »foftfWT  >H§  fRO^  §  RHS^r 

feR^R  W(W  3#  >H§  K^fW^57  3?      §^  ^  ITO^  B^t  fe»fof 
^  I  >HfK^3'  3  UfM  ^  5,  SrT?W  §  fRH  ftP^O'H,  fRy  ^HR#       fRU  fHU'd' 
f  tTf  <*d«'Qe>,  fe<^  fHCT^-S!5Rt  »ft  M^fW      »fR  »f§  3f%¥  #  l{R3l 
»fi  t^^Pdld'  ^  §JJ  crfd^'Qd1  I  ffeR  H^t  Rrf  J^RST 

w  fe»rgT  5t,  ?>#  ^ai  r^  te^t  1  rsuj^  r^t,  ggg^ffe 

MR3F  W  fRkft  ^  Ug  fRCTH,  03  FF*ft,  U3  3IH  fefWficT  fWfW  ^ 
U#3ft  I  feR  S^t  R^#  HWcT,  ora^rgt       qg^  ^  >nfWw  #  3^?-H'Hdd, 

P^'dy'd'^  Hf§  H|^dd1»r  ^  f^r  fgp^  jfer  d.  3*  ^ft  §3  #R»T7St 

#  RS        tS^t  fa^      Rf3I»fRri  faR      R^  Rr  ffo^  573  Rc7c53), 

faR      H^tH  ^  ^of<?j  ^33  ^  HcVddl  I 

Mf  t3f33m  #  W-5cf  IftT  ^  TO  c73?>  ^  RWT 


MHTJH3^  tJ'JW'  dl  >xfRd 
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3*  AtW'A'  §  >W  feu  >HSSP  R^  §UtTS*  US  I  ftw  fePdd'H  ^  feUR"  ^t»F  39 
H^S^T  d«£'fed'  HT§  R*S  faTR"  r«S<'ti  feU  SUT  0^  I  frT#  (JJf 

Fnfusr  ^  ?tsh  srasr  feu  ufe»fr  fo  feu?  uu  uui  ud'^d  R*fUR  feftt 
Hd'tdd  tT^S  ^31^3*^  m^t§  u  3  cu£  fe  suT?  wfe  »rfc  I  MftTU 

RTsF        RsF3t*  SUl  HUt  R^  fe»FS  QwyO't*  g  SHHftW  feU 
USI 


7.  f*¥  HdHfttt  8^  33  (Need  of  Sikh  Personal  Law)  :-  apstft 
3U  '3  Wft  FFU  fef  U*  I  38^,  fed'Md,  uPd«!'dcrf  R^tf.UHlS-H'ftW'ti  3 
RHTJ  feu  »ffft  'fij^  ^3"  few'  >HtftS  »T#1U  U*  i  HHBMW  3  feu  SPSS  STcJJ 
©V  W  'HHfeK  IfURSS  H"*'  3  : 


fen  £  grtft  fe»ro,  irf^Hsr  hw,  3?ror.  P«*d'Hd  »rte  #  qRS  ywyQ 

US  I  feH  R#J  feu  RU^  iTSfl  UfH  feU  d  fa  aft  fcM^Tdte  UPd^'dd  rw, 

fed'Hd  »rfc  d  rt&i  fe*  ftw  d^'fVd',  ftj^»r  ^t»r  quu^i  st3  ?*iU>ht 
suT? 

RT^t  '>HTO  fenTU  q£»ST  fUf  tfea  UM  S^S  fettcjtt  ?*Ul  U  I 
MPd«?dc(  tfl^A  ^  H1^  feu,  llPd^'d  >H§  RH^ 

feu,  dJdM'el  »f3  gTUHfU  #  fRtjr^  frfa  1{U^t  ffrg  R^w,  qftrasfowt 
M3  HUU^  ^  feHcJS  ^kidW  US  I  fR*P  Stf  tfl?S  #  UU  ^3U  Stf  H^S 
PcSd^H.  H'PdU'A  »FU  cTSHSTJ  5U  cTTU  US  I  feu  fSU#H  >MfrTU  US,  ftTS/ 
H'flPdMd1  fetf  TOT  feu  W?^t  Sdt,  W3H  SUT  U^t  I  >tfTU^t  >nfWS3T, 
Sj?-P<H<!d'.  H»fW  W  3W#U>K*  §  S^US  ^  Wff  ^S/  S  SRU-nf^S  gg^ 
Ud  3*  feR  ^  feu  SUT  fa  feS/  ^  HU3?  Ul  RROf3  U  fW  U  I  ^3  U, 

fes/  fRW  §  HW  l^HU  5TUS      »f§  >Ht7  ^  l(R3T  feu  feS/ fe»TfW 
cTUS      I  feR  #  S^H  Ul  U^t-VHSl  #  RHU  §  fSGTH 
^Ut^  US  I  fR¥  RK^ft,  RfW^Ua,  fefWfc7  >HH  tFdfe  S  ^R-a^SST 

»f3  fHl  t4«fetJ«t!  FftM^»  §  ftl#  tnj'fW  W$  I 

fRTtf  ^  RTUH^  ifiyH'  >KS5r  US,  frRJ^»f  R1^  tUl  ftPH»S  H3T^t»F  US  I 
RT#  fRV  giM^t,  HR^t  £  ytfl,  RU,  ^TUtRV  ftra  fHH  RS  >»ft  fes/  ^9S* 
S  PcJd'd  I  P<d'd  c}  feS*  ^  U&  S3,  »lftTU  US  ^  MRS  fe^  ft5»F#  W  Rc73f  I 

feu  l/cfl  Rrftedft  STJ  feS*  '3  >HMS  c7Ul#  i  fttH^tV  d!  f^R^tV  us  i  aV 

u 


foftf  fee?  TP  fo$  tTH  HHtl1  ^        s*'ri<B  TF 

ft^  5TTO  ^  c^ft  R3t  TO  JjUtat^t  §  ttdl'Qd  ^T#  gtf5f        JTO  ftfl*  3 

dfll<il  TO  J^i  ftra  W^*  1 1 
»T¥  ^  Fft  gjf  dlWt?  ftTW  H'PdU  tft  3  HM'd  §U  fe^  »fnjy 

^dditf  £  feH  ftrtft  H1"  y&  »fv£  fau*  # 


ii 

??TOr£$I 

3  »FU  §  frm  TO:  ^  tTM^r  Sf^t  ^  5  I  feH  TO*  »F>}  fcT  ftTHT^ 

foV  ^TO^H*  jft  frW  ^t»T  l{3W  ?5ft»H*  TO  I  3ft  SH^t  faff"  3  s»'d<fd  ^ 
yTO  §  53^  @H  #  a'ofcldl  um  TO?>  £  sf'cted  »ffUnfr  fTO  TO  3sft  frw 
»W^'Q<*       dtf^'d  fop?  TO/  3fe»F?  3^t  dJdd'H  rft  TO      TO  TO" 

6?£t  ITfr  ^tfW  3      §H  MTOTO  tffeff  &  fa  Siff  PTO1  TO  3cT  §U  ^ 
frfa  TZft  >tW?T  RTOT  I  ^3       iftTO  3  #H,  >flgr5,  ^FxFTO,  ^H»f  ^  H^7> 
M§  RHTtTc?  Ud'^Vx*  TO         tf3H  §  MUe'Qd  ^£  tffe*  «dofl*»T  tft  TO  tF 
R3t  §H  3      fol3       U*  cF       Wft  <JTf  3  ftW  feH  TO/  TO ? . . .  Hfffr  3^ 
H'fjw  ^      FTTO  (Teachings)  ^  Q«c:  i 
at  ffc*ft  §  TO?FH  faf1  o73  TO 

'^frWRf  #HU  d        3  Ufa  £       art  I 


faTfcf  ITUfHoT  1 
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faV  cn£      p6d'H'41t/l  SU?  U  HeTer  I  §U        d^tfl  STM*  feu 
>H§  fetjd^'  3  UU  HU  §  W#u3  UU  Ufto  STO  ^  oTUS  U  US  U  I 

oft  Wft  ftW  H^-ftrar  afW  ^HU"  fU6T  Utf)  dJdfHfcf  UU  W  Qrd'ddd 

HffU  U1?...  oft  Rt^t  »fn|3T  tfl^fi-^T  R#§  tlu  ST*  Qoe\  fs,  saft, 
PdH^d^UT,  Od'Qdl.  HU^U  U"  SfW  U1"  jfes,  afar      t»re^t  tF  feU 

UrU  11  H"  12  ^UoTUl  ^t.  §  ^TUfaf  ^  >HH5fte  fUoTUU*  U^bTU/^W  3*  SU? 
d?...  feu  »ffft  wnju;  qfu»P  H*  fa*ft  M^t       &>ftu  uyu  u*?...  r^vp 

t  t<F,  fas/  UJJ  cVAtf  uW  tfl^A  Hnft»T  >H3  "HU  oTUWU;  U  Ugy  S  U§" 

uT»r  £ul»p  uufap  us,  »fH  »iucr-S3!S  huTu  u7"  i^tidH  a,  PoT>MVc7U5ruus1cft 

§  PPV  WU  P«*«5?'d  §  ^t  UTUH7  sld<g<?  SU-SU  ST  fWt  §  Pdtt'Httl  U* 

^  zft  uuW  us  s1^  ^u  >htvu)  sfuM7  s^r^t  §     uu  ij^h  udW  us  i 

U*ft  UH  Hc7U  3  ft?  >Hr7  fU5T  few  H*.  UU;  U*  ift  U^  oft  PrtM'ol  U?...        ^t  SU? 

u  I  uft  c?gu  ufe»r  u*  for  ww,  wfT  fatft  s  ufphh     <-i<i«e  feu  cM  5tru 

Sift  Ubft  VU  RU  *3  *H'l4'dd  w3  Sfa*  feu  >>TV^t  ►WyUt  Hdlti'  Ul 

orutft  u  for  favft  fen  ^t  tj^tH      feu  d  i 

'tear  Hfs  feci  ►Md'we',  yoPd  tTTHr  <£dPn  d<J'<3  1 11 

fW  feu  U^  gjdPdd1'  U*  £  §  ^t^IJH^  f  >H»  UdW  US, 

UU  ^  feoT  U3f  #  HU^  feU  UU  U  UdW  US  I  PHdd1 

u*  wtf  w%  uu  u  r\r^  »di'^  u^      ^  u^r-^H  7^  cju,  sloT     in^t  s1 

IT#  rT  HUft  fWUl  S  UU  e7US  Ul  UcTUl  ST  ffe3ot  »rfc,  U1  ^ 
§H  #  U%  foTUS  ?       »ff2rat  I  fUU  UTO  fW  U^U  U7  »fud  I  St-?5^  ffcpft 

uu^u  cfeu  mu  rhw  u^  fe^  »r  uuW  us  uu  frmr  feu  w  U5ft»r  >h§ 

»r  UUW  ^dfdd'        ^dd'^flnr  S  UeT?  rF  HU'dS  ^TTU  cM  RW  fUVf^U 

>Hy«c'Qc  tr  fuvr^ul  ^3  s  fu»fu  suT  i  urft  uft  feu  uuul  c7H  Pcw^I  rw 
c7U  u^t  d?...  w  >hu)  f  ejus       ^usuqr  d  I 

'-RJBTH  rT?fg  U^  UU  y^g  U/gr  ^  |  |' 
'-UfUH1  HU5  Ufte,  rficJd  oft  Sfe        I  I 
UU  H3S1  oft  U^UT  ^  >)fi^  UH1^  UrfH  I  l' 

>HtT  ^SIhT  ^  HVTUU  tftcJS  S  UfUH-SfUH  UUS  U  tFUHoT  uul  ^  uu 
PttTH-e  ^  U  UVfy  oTUS  US  : 

(§)  UUH     fe^U  §  ufafT  »fTUTUT  (Free  sex) 
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TO: 

(>k)  3>T^  W3  g$  #  &a\  T^ff  I 
vra^S  3  nmj^t  yat  fifeaft  fe*  ten  p  §  ftwfW  i  rT  gjf  utf&e 

^5ft^^dftrfu>Hfti?75^g5reT?...  »hhh  fe*  fttf  far  few  >wy^f^ 

#  t  Ksy¥  ^  w  r§3  ft***  d  i     ttes  *r  Hifcre  eft  is  * Sr§  i 

'-Rfe  seyfeTO  >nf^      r       sra  §  ipfeM*  1 1 
'-srafav  Hfc  ufe  iflfe  d,  gra  yrr^  »r^ftr  1 1 

»ra  #  ft?R     ^  #  crai  tea      fRtft  utfal  fW?>*# 

qn^t  ^3^3  3  to u$ s^te 3     (To  the  point)  fet? d I  ira rtsf  xran 

^       fe¥  Ifgrg  *TU^  Rrg  U/^t-W^t  H3  rfcF  d  I  sfa»n£  fe3  U$  fad 

3  r"  grafts  >h§  ajawf3»p  #  a^ft  £  natre  §  u?r  sap  3  fa  fey  ^r 
ij^a^  SH^T  u*r  rs  tT  §r  h"  »f$f        r^  1  rJ  goragTH,  ftjrft^R  ajar-wnF 

R1^  3ft?  l{^3  ^  Rtl  #  r£  I  Rf#  ^tT?^  HTfau  ft^ 

tT#?...  fef^^  MRtf>>H3  RfW  ^  ^HU  §<7  £        fe^r  ht^t? 
Wft        fRV  9^        S  ^R  R^  Ot  f^f  tjgn  5^  ^7    qgM  >KUST^3  t#  S3 
3?...  fR%  U3H  ?^  qSH^  c^g  feR  =T3/  »m  #  g%[  f%3?^te>KtRy^ 
ITCH  d?..  fR¥  ^th§  goT^r  ft^  ^  ^?     fe^  fRy  ^  fo^TcF 

3?...  HfRt  3^  gjgH»rf3»Ht       Rt^t  Ut  nt;  3£  cF^fH  »H§ 

^  1     ijf  ^r    fRy  at  fRift  §  ^  fog  ^  ^ , 
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ufocF  hhh     Fft,  fe3  W33  3"  tj^  Mtft  »nnj 

tt'Q<i  fe3  57H3  S^?,...  <W  £  ^ra^>vT§  ^  nV^rg  ^  »{ff&  fe3 
qcTH  >H3  HoTdd      cJBTft  ZlfW^  #  S5>oi4  33§  3f3#  faQ-fa 

cjo^iW  sto  R>rtR  ?sy£  i^t  ate  siji  <f  sft  3  i  ?re  3sr  r^ht  ifag^ 

MU|  ?ftaT  TZft  H^^teUHW^^^^Srj^ft  fefr^r  |  ^ 

Hd'tJd'  3  #  UJBtPrt^  »fTHT^  3*  333*  H3  U3  for  33T  §  J^grgr  yr§^ 

M     ma    av&m  i  sB  ^  sft  fed  33/  ^  §  ^ 

-'f33  Hd^d3  3313  fft^'H'  ir^f  vr^f  fusfo  ofl»r  1 1 
UEftJ  $3  U3J  (Sift         3H        33  ftff»f#  i  |* 

'^t  fart         ft?      tj3  fWg  1 1 

Hfe  V^F  ^  eT§,  3J3  HH^t  ^Itj'd  I  | 

e?  ura  irteft,  «3  3$  QdU'Pd  1 1' 

eft  MfHHXF#  §  oft  fH3  ftW,  ?ra^r#  W  33*  #  §  ^ 

55§t  fecT  #H  fe3  feo7-£  3U#  ^33  3"  ^Hd       f%3  UtT  tfr  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
3»  I  flj  3J3  c^tT  H*fa9  tft,  fa<y  §  >Hnj^r  ^jg  y\?£  ^  >Hry^  g»(  »^ 
7^33  tJdHA  #3  dTtfot  HTEF  391*  3*.  »H3*  HPT#         3^fKft  ^  jfet  nfft 

3*  TP  fe3  W3FJ#  33^  #3  ^q^S  SSS  ^  HSF  (Vr*  ^  I  ST  cM  dldM'dl 
c/ldd6  Hfe»T  t      cM  ^  H^t  feci  ffeXJ  tlofHtS'  feH  ?rpf^?  oft  f^J 

►Tfe^  Wff  33  U§  »JU#  3*  S^ft  tT  3d  I  «  3t  fesf_»fti  Uyfe»F 

^  at  3^5        ^jt  feg  foj  ^75  fe^? ...  fe^  R#     gjg  ^  ^  ScWU 

f«T3  F^7  £  Hffe1  H^^I  f^rf^HT  Hi  ^  ^J3  tft  ^  HHtT  ^  Ul^f  3J3-Ui3 
fe3  «3H  5T3  fe^r  I  U3  »ftT  33  W?>  33^  3.  oM  >>fy^T  ^  grgft 
10,000/-        fec7  W3  #  H3|^t  ^     m)oTR>)7>  A3f?te  ?  -  1995  £ 

Ufocl       'f  feoT  3^  fHTJU  #3*  #  ti^  ^  ^  ft5M^  3^  u^t^  ^njr^ 

33  cM  lA^B  RHf  feH  3^3  aTF  oT3  H^ft?...  fen  R3  J  f^fe^at 
33  ftrtf  '3  nfT^t  d  U3  eft  MHt  c7^  cT3^?.  pfrf^g  ^  >Hnj^ 
iffe^-oTO  fe3  3J3 -ura  fe3l{^t  fffvfe^  »ft  ol'ddWtf  ^  ^  ^  , 
^3  3^  ftW,  S7^»fT  W  33  yo'tid'     »TU  3cft  )WHH  ^  w  f^p 
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RS  I  R§  Utt«2sJ  ^t  mft  fea  at  3T  fi  IT3  »fR  »ffft  *HT>4g^t  it  aid  Ur  I 

feK  ^ci^  ^ra^rf^vr  tea      frrtft  arawfa    sat  R^t  ^st  »Rr^^  ^fteM^ 

^TH3*ft  >H£H'd  atT  d  TF  UdPdU5c/l  S  tfR  3^*5;  #  fVtfTH  ?TO  sftH1"  fP^  ^  | 

ferr  s^t  ata  §  §c?3  #  uftjg  3Rt  at  fert^  sat  ora#?...  31  for  grafts  ^ura 

Rift  W  fea  3  Ret  I 

-*»T^  ftTO  HPddJd  it  fWfaa  31^  flat  H^t  I  I 

-a1  el  3  di'^g  ajf  itat  a^t»r  fate  ara-t  1 11 
-Rfegra  few  3a  siat  3  gret  1 1 

tea  d  ara  ^  eraM  ua  rt#  qfatr  araft  ajatpnrfa^  tea  aft?  di»0 
^  ?r  R5T^  as  >H3  fes/  ^     ^  fesr  ad  as  i  ^r  fes/  s  frnft  i(w  oft 
oras1-  3...  Rat  rtfa  vstat  fzri  araiwrfanr  tea  h?? 

feD  dfta  ST  dl'Qe  R3o733#feR^T33a,|fHR^t  ©73S  ^t 

fi3H^3t  fen  5THW  ^St  3?...  >H3  >HtT  3qT  §R  S  feR  Ht#  ^9  foT^  Sift  offer?... 
B3  3*  U3  frrtf  3fU3  HSCT^T  fea  FT?  U  it«JS  ftw  at  R3T3  fea  cfl33S 
oT§  3T  ftr  §HC*  RdT3  '3  lf§r^  U#  I  U3  H^W  3  f  §,  fttffl  3"  afB3  w3 
SJd^HffW  £  ^Tjg^rft  ^  fk^t-fBTH  S*H  aj3*f»nf3»{t  ^t»T  R§W  3" 

HpdrtM'dl  ftra  o/lodA  sra  ad  as  i  aft  fen  R^ajf  fnw  rjt  aja^Hfra"  §  RT^t 

qH>*  FW  >WRa  Sat  afa  foj»T  R*  fea  Sfe  »T^H  fey  ^TtJ^rftJW1 

tea  few    fer^  stft  #H  tt#?... 

feH  W  £  aa  fait  f%a  »dlsf<31  50%  H3t?  3^  50%  *>?33T  US  I  ftTOlF 

if  ftru^t  stH  ten  50%  #  wmai  f^Hddl  tr?  s  »>ru^  atvr-aFa1  feu 
ftjTF  sat  ^  ?p  r%a  ftra7  y^T  5ra  <^t  a  for  fVHddW  »fft  ^ti 
it  ^  faHT  at  sr  ^  3*  RHt  o!h  3^3  ufas*  at  »nrft  ^  ^sft  d  I 
§Ra  ft=r^  rt^t  §  f^t  QcJH'-j  #  it  hsw  s  aat  o/'dri'  «^'h^  i^a^ 
d  ^a  3R§  w  a^r  ^  it  aftr  tTn^H*  as  r*  Rat  r^  Hs^ys^va 
sat  f^t»r  1  fea  aT53  fR¥  rmtr  #  git  as  1  oft  ©ret  foTR  s 
aja^rt  mr^  w  ?5ara  ^a^fW  #  s  3fW  a?...  aft  r^ 
aja^rfW  Hto  oTKaW  f%a  30  3"  40%  >W  ?  *  aitf  3  r* 
trax^  i{^a  it^T  fe^r  §  flrosT^  fe3t  w$  a?..."»HHt  »ru^t  f^r  50% 
ffcra  RSRtW  s  QdH'd  at  sat  f£3i  fa  3*  it^?  aa  a^t  tr  aa  nats 
ajawu  fea  oilosjft  era       as  w  R^wst  H'Poy  ^  its  ojd^l'HT  as  >h§ 

tusi 
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HHTtT3  333  fe3  333ft  ?>3?  S3  Hcf£  I  >H§  FTi       fH*ft  fWW  3 


fen  firtA  ates  £  f^H  ?j  ifl  3jf  affile  fnw  tft  3  >hh4^  t*te?>  if  33 

tftft,  fU^.  U33,  H^.  UPd^'d  Hit  tft??>      >H^3l  #  c}  l{3cf  §u  te3 

MfH3  ^  S^Pi  I  0^  BH  3°73  SJf  atftte  fftw  tft  ^y'd'  HdldoJ 

3U  fes  fen  q^t  '#  »r  ire  3*  §3  ^  ferair  sh  573       us  w 
>fcf(  HU  (Teachings)  £  Hot€  3?>  fa*  ?FH  >HtT  ^  fH¥  §S/  ^  BH  H^3I  '# 
33?>  s^t  rzwa  d  tf?  i  w??1  set  51H3  ?kji  3*n  h  h<wt  reH^r  h3 
>hh?  zft  h?>o73,  >Hf^raw3  hsw  d  ai£  3*  i  oft  »Hfft  ^  3  tyv  3  at  hP  #  33 

tS'-BTO        a^Fd  31  S3T  0  3I#?...  feH  d'«d        IV>c(»e  ^  grjgr 


>>rajtft  fe^  fHH^  1(3*3  oT3ot  ftW  HcT^  3?>  I  feH  fee?  <?t±dl  MS1^ 

3^t  tj'JWt  3  I  H  S?oT  J|rJ'dof  FFUH^  f^M1^  frTU^  l^H1  fe3  l|W  °73 
HoT3:  I  03  HHc7W  UtTO      033?  '5  JJf  vj^t  3s  I  #573  fet  ffcfift  U3US 

3      3*  te&r  fe*  uf33     ^  ten  ^  o1»r  ?r     t  fttr  ira^  ^  wra 


#*it>H*  3  3  I  3F3#  ftTBy7??  fRtT  at  ^nfcOf  >H3t  ftw  3^  ^H^"  S73?> 
>Hrr  Hd'W  iJN*  ^  31^  3S  I  3^3  3*  33  »P3J      feH  c<d>d  fe^ 

y#  oft^  tF  Hc?#  3?i  I  Rj  33>}fe3  H'POH  ^t»T  113573^        t?tj  ^3f  CT3l  # 


g^H1-  3^ft  U1  #  H3^-fe3^  ?JtT3  M7^^  3?>  I  #513  feH  4>W  *HHy»6  feH 
33/  3^  o^t  ?nff  ^oT  RaT€T  3*  ^3  <JJdt^'HTf^»r  fe3  foT^1  S3?  fe3  Utf3 
'§  3^  H31  atHF?...  HJT3  #  JFUH^  fee?  ^Hft^dU'dl  ftw  »f§  ffruj^t  B7  focop' 
3V  Wft  ^•Qd:'  3*?...  Hp  fe3  f^Htd'  5ft  >HR3  <3^dl'?... 

>H3t  33  5M  fR3  ^  W$  %  3M  5T3W  5T3?>  ?}  fRtft  ^  >H3J  HWSft  d  I  3^ 
oft  3lft  ?}  feH  B7  M3I  ^Qd'  d?...  cM  HPdr^U'dl  f»f,  Hpj^'dl 
HHHVTS  W  HPOdU'dl  bflH'tfl  7>3?  fe3  HPOtJU'dl  frw  31  3  HST^ 
5?...  ftTH  ?>  FT^t  §M3  stfT  >>f§  B^ft  H'«d 

?J  HPdtJU'dl  ftW  >Ky^'Q'ti«  3  I  oft  >XJft  ft^cft  ^  f??MT3V3r  ?J  fhttdls-  o73a>  31 


'R3  5?3H?>  §  oTO3  S  3^  1 1' 


f,  cT^t  H'd"S;  ^  R67#  ^  I  57F?  frrtf  9^3  § 
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HHF^t  3...         »fFff  ftTR         '3  §3      §H  7?  U*?... 
^'futyg  rft  eft  ^3ftf  I 





W6  <VAo<        tft  ^  l{oTO  tft  H^hf : 

its  ftftu  y^^'tt 


ira  fee?  *tar  f^fe  a  PflR  §  >*3  3c?  fen  fed  §  fatf  3  3fa»rr  ^ftifeH 


f^WygT^HSHRn^^u^gr^^^yg^^T^  1526 
fepfi  q5TK  H?T£  ^fe>vf  W  3  I  rT?>H  FFtfrtf1  feu  STO" 

^tft^t»n*   70FTO,   5  M3  7  ft?*  fetf  3tf  3,  >HH         #  tf3t 

#3  RH#2f  tft  3^  MR  sftft  10,  1596  fa:  3  I  fa*  IW  #  P^'d^'cS 

33t  #3  RH*f^  tft  3^tfcf  >K§  ipr*  <ft»f  3*3^  §  3*  Rift  H?>£  3*  U3  »Fg 

70  wis,  5  Htftf  3  7  fe?>  £  Ste      h?£  fo&fe       R^t  u^H^,  1526 

fe:  3  10,  1596  fe:  He?      HHT  70  FTH  3  Uf?  3^  3  I 

feH  fWdM'd'  #R^3~^  RHdW  ;  |§ffi  gfag  fRW  tft  Ttt  R?T  I  §?T 
3  >»PV2ft  yR3cT  'fePTO  ?nft  5THc7'  fe%  feu  fall  cT3S  ^  CBS  sffer  fa  far? 
2f  §  c73H  f*TW  PjH^cft^  3  'c73c?  ft?  f%HV  fl?3  ^#5*  3*3?  fatj 

Fft,  ea>WTC5  §3     ste  3 1  fW?ft  tft  £  $&s&  eth  fW*  ag3 

tftl  feR3IH3  fWd  »ffft  »f3FU  35  ^  I 

§V3?fl»r  3T^bT  §fefT>ft  R3tf)  (Hd^>  §  >H'U'Pdd)  <3«5<d  ►vTH  1{3H3 
Ri3  R*  -  ftjR  S  3fa^t  R?>      c7f3#  3*  U3  £fartf  ^  §         gg  §RT  fe% 
l£3*53  3^  cTrgr*         ?jt  pp^r  ^  0  d  -  ^\»P  gr^yr 

*3cl  R^t  ygcSH^,  1526 
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=  25524  fe* 

=  3646  3^3,  2  fes 

f5P  W 


mtj  g^t  10, 1596  fa  d  i  ffej       ufa£  iro  ^fW      15  ftt  w»m  & 

W  (»H^gr  w)  f  fUS  >H^t  d  ,        fe^g-  ^  ^  ^      )^  70  FTO,  5 
^  ^  tft  2ms g^t  3,  1526  fe  :  USI 

g^t  3,  1526  fe: 

-  15  wfa,  1469  tm 


=  22  R3*U,  1539  R:R: 
=  23  >h|.  1596  ftr.  (RUrft) 


r?t  >»Tt?? 

(r)  #R*f  Rttf  3,  1526  fe:  i  >H§  Rt£  10,  1596  fe:  3* 


-  25727  fes 

=  3675        2  fes 


USI 

tt3  f%%  #^R        £c?H  ST5  »f#F         U  3      »TH  #3  # 

U^f  U  I  RUtft  HUTS  R3I*F  3  Rf        US  I 

H'U'dft  3^RTO  RUtft  RTO  f  11  fes  £^  U  I  feR  H^t  <§^  RTO  ^ 
RUtft  RTO  STO       UTC  ?5^t  UU  ^  W  r&  WB  ^  RT5  fe%  1  HUTS*  ^ 
fe^  WW  d  I  feR  33j  feH  R*H  feR  13  HUTS  UH^US,  nftfe^S**^ 
HUTS       US  I  ^  HUlS  S  HSMm  R*  #C  ^  yfffcr  wfanp  ^rgr  fj  \  19  fligt 
7  HBHHT^  US  I 

PnQTot  3^>fR  #  HvftS  RXf  Rf  30  feS  #  5^  US,       RUrft  fejt>ft  29, 

fe%  #F  #  HiftS  >>f  rT^  US,  feR 
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Pdiedl  t^U7  (ydrfl        #^t)  tiOT  tyQH'd  =?d7)  cVT?  zft 

hs  tr^dft,  fat  fe  (§)  (»r)  ?>*h,  >h#  (ft)  (u)  ?>ro  d«<v  sflfe»r  hub? 
3^  5 1  3  ►tro  ^  (TO  feu  ?^ft  Hfe»r       for  >>rw  fen  crasd  >h7?htu  d 

3*  IFSoT  31W3"  fa£  §  UtJ^  Hc7#  US  I  US  fefcft  Q^'ddd  feH  S  UU  ^  HUH? 
(y)  #3  H^t  1,  2049  fe:  22  $3  £  Hi 

W  #3  g^t  1,2050  &  nSsrf'itf 

205lfe:29  33Srf 

^dbT  3,  Ud  yfe?fl  d^STd"  fe%  Hd]^'  Hd'feof  1  FTO  §  11  fe?>  Uf£  US 
frft        1  HTO  §  18  fes       I  P  §  (w)  fe%  d*JH'«  >HSFFU  yU  2  W&  US, 
UU  Hdf^  yd'feof  2  HHS  >H§  7  fesi 

#H^  H^t  3  ^  U¥  tRIS  ^i^H7  SU3*  d^?1'  d1  Jit!'  U  fef^^-Hdtft 
HH3~  ^Hf1^  dlPcid  oftdl  dVt  ^ty  3,  §S/  ^  Ud^'Ped  Hdl  H3*  hht^s 
d^Ufa  >HH  Htft  10,  1596  fe:  fe3  70  HTO.  5  Htfts,  7  ^  |  fHH  31?? 

sro  sdof  szft  Of^  for  ten  ^  aifed"  ntft  feur  s  afl^t  Fft  #  uufen 
y^rs  fey^  s"  i 

fen  §  yftjOT  fe  wff  fes/  ^u1  Pssd'du'd1^1  i  iSi!  §  fesy^d1  ^sft 
a^dly  Oh  o7d1#,  tar:  feu/  s1^  fan  u#  s  ntft  wfed  srus  ^  crns 
otta*1-  faw  Hi,  §h         j|-feutft  =fe*  §  fen^u  sral^: 

1)  fen  #t      cT3c7  yusH'Hl  9  Hura,  1526  fe:  s  feytf  aWt  u  i  yu 

c73cT  H^t  yUSHntf.  1526  fe:  21  c^oT,  20  >HcJ^yd,  1469  H.H:,  H^d-i'd  S 
ftf  I  cTB?o7  y^VFSft  3  MdTSft  yUSWrft  19  s^Hd,  1469  HA:,  22  HWU  ^B^d 
S  Fft  I  feu  yU?5>M  HUiU  Ht£  15  Ift  Sr  fe  c73c7  H^  15  I  Hd»fHH  9  HUB  | 
HWU  H^t  ftT  H^l 

2)  2t      feBT  fes  ^ld^'d  u  i  feu  ^  msB  d  i  cT3c7  yusHTrt  § 

HoTd^U  Hi  I  <^ld^'d  9  HWd  §      T^ff  ff\,  H75fe  §H  fH3*t  §  HH^U  Fft  I 

3)  fdT:Hl^feHdR5dla^#d  fV3T  u  fe  5(X)  HTB  2026  fe:  § 


feu^^fe2026fe:sr%cryusH^^HiuUH3Tfec7  23c^U,  1969 


3Tf  W»W*  ®§  #9  M?1*     H1^:  WW*  f*JH<#W«  529 


R:R:  W  iftFftHJUS^RBHaifeH  WTO  fall  oftd1  3  ft?  500  RTO  UftjOT 

te.  g^tft  «3^sid  >«6H'd  ^ft  f5g  §h  Kcft^  ^      H^ty  §  wsft  5  rra^t  i 


6  W#TO  1469  §  6  1569  R:R:  3^  =  36525 

6  W?H3  1569  f  6  w?*g  1669  R:R:  3^  =  36525 
6  1669  §  6  W#H3  1769  R:R:       =  36514 

(1752  R:R:ft&ll  fewi33  3l£) 
6  W**J  1769  f  6  W*H<J  1869  WW.  3*  =  36524 

(1800  R:R:  ?#U  *F  ) 
6  W^J3  1869  3  6  ?*t*re  1%9  R:R:  3^  -  36524 

(1900  R:R:  fflu  W  RTO  Wlft  rft) 
6  W#H3  1969  3  23  3^  =  17 

3&  =.  182629  tew  (26089        6  tew) 

1?3  35rW  WTO 

R^H  fRTFH  *fWRT^  RTO  =  365  few,  15  ui=ft,  31       30  feu® 
500  RTO  =  182629  few,  22  Ui=ft,  30  U*5 


1  ^R  =  29  few,  12  44  lite,  3  R. 
182629  tew  =  6184  ^htr,  12  few 


fan  i  Kdtw  fed  (Mf^)  |  ^3ft.  500  rto  ufiw  $a  Hiftw  # 
§r*  ijfeR^  w  §r  3  12  fe^l»F  uftra1    fes  u^aft  i 

Sp:;  9  H&ra,  2026  fa:  W  i/HWHTtf  rft,  ft?R  S^t  500  RTO  uftro*  9  HWU 
wy3WH*sft3  12f3^ufa^^3l*3^l^f^'^  500'  fe*  1526 

w  3a^d       f  iry  sare*  3  fa  §r  few  H&ra  e^t  ft?  r1  i 
difed  §  i  te^  ^  sgsr  feR  sra^  d  te  fe3  te^t  gjfe3>#R3  §  r?®  difed 

3  I  RURH  dlfed  WTO  1  feg^  S35T  tf3  i  fr^1  3 ! 


dlfed  feR  IjoTO  d> 
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U5§  £  fest  MSTFcf  500         fe%  6  fev  ft^r  ^  |  9  HW, 

2026,  fa:  *>»te^  Fft  I  feH  Stf  9  WiUU  1526  fa:  §  *te^U U"  6  fe*  ufUS* 
feH  RH?*U  rft  I  faR  gtf       fefc  feV  fe*  ^g^rg  ^  3TSU  3  I 

R1^  grfen  srus  §  Rate  3faR  f^ra  '#3tft  500'  fetf  ^fW  ^ 

U  fa  9  MW^  1526  fa:  £  HiUU  R^t  2,  RH^U  Rl  I 

32?  *hrT  few       iAf  Or  jrt^  u*: 

feu  »rw  fawro  u  fa  fold  fa»f^t    »rg  gg^  rtjjt 
5  ^  fa  r^rw      ,     gfo    yR#  a^t  >hft^  jto  faR  ftte  feu  RT  3 
faR  rru3t  ir,  r         IP  us,  §5*  &  R?5H  unto  yfe  sro  *M  w 
u  i  R?m  u&r  feuT  u^ar  fa  »f3cr  Hzfh^  >>h^  fes  fW  tft  (r  ^  §  ^tsh 
3^ttr  ^  w  u# !)  £u  feu  srfb^  fa  uu  8  tes,  r*  Sro  20  fe?>  fW  rft, 

_  fefe  »ffe  I  §U  R#  R^t  W  ^\  &  jr^f  s^ft  BR^gf  I 
>HT§'  US  cllfeH  fa:  RURl  <5«sJd  >H6H'd  cj^§: 

rurT  ^fou  >H5RTu)1  FRft  d  i  fadt  yg^W  rem  Fnflnr  faR  feifl  fHB^t 
u  *ni  *h$$         ^tfen  j  tfte  >teR  to  i 

9JU  tft  R  33}  RH  #  U*Uta  <»o,  IMTfd 

HfW  d  I  feU  Wife  ggnrgyH  ^fl  jfcj  »f#  UU  UR  ftWH  t^fW  faR 
RUR  U  I  ?*:  IW?  fRW  >H5RTU  feu         gjU  >HURi7  ^?  tft  #  R#  3Rl{R&H 

u      Ffti  feR  u  feu  fetet      tF  Rc^t  u  fa  ^  feu  aisrar  W  gj? 

H>fu*l  feR      RQ  B^t  UUU        5reH  Uof#  I 

fe^*  3TU>r  #  »ntru  §  3ife3  ferr  i^ru  u. 

>H§  10,  1596  fa:'  =  8  >wg,  1596 
»rgu^(-)  =    7   5  70 

MiTRtf  fksft  =    1  #r^.  1526 

(gj?  tft^t»f^  25731       =  3675  U*t,  6  fe) 

feR  UT  ^  Tft  ^  MfTR  u^    3^hf  1  ^ry  (#Rn^t  r*  ^>ht) 
U  I  UUR        3!H  feu  d  fa  §R  ^RTtft  S  yU75Kn=ft     Nt,  RH^U  w3 
27H»UU  1469  RR:(r^!>MS)| 


teH  ffcr§  §  uftw  aM  <^ft  yftw  fen  ^  §  sra^  us  i  uftra1  fen  for 

^  S3o7  0  ?T^r  Fft  (rfH  foT  §VH  eft  MrtH'd  R^t  8  >HH  ^)  I 
§U  fen  i{cF3 

1  3m(  1526  fe: 


1469  Ffl: 


g^t  gre^m       fVg  'HPdfld      qaifefrf'  g*^T  qQ^)  '^vr1 

aRR>  i5rT  I 

£  Iwd  fe%  ^Tf  ♦HHa^H  tft  ^  RrftlH  f^Fd"  o73^^ 

^>»f  IJBTJ  t£  >»TfW  #5,  *3  ^  arftte  WWtft^f^ft^ 

tft  ^  tT?>M  fe^  to  Fft  I 


( 1)  gjf  tft  -  70  WW,  5  Wtf£,  7  to 

(2)  ^t^3ft^t-»fg^tl0,  15  .96  fa: 

(3)  vfOTftf 

(4)  fldti'H      ^Ht'  rare  ^§ 

(5)  MHdtVH  tft        ;gtf»fr  UHH  HA'Qi  »fdW 


~  ~  — 


firo  irew  *h§  wgfeor  f%foi»re 


3  »H§  ^ 't^'  HUB  £  3JU*        ^  gT^fe  StUS  gfon 


(^3^)  HddJA  (tl^) 

HdOJA  frtddJO  feto  #?)  RMTJt  >tfTfa  I  I 
>tfrU7>         cTOoT  »r0  tft  fefe  tTfU1 1 1 

falfsff  B&jgft  H:  5) 

faV  UUK  ^  tffeaT  HcTHV  >H6H'd  Prtdc/'d  »W  tft  STU^  U  »f§  MOf  tft 


^U^S  SFU3      »TV  U^  U  I 

locoed  »f^ru 


w  w&  ufos  ufe»r  u  i  fefa»r?>b>p  £  £  aruv  S3f  3i£  us,  fee?  3*  fr^t 

UUST      §3U3t,  U^  >H§  feoPTT  STU5  fWl/t  fiTOH  Ul  HM9 

3  uuf      argij  #  fefdi»rrt1  QdAd1    u*vft    ^us  *rar  u£  us,  w$ 


UBS1  H7  fadtted'd  ^  §R  £  HSH*  U 


UJ  §g  U  fHU  ft^  Stfe  I  I 

(ui^t  gWftl  H:  5) 


fW  mH       fcTOfft^  fefap»F5 
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tft&i  $3  efe        f*ra  7733711 

fal^t  9^?>  »Tbf3t  H:  5) 
feaTH  3  >HSHr  TTTW  £o7R  HTfo  RHT#         1 1 

(h^HUS*  5) 

3^  US  : 

»pfe  dafotid1  1 1 
3h  £oT  tre  ^  »f£oT 
?^  £er  ?^  3  eem  ste  §uh3  3 
3tf  fen?  ew  3  >h?s  f3  dfe 

ftW13H^  fee  33*  33      HoT  eSZff  ^  ftf  feH  3e?7 

e1-  0733*  ^  3 1  cranny  mtv  3)  ^ve  esr  to  di  ftm  33*  fefei»r?# 

feCTM*  ^  VtT       fee*  3,  fed  33/  3l  qUH  fWtft  'UcM'  3  fcUTKT  liPjtJ'e 

are      3 1 

1 


feire  33  fee  tran  »f£  f^iws  y%  -  f  ##  mhhto  i 
ed  3<s  i  yesfl  >nt  ushT  qgn  ^  fee  *rfaH3    3e?7    3  Rcrav  O^oft^ 

folHT       fefW^  §  1/3*  77  &=rf3>»fr  >H^  g6tt'fe»P  fW  1  fa^ 

^  dH^t  H3  e  OHW  3  g^t  §tf  fefWk  f  ^  cft3*  3Fft3  fet  M§ 

^3lW  1  fe?7  fe%  ^njdAlc/H,  atefef}&  >k3  3*tf£  sreru  e" 
#h  et  HtF  f^t  cjrel  i  fU§  33  feu  33^       fe»fT  f^fT  3  m3  tfv  ?> 

atetsfl§"?J§He  3h3  RH«?  33fe3T3l  a^telS  3*  3f3  3^5  feu  rft 
§H  ?>  fefej>>F?5a7       3}  ^  Fft  »f§  »FU^t  3e?7  fee  HU33  c73 

fe^  fe  qg^t  RBtT  3?t£  u/w3^  3i 
fl3 3*3te ^  s  d x?> 
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a'dfert  W  rfl^fS  fed'tf  fVty'd 


e  vtue  wMe  r^H  MR3  ^huht  wb  e  reBrr  reg  uh  ure»r 
mh  fefow*??  *ft  srera"  3  3h?>  Httd6d  ^  n^f  ?jf  Hit  »t3  3lr  rT^t  3  i 

fVHM'H  §  OdW  §d^  Hdfe  §  d^ft  fertd'H  H7>£  U5lfeHH3 
>H6H'd  feH?  dUT?"  HOB  #  Qd'd£  B*  TOl  I  M^H  >HH  UHTO  #1  tft 
H3"  f%H  cFfeH  TO  I  fcf»TH3  #  fe?>  3^t  BUT  >HrtH'd  TO*  §  aPdHd  »ft 

^t3¥  fed"  #ftW  d'Qdi'  I  >HTHT  ^d*  fe^  gjf  <S'ftoi  H'fuw  feH  H  §lfd* 


c7^t  fed"  tfln'tfl  qa>f  ?7H  HTT  3^?  3  WH         OdTSd"     FT#  TO  I 

yB^t  ricM*  fe^  atr  tran,  to  naw,  fo"f?  Iran  »h#  ftw  traH-  unwcT  to  i 

fefT?     ^BV^t  >H§  feoJ'H  H1^  HH  OHM*  £  Rc7SU  Oh  cflH  TO  I  §TT  U3H  fed" 

fV|ndl  h1"      oTTO*  sift  Hfe»r  fdW  PcfQToi  §q     t/Wd     o**r  § 


>HTHdT  fcPH*!  ftrg  tJd>f  P?H  >»f^b7  ?*B"  ^  HoTHU  OH  3#  TOI  FTOH'Hdd  fea" 

i/cw     Hf^rat    iHtrn  Oh  oftd^  fdW  d  i      »f§  nf^t     at  »fsT^t 

H#  dl£  TO  >KH  ^  KS  B*  dt  I^H<fl  d~TOT  TO)  3  I  3J9Hf3"  m^H'd  f^Hdl 
dtjA'  5*  cf'de  c(dd'  IfdTJ         tft  3         o^FJ  ^dd1  UBd  dt  d  I 

ftTtf  TOH  Ud^t  qw  ^tdlf^^§?^  )^ft5cT  >H§  fTOER5^t 

n3H*  #  fntr^t    y^^H^  cra^  to  >h§  fe?^  ^ug  »rrdTOT  »f§  c7?njH 

STd"#  TO  I  'W      ^g',  'fHU  SftHfcT'  »f§  TO  ST^t»T  fee*  6Jf  H'PdW 

fev^tnr  »^  fefdiw^  335  ?ra  >Kfe3"  toi  u?1^ 

Qti'ddd*  TO  BdlT  TO  : 


qo^t     ut         1 1  fcH  3"  gr?  Hit  sre^  3$  1 1 


arete  fk  g3*t     sre?  ftT?  aSr  »rgr<j  1 1 
w&w  iisr^\  ft?  d#     yd^  1 1 


fR¥  qgw  >m^  Jirnfea  feftpir?? 
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fate s egft  w£  gfe^rgs^i  i 
tP  ETCHr  fWt  a§  rt^  >nn)  w$  rf!  I  I 

»rfe  a§  feHH^  ale7?  aa!^  1 1 


(faaatHf?) 


>*Tfe  ?JI  aja  HrftjH  fee  eeR  a^t  e1  H?fey  aeel  §ue  'drayy*  iter 
aTO*  e.  i  gjgy*  tea  R$y  d  faH  e*       fay  aeH  3  Oh  cfty  i 


fWdu'd-  nfd-f^H^'H  el  fed'Ud'  aeel  d  i  difoj'tfl 

("TOa"  e^  tft  el  deS*  fee  tfSr?>  »f§  H3?>  felfl  el         asft»T  £h  fefol»T?>a 

esftet  §ue  >Kirte  d  i  trytft  Rtfaa,  w  el  sre,  faa  gtafc  >h§  rhu 

eW  ar^ft  fe^  »fRj      f$H<S  1(^31  e  3JUR  te*  s  fmr^r  ^|  foj  %^ 

»f§  fe^  §ue  ^'U'Pdd  3%>MA'd«/f  Rel  3^  »nrifeor  f%f^r»ro  a^ro*  § 
ares-  to  i  fay  few?  §  3ae  fefWTJc?  ^igr  sel  w£-m  fair  r^ 

3*  ^  wfecWM  ?rff  dtcrfl  I  ^UU  fee  R^  Rel  §  UT^-ljdrf]^!  e* 

fee1-  H^"  e  friR       ^'yfoc/  fefWtf  e*  es  ge  ee*  3 1  uef;  at  Met 

3TH  3  fe  fay  q3K  el  Rfea'  feer3UTUT  fo^  fef^TOT  UchTd7  ^  TOH  (V 

e  Ral  -  feR  ^y  el        arol  a^el  u  i 

>H7afe<?  fef^jpvn^  ^  RelM*-  el  tfar  ^vei?  aJcTHi?  ee?)7  e*  e  h7??? 
ujfe>>r  3  §e  fay  feewe*  jto  frofas  hs  trer  3i  srt  grf  Frfoa 
fefW^t»r     faft       ffetf  fe^  ?jel  ue  w  aJUH^  ee^  i  uftj^r 

a^  e  RaBU  Or  ^  to  ^  fefdP>r?5cr  3^ 


^5      fefdPvFTfrtf*  ^  ?j#     ^ftj>>r  el 
di^  el  r^        sra^  fej  ubt  ??^Ffe>>r  d    qftrH^t  ur^  Fra 
«^is(dF  ^tu  »raa     d     to  t  ur^ht  fet  Re  ^fWr,  a^  efe^  ^  fal^ 
d1e»r  -  feR  ar§  »rgf^  fef^w^  3el  ^r  f^e^  sel  s  nfe>>r  i  arel  337 
^  fa»fH  ae^  fRcrag- h^s  uj#  gie  to  i  ^'Pdd  error  ^f^rg  aftvra  el 
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^FF§yWc^^fe^>>pgi#|feH3tH5UHT^#  qa<re  §  gg*.  grf^ft 

»ft  trenW  £  hsh  3^     era  fe^r  |  s^t  ar^ftMt      fe^  >khsu^^ 

rT^t  d  I  qfote  #  fed  $3  fe*  3T%  >Kru^t  §W3  #31 3ft]H  SftjH  3  3,  TO 
TO*HH  #  §V  fe*  ^  3rd  TO  fat^  §  'a^cT  3®iT'  fc7JF  t?^»  d  I 

»f3H*  W  ^  aw  Ug^r  ggj^  »fHH  TO  d  WW 
TOH?  fe^  eft  HW  tP^  d  I 

3if  afa  h'Poh  feg  ajbrol  uyrt  3  »rfe,  ggpfte  m§  fenw  a^  a3 
>w^te  na  faster  to  3  wyPAot  fefW?>  ua-^dHcy  fro  3  to£ 
TOiajtn^i^^^^^yftrsrq3^t,>HcrH,  to»t,  3*3  fe^-g^ 
?33ft  cM  ite  stff  tit  i  htu  tfsd    a^t  fe^  fen  g^-»f?RaT  ^  ^to  fW^ 

>roaB  rto««  yycf'd',  qgfe  ?>  arauF  gray  >hit^  i  i 

ajL  H:l,  to  1035) 

wztf  c7a§-  fero  c^ft  ^t,  yra  ufa»r  Hfe  ^fet*1 1 1 

(»r.  4.  K:l,  a?r  1033) 
tT^  WcF  TO  3fe»T  ^         qTOW,  TOff,  >HTO  »f§  ^ 
»T<J1§: 


(W  4  H.  5,  03  275-76) 
§^oT         wf&      #^  TOfo  ffe  ^  1 1 

wjtf,  w  5) 


(»T.  S|  H.  1,  iter 


feU      HUH?  oft^  feT»f  d  fa  qftjH^t  UH^T  1 

sn^t  erg  MnfdQ  iro  1 1 


(»r.  aj.  h.  5,  w  276) 

sra  Hrftw  qfavre  tost  s  ^tttesrftr^  feH^i  fe^;ft?Kft 
0f3  fa  fer  aw  M  fa^  ?  fen  *r  srenr  etch  3  <ft  ift  d  s 

ara<?  cra§  ^fa    ftfte  5rs  gift  trra  1 1 

d\.  h.  2,  vs*  148) 

HT#t 

Hfif  3  fd^i  HrfW,  ujfe  mfe  £fe  Fftffe  1 1 

I  I  a^t       3^?  fa*        i  n  1 1 


3^  rTSH  FTO  afb"  ^irf^T  I  I  8¥  tdQd'Hlcl  3fo  ^H^W1"  I  I 

%  H.  5.  to  176) 

ift       USTH  g^t  ^  1  ^  fefWtf  qa^t  >xt  Hy^3  fa*  ?fl^ 

fasH*    ndt  fare^t  ?*ft  Oh  Bra  h3  ura  wae        tfl  5^ 

SfeWTj&T       rft  tTHT  Hfa  33 


fewnJt  ftTOH  »fcft?J  few  sftt  W  Hof«*d)  I  ^HHfe  Pskl'dU'd'  3*  feH  frTCFB 
RH5"      3,        'foi»r?>  fWge1  arte  orfti      #  >h^w  tt^  3  flr^t  3  i 

dJdU'dl  ftl  #gff  d  : 

(*F.  3^  to  1041) 
Wll  to  695) 

»FH  Sft^t  TP^t  3  for  feR  A>fl?T3        'tftft         Q^t  fa?>ft' 

art    fare  hh$  i 


Section  VI 
APPENDIXES 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY 
THE  SARDAR  DALJEET  SINGH  MEMORIAL 
INTERNATIONAL  SIKH  STUDIES  CONFERENCE 

Scholars  of  Sikh  history  and  culture  gathered  at  Chandigarh 
for  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh  Memorial  International  Sikh  Studies  Con- 
ference on  September  19th  and  20th,  have  considered  a  variety  of 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  Sikhs,  and  resolve  as  follows: 

L  The  original  volume  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib  known  as  the  Kartar- 
puri  Bir  is  of  proven  authenticity  and  is  in  existence.  Almost  an 
exact  version  of  it,  printed  in  the  sixties  by  the  Shiromani 
Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee,  is  freely  available.  No  pre- 
canonical  text  has  been  discovered  in  the  last  five  centuries. 
Scholars  doing  research  on  gurbani  must  see  that  they  do  not 
overstep  these  parameters.  Since,  Guru  Granth  Sahib  is  the  living 
Guru  of  the  Sikhs,  it  is  the  sole  scripture.  No  one  can  dilute  that 
status  under  any  pretext.  Likewise,  none  can  challenge  the 
revealed  character  of  gurbani,  as  ten  prophets  of  God  have  borne 
solemn  witness  to  it.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  motivated  Euro- 
centric and  Hindu-centric  'research',  the  type  of  which  has  been 
conducted  in  the  recent  past  by  Hew  McLeod,  Harjot  Oberoi, 
Pashaura  Singh,  Gurinder  Singh  Mann  and  Piar  Singh,  and  has 
been  adequately  shown  up  for  fake  by  about  three  dozen  scholars 
from  all  over  the  world,  it  is  necessary  that  no  one  be  allowed  to 
undertake  the  so-called  textual  analysis  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  for 


2.  The  process  of  putting  Guru  Granth  Sahib  on  computer  has 
started.  Several  computerized  versions  already  exist.  Notable 
amongst  them  are  the  Australian  and  the  American  versions. 
Facilities  of  simultaneous  translation  to  other  languages  are  also 
available.  Very  soon  perhaps,  they  will  be  harnessed  to  translate 
Guru  Granth  Sahib  to  other  European,  African  and  Oriental 
languages.  It  is  imperative  that  the  entire  authentic  text  in  Roman 
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into  different  translations.  Such  errors  will  require  many  decades 
and  a  great  effort  to  weed  out,  should  that  happen.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  immediately  promote  an  authentic  Roman  version  of 
the  text  of  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  We  resolve  to  harness  our 

3.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  recent  past,  that  motivated  research,  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  universally  accepted  norms,  and  conse- 
quently detrimental  to  the  basic  concerns  of  Sikh  society  and  of 
Sikhism,  has  been  conducted  by  Sikh  chairs  established  outside 
India.  Within  India,  there  is  a  distinct  move  to  use  the  existing  Sikh 
chairs  in  academic  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  Sikh 
identity.  It  is  understood  that  more  and  more  such  chairs  will  be 
created  to  pursue  this  objective.  In  the  interest  of  truth,  it  is 
imperative  that  strict  standards  of  research  be  ensured  regarding 
the  work  of  these  chairs.  Decisions  regarding  selection  of  re- 
search projects,  of  publications  and  of  incumbents  of  these  chairs, 
should  be  made  in  a  high  powered  committee  appointed  with  the 
approval  of  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee. 
Appointments  to  all  such  chairs  must  be  done  with  the  approval 
of  this  committee  and  the  norms  of  research  must  also  be  approved 


For  about  half  a  century,  all  Sikh  congregations  have  been  praying 
to  God  for  the  grant  of  open,  unhindered  access  to  Gurdwara 
Nankana  Sahib  and  other  Gurdwaras  in  Pakistan.  But  no  effective 
steps  have  been  taken  by  any  organization  to  give  concrete  shape 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  It  is  now  time  to  concretize  the 
intense  emotional  and  spiritual  need  of  the  entire  Sikh  people  all 
over  the  world,  for  unhindered  open  access  to  the 
Guru  Nanak  and  other  holy  shrines  situated  in 

This  gathering  requests  the  Government  of  India  to  seek  relaxa- 
tion of  visa  restrictions  in  a  manner  that  visitors  to  those  shrines 


congregation  resolves  to  work  for  the  above  purpose  and 
requests  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee  and 
responsible  political  parties  to  move  the  Punjab  Government  and 
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visa  restrictions  for  the  purpose  of  pilgrimage. 

5.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  SGPC  is  not  competently  advised  on 
religious  affairs.  The  result  is  that  old  worth-preserving  gurdwara 
buildings  are  being  pulled  down  by  kar  sewa  people.  Priceless 
manuscripts  and  historical  artifacts  are  being  destroyed,  and 
works  of  art  are  fading  away.  Several  monuments,  proud 


reminders  of  our  past,  are  fast  going  out  of  existence. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  SGPC  forms  an  active  Religious 
Advisory  Body  which  must  approve  such  demolition  and  building 
plans.  It  must  be  entrusted  with  the  work  of  preserving  important 
reminders  of  our  past.  It  could  be  set  up  in  the  form  of  a  Training 
and  Research  Institute  entrusted  also  with  imparting  training  in 
preservation  of  cultural  objects,  artifacts  and  monuments. 

6.  Baisakhi  of  1999,  which  the  entire  Sikh  world  has  been  talking  of 
celebrating  in  a  significant  manner,  has  almost  arrived.  It  is  im- 
perative that  a  Programme  Co-ordination  Committee  with  a 
central  office  be  set  up  to  co-ordinate  all  efforts  at  celebrating  the 
great  event  in  a  befitting  manner.  This  is  clearly  a  responsibility  of 
the  SGPC. 

7.  In  the  last  one  decade  or  so,  a  holocaust  of  great  magnitude  has 
swept  over  the  Sikh  people.  It  has  left  behind  a  rich  harvest  of 
martyrs.  They  stood  fast  by  their  faith  and  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
the  glory  of  the  Khalsa  Panth.  It  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  each  one  of  them  by  raising  suitable  individual 
memorials,  as  well  as  a  collective  one.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the 
dairy  Sikh  ardas,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  martyrs,  may 
include  the  following  citation  just  after  the  third  paragraph: 
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8.  It  is  necessary  that  our  schools  undertake  to  impart  religious 
instruction.  For  this  purpose,  suitable  syllabi  and  literature  will  be 
required.  Some  voluntary  organizations  like  the  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  Study  Circle,  Gurmat  College  and  the  Sikh  Missionary  Col- 
lege have  done  commendable  work  in  this  regard.  It  is  desirable 
that  such  voluntary  organizations  in  the  field  be  encouraged  to 
prepare  standard  syllabi  as  well  as  literature  required  for  the 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  Principals  of  the  Khalsa  schools  can  be 
requested  to  work  in  close  liaison  with  them  for  the  purpose.  The 
Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee  must  take  the  initia- 
tive and  arrange  to  have  the  syllabi  and  the  required  literature 
prepared. 

9.  The  electronic  media  are  worldwide  commanding  great  impact. 
The  Sikhs  are  yet  to  formulate  a  proper  policy  to  exploit  it.  This 
matter  cannot  be  postponed  any  further.  An  effort  must  be  made 
to  harness  the  media  in  the  community's  service.  Beginning  can  be 
made  by  making  a  few  films  on  approved  subjects.  It  is  also 

necessary  that  a  TV  channel  be  bought  for  airing  the  Sikh  culture 
and  the  Sikh  point  of  view  on  important  aspects. 

10.  The  present  Conference  and  some  others  held  by  the  Institute  of 
Sikh  Studies  earlier,  were  coneeived  for  the  purpose  of  countering 
the  anti-Sikh  propaganda  of  certain  motivated  scholars.  We 
resolve  to  make  the  Conference  on  Sikh  Studies  an  annual  event, 
to  be  held  in  India  and  abroad,  alternately. 

1 1.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  World  Sikh  Studies  Institute  to  cater 
to  the  academic  requirements  of  the  Sikh  religion,  and  to  produce 
advanced  level  scholars  and  preachers  of  Sikhism  capable  of 
effectively  interprettingthe  message  of  the  Gurus.  The  Shiromani 
Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee,  as  representative  organisation 
of  the  Panth,  ' 
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APPENDIX  II 

INSTITUTE  OF  SIKH  STUDIES: 
AN  INTRODUCTION 

The  Institute  was  organised  and  registered  m  1989  at  the 
initiative  of  a  few  individuals,  who  felt  concerned  over  the  large-scale 
misrepresentation  of  Sikh  doctrines,  misinterpretation  of  Gurbani,  and 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  message  of  the  Gurus,  its  import  on 
history  and  its  contribution  towards  development  of  mankind.  The 
founding  members  were: 

Bhai  Ashok  Singh 
S.  Daljeet  Singh 

General  Gurbakhsh  Singh  (Retd) 
Dr  Gurdarshan  Singh 
S.  Gurdev  Singh,  Justice 
S.  Harpa]  Singh 
S.  Inderjit  Singh  Jeiji 


S.  Jagjit  Singh 

S.  Karnail 

Dr  Kharak  Singh 

Dr  Kuldip  Singh 

Gen.  Mohinder  Singh  (Retd) 


Ms.SurinderKauV 


Unfortunately,  Sardar  Daljeet  Singh,  who  was  the  guiding 
spirit,  and  some  other  stalwarts,  Justice  Gurdev  Singh,  General 
Mohinder  Singh,  and  General  Gurbakhsh  Singh  are  no  more.  Later 
additions  to  membership  are  S.  Gurtej  Singh,  Brig.  Hardit  Singh,  Dr 
Gurcharan  Singh  Kalkat,  S.  Gurdev  Singb,  Dr  Kirpal  Singh,  and  S. 
Sardul  Singh  Pruthi. 

AIMS  &  OBJECTS 

The  Institute  is  a  non  political  organisation  set  up  mainly  to 
interpret  and  propagate  Sikh  religion.  Among  the  specific  objectives 

L  To  interpret  the  basic  philosophy/theology  of  Sikhism  enunciated 
in  the  original  writings  of  Guru  Nanak  and  the  succeeding  Gurus. 

ii.  To  study  the  history  of  development  of  Sikh  religious  thought, 
society,  traditions  and  polity,  and  to  bring  out  the  contribution  of 
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iii.  To  prepare  and  publish  suitable  literature  on  the  above  aspects 
and  to  disseminate  information  on  Sikhism  through  commoi 
media,  meetings,  seminars,  talks,  discussions,  etc. 

iv.  To  watch  and  to  counter  any  attempts  to  misinterpret  Sikhism,  01 
any  hostile  propaganda  against  religious  philosophy,  doctrines 
traditions  and  history  of  Sikhs  or  the  Sikh  way  of  life. 

v.  To  encourage  establishment  of  Centres/Groups/Fora  of  Sikhs  al 
suitable  place  in  India  to  promote  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Institute. 

vi.  To  maintain  close  liaison  with  affiliated  Centres  through  visits, 
periodical  newsletter  exchange,  and  supply  of  literature  published 


vii.  To  establish  and  maintain  contact  with  existing  religious  organisa- 
tions and  institutions  interested  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Institute,  and  to  extend  co-operation  to  as  well  as  seek  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  from  them  on  specific  projects. 

viii.  To  set  up  a  Reference    brary  for  the  benefit  of  members  and 
scholars  working  for  the  Institute. 

ix.  To  prepare  and  introduce  courses  of  instruction  on  Sikhism  in 
schools  and  colleges,  willing  to  participate. 

x.  To  cater  to  the  needs  of  masses  and  religious  groups  of  Sikhs  in 


xi.  To  co-operate  with  non-Sikh 
in  the  study  of  Sikh  religion. 

PROGRESS 

1.  JOURNAL:  A  journal  'Abstracts  of  Sikh  Studies'  was  started  in 
1991.  It  is  now  issued  quarterly  in  January,  April,  July  and  October 
every  year.  It  is  already  counted  among  top  research  journals  with 
a  global  readership,  and  is  known  for  high  academic  standard.  The 
journal  deals  with  current  academic  issues  relating  to  Sikh  religion 
and  history,  besides  exposition  of  basic  Sikh 
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2.  SEMINARS  AND  CONFERENCES:  In  1990-91  seven  Interna- 
tional Sikh  Conferences  were  organised  in  U.K.,  Canada,  and 
U.S.A.,  at  London,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Berkeley,  Chicago, 
Washington  D.C.,  and  New  York,  to  promote  understanding  of 
Sikh  thought.  Such  conferences  are  now  an  annual  feature.  Besides 
seminars  arranged  from  time  to  time,  the  members  meet  regularly 
every  month  to  discuss  academic  issues. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ISSUES:  Some  of  the  specific  issues  addressed  by  the 
Institute  are: 

a.  ENCYCLOPAEDIAS:  Entries  on  Sikhism  in  encyclopaedias 

contain  a  lot  of  incorrect  information.  The  Institute  has 
already  taken  up  the  issue  with  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  and  the  Websters.  The  former  has  agreed  to  amend 
the  entry  in  its  next  edition. 

b.  FUNDAMENTALISMS  OBSERVED:  A  publication  'Fun- 
damentalisms Observed'  brought  out  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Art  &  Science,  Chicago,  contains  a  lot  of 
blatant  misinformation.  A  detailed  note  refuting  the  false 
propaganda  was  sent  to  the  Editors  and  has  also  been 
published  in  our  journal. 

c.  ACADEMIC  CHALLENGES:  Attempts  to  confuse  Sikh  iden- 
tity, from  certain  quarters  have  been  adequately  dealt  with 
by  the  Institute.  Similarly,  crude  attacks  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  Kartarpuri  Bir  and  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  engineered 
through  hired  scholars,  have  been  exposed  and  repulsed. 

d.  UNIVERSITY  SIKH  CHAIRS:  Some  chairs,  created  abroad 
with  contributions  from  Sikhs,  have  been  virtually  hijack- 
ed. An  influential  clique,  known  for  its  hostility  towards 
Sikh  religion,  has  manipulated  to  instal  its  own  men.  As 
such  the  chairs  have  become  seats  of  gross  misinformation 
and  propaganda  against  Sikh  religion  and  history.  The 
Institute  is  spear-heading  a  campaign  against  their  sinister 


e.  VIGILANCE:  The  Institute  has  been  carefully  watching  the 
developments  in  the  academic  world,  and  warns  against 
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f.  ADVICE:  The  Institute  advises  the  SGPC,  as  well  as  the 
Government  on  major  academic  issues  from  time  to  time. 
Besides,  numerous  enquiries  from  individuals  and  or- 
ganisations have  been  answered. 

4.  BOOKS:  Publication  of  books  is  a  major  activity.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  books  published  by  the  Institute  or  caused  to  be 
published  through  other  agencies: 

Advanced  Studies  in  Sikhism         :  Eds.  J.S.  Mann  &  H.S.  Saraon 

Fundamental  Issues  in  Sikh  Studies  :  Eds.  Kharak  Singh, 

G.S.  Mansukhani  &  J.S.  Mann 


Recent  Researches  in  Sikhism 

Sikh  Tradition 

The  Sikh  Ideology 

Sikhism:  A  Comparative  Study  of 


Researches  in  Sikh  Religion 
&  History 

Essays  on  the  Authenticity  of 


:  Eds.  J.S.  Mann  &  Kharak  Singh 
:  Gurdev  Singh 
:  Daljeet  Singh 


:  G.S.  Dhillon 


Persepectives  on  Sikh  Studies 
In  the  Caravan  of  Revolutions 
Anglo-Sikh  Wars 
India  Commits  Suicide 
Sikhism:  An  Oecumenical  Religion  :  Sirdar  Kapur  Singh 
Planned  Attack  on  Aad  Sri  Guru 


:  Jagjit  Singh 
:  Jagjit  Singh 
:  Jagjit  Singh 
:  Karnail  Singh 
:  G.S.  Dhillon 


Essentials  of  Sikhism 

Episodes  from  Lives  of  the  Gurus 

Invasion  of  Religious  Boundaries 


:Ed.  GianiBachittar  Singh 
:  Daljeet  Singh 

:  Kharak  Singh  &  Gurtej  Singh 

:  Eds.  J.S.  Mann,  S.S.  Sodhi  & 
G.S.  Gill 
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5.  TRANSLATION  INTO  OTHER  LANGUAGES:  The  Institute 
has  taken  up  translation  of  selected  material  into  other  Indian 
languages.  Sardar  Jagjit  Singh's  famous  book  "The  Sikh  Revolution" 
has  been  rendered  into  tamil  by  Dr  N.  Muthumohan  of  the  Kamraj 
University  Madurai.  Translation  of  books  into  Bengali  is  also  in 
hand  with  the  help  of  Dr  Himadri  Banerjec. 

6.  FUTURE  PROGRAMME: 


b.  To  set  up  a  Centre/Institute  to  cater  to  the  needs  for 
research  and  training  in  Sikhism,  with  the  help  of  the 
community  and  its  other  organisations. 


above  activities. 


